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Four Hymns to Gula 
By Tue REY. C. J. MULLO-WEIR, M.A., BD. 
-YMNS to Gula are few and scattered. In the present 
article some of these are brought together. They are 
treated in the followmg order :-— 

(a) King, Bab. Magic and Sorcery, No. 6, ll. 71-95, with 
the variants there cited and a new variant in Ebeling, KAR. 
341. <A Svil-la prayer. 

(b) King, ibid., No. 4, Il. 24 ff. A 4v-dl-la prayer. 

(c) Craig, Religious Terts,i,18 (ed. Martin, Textes Reliqieusr, 
p- 70), with a variant in AAR. 41. Probably a Aisud., 

(@) K. 232 (= Craig, ibid., 1, 16-18). Perhaps a dedication 
hymn, Semitic, 

Through the kindness of the authorities in the British 
Museum, especially Dr. H. R. Hall and Mr. Sydney Smith, 
T have had the privilege of collating Nos. (c) and (d), and 
of the latter [have made a fresh copy. I am further indebted 
throughout this article to Professor Langdon, for many of 
the interpretations, restorations, and notes. 

(a) Kine, No. 6, Il. 71-95 

Var. A = KAR. 341: varr. B,C, D, and E asin King, ibid. (Var. B= 
King, No. 7, 9-33; var. ( — King, No. 37,7.) Conjectural restorations 
are printed in ordinary type. 

712 diptu @! Guta * béltum Sur-bu-tum wnmu ri-me*-ni-tum * 
a-H-hat Samé-e elliitt 
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2 FOUR HYMNS TO GULA 


12. al-si-ki bela * t-ziz-zi-im-ma * si-me 3-¢ ® w-a-ti 

73, e8-¢-hi as-hur *-k4 kima ulinni ili-id u isteri-ad ulinna-ki 
as-hat 

74, dé-tum di-in® da-a-ni purussd pard-ai® 

75, dé-sum bul tu-tu uw ™ gul-lu-mu ba-su-c 1? jai-ki 

76, a-fum e-fi-ra 434 go-ma-la™ uw dy-2u-ba!* ti-di-e 

77. Gu-la 17 béltum sur-[bu-tum] “ wemu ™ ri-mi™-ni-tum 

78.7 ina ** ma-"-du-ti kakkabaint ** ga “4na-mi 

79. [béltu *° ha-a-Si 2") as-hur-ki®? ib-td-ld uznd-id 

80. mashata * muf-ri-in-ni-ma li-ki-e ™ wn-ni-ni-ia 

81. fu-us-pur-ke ana ili-jd ci-ni-i™ iHari-id zi-ni-ti 

82." ana tht ali-id $d Sab-su-ma kamu itti-ia ® 

83. [ina ** bi-rs 89 9° Sutti **] 42 37-ta-[na-ad ™-ka-nam-ma ™| 

84." [pal-ha-ku-ma *") a-ta-[nam-dar 4"] 

85.89 st (fu-la “4 béltum Sur-bu-tum “* ina a-mat ki-bi-ti-kei 
[sir-ti** 43d ina E-Rier 47 Fy fi] 47 48] 

86. a an-ni-ki ki-nim “ ga [14 enti )-% 

87." alt gab-su li-tu-ra istart zi-nit[wm * ti-nu-uh *] 

88. wu ali-qd °* 8d Sab-su-ma kam-lw [libba-Si itti-ja *] 

89. sd °° t-ze-20 fi-nu-ha ad t-gu-ga [li-ipSah ®7] 

90." Gu-la ** béltum Sur-bu-tum™ ga-thi-ta-at a-[bu-ti-jn 
at-ti ] 

91.@ ana * ““Marduk sar ® ilani bal ri-mi-ni-ia [e-s-tat-ti 
gab+ti  k-bi-i balata *] 

v2. gu %-lul-ki rap-su ** ta4a-ra-tu-ki kab-[ta-a-tum *7] 

95. gi-mil dum-ki u ™ ba-la-ti éli-[i& suk-ni ©) 

94. nar-bi-ki [u-dd-pi da-li-l -ki lud-—Tul 

95, intm-intm-ma su-il-la #9! (y-la-kam 

* Lines Tl, 72 form three lines in A. 4 BE ie Bepy iu. " CE mi. 

* Here A begins a new line, "A me! *CE iL 'B aahur, © A ma, 

Boat. * D [po}raocm. 9 A bu-uwl, UB omits “u. “CE badd 

Beta. A ingerta uw, “ B gamdla. 2* B filzuba, 1 R car 

Be-lit i-i. “ ABDE dd-kutum. “D um-mu. ™D me. 7 Lines 

78, 7 form one line in B.  * A ina. ™ mul-mul B mul 

™ BDE 4¢. ™ Read B. A reads bélti. ™ Read A. B has &a-[a-di], 

of, King, 4, 33 [6éltw kaj-c-4i. ™ DE seem to read ot-kal-ki, of. King, 

4,33. " A maghati, ™ Git-i, ™ Line 81 forma two lines in A. 7 A 

a. ™ Lines 82, 83 form one line in B. ™* E id, ® Read D, 
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A reads oon. ™ Read AD. =" Read ADE.  * Read ADE. King haa 
copied da. ™ Read DE. ™ Read E. “ Aco. to King, BEDE omit 
line 84. “© Read A. “Cf. EAR. 92, edge a-fa-nam-ia-ru and CT. xxvii, 
36, 10, t-fo-nam—da-ru, ** RE insert in three lines the common eclipse- 
formuls. E precedes this by the line fana-bu aenannu mdr annanni 4d] 
vk annaanm ifort annanni-fum. “ B oat Be-lit i-li, = “ D ti, 
™ Restored by King from 4,49. “ Read A. “9 6 84), of. also King, 
4,43. D has traces of BAD, see King, 7, 23. “ Dai. ™ Restored by 
bapeua Line 87 forma twolinesin AD. ™@ Read A. ™ Res- 
ration uncertain, but the sense is clear, ** A ia, ® Restored by 
King fron 4, 87. «A do, ™ Restoration uncertain; cf. King, 4, 46 
and 47; podifw is generally used parallel to mike. The sense is clear. 
“Ati. "* Cf Ebeling, Quellen, i, 2,35 = KAR, 58, Obv. 35. ™ Line 91 
forms two lines in A. ™ B a-na. © Ingol. A reads do! ® Read A. 
King has the ideogram for sabdfw, and reads sah-t[ia-bu-ué-ti]. ** Cf. King, 
4,49; or restore lif-me cib-ri, cf. King, i, 43 (var. 33, 25, k-ri-ia). A has 
the beginning of ki or id. " Acu! “ Bai, Add, © Cf. King, 46, 6. 
“Bed. " Ci. Langdon, PSA. 1918, 108, 17 = King, i, 22; Ebeling, 
Quellen, i, 3, 46 = KAR. 58, Obv, 46, 





TRANSLATION 


Incantation, Gula,' lady magnified, mother compassion- 
ate, dweller in the pure heavens, 
I have cried to thee, lady; stand forth and hear me ! 
I have sought thee, I have turned to thee, like the robe 
of my god and my goddess thy robe have I clasped. 
Forasmuch as to judge a cause, to make a decision— * 
75 Forasmuch as to make alive and to bring peace are with 
Forasmuch as to preserve, to spare and to save thou 
art able ® 
Gula, lady magnified, mother compassionate, 
Among the multitudinous stars of heaven 
Unto thee, lady, have I turned; my ears are unto thee. 
80 Fine meal accept from me, receive my supplication, 
Let me send thee to my angry god, my angry goddess, 
To the god of my city who is wrathful and incense 
against ® me, 
By reason of a vision and a dream that have occurred 
I am afraid, so that I am cast into gloom. 











85 Gula, lady magnified, mother compassionate, at the word 
of thy renowned command which m Ekur is Enlil 
And thy steadfast mercy that changet 
May my ScolAi ode setiobiied n-ne ale 
Test 5 
May the god of my city who is wrathful, and whose heart 
is enraged against * me 
Who is furious, rest, who is enraged, relent ! 
90 Gula, lady magnified, one who maketh intercession for 
me art thou, 
Unto Marduk, king of the gods, my merciful lord, make 
intercession for me; command life! ® 
Thy protection is wide, thy reconciliation is mighty.? 
A bounty of welfare and of life provide for me! 
Thy greatness verily I will extol, thy praises verily I will 





95 Incantation of “ The Lifting of the Hand” to Gula, 

The above hymn seems to be arranged in four almost 
equal sections, marked by the repetition of the invocation. 
Lines 85, 84, are an occasional insertion of a type common 
in prayers of this class." Here they occur, sometimes with 
other insertions, in the very centre of the hymn. 

The hymn which follows, King, 4, 24 ff. is in part a variant 
of the last. In King, No. 6, the order of prayers is Anu, 
Nusku, Sin, Gula, Shamash; in No. 7, Marduk, Gula, Ishara, 
In No. 4, the order is Ka [= Enlilbanda), Damkina, Ninurta, 
Gula, the gap at the end of the obverse being partially 
restored by No. 5. No, 4 corresponds to the rubric of the 
int rimki series, Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, 26, iii, 44-51, and is 
undoubtedly tablet II of the series ; King, No. 41, ia tablet I 
(Anu-Anta-Enlil-Ninlil) and , No. 1, is tablet ITT, 

, Ver. Belit-ili, ive, *" MOMs y a title of Gola, * Perhaps 
better construe this line with the preceding, and tr. ° ‘For the sake of 
Sere at eee eens AN 1. Ci. King, 4,28. * Lit. " thou 
knowest ". § Var, “sublime”, * Lit. “with”, * Or, “ may he hear 


my Bf h c tT Lit. ™ weighty ® Cf, King, 4, 38 ff. ; OFCT, ri, 63, D; 
PBS. i, 2, 23, 6. 
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(0) Kuve, No. 4, ll. 24 ff. 

The restorations in italics are from the preceding hymn, 
is 6, 71-95, 
pias ap fet (}y-la bél-tu Sur-butd a-h-bat damé-e [!A-nim *] 
. fil-tujm * rim-nitum ka-i-sat b{a-la-ti*) 
. [nep}lu-ws-sa tad-mu-ti da-tnit-sa Sul-[mu] 
. fall-st-ka bélte t-2iz-rizna di-me-i ka-ba-[id] 
. {ana “) di-ni da-ni purussd pard-st Sulma(?) ® sullu-mi 
[ashur)|-ki a-de-"-ki ulinna-ki as-bat Kima wlinni wli-vd u 
[di]-ma di-na purussd-ia@ puru-si a-lak-ti si-[mi] 
[d3-Sum] e-fi-ra ga-ma-la Su-cu-ha t-di-[e] 
d&-[Sum] bul-lu-tu Sul-lu-mu ba-du- u-ti- [ia] 
béltu. [ka]-a-hi at-kal-in Sum-hi as *k[or(?)] 
ib-d-i wend-id tt-ri-ni-in-ni-ma ilu-ut-ki [ut-[ta-id] 
nis kati-id muf-ri-ma lili un-ni-ni-id 
Iu-ué-pur-ki ana ili-jd 2i-ni-i tari-ia ci-ni-[ti] 
. ana ili ali-ia $4 Sab-su kam-lu libba-su «t-ti- [ia] 
ina Suthi u di-ri Jd tttanadka-n [am-ma] 
ina lumun attalé “Sin $4 ina arid annanni dimt annann 
40, lumun idati vttati limndti la tabati 
41.7 dd ina ckalli-id u mati-id baid-a 
42. pal-ha-ku ad-ra-ku u Su-ta-du-ra-ku 
43. ina a-mat ki-bi-ti-ki sir-ti a4 ina E-kiir (“Enlil] 
44.7 wu an-ni-ki ki-nim §d ld enti-t 
45. i-li fab-su [itii-ra iHar-i zi-ni-ti [li-nu-ub] 
46. tu alia ““Marduk ad t-qu-ga |[i(')-ip-‘ab] 
47. [8d ¢}-ti-eu lip[pa-air] ""'Gu-la béltu Surtnetii ummu 

[ri-mi-mi-tum) 
48. [ana] “ Marduk bel (*) Aid mdri rié-ti-e 4 
[*Hi-a) 

49, oe gab-ti] ki-bi-i rbalitta} 
50), . (The rest of the hymn is missing.) 


pt * Restored by King from 7, 35 ; 
of Testore ra-ti-tum. ® Cf. King, 9,29. * Or af-sum, cf. King, 6, 74, but 


ii 3 sta 


SRHSRRE BEES 
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King, p. 28, note, says there seems to be room for only one sign and restores 
ang. * Idg. diggua, perhaps = fulmu, which seems to be the word 
required here. dig = good; gun = much. (Cf. the parallel Passage in 
iv RK. 60, Obv. 37, where the tablet is unfortunately broken. * af for az. 
IL. 40, 41, and 43, 44, each form one line in King’s var. B. 
TRANSLATION 
Incantation. Gula, lady magnified, dweller in the heavens 
of Anu, 
Goddess compassionate, bestower of life, 
Whose regard is acceptance,! whose word is peace, 
I have cried to thee, lady; stand forth and hear my 
epeech | 
For the sake of judging my cause, making a decision and 
bringing peace 
I have tumed to thee, I have sought thee, thy robe have 
I clasped like the robe of my god and of my goddess, 

30 Judge my cause, make my decision, fix my path ! 

Forasmuch as to preserve, to Spare and to save thou art 
able,* 

Forasmuch as to give life and to bring peace are with 
thee, 

Lady, in thee have I trusted, thy name have I invoked ; 

My ears are unto thee. Preserve me, and I will verily 
glorify thy divinity. 

35 The lifting of my hand receive, accept my supplication. 
Let me send thee to my angry god, my angry goddess, 
To the god of my city who is wrathful and whose heart 

is incensed against 9 me. 
By reason of a dream and a vision that have occurred, 
By reason of the disaster of an eclipse of the moon, which 
in such and such a month on such and such a day 
occurred, 

40 A disaster of omens and signs, evil and not goad, 
Which are in my palace and my land, 

T am afraid, I am gloomy and I am cast into gloom, 
At the word of thy renowned command which in Ekur 
is Enlil, 
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And thy steadfast mercy that changeth not, 
45 May my wrathful god be reconciled, my angry goddess 

Test ; 

May the god of my city, Marduk, who is enraged, relent, 

Who is furious, be appeased! Gula, lady magnified, 
mother compassionate, 

Unto Marduk, lord of my compassion, first son of Ea, 

Make intercession for me, command life. . . 


} Lit. hearing“. * Lit. “thou knowest ". * Lit. “ with ". 


(c) Crare, RT. i, 18 


Var. KAR. 41, from which is restored the beginning of 
ll. 1-8. Judged by its literary style, this hymn is probably 
a kiguh,* and is accordingly followed by a Semitic sv-1l-la 
prayer, in column. IT. The last line of the Sumerian in 
column II is probably to be restored « m[d-e]... from 
OECT. 6, 48,1. 6. In that text a rubric designating it a 
kisub intervenes before the commencement of the Semitic 
éu-il-la prayer. 

1. [éjo* [4Nijn 2-1 2-in-na 4 [ama sag gig-ga}-* ge 

2. [@'Nin-k]ir-ra-ak um-me [sal-mat kak-kJa *d[i] 
Ninsinna,? mother of the dark-headed,® 

3. [*Nin}tin-tig-ga ama sag [gig *-g]a-ge 

. ist Nintinugea “” um *-me sal-mat kak-ka-di 
Nintinugga, mother of the dark-headed, 

bh. “Ba-t tt nam-til-la Sub-ba sag“ gig **-ga-ge 

6. ™*Bau 1 na-da-at si-pat ba-ld-ti ana ™ ki-is ** lib-bi 
Bau, who casts the incantation of life for the sick heart, 

7. *Da-mu 4 galu kud-da sa dii-di '7-ge 

8. ""*Damu ™ §4 Sir-a-na ™ bat-ka ™ i-kds-sa-ru * 

Damu, who binds up the man whose sinew is severed,* 

9. *Gu-nu-ra **" fiti-dii kalam-ma-ge 
10. ““Gunura ** pa-kid "4-da-at ma-a-ti 

Gunura, the overseer of the land, 
ll. *Ama-su-maj-a ™ abrig ™* F-kur-ra-ge 
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12, “tAmasumaha *? ab-rak-két E-kir 
Amashumaha, apothecary of Ekur, 
13. *Ama-de-jal-bi ama nig-nam gil-la-ge 
id, “Amasuhalbi ™ um-me ® ik =na-at * napis-tim ™ 
Amashubalbi, mother of whatsoever exists, 
16, “Du-bé-in ™ tit **-ba-idg 2" sukal® mag sag E-gal- 
16. “*< Tubeintubasag > ™ suk-kal-In si-i-ru ®* &4 ki-tib 
E-gal-mah 
Tubeintubashag, far-famed messenger of the heart of 
Kgalmah, 
IT. "sag gig sii gig sag gig Viped *7 gig 
18. mu-ru-ug* kak-ka-di murus™ gin-ni murus™ lib-bi 
ki-is lib-bi 
Headache, toothache, heart-sickneas, bowel-sickness, 
19. [igi gilg™ d-8ig sa-ma-nd tura Gul-g{dl-la] ® 
20. [ ]: murug i-ni a-sak-ku sa-ma-nu @! muur-stt 
| [im-nu} 
Kye-dlisease, plague, itch(?), evil disease . . . 
21. ... (The rest of the tablet is broken off.) 42 


* For the meaning of this term, see Langdon, QOECT. vi, Preface. Thid., 
pp. 44-0), a number of biswh texte are edited. * Craig's copy should be 
amended. ® Var. Nin-i-[#i-in-na). 4 Ninisinna and Ninginna are here 
translated Ninkurrak, a well-known epithet of Gula and Ban. In KAR. 
16 (var. KAR. 15), ed. Ebeling, Quellen, i, 52 ff., we have a hymn to Ni-in- 
fi-an-na, who is likewise translate Ninkarrak. Consequently Ninisinna — 
Ninsinna = Ninsianna (orig. Nin-ana-si-an-na) =" Queen who fills 
the heavens ", ic. Venus (Tétar), and does not mean “ Queen of Isin * ; 
ef. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 15, ef pagim. 8 CEL 8 .L 4, 
* So the Sumerian; the Semitic bua “ Ninkarrak*’'. 9 ie, “ mankind". 
* Restored. 1 VY, datnin-tj-tig-go, 4 Y, sag, tratelated [b-b¢ ' henrt"’ | 
The sign in Var. is evidently intended for gig. 9? Vo tetRag, 4 yy. 
a-na, ™ The root is £ez press, harass, be harassed, be angry: see Langdon, 
AJSL. 34, 207, 208. 1 Damon js 0 title of Tammuz as well as of tho 
Eorth-goddess; see Langdon, Tammuz and fshtar, p. 6f. ef pas, 17 y- 
hed-da-ge. For this use of ge, seo Langdon, ONOT. 6, p 36,0, 1. di-dg@ — 
bayaru only here, Prb. da o “ assemble " (di 7 in Langdon, Sum. ér., 
p. 210). “VV. Dawe. |! Vl aw. © V. fu. 7 WV. ikds-2or (tT). ™ 8o 
the Sumerian; the Semitic has“ Damn who binds up the severed sinew ", 
™s See Langdon, Hab, Liturgies, Pp. 136. " Var, “iy -nyrg, ™ Var, by 
™ ie. “ mother of the far-famed might”. Var. LSu-mag, 4 Of sal 
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abrig in Johns, ADD, 828,15. In BA. v, 44, 15, Gula of Isin ia called 
abrig mag — [ab-rak-ka-tu sirj-tum. 7 Var. “aSy-mah. ™ See list of 
corrections in Craig, AT. ii, p. ix. Var. tint A ya-Fu-hall-bi. =” Var 
ume. ™ Var. na-pié-(fim). ™ So the Sumerian ; the Semitic has 
“ mother of the creation of the breath (of life)". = Var. tw, ** Var. ca. 
™ The text omita; Var. has tat P}-hé-in-tu-ba-a. Var. #i-ru, 
™ With IL. 17-20, of. CT. 16, 31, 4-6, 77 See RA, 17, 100, iped = ibd, 
but probably does not mean “ heart", but rather “ bowels " or" womb ". 
=8 Var. wu-ru-us, ™ Restored from (CT. 16, 31, %. ™ Restoration 
mneertain. 4 Somerian loan-word, cf. Thompson, Medical Texts, 1,2, 10 = 

“itch ", " skin-disease “". [tis aleo uaed for calcium nitrate, a scaly deposit 
that Ales on walls; see Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
Ii, p. 4. i "Traone of fad ccour in the middle of l, 1. 


a 


(@) K. 252 
ORVERSE 


ere acd oe SNE eee ee a 
Gee ee we we Uw ww «| fe e( 2) a (8) pte 

"Ginseng ci ae beer pale-faced peoples, 
Ao ke PMA sar (2)-T]u (2)-diig 

- OC. el le . Marduk, 
i ene mm fae rs 

ene. Si Tee i Marduk (?), 
eee 3. | Fl hat (2): 2 a-li-da-at il [ani (?)] 

> ee VO . mother of the gods, 
Wiles Sre=a i is. 3 [mu dop 5d Vanna [ri] 

re ee Se, who appeaseth 5m, 
RUS Nase a oe) ey vw: ce), Hee 

» « « « « « | Who removeth (?) affliction,‘ 
98. 2 oe se oe ew ee BID shu dare 

- 43 5 ee god and king, 
I... 1 ee ee mat Utu-gal-le ® 

: lover of Ninurta, 

Il. (na-di-naat hatti] u pa- li ‘ ia tna éamé-e mon-2a-as-sa 


Giver ‘af sceptre and hatchet, whose station 7 m heaven 


cae 
Baa a yg 


hk. 232 
Obverse 


SS eae AE PEST TT EE 
SAT 4 EE RS 
a ofl. oh 
ST RAR YR OP 4 ee 
Silssa Fl ae & PF 47 onl JET 
nea ET F oot dF «ES ie JR FEY 
SSSA SST PASE AEST ET vey AMC <i — 4 oF € 
ia ie was Ak eh 4 a a 
FR SAF BST eT ee = SET aT ag AO a IT ged oT FTL 
ae Ot) =| OE a 
mt Sc FT eT eT <i pear eT Je RE eo HRT Qe er oF oe 
TEE el eT a Fe Oe Me ee a wth 
et Ee OT oe ET TTT TT, 
fast +4 4 et he & 4 Re oo as SE 4 
en Oe wey at Tl MEDS oi ET MF OF TE 
+] Se 4 Oh 
TA hal WE ee ees “Tt Fe ey 
RSs See ea OMe SE eee eT 
HM SST Re PT Lr PR 
ge iMO Sri eerie vase RC | (Te 
earlaaee esa ease oe Le A ANT ve Sy ATT AT IF 5 
ESRC Atak Gc Ratton Ad OLE RENE Sea a a 
fitprsitate nes PLE Uieas pe, tata ee pra ee teh ES = 7 ET AT 4 
asst os ee ee aa ee SITES Mt Sane Ke! =| 
sod ath Rar ane h a fot Fat ae ee af AR BT wr re 
MESES ert eee ese WE oa Tn Ee 
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K. B32 
Obverse (continued) 


We eee Pee epee ae ANT 3 ATM = =6MITE. 
eke Loo aaeageall tt pet FFA we 40 
udeatiemetetitietsrs sg ee <TH 

ysis SF WARS clases a 
bakes fate eee es hi + AR == 
Ee ees Pes pe me nae Bet eh a i be Fa] ET -2T ea hee 
asf ag beige eras te Ae Tr x walt 






ia i a = = = Ce site a = a L 
er Es +.F. = for eyie a he ee ty, ee ee a ge ee 
ds a ine as et Steep es Poe as Se A ee ae 


5 i; a _ q Ae ee 
aot a ee es ed eet oe Cee te-r- Fog Darna gh peatang t | fd soa] aT xs 
ait = aS “ pa rs = pee 7 ee ee She fae fe a Lee ene oO 


a = ig, = = = = 2 i = . ee ee ee Po 
he ee rk ee a oie et Ey 2 a les we wie & So ee ee a eee 
SEED brat ee eee Te are net as pe eee 2 


12, [ab-kal-lat ba-ra*}-at mul-li-la-at ® mus-di-pat® ili w améli 
Counsellor, seer, purifying priestess, magician-priestess 
of god and man, 
13. “Nin-tin-iig-ga be-el-tu mu-dap-ii-hat gi-mir mise mu- 
Nintinugga, lady who appeaseth all peoples, who giveth 
‘14. “"'Nin-kdr-ra-ak be-lit rik-si- dr-Sd-ie-e e-pi-iat nik-ka-se 
a-Fi-€ 
Ninkarrak, mistress of the spell against sorcery, who 
casteth up the reckonings of multiplication,"’ 
15, la-ba-at ** uz-za-at te mu-ma-'-ir-rat 
Crying in rage and directing, 
16, “"Kiv-rib-ba 4 ka-ti-da-at ik-gu-ti mu-nak-ki-rat wz-2a- 
a-ti 
Kuribba, conqueror of the violent, opposer of rage, 
17. #**Me-me ba-nit par-si “\Me-me-iig-ga $d-pi-kat ™ 


12 


18. 


19. 


Ss 8 8 A 
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Meme, creatress of ordinances, Memeshigga, moulder of 
earth and heaven, 

"4ma-su-hal-bi oum-mu ori-mi-ni-tum  mu-sap-si-hat 
cu-uMi-rt 

Amashuhalbi, mother compassionate, soother of the 
body, 

TaGigim-sig-qa'* ba-nit kak-kil*® wna-di-na-at #éda 
dum-ki 

Gigimshigga, creatress of “ weapons", giver of a good 
protecting-deity, 


. “*Lamma-hig-ga sd-pi-kat irsi-tim mu-sat-li-mat lamassi 


dum-ke 
Lammashigga, moulder of the earth, bestower of a eat 
ruardian-pgenius, 


1. “Mah si-rat ildni [a-li-kat] gru-ut "“Asur 


Mah, far-famed one of the gods, who goeth before Ashur, 


-"Ninemah 2... 2 tel Ue le) 6lot Nite 


Binmah. | so bs ee ee pe mila, 
MUPUM 2. 1. ww el lhl) -SE-L-mat ta-lit-ts 
Rae esis: alts who granteth 1? offspring 
a eer ee 
Mistress of . . « «© «© « « « abodes, 
We ee ik ke re we a RR 
We: Cin = > . . «» . holy places, 
Tae a rect -ndeesneree i-s0r-+u-ru me 
(erasure) sikarw 2*(?) 
ate made to shine, water and beer flow, 
a. ! i-ba-"u 
they come in, 
e-lis t gap-lis 
| above and below, 
rma (2)}-ha-ris §d-di-id-ma 
m front(?) it is pulled, 
ee (¢) RAL da-dd-me 
abodes, 
oe, 1 Ute gle 
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lover of Ninurta, 





32. te-rit RU SA ZI 
Nurse (?) Yee. ee 
33, kivrth . . tu-sd-ha-am-mat 
The midst of she causes to be set on 
fire (‘), 
34. -dar (1)-Hi- [fu-ba}-sa Di-kug 
SS igh en . her dwelling is Dukug, 
a. BIT I a-si-bat Sub-ba-~a-ti 
: 3 Se dwelling in sanctuaries ** 
a6. ina(?) NI BAD HUR . 
iy Fes DA RA na-sat giz filli(t)] ™ 
bearer of the torch (%). 
38. (INC) 7 I SAM SI MAT SU 
39. NI ‘BIT 
40. KI LAM DA 
REVERSE 
:F Tl Nini) 
Ninshig 
oi 
a. SA RIE SA [R] . 
4. AM SE-GU-N(AI 28 
5, [ri-i}ta u mai-kita 


She who(?) 
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Bie es ED DA LAP Slee 
HE-NUN* . . . TUK-KAN** purussd. . . 
oo os « © +e « ee demee . . on i 

10. timdiri®? 2. | nu-um-mu-ra bediinnd Fu Prete 
ti-di-e] 

The oven. . . how to fire(?), how to cause incense 
to be smelt she knoweth, 


eee ee ee ee ee oe = —m > = 
= as | ae ea an ee eg Spee opt ee Se we a i = 
-~ - Fa. = ae ee 
st til T a ee ” 


io ae as = oy ia I A Se el eT oe a a a le ea 
bipeeme cna F os + i i = ri Pe Poe ee Oe ee ae Pee a aoe + ee ie 
eerie ree hie ar Se rf Ne =| | geet bet bal Pe toa ae aE ga a ee om a 
ae ee ee = real 7 FAT 4 Et Se oe. See a, ~ at ey i wh 5 
SoA A: Pm | tT BK ht AF Jap brie eta Re yo Cie Pee tie eee 
ce ee ae ore rx ere Se aS Si ee a pe 7. 
+5,0rs F ‘2 cen fat ae ee a ee = 2, 
Se Set I OE FA ae ad SRS Ee ee ae 
a 
. TATE _ ET =: Srey hii poe Rat eee 
fag tier reed ues ie at a Mal ga Pa eat: 


oe iy at se) 6 a re 
: 3 HE ROE 2 Rit rS. 8 Bre nee ees 
“iT rf ie ‘= 7 ot hor See eS pot 







Fe Atl 42m mH 4 te te st Al eK iar cul teers spt pie 
ee EES Pio CT eM i 4 wE AM ee Steere ae 

i Tt Ae wf 47 mf dof RS e see 
FE elt Ao eT eT Ba ere cece eences : 
aft 42470 [eer ee] Fe ow Rees is: siisatraaerae 
re OT ep ep PT JET BE ell ree re ieee as 
-he i «xt HF AE & oneal See ven Tish 








—— 
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K. 232 
Reverse (confinwed) 








¥ Feel om EET OF DE BT <F Siig pple eis Se Ba 
safe nk 1 ve a af ty ai Ma yal Wess iss eae eta 


7 SH Ae * AF ee OW A Beco teS bes 
Me) oA DO * eee oe ee OU te 


rerar Wee eS He Oe CORT Oe 
eit CAP ae“ ay MK = 
re Fe Se ie TT oe OAT ei SEITT eae ater 
es wee eT TT eT eR oe eso OORT AT 
a oo eK 6ST 
ee = ete ee a al 
ee wens aaet Fe Se TT eT at OPO 
A nae snenae ms 4 7 
“tefespi pig ey a —— AT 
ss Mipee ses — Ar 
ekdes pe & 





1]. a-sar ri-kis famni ki-i-ni ii-ka-ti t [u-ud-ta-din] * 
In the place of the cult-installation of sure oil * she 
fixeth the portions (of men), 
We. . . -TT *4-nim “En-lil u ™&-[a]. 
. Anu, Enlil, and Ea 


16 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


18. 


21. 


26. 


27. 
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‘a-dar "Sin “Samas " 4dad i- 





In the place where Sin, Shamas 
kan-su-ma ilu u ""“s-ta-ri cbdr-ra.. 
God and Goddess are bowed down, beholding 
(“ Marduk bél ne-me-ki 1-SAT MA (1). 
Marduk, lord of wisdom con pao ee Se 
tna kut-rin-mi damni(!) . 2. déri ™ imméri ti-su-rat 
igsuré 1 eet el i Te 
By meense, oil, . . . . , the flesh of lambs, bird- 
ina di-ni  purussi ma-har-3d 
By judgment and decision before her . : 
a-sar sa-li-me dé harradnu wu pa-da-nu hi-te- paar) 
In the place of peace, where way and path are made 
straight, ‘ 
. « =pat-te usa dion dr-kdit-si-na i-[ par-ra-as (?)] 
He (?) opens their ears, the r future he decides, 


~ deus lii-bi-§a SI (?)-te-1id a-. 


At that time, her heart (?) . 

dal-ha ti-su-ra-a-te Su-ta-by-la-te [téreti} 
Confused were the fates; the omens were darkened (2) . 
ta-mat it-mu-u ta-'-1t-tum "* piri[stum ™ tem-ma | 

An answer they gave, counsel, decision, as follows, 


. &-1-ma miud-ta-lat ma-sa-at ma-la-kat . 


“She shall be the let pega the wiiicione the 
counsellor, . 

ué-ta-pi-il kil-lat-si-na i Sabie ar-ni 

She shall suppress their ** shame, she shall annul (their) 
sins, 

be-lit ri-e-si ut-nin-ni a-na Si-si-it ha-an-da-at 

She shall be the lady of joy and prayer hastening to the 
ery (of the people), 

-Sim-me tas-lit nigé i-nam-din bul-tu 

She shall hear the imploration of the peoples, she shall 
give life, 


i-nam-din te-e 3d Sup-su-hi H-pat balati 








28. 


29. 
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She shall give the incantation of alleviation and the spell 
of life, 

t-pat-tar ri-kis nam-ra-si mu-ru-ug ta-as-siih-ti 

She shall loosen the band of disease, the distress of 

ab-kal-lat ba-ra-at mus-di-pat mu-us-sa-at ka-la-ma 

She shall be the counsellor, the seer, the magician, the 
purifier (?) ** of all things, 

sa-ni-kat ri-’-a-ta a-8i-rat mus-ta-lat 

The establisher of rulership, the musterer, the adviser 

sa-Ai-pat.. . . . Clits ri-me-na-at 

The overwhelmer . _ the lady, the compassionate, 


~ mit-bal-[li-mat itati] sa-ini-ta-at 37 miu-pad-ti-rat 


The revealer of signs, the intercessor, the forgiver,% 


33. [ri-mi-ni-tum 34 ta-a-bu ®] na-as-hur-sd 

The merciful, whose reconciliation “ js good, 
oe gl ae Si-tul *1.5¢ 

- her counselling, 

35. - [#)* Lgi-gi 

3), oa the Heaven-spirits, 
Osis, «4 -  xfbdat ov. . .  -luta da-tid-me 

She aso Pak abodes, 
OB. .-tli-5d Since shou = “He 
Jn are 41. . . (Remainder broken 

oti.) 


1 Prb, alim is intended, ef. Langdon, Epic of Creation, vii, 3 @4sar- 
alim, and vil, 6, is 4 sor-alim-nun-na = Marduk. See ibid., note on alim. 
Of also CT. 24, 27, 26. * Perhaps the end of another sign. * The name 
of some god may have stood here. * Lit. “the hand of God", * This 


name is also applied to Nergal. * pat =“ hatchet “ (not “ring ") as 
an emblem of al power, and is prb, a loan-word from Sumer. bal — 


" hatobet: **, Bee Langdon, Epic of Creation, p. 130, n. 1. 7 The reference 
is to the Hypsoma of Venus, ie. Pisces; see Langdon, Epic of Creation, 
p- 149, n. 8, Gula is sometimes identified with Venus ; the ™Il(Fula identified 


forschung, iv, 96, and literature there cited. © Restore! feos, Rev., L. 20. 
_Titles of priests, Muss-Arnolt, $49 and 608. Hore we have the feminine 
forms, which are not in the dictionaries, “ie. “ritual, 1 nikkeen, 


JHAS. JANUARY 1999, 2 





esa ie nig-did., 
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Ch. FOS. iii, 17, 4f. wikkos t-ti-fi-nu ¢-pil, and ibid., 40, 71, nikkas 
e-pu-ud-ma. The (word -sppesrs-in Byriaa: 8: sikeagys, ‘In Heteew Bs 
mkasim, Aru is a loan-word from Sumer. a-rc = “ multiplication "; 
ef. SAL. 8830, a-ra = a-ru: 44 nikkasi = “ multiplication, applied to 
reckoning “, in C7’. 11, 36, 9, Ci, Thureau-Dangin, RA. 19, 90. Gula is 
thus confounded here with Nidaba, the goddess of numbers, see Langdon, 
Tammuz and Jahfar, p. 151. ™ labti — lababu, growl, mge; of. Zimmern, 
Neujahrsfest®, 20, 67, ta-Ia-bi-a “ cry out; cf, KAR. 379, 5-9, il-bi-u, of 
and pigs. 1 SAS. 5374, explains 4+Xur-rib-ba wrongly as Igigi. 
It is explained rightly in (T. 25, 18, 6, as Ishartum, ie. Gula; of. also 
CT, 3, 2. 1, where @.Kur-rib-ba = Ninisinna, i. Gua, The root rid 
means “excel, 1 Sapaku = to pour out metal into a mould, hence 
mould (weapons, etc.); cf. Clay, Gilgamesh, 162 and 165-7, ™ The 
name means “ good ghost". ™ kakkw “ weapon“, prob. refers to a sign 
on the liver and hence = “ liver omen". © Lit. “ causeth to appear "’. 
18 Doubtfol, 1° Translation uncertain. ™ le-rif = “ oracle", but perhaps 
we have hete the feminine of fir guardian, though we should expect 
faritu. ™ The assembly-hall of the gods, ** Lit, “dwellings”. ** Re- 
storing GI-I[ZI-LAL]. ™ Segunad is a kind of grain. See Ungnad, 2A. 
38, 80. % Perhaps this is the ideogram ge-nun — nuhdu abundance. 
®t tubbonne = a leather bag, used for divination. ™ In (T', 12, 26, 40b, 
the sign rendered by di-li-na is rendered aleo by ti-nu-ur. In Clay, Miscel. 
ia, Toe OF. 35, 2, 65, the same sign is rendered di-l-im = ti-nw-ru, 
Hence di-li-na and di-li-im both = tindru. Delitzach, Sumer. GL, p. 285, 
under ninindy, cites « Berlin syllabary which reads dili-en, dili-ne, ti-nw-ur, 
du-neu-ur = ti-ne-[ru). "=" ada@nw isa denominal verb from adinu fixed time, 
ef. Langdon, CECT. vi, 100, 140, note. Perhaps some noun intervened 
after @hit. ® A reference to oil-divination. ™ = the liver? ™ Lit. 
‘“deirnations made by binds”. © = fa'imfium|/fému. *" Restoring 
hal-hfalj. ™ ic. men’s, ™ The sign NX has the values coh, sch, sah, 
see Ungnad, 24.38, 80. But it has alao the value suf, of. Muss-Arnolt 
11800, (a-ce-ru-uAl-hom with Boisier, Choiz da T'extes, 176, 2, to-ca-N E-tum on 
fa-as-sih-tum. ™ Doubtful. ™ Se. abit, ™ Lit." blotter out", ac. of 
(the penalty for) sin. ™ Cf. OECT. vi, 51, 12. ™ Lit. * turning ", 
@ The sign is lagar, but the gunufed form, ful, is evidently to be read here 
Correction: The second-last sign on p. 15, L 35, should be id, the 
ordinary sign for five. 
Additional Note: Scheil, Sippar, No. 6, ia another variant of a). It 
duplicates ll. 71-86, and was written for the use of Shamash-shum-ukin. It 
was edited by Boissier, Revue Sémitique, 1898, 143 £., ef. also ibid., 1856, 
161, and contains o few unimportant variants. 
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Book-keeping for a Cult of Rameses I] 
By S, BR. E. GLANVILLE 
(PLATE I) 
|‘ his Rechnungen aus der Zeit Setis I, p. 17, Professor 
Spiegelberg has published, 4 propos of New Kingdom 
account papyri in general, a fragment of papyrus, at one 
time in the Musée Guimet,? whose interest lay im the mention 


of lace-name = eg eS Se ——-2: ; 
ee I a? * 
connexion with the well-mown’ town of Nefrusi, 
[=e be The occurrence of these two names ina 
hieratic fragment, B.M. Pap. 104472 (acquired by the 
British Museum fifty-one years ago) suggested the following 
synthesis. 
TEXT 

The text thus reassembled must have occupied a piece 
of papyrus about 20 in. long with a depth of about 44 in. 
The tear down the middle has deprived us of one or more 
signs in every line but the third. In view of the economy 
of expression which characterizes Egyptian accounts these 
ean ill be spared. In spite of these lacun#, however, the 
meaning of the document is clear, even if the construction 
is not always go. 

TRANSLATION 
1, Corn for the great statue of Rameses-Beloved-of-Amen, 
L.P.H., beloved of Tum in Upper Egypt, in the Ward 
of Tayatnaherhe in Nefrusi (1) ; 800 sacks, as follows :— 

* Its: present whereabouts is unknown. Professor Morct, who very 
kindly searched the archives of the Musée Guimet. but without any suoces, 
tells me that it was not in the Musée when he became Conservateur in 1906. 
Professor Spiegelberg has heard nothing of it since he copied it there some 
time before 1806 (the date of the publication of his Kechnungen). 

* 7} by 4} in. at greatest longth and breadth respectively. The papyrus 
is bleached to w greyish colour, The top, right-hand and bottom edges 
are unhurt ; the left-hand is very ragged aa o result of the tear which 
cansed the estrangement of the two fragments, 
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9. Carried forward (2) from Year 54, by the hand (3) of the 
scribe Amenemone of this House : 
Farmer ...y, son of Ptahpadi, and 
farmer Nebwa‘, son of Ptahmay ; 400 sacks. 
3. Year 55, by the hand of the scribe Horminy of this House 
in this House: 400 sacks, as follows :— 
What is in the charge of the stable superintendent, 
Ha‘khay, son of Nekhtminy, for (*) (4) the granary 
of Tayatnaherhe— 
Farmer Nebwa‘, son of Ptahmay, 200 sacks. 
5. What is in the Ward of Pa‘ashpu,(5) m the 
central district of Nefrusi— 
Farmer (7)... ¥ son of Ptahpady, on 
account of the workmen (!), 290 sacks. 
Total 800. 
Verso 
The great Statue of Rameses-Beloved-of-Amen, L.P.H., 
beloved of Tum. 
Nores oN THE TRANSLATION 
(1) Spiegelberg expresses some doubt as to the meaning of 
this collocation of place-names. But from the mention of 
the “ dmy Pa‘ashpu in the centre of Nefrusi ” (1. 5) it 1s clear 
that dmy need not be taken literally as a town, village or 
even hamlet, but means here a quarter of a town. Tayatna- 
herhe was therefore either a suburb on the edge of, or more 
probably a quarter within the town itself, of Nefrusi, That 
the latter (see the references quoted in Gauthier, Dictionnaire 
des noms geographique, iii, 89), a town of the Oryx nome, 
somewhere between Shmiin and Kom el-Ahmar, was of 
sufficient importance and size to contain within itself separate 
dmyt, one of which had its own shrine to the King, is shown 
by a phrase in the Carnarvon Tablet. Kamdse there speaks of 
“ eooping up (?)” Teti in Nefrusi? and the implication is that 
it was a sufficiently strong and important place for an army 
to fall back on. It was still to be reckoned as a stronghold 
under Piankhy when its walls were overthrown by Namlot.* 
i Gardiner in: JRA., Hi, 105-8; and (with Gunn) ¥, 46, 
= Newberry in PS8A., xxxv, 119, note i. 
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(2) Literally “remainder ”’. 

(3) m drt, frequently simply “from” (see Spiegelberg, 
op. cit., 34) seems here to have its literal meaning “ by the 
hand of ”, indicating the author of the accounts which are 
the significant contents of the text. The short statement 
contained in the latter half of the line—“ farmer... etc.” 
—is simply a digest of longer accounts kept by the scribe 
Amenemone. This is not clear from the construction of the 
line—grammatically one would be inclined to assume that 
m drt governed all three persons referred to—but the sense 
demands it. 

(4) “for seems to have more pomt than “of”, and is 
peere balanced—as an explanation—by fir k in the next 

e 


(5) This name is not known elsewhere. The fact that 
neither Pa‘ashpu nor Tayatnaherhe have occured in any 
other inscriptions is in favour of their both beimg merely 
quarters of Nefrusi, only known locally. In Il. 4 and 5 the 
statements “farmer, etc. ... sacks” are to be taken as 
| Summaries of fuller accounta kept throughout the year. 
There is the same apparent absence of construction as in 
1. 2 (see note 3 above). 


COMMENTARY 


The writing is that of a neat Nineteenth Dynasty hand. It 
_ was this, rather than the cccurrence of the name R‘.ms.sw-mry- 
imn, which made Spiegelberg ascribe his fragment to the 
Teign of Rameses I. This identification is confirmed by 
the high regnal dates menticned in the B.M. text. 

With the exception of the lacunm caused by the tear the 
document is complete. It is a finished statement—not a mere 
jotting, as the careful script and labelling on the back prove— 
of the corn receipts for two successive years in some small 
temple or local shrine of Atum which contained a statue of 
the reigning Pharaoh, Rameses IT. It is possible that the 
Statue of the King was the sole recipient of offerings in the 
shrine, and that the dedication to Atum referred to a larger 
temple of that God in the neighbourhood. Certainly Nefrusi 
had been connected with the worship of Hathor from early 
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times,’ and Atum was associated with Hathor of = ee 


in the triad of Heroopolis in the Delta? As the statement 
of receipts deals in greater detail with the second year than 
with the first it is likely that the writer of the text was the 
scribe “ by the hand of ” whom the second year's tithes were 
acknowledged, namely Horminy: and the text may he 
presumed to have been drawn up at the end of the second 
year, i.e. year 55 of Rameses’ reign, as a guide to Horminy's 
successor for use during year 56. 

In view of the terseness of the Egyptian, the form of the 
account is best shown by spacing the Ictterpress as I have 
done in the Translation, It is then immediately apparent 
that the total of 800 sacks of corn for two years is not only 
made up of two equal annual amounts, but is subscribed 
by the same two farmers in each year, and that each farmer 
is assessed at an equal quota (200 sacks) each year. (This 
is only stated for the second year, but is implied for the first 
as well.) Farmer Nebwa's contribution went to the storehouse 
attached to the shrine or temple of the statue. The other 
farmer's—his name is lost—was kept in another quarter 
of the town, apparently for distribution to certain workmen. 
As these must have been connected in some way with the 
shrine at Tayatnaherhe it would seem that this was still 
being built or added to, and our text would therefore be the 
statement of the total accounts up to date. Spiegelberg, 
however, was uncertain of the readings @ and (in B3b) 
in the last part of line 5; the sense is therefore not certain. 

Thus analysed the text throws a little light on the common 
but rather vaguely interpreted word ‘uty. Gardiner 
has broken away from the non-committal translation of 
the past, “‘ peasant,” “ labourer," “ fellah,” etc., and acopted 
the more technical term, “ tenant-farmer,” to express the real 





' Newberry, Beni Hasan, ii, 20, 
* Budge, God of the Egyplians, i, 354. 
* £9. Grammar, p. 500, “ J.24."" note 5. 
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meaning. His justification is the passage in the Siut con- 
tracts* in which the Nomarch stipulates with the priests 
of the Temple that in return for certain observances on their 
part he will give them firstfruits from his estate, and that he 
will start by causing every ‘hwty of his to give firstfruits from 
his (the ‘hioty’s) ‘hut, Here, then, ‘hut is not s0 much “ field "— 
which would be misleading—as “ holding”, and the ‘hwty is 
& smallholder, renting his Jand—by payment in kind and 
certain services—from a person of substance, or the temple, 
or the King. This is precisely the meaning of Gardiner’s 
“tenant-farmer”, ‘Jwty occurs again in a passage from a 
long inscription published by Gardiner in 1913.2 Following 
a description of a new foundation of the King’s at Memphis 
comes the information * that it was supplied with priests and 
temple officials, with land and animals, and with officials 
who were to look after these last two classes of endowments 
respectively. Those who were responsible for the land 
are called ‘hityw, and the next sentence, referring back to this 
deseription, says that all the offices of the temple were filled 
right well. Clearly then the ‘hwtyw were more than mere 
“ field-labourers * as Gardiner then translated, They 
Were persons who had been installed as tenants in small 
parcels of land from which they were expected to provide 
certain revenues to the temple. They were entirely different 
from the mrt mentioned in |. 22 of the same inscription, who, 
ee field-labourers as the context implies, were the 
personal property of the writer (the owner of the statue)— 
serfs 3 in fact. 

Returning to the [amesside inscription, everything 
indicates a similar status for the ‘hwtyw here to those of the 
two texts just described. The fact that two farmers should 
supply the total corn provision two years running and at the 





? Griffith, Inscriptions of Siut, eto,, vi, 230. 

: On a statue of an important official of Amenophis IIT from Memphis, 
in Petrie, ete., Tarkhan I and Memphis V, p. 33 ff, plates lxxviii-txxx. 

* Op. cit, pl. lxxx, 1. 19, 
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‘same rate makes it most unlikely that this is an entirely 
voluntary contribution, even of such a self-imposed nature 
as an Athenian leitourgia of the fifth century. Clearly they 
rented their land on condition that they supplied 200 sacks 
of grain a year to the temple chest. Apart from its mention 
of two unknown place-names in connexion with Nefrusi, 
the inscription is therefore of considerable interest as showing 
that such contracts as those of the Sint Tombs and Amen- 
hotep’s Statue did work in practice, and as giving us a glimpse 
of the method of book-keeping they entailed. 


TEXT 


Pap. B.M, 10447 + fragment ex Musée Guimet (un- 
numbered), 

(N.B.—The dotted lines indicate the torn edge of the B.M. 
fragment, which contains the first half of each line of the 
text. Underlined passages in red ink.) 


1 Bf! mm BEE ef hd = 
{ woe) ff 40 [1 2H 
HOT MIA TacRIRe TR? 
Bee Tells Rocce Ve lleS 


* A very unusual, if not a unique spelling; perhaps by confusion 
with (3, in which the hieratic form of f is indistinguishable 








from that of | 
* Spiegelberg, iid., read aN for YW but later altered this to the 
reading given here on the strength of the personal name iN 2 
WP for which he has very kindly sent me the following references : 


Ss 

Leemans, Mon. Eg. d Leide, ii, pl. 16; Sharpe, AHierog. Jmac., i, 26 
(= BOL. Stele 138); Lepsius, Denk. Text, i, 183. To these must he 
added the remarkable jackal-headed shabti-figure, B.M. 47998, of painted 
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2 oS (3 mR RS 
Nese Po ee 47 
Mb & SPI RL] U ee 
4 a nk & CES 


a 


2. He an ¥ = BE ON Ar] ee 8 


Rl we aitey 

+ ovat Nt Sse 
eS eA aT 

[ee] Go oP SKK, AE 

Soul lo OK Was 2t® MAK A 

Co Sella Ho (eho... 4 

limestone, for Naherhe (XIXth-XXth Dynasty), The reading 


is confirmed by the writing in |. 4 of the B.M. fragment. I have tran- 
scribed 13¢ with i ‘8 , for the sake of consistency with the writing 








below {instead of eg ee 


1 The scribe has undoubtedly written Uy. which in hieratic some- 
what resembles eo. The mistake occurs also in hieroglyphic 


sa early as the reign of Amenophis III (Petrie, Wainwright, and 
Gardiner, Tarkhan J and Memphis X, pl. lxxx, 1. 19), and is quoted 
by Spiegelberg, Demotica, JJ, 53, note 5, in Sitz. d. Boyeriechen AL. d. 
nag 1928, 2, Abhandl,, as on accepted variant at the end of the New 
dom, 1 owe this reference to Dr. Gardiner. 
z Probably not more than two signs missing. 
* Inserted in small writing above the line. 
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KRW isto as 


eeee 
; oR CECEc, 


Verso 





siMigon® Rod 


| There are ao traces of this line on the verso: possibly p> was omitted. 





The Patna Congress and the “ Man” 
Br C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS 


A Ns substance of the following was given in an address at 

the Oxford Congress of Orientalists, 1928, It makes no 
pretensions to do more than put forward a few suggestions 
concerning the so-called Third Buddhist Council—suggestions 
which may help when historians are reconsidering the 
miserably poor materials, which are all we have to throw light 
on what was the most momentous crisis and decision in the 
whole history of Buddhism. 


“ Congress of Patna” (or Pataliputta) isa more suitable term 
than “council”, To picture it, we must recall the factors im 
our own recent if less momentous ecclesiastical crisis: a 
council with revisional labours of twenty years, the whole 
Church of England and the House of Commons. Kern was in 
error in describing it as a mere “ party meeting .. . after the 
schism", by which he seems to mean “ secession ", of the 
Mahasanghikas. If we are to believe Buddhaghosa, this and 
the other schools or “ secta ’ (Geariyakuld) had not seceded 
from the Sangha. They are expressly included in the one 
Sakya Sangha as distinct from teachers and teaching which 
were “ outside this ".* It wasthe very presence of such schools, 
notably of Mahasanghikas (or Vajjiputtiyas) in the Sangha, 
which contributed to bring about the “Council” and make 
it so Momentous, 

The Congress took place during the reign of King, or 
Emperor, Asoka round about the middle of the third century 
B.c. Our authorities as to the event are not contemporaneous. 
They are the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa of Ceylon, and 
the commentaries on the Vinaya and Kathavatthu. These 
appear to have been written, or to have taken written form, 


1 Indian Buddhism, p. 110. ® Kathivatthuly. 
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between six and seven centuries later. As records of a great 
worl: and a great crisis they are one and all meagre, jejune, 
all but childish. The Cevlon “ epics ” were the work of “ men 
of letters ” more anxious to interest reader and listeners than 
to recover the true. Buddhaghosa was earnest, but in him the 
historical sense is totally absent. Kern’s damning the records 
as “full of glaring untruths ” is too fierce a bark, but, albeit 
he too much mixes up event with “ story’, and Patna with 
Ceylon, he does bring us to this important statement: “ the 
object of the... (congress) . . . was ‘to prove that the 
Vibhajjavadins’ .. . were the real and original sect, i.e. 
‘the Sangha *.” 

But who were the Vibhajjavadins, or analysts, and whence 
the name? The four records deliberately affirm that the 
founder of the Sakya was “ Analyst", and hence such were 
all his right followers. Kern sees in the term an Invention of 
the Ceylon (Mahavihira) monks. To that I would suggest 
that at leisure, far from the bustle and stresa of the Patna 
crisis, itis highly improbable that the victorious and hence 
orthodox majority in the Sangha would have invented such 
4 name. (Once victorious, any specific name, Serving as a 
slogan, was unnecessary. So, at the Council of Nicsea, 
Athanasian fought Arian and won. Thereafter the name 
“ Athanasian“ survived only to distinguish an elaborated 
fixed wording of a creed: the term Arian, Arianism for a 
large “sect” lingered on. It was not “ orthodox ", not 
“authentic”, not the Church. For me this word “the 
Analysts "| appearing aa it does only in the accounts of the 
Congress, not, I believe, before or after, is a party slogan 
invented, probably not by the party so named, but by the 
lay world, interested in a great and long st gele, into which 
monarchy itself was drawn. So our own English spoke lately 
of “ Revisionist ", “ Anti-revisionist ’. Our history abounds 
in such labels, disearded in the case of the winning side, 

Dr. Walleser, in his recent discussion of the term, submits 
a possible explanation in the idea, much exploited nowadays, 
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that there had always been in the Sakya two ways of regarding 
certain terms : either the conventional, or people's meaning, 
and the meaning of philosophical intuition. And in considering 
the chief Sona of contention at the time in the Sangha, namely, 
the reality of the ‘man " (over and above body and mind), 
he suggests, that the party who were careful to “ distinguish ” 
in which of those two meanings “ the man” was taken were 
known as the Dividers or Vibhajjavadins. 

Dr. Walleser does not stress the plausibility of this view, 
and I do not think it can survive historical sifting. Had the 
distinction been thought out and named: sammuti-katha, 
paramattha-katha—at any time preceding the Congreas, we 
may be quite sure of one thing: it would, as a potent 
“silencer”, have been brought forward by the orthodox 
debater (the “Our Speaker’) in the opening and most 
important debate in the Katha-vatthu, ascribed, as his 
compilation, to the President Moggaliputta-Tissa. But 
“ Qur Speaker ” never makes use of it. The first time we 
meet with it is in the Milindapaiiho, between two and three 
centuries later. There, anyway, such double meaning in 
teaching is not fathered on to the Founder. But some three 
centuries later we find both doctrine and libelled Father,* 
full grown, not, in the text commented upon, where it should 
have been used, but was not; but in the Commentary, 1.e. 
on the Kathavatthu. It is set forth as the peroration of the 
comments on that first and momentous debate. Can historical 
evidence, short of definite narrative, speak more plainly 

Tt would not, of course, help the “ distinction ~ theory were 
the Kathivatthu assigned a more recent date Such a 
hypothesis overlooks the old “Asokan™ Pali in the firat 
debate of the book, where ke stands for fo, and vattabbe 
for vattabbo, vattabbam, archaisms in Buddhaghosa’s time, 
and corrected by him (Comm., pp. 9, 20). 

We come then to what I venture to suggest is a sounder 


1 He repudiated a dual way of teaching. 
2 Cf. Die Sekten dea alten Buddhismus, by M. Walleser, 1027. 
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view of the sort of “ hustings * term I think Vibhajjavadin 
was. Let us glance at the situation. 

The Founder's message: The Way (through the worlds) 
for Everyman, Everyman walking as self-guided by inner 
“dhamma’—a message cruelly “edited” as for the 
“recluse ” only—was not the founding of a church of recluses 
over against a layworld. Hence he made no arrangements to 
church authority or church doctrine with reference to 
that world. He and his followers formed themselves (first, 
as teachers) into such a dual body of religieux and laymen. 
But, there being no hierarchy and at first only a moral code, 
while the laity looked on, criticized, and supported, the monk- 
world began very industriously to disagree with ttself, from 
the Founder's day onward. With the rise of the Mauryan 
hegemony, a new broader conception of unity must have 
stared the now preponderant Sakyan community in the face, 
at Patna and elsewhere. To this political development they 
presented a glaring contrast. They were in a fairly chaotic 
state of disunity. Their ablest divines, if Tissa be not a unique 
case, had retired from the city monastery in disgust to hill- 
side viharas, But to win over the patronage of the busy, 
sagacious king to their support was of great moment, A good 
shopfront, paying him the compliment of imitating the new 
political unity, was necessary. The Congress was summoned, 
and like Cincinnatus or Venizelos, Tissa was induced to come 
back and preside over the work of unity. 

The records of the Congress make three statements, which 
from their obvious improbability call for criticiam, A small 
highly efficient executive could alone cope with the gigantic 
task of revision, and of testing members of the Sangha by its 
results, We are told that the executive numbered a thousand, 
that the work of “ dhamma-sangaham 1 took nine months, 
and that the expulsions of the monks, not holding views then 
pronounced unorthodox, preceded the revision by which alone 

* So Mhv. Buddhaghosa uses this and the traditional term “ reciting " 
acngili. 
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their orthodoxy could be tested. I would suggest as a truer 
account that, albeit, as with the League of Nations Council, 
the full personnel of each general meeting was large, the actual 
revisers and judges may well have been, according to precedent, 
only eight.) The work of revision to be carefully done must 
have lasted years. With plenty of books and writing and 
typing materials, our own little Prayer Book Revision took 
twenty years. With plenty of MSS. around, the output of the 
gentlemen, now compiling an “authentic” version of the 
Mahabharata at Poona, is one fasciculus per annum. But at 
Patna there were not even written MSS.. nor any but few and 
awkward writing materials. There will have been repeaters, 
bhanakas, from different viharas eminent as living-record- 
viharas: I suggest the six repositories referred to, with a 
distinctive opening to certain Suttas, in the Samyutta Nikaya, 
to which I have drawn attention *: Savatthi, Kapilavatthu, 
Benares, Saketa, Rajagaha, and Patna itself. And these 
bhanakas will have come in sections before the judges, 
according as they were Dighabhanakas, and so forth, and 
have repeated, one at a time, some “ bhinavara ” or portion 
of one, something like a Welsh Eisteddfodd. Where they were 
all in verbal] agreement, if this ever was the case, the judges 
may not have dared to revise, had they wished to. Where 
there were variant versions, one had to be selected as the 
standard version; the rest would be either ruled out, or 
committed to those miscellanies we find in the third and 
fourth Nikayas. Thus the Magga will have been finally entered 
up as “eightfold”; not because there was any inherent 
neceasity for eight, as either logical or exhaustive, or as the one 
and only version, but because, down the ages, teachers and 
so, repeaters had elaborated the probably original “ thought, 
word, and deed" of the really ancient tradition into variants 
of these, and finally, of these, eight were selected ; the tenfold 
Way, for instance, being relegated to miscellaneous collections.* 

1 As at the second ** Council". 

® Kindred Sayings, iv, Introduction. 

* Digha Summaries, M. ii, 20, 8. and A.V. 
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And as to the inverted order in time of revision and 
expulsions, this may have arisen from a preliminary expulsion 
of those ascetics, who, to get material support, “ without 
entering the Sangha . . . donned the yellow robes” and 
frequented the viharas, Lacking a duly attested ordination, 
these intruders could be summarily dealt with. To this extent 
I judge the order of events in the records correct: but no 
further. The drastic expulsion of ordained monks ean only 
have been earried through when a unified, standardized, 
authoritative ‘‘ Word ” had emerged as sanction, It was the 
one traditional sanction handed down in the Sakya as 
accredited to the Founder's own Injunction: “ The disciples’ 
Teacher was to be Dhamma and Vinaya.” + The Founder, 
did he actually say so, will have meant “ your inward monitor 
(conscience) and your outer code of rules”. But Dhamma 
had come to mean verbalized sets of teachings, And with 
Dhamma and Vinaya now edited, revised, reworded in a 
Revised Version, it only remained to get rid of those whose 
views did not run on all fours with those of the revising 
committee, 

On what did disparity in views chiefly hinge ? Let us com- 
pare the test-questions put to monks with the contents of the 
book Kathavatthu, In the book, any aoquaintance with it, 
as well as with its commentary, will leave no doulé as to the 
paramount importance of the opening debate: “Is the 
“Inan * got at? (‘caught’, Hume would have said) in the 
true and supreme-meaning sense? Yet not nearly enough 
significance has been attached to this signpost of the past. 
It can only mean that the question of the man’s real nature, 
either as a being using the body-mind khandhas. or as only 
those khandhas, was the chief question at issue in the fight 
for unity of teaching. Is our teaching to be of man as attan, 
with all that the venerable word implies in ancient Indo- 


1 Mahapariniblina S«. 
* Upalabbhati. Comy.: “ known," 
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Aryan tradition, or an-attan? Divorced from their early 
mentor, the Sankhya, first analyser of “mind” as 
distinguishable from the “ man", the majority in the Sangha 
had plumped for anata, and had carried out the revision so 
as to make (hts appear as authoritative as repeaters’ versions 
made possible. But they could not well put the damning 
test-questions save in terms sanctioned by oldest, most 
revered tradition, to wit, terms which were already used for 
wrong views in the Brahmajala Suttanta, chanted as far 
back as the First Council. The views, there condemned, which 
were selected as tests do refer to the nature of the “man”, 
but not as to whether “ got at ” or unget-at-able. They turn 
on Whether he survives death: that mighty test yesterday, 
to-~lay, and for ever. If the “man” survived death—not 
this death only, of course; the Indian mind was more logical 
than ours—then fe was divine, i.e. imperishable, unchanging, 
not-lukkha. If he did not survive, this was the despised 
These ancient wordings sufficed for the expelling. Either 
View was inadmissible, let alone the other subterfuge views 
of the Suttanta) But there remained a therd alternative view, 
by which it had come to be held, a monk's orthodoxy might 
be passed. This had come, during the Congress, to be popularly 
known as that of the Vibhajjavadins, Having respect to the 
great preoccupation about the “man”, we may conclude 
the nickname was because of their view about just that. If 
only the compiler of the “ Man-talk” in the Kathavatthu 
had been as clear in positive statement of “ Our" view, as 
he was in negativing the “ Man "’-speaker’s arguments, we 
should not now be groping. But if we may conclude positively 
for him, we may say that his “ Analysis” of man’s nature 
had brought him curiously near, save in space and time, to 
David Hume. Namely, he does not deny that the man 
ee oat wey. That came later ; a: ein. 
“Some only survive,” and “we don't know anyway " (” Eel- 
isis ™), ete. 


7RAS. JANUARY 1929. ao 
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and in the commentaries, notably im that on the 
Kathavatthn. But, analysing the concrete idividual, 
he only finds the very “man” in the mind. And mind, 
as his Suttas entitled him to say, is “ multiple, many- 
kinded, manifold,” + not a unity. And there he left him. All 
attempts to explain survival by physical analogies in terms of 
result belong to later thought. The Vibhajjavadin, following 
his Abhidhamma as was the vogue, pulled his “man” to 
pieces as so many dhammas, mental phenomena. Process in 
dhammas belongs to post-Patna Abhidhamma, 

This, then, I suggest, is how the historian of Buddhism 
may rightly interpret this curious name for the new 
orthodoxy: Vibhajjavadin. I suggest it is no invention 
of later records, for it is incredible that the Sangha would 
have called itself by a name without lofty traditional sanction. 
Tt does not occur in the (contemporary) Kathavatthu, but, 
then, no party names of any kind do occur, so we can dis- 
regard that. It was left to the commentary to supply these, 
and that on the “ Five Books " (Abhidhamma, iii-vii) makes 
no claim to derive from early sources as do those on the 
Five Nikayas. Suddenly the name appears and as suddenly 
disappears. I have suggested why. While the little “ Council ” 
had been pursuing its long arduous labours with the coming 
and going of summoned bhinakas, companies of monks 
from the corresponding viharas and others will have been 
mustering at Patna, and, as our young people would say, no 
end of a hoo-ha was going on in waves of discussion, 
culminating in a great crescendo as tt became known that the 
revision was nearing completion and the day of the Congress 
elections drew nigh. So viewed, it is not strange that a catch- 
word or slogan should have arisen, maybe among the populace, 
maybe among the king’s men (police, army, court), maybe 
among monks themselves, for the formidable party, now at 
last become corporate and articulate as such: the party, who 
saw, in “the man”, one who could actually, when analysed, 

L Majjhima ii, 26. 
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only be traced, beyond his bodily factor, in the manifold of 
the mind. Rather would it be strange had some such name 
not been lit upon, 

“ Man is not to be valued save in terms of body and mind,” 
and as such comes under the category “ an-atta ” :—this, 
I suggest, is the milestone in Buddhist thought attained at the 
Patna Congress, and not.to be confounded with the further 
milestone reached in the Milinda questions, or with the yet 
further milestone revealed in Buddhadatta and Buddhazhosa. 
The position at Patna was not one of sudden growth. It may 
be seen at work in the Pitakas. But how much of what we find 
m these was work of earlier growth, how much was done 
at the Patna revisings: here is for us a problem at present 
insoluble. For instance, to which of the two agencies do we 
owe the substitution of * mind ” for the more natural “ man ” 
im Many passages in the Nikiyas?! Or the timid omission of 
the “ man *, the attan, the satta, in the parable of the Jetavana 
wool { Surely to compare body and mind to faggots being 
gathered and borne to burning (as at death) from the wood, 
and then leave the inference : “the wood remains to blossom 
afresh, but ‘you’, ‘tumie', you do not remain, for you are 
not, save in the faggots ” is a funny, a sorry jumble unworthy 
of the august speaker | 


Is it odd that we writers on Buddhism have so slurred 
over all this growing divergence from the time of the 
Founder’s caveat, that the “man” was not his body or his 
mind (spoken when to have denied the “ man’s” reality had 
been the teaching of a mad man) to Asoka’s day? Is it odd 
that we feel no jolt as we pass over the intrusions and gaps in 
the documented teachings, so strangely un-Aryan as to be 
losing sight, in their chequered history, of the truth that, 
whatever factors the “man ” may be vibhajja-ed into, he is, 
before all, “he”, the user of them? the analyser in every 
analysis? “Jolt,” indeed ? Have we not rather felt a 

' Eg. Majjhima i, 205; Samyutta v, 218; iii, 2. 
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smoother going in our exploring the Pitakas, as we noted this 
“mind " (manas, citta, vififidna) functioning where, and as, 
other old documents would have made the “ man ”, the self, 
functioning? We have commended “ Buddhist psychology ” 
as akin to our own, at least to that of yesterday. 

* Akin to our own —that’s why we've slurred, that’s 
why there was no jolt. The Analysts at Patna put the very 
“man '—I don't like “soul *—may I say the “ man-in- 
man " ?—behind a curtain as “ unget-at-able ”, But we have 
done the same. Our new psychology has, not so long ago, 
weaned itself from its mother philosophy, has analysed mind, 
that is, minding ; and has thrown the minder, or must I say 
the metempirical self, back into the mother’s lap. And there 
it leaves him. Early Buddhism, that is, Sakya was caught by 
the Sankhya vogue, in which the “man” was, 43 a new 
experiment, distinguished from “ mind ”, and mind analysed. 
And it “ went one better * (or worse), adapting the Sankhyan 
formula: “ This I am not,” etc., but negating, where the 
Sinkhya only accented difference. It is we who have quite 
unawares, but as the outcome of a somewhat similar cause, 
followed the Sakya. We, too, have lost sight of the wood for 
the faggota—ay, our philosophers do not always see it, “TI 
grant your ‘man ‘, if you see him asa complex of events” ... 
so runs a letter to me from one of them. The Founder of the 
Sakya told inquirers they could see themselves, if they would, 
in a mirror. Perhaps if we can see an episode of our own 
history of ideas in this Buddhist mirror, the way of a new and 
wiser psychology of our human nature may not be far off. 





A Chinese Mahayana Catechism in Tibetan 

and Chinese Characters 

By F. W. THOMAS, 5. MIYAMOTO, axo G. L. M. CLAUSON 

| (PLATE I) 
| fa the India Office Library there exists an extensive and 

well-written MS. (A) in Tibetan writing and non- 
Tibetan language, belonging to the collection acquired by 
Sir A. Stein from the famous hidden library of Tun-huang 
(Ch‘ien-fo-tung); it is described below. In the light of 
previous experience of such MSS, it was quickly apparent 
that the language was Chinese; but owing to the known 
difficulty of restoring Chinese characters from writing 
representing pronunciation, whether ancient or modern, an 
interpretation of the text seemed to be for the present 
practically out of the question, 

However, a closer examination showed that many sentences 
(for the punctuation is rather good) commenced with the 
syllable ha. hmye.hyw; and this suggested that the text 
waa a catechism, The seventh line, beginning Mlug . iam. | 
fide ‘ir .jiam . tur. |, comprises three words recognizable 
as Chinese for six (Alug), one (ir), and Buddha (tur); and 
only an equation of fiam to nyam, nem, is required in order 
to arrive at the meaning “six rémembrances: the first, 
remembrance of Buddha™, which in Sanskrit is gad 
anusmrtayah | prathama Buddhinusmrtih; and it becomes 
easy to follow the enumeration of the familiar sextad. The 

1 India Office MS. Tun-huang (Ch‘ien-fo-tung), Ch. 9,0, 17: paper scroll, 
30 % 440 0m. ; UL 290 recto + 196 verso of good, rather calligraphic, cursive 
Tibetan writing, the lines being parallel to the breadth of the scroll and 
each ¢, 290m. wide, the characters varying in size and betraying probably 
more than one hand; elaborate, but not always correct, punctuation by 
means of dota, single and double dendas, circles, one, two, three, or rarely 
more in number, ete.; paragraphs and some chapter-divisions indicated ; 

itary at beginning; at the end of the text a colophon mentioning 


The Gookbelaias ok wack and invoking « blessing upon all creatures ; 
blank at end, recto c. 25 cm., verso c. 160.em.; eighth-ninth century ? 
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obvious suggestion, however, of a version of a Dharma- 
samgraha is not confirmed ; and it is evident that the MS. 
contains much matter, partly of a different character and 
comprising an enumeration of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ; 
parts only were at once intelligible. 

A fortunate chance recalled to mind another MS. (B),1 
character; and inspection showed that these pointed to 
another exemplar of the same text. Though both are 
fragmentary at the beginning, their actual commencing points 
proved to be not very far apart, the second MS, beginning 
at line 14 of the first. The presence of the Chinese characters 
entirely alters the situation; it has been possible to edit 
the text in the form given below and to furnish a trans- 
lation. 

At first it was proposed to print under each Chinese 
character the transliterated text as elicited from both MSS. 
This course was suggested by a rather peculiar circumstance, 
namely that the systems of transliteration followed severally 
by the two MSS. differ somewhat in almost every syllable. 
What has necessitated a different procedure is the fact that 
the correspondence between the two texts is by no means 
always syllable for syllable; in fact, there are, in addition 
to some standing differences of phraseology, larger divergences 
and dislocations; in so much that after about 1. 33 of the 
first MS. the parallel passages cannot be set out without 
further examination. For a preliminary comparison of the 





* India Office MS. Tun-huang (Ch'ien-fo-tung), Ch. S), Xi: paper scroll, 
275 * 225em.; Il, 128 recto of poor Chinese writing in columns parallel to 
the breadth and cach c, 2 om. wide, with interlincations in amall, cursive 
Tibetan writing, often faint or smudged or intruding upon the adjacent 
Chinese characters, but with care legible, althouch there is some difficulty 
in distinguishing c, 4, and 4, e and f, cAi and tsha, ‘a, y- ond 4-, J and &, 
‘A and -r, and so forth. The Tibetan ayllables, which are traneliterations 
of the Chinese characters to the left of esch, are absent in about $0 per cent 
of the cases. Chinese writing between, ruled lines, two hands, the second 
beginning |. 80. Fragmentary and amudged at the beginning: the last 
line gives the title. 
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two transliterations we give below the two texta of the 

In the second MS. the Tibetan transliterations are in general 
faintly written, often practically indecipherable. Here the 
other version has sometimes been of service in the establish- 
ment of the readings. It should be remarked that the trans- 
literations are in a large percentage of the cases not given in 
the MS.: this was often dne, no doubt, to the fact that the 
same Chinese character had occurred previously, a natural 
consequence of the nature of the text; and accordingly 
we have been able to make insertions (im ftalics) in the later 
recurrences and so establish a practically complete 
consecution. 

The Chinese writing is not very good: naturally, owing 
to the age of the MS., it shows old and rather cursive forms, 
and there are also a few errors. Mr. Miyamoto has been 
able to read the whole with little uncertainty ; and he has 
provided the translation, which for the most part furnishes 
to students of Mahayana Buddhism its own evidence. To 
Mr. C, Y. Wang, who is now studying in Oxford, we are 
indebted for a careful verification of the readings. 

At the end of the second MS. there is a colophon giving 
the title as “Mahayana Middle Doctrine, One Volume ” = 
Sanskrit Mahdyina-madhyamika-daréana ; and this is pre- 
ceded by an explanation, in the course of which the work is 
described as “copy extract of explanation, Mahiyana- 
Madhyamika view, by the preacher (= dharma-bhanaka) 
Go”. The person and his date are unknown: the MS. 
would belong to about the seventh-eighth century a.p. In 
case the work is not = translation (from Sanskrit), the 

flivergences of the two texts require some further 
axphenaticn 

Two more points invite attention, The first concerns 
the wholesale differences in the transliteration. Partly these 
appear to be simple differences of system; e.g. the first MS. 
has hdehu, hdvahu, hkhun, hlyo, wo, zo, gam, corresponding 
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to de, Adve, khon, lehu, bon, syon, quam of the second. But 
it is obviously more serious when we find bahu in the first — 
pefu in the second, and when in the first we find the Tathagata, 
whom we have previously found as Ze-le, represented by 
utahu (— ordinary Chinese Julai), Whether the differences 
are local or of another nature, sinologists will perhaps decide. 
Tn case the matter should seem to be one of date, we would 
plead for priority on the part of the second MS., wherein the 
Chinese characters have the primacy and which has a general 
similarity to other Chinese MSS. from the same source, 
diverted to Tibetan uses during the period of Tibetan rule 
in the Sa-cu region. The first MS., which is calligraphic, was 
evidently written for persons prepared to dispense with 
Chinese characters, It should be added that both MSS. show 
minor, but numerous, inconsistencies in their transliterations. 
The Chinese text, which here and there has been corrected or 
shows signs denoting repetition, change of order, or omission, 
is also in some places obviously faulty or defective. 

The second point regards the circumstance that among an 
exiguious number of such Tibeto-Chinese MSS, we have two 
exemplars of the same work. The case might seem accidental. 
But in connexion with each of the two texts previously 
published (JRAS. 1926, pp. 508-436; 1997, pp. 281-306) 
we have been confronted with fragments of independent 
MSS. In regard to a purely Tibetan document another 
instance has been noted (JRAS, 1928, pp. 90-1). I am 
acquainted, further, with no less than four independent 
fragments of a Raméyana text in Tibetan from the same 
region and with other parallel instances of fragments of 
Tibetan works. There is probability in the conclusion that in 
such cases the fragments have not now first come together, 
but represent MSS. associated together in old times, for com- 
parison or by way of classification, in the Tun-huang Library 
or in the sources of its collections. 

[F. W. T.] 
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KR Pah RK 
(De rN cuN TsON KYEN HE)! 

C(t] @ KX » ff + A 
[Agve] si de] | Bun: [ha] fja] hdve si 

x = F ££ & #F BA A 
de ? Tab: [ku}r [2ulg kyen Agehu yt fu di 
x LF) mh @ Ff RH E& & 7 
de : hyar [su] tsin [#un] 61 mye 6u 


x =~ 2 8 BARK KR 
[de]: [the] tsi(ci?) ‘on hdvan ki hu hva [de]: chur 
B&B A & YY [I B&B HB xX 
[sig] wb sig = [hi] hu phun de. 
me ce OR ee @ 2 & 
Ha ja khon [4jig [i] [de]? Tab: khon de 
* @ @&@ + &# MK *# T OF 
ja hu ¢hua phun ya: dig de ja Ilebu 
SB] > th [a] xe 8 x A 
phar [slim ya. [Bun]: [tshi) si de ‘m 

YekA Kk Re A AB K ei 
[hdve] [si] de gvam tig hgve [si] [de]: ‘m hgve 
mxzxA mR & A WW BB] x 
si [de] gvam tig [hdve] [si] de? 
SoA ke + WM # A 
Tab: [in] hdve gvam hgve. Bun: Aa ja hdv(e] 
x + £ A A #F & EF EB 
gvam heve? Tab: hdve yihu kor 2ug kyan hgehu 
Ss (6) (sic) & H+ tH KK A 
bon syoh gvam tig hgve di de: hdve 
+ Bquare brackets indicate obscure, but probably certain, readings: 
what is in Italics has been supplied from other occurrences in the text ; 
() indicates occurrences in the two Tiketo- Chinese MSS. previously 


published ; ( ) indicates Orr ea OTE or additions, and small numerals 
point to transpositions not noted in the MS. 
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Aa F A & A Kis) he A KK 
[yihu] [tsm] 2mm bon syon [gvam] tig bgve 4u de: 


PY oi Be = AH [7] He(ee) He A 
hdve ‘on [hdvan] bon syon gvam tig heve 


KK A fF H A B SK Hh (sic) 
hva de: hdve [yibu] chud [2]ib syig [bon] syon gvam 


~~ + mM x a © + 3B SF 
[tig] beve puff] de. Bun: ha ja si [hgo] 


=m Fb FF & = AH F w@ FE 


bun ? Tab: éeg d#ihu syoh heh fig 4 
i £ Af £ £ & & 
heo ‘wn, Bun: ha ja é1 6[mye] sez ‘un! 
iE BB ao my ) J 
Hyen = hee yi seg ‘un. Ha ja 


= it = fA 8 = # 
dihu ‘un? Tab: leh hdab hu 4dihu ‘un, 


At A Of oo 2 FLA BB if 
Ha ja syon [un]? Si syon yi hu sy[o}a 


x 0 8 £ fF £ @ Ff 


un Hao ja hei ‘un? Tshehu  taag 
un & ff £ o£ #2 mm #£ 
yi hu hen ['un], Ha ja # fig ‘un? 
+ HU EF km #£ rj [11] 
Phun par yi tu dig ‘un. Ha! 


HH & + Ff # es ££ # 
bun ‘un ja =ha = hbegi? Tab: ‘un ja ri 


x 4 # aS # 4 8 & 
su ei [hi]. Ha ja mye hao ‘im? 
ze 8° [1] a £2 8 3) 
i mye pho ke ci bg. Bun : 


i Omit. * Altered from ji& +. 
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Sr Fs. + A RR RK 
si 0 fib «=o par) «Ccke?) «6p Tab: Ing kin] Ing 


m £ + A #F [LS] 


sig gi éib par ke. Bun : 
ze r- th G mt HH Rh 

4 lug kin? Tab: hgen #1 phy 
es = B&B WK fe] e 


‘l 4 hu Ilug kin. Bun : 


[14] ym) 60OCoE &S (8) & 
lug chin? Tab: [seq] effi] 


MBHunééiiH:i,y a 


wm eh Fo Fs i be 


Pa oy th og ale bi Foe => = ih 


how chog phab si lug chin. Bun: ha 
7 A @ © @ F fw 11) 
ja Ing dig? Hfgyjen [Siig % Sig 

& 6 mF wt BR # T 
pyi dar fig «= dim—sign:—«<Cs'ttCisédigg: «= Sst 
A ces oS K. 
par Bun: ha fja] sim Hi [2ib]? 

e Hie [16] A A & A F&F 
Tab: hgen ib tb ophyi zib = gar 


: E f& A SE A 
sib Sm idib i 2b deg aib fen ib 
— te A mw tn lCU A re «COA 
hon iZib hbyi izib chog 2ib [phab ib): 

mz ££ A eR B A KRHA 8 FS 
hgvan din lug km hu hdve lug iib: deg dif 
ai 0 wedi Bs ee Se: I rr 
lug chin hu hgve Ing i#ib: hdve gve #1 Ing 


Bont. Bap Ss [Af #& & AI 
hu 4m ii. [Bun: fa ja hu wb?) 
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= t{ &@ H # BAR MH & 
Tab: hgen chin [tshya] dve thon éea dig dehu éihu 


oe eae eC ee eS 


zib = ihi «tsi «<myi (se) ci hu ib: 
+ iH #t & k = fy 
hbe bun dehu ku ‘i sam pebu. Ha ja 
a =. = 6 8 % % [20] 
81 [sam] pehu? Tab: phur pehu phab pehu 
a RW £4 = isi i= F 
sii pehn i mye sam _ pehu. Bun: sam pehu 
a = AH = @B is 
yihu gi jun? Tab: yibu sam juli], Bun: 
i “a f ([21] = Ti =~ = 
jai sam opehu(juh)? Tab: ‘ir 


SR scare oy 
the sam pehu phar syah sam pebu chu chfi] sam 


G # 4&4 += fii A) 2) fy 
pelu 4 mye sam pehu(juf). Bun: ha 
=a — @ = 4 as &: + 


ja ‘i[r] the sam pehu? §$ Tab: phab fin the 


a 6S FF UR KH KH YWlei) & 
yihu bbyehu kafg] hi bu phur pehu: phab = gin 


23] f # © & UB # 2» 
the yihu hbyehu gn hi hu Abyehu phab 


HR # S&S ff A B® we & + 
pehu: phab 4in_ the [ibu] li hbv wu(hu?) jen 4i 


te = [24] vy 
ko yi 


eB 
Fy 
# 
= hl 


4 & be We 4 ie 6S wm 
ha mye hw (hbyehu) kag? Tab: Abyehu ja din 
* Marked in MS. for omission. 
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A OAS fl m << []) #& ye i 
yon Jibu cheg [khyifi] ci fue Abyehu: kag 
a 02D #& S&S © + &® T # tt 
jo ft phab fin thehi ews kag lehu seh ko 
t= © @© R = HP] 
ko fun Abyehu kag. Bun: fun ha hdnpeho 
: = 2 ££ mh HB = 8 Y 
guhi ¢ feb: gu je gu tsig co hpi: 
= SSP bt FF yp ma 
phab din the cui cur yihu bbyehu guhu chi 


[27] = e * & beg a #F 
Af go go hun hbyehu gu. Bun: 

= Ff M # = ff + ff 
fun ha li [hJu jen? Tab; sin ja hva 
& BB x (28) % Ff a 
hivab fw = hai: phab 4im hbu sya ko 
a x tk £€ MR ££ & FF G 
teig bbu jei ko hgen thehi hbu wu jen mye 
<= fey [29] a #4 fF 
ch Aue ssi, Bun : ha ja hu 
— is Se Oe % 2 
‘r= the? Tab: sam pehw mye du <khi the 
+ SR k & — ff fa] [30] | 
Abu yi ko mye tir the. Bun: he 
48 © = #8 & KH KH HH B 
hi tig ci sam f[pehu] mye du khi the 4i 
= cs £ «££ = # Ww # 
‘ar? Tab: yu hba gyen fun phur tsig & 
Sl] & « BM # # 2 = WB 
phab [phab] tsig # jun: 4 sam pehu ke 


46 A CHINESE MAHAYANA CATECHISM 


«=< £ w 5 £# & S$ A HK ®R 
hbu Aw syon yi bu khot din hda[b]: teh: bm 


[s2] SO es ee = 
phyan ko mye ‘ir the. Bun: jun. 

we & HW A = i S&S ww 

ha mye hu [phar] syat sam pehu? Tab: lug 


x, t« &F &) BR & BR PP 
[chjo[i] hva sin yi ku «So phur = opehu: oo 


s 8S 2 UR Re KR KH HR +S 
éva[r] Age keh yt Au phab pehu: de [Sih] sb 
ee ft aA - Be SS BR FF E 
sin = Xyi) (game = ce an chu gva yi 


tt 2S HT AFT & 
dan yt Aue sinh pelu, Bun: ha mye phar 


nu -lUCEmUC mh CUCARlUM OCS 


fayan]? Tab: ‘ir ‘tr syan [8u] mie 
& FH a = - = £ 
fu phar syan. Bun: ium ha ‘ir “ir [syan] 
bs = © HF BR 2 Rik 
fu? Tab: phur pehu Alu $i phab: phab him & 
x [36] HB mm A xe 6  # 


jun: hei tshon bu thon ko mye phar sya, 


nH sa: § 4 * ££. = 
Bun: fun ha mye hu sin (sic) chi sam 
& = ve ff [87] =x fk WU & 
pehut Tab; hde kham so sya fyi is 


he ke Ke RU ek R 

phur peu: tsi so tsfije pheg yihu phab pehu: thehi 
So & {kK (de) [88] uU 8 ft # Fy 
phar gam = ["i] yi ku = sin pehu. Bun 
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Aes & te 5 rt A it 
Ha ja chu chi syan(sic) phab? Len Abu dvan 


me ik G@ & FF [9] eo ne 
tshvar ko mye chu chi. Bun: ha mye 
* £ 2 # ee tf = = 
syoh phab? Tab: syon phab si ci phab ko 
oS fk & sh —- B= § 
mye syon phab Bun: thi sam jun sam  pehu 
= [40] =o a a= 
Au ar fuss yi? Bun: hun ha 
ae eee Sf he KR 
bu ir Abu yit Tab: mye phar ko hbu ‘ir: 
ef Hk &£ A R [41] eH 
the thon ko mye fibu yi. Bun: yihu 
~- 8 PE 2S FF FT FF & 
htu ckhas tig Abu yi flu ckhw tig? Tab: 
me A Me FC a = f Mm A 
li ythte. «sti A. Bun: fun ha li yihu: 
z ©6[42] SS ££ GS AB & 
foun he li Abu? Tab: tshi syei 
Re SA £ £ £ m@ 
li ke, Bun: tshi syeh khuh fyim lit fab: 
A *¢£ @ + # £8) HF 
bun syeh li cun yihu Abu khu = Ady 
yy Ft i + &*& ke fF& KH 
tkha> tig. Bun: pyir ken khvan [tsej2 4im ma 


o Ss * & KA & Mm 
bur ! Tab; phab sin Abu tshi mye. Bun : 
[44] m a“ f © #& F 

évar yu ss de: ha ja Hi st 


> 


A CHINESE MAHAYANA CATECHISM 


att 
det 


3 
Ke 


my 


El ‘sz 


ZI = 
* 
$5 
#.S 


[47] 


ns 


vv k £ 


| 
dehu de, 


den hve hu 


ke 


de: 


S&S wR 
hu [hbyer] 


3 
Gi 


er 

z. = 
= 

v5 
WE ep 
gis  G 
Wz 

ed 

#3 45 
we MS 
a 

a. *% 


ae 
qua : 


F2 
i 


rT] 
ih 
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Z S&S &@ Af & + + +£ 
hve Au ‘in, Bun: cu kyenh ci cua sen 


[51] SS = 8 & & 8 
wm tihu goa: ha ko tshi of de 


Pa FE SR OR os = #2 it 


cum osyan grea hikhu ‘in? Tab: gu = Agyar 
a FH #& [52] s+ A ff FSF &K 
igen tsig hab gen "in «shu «goa: tshi 
a RPeEe 8& RFK He SE PR FT 
ai de phab phur chu tiehy dehu 4 hu hago 
fe f@ = tt Er = [53] | ae 2 
Khe lin chlyo chkhyehw din chu bun phab 
= 2 FRR BR # i 
yenu kEhun hnan hgo he: tshya dzin 4i gva hihu 
mie at BB KH RM [Ss] fe oe 
Oo ‘wn: 71 li Abu gon. Bun: svar 
A OE fy x &: 
yihu jgo sit. Ha ja s go sin? Tab 
x | Ce Ke EF MH HR H FK 
fide 4m bam gin fen bun 4ih yuan kag 
[55] x rt im = = tt 
Sif] cu phur [ija le din: hgo 
3 x xt Ke tt &€ F 
Sin, Hde sin? Hoo ke bh an tig 
pas.  F [06] SB K 
fen lug =yog Ade: ii mye hide sin. 
a + #] os, = J8* fw 
[fa ja Hb gant). Tab: sn sam SI 
i == 2 + ££ te & + 


i sam si «mye Hb fan: yig mye sib ‘ag. 


1 ** Mouth.” 
JEAS, JANTARY 1929. 4 


AO A CHINESE MAHAYANA CATECHISM 


i ne -7 4 i) Ley) See 
Bun: ha ja &e. (sin) sam heeb? 


AR zm OR Ss i 46 (FE) flees £ 
H bur Abu dehu Abu yim. Ha ja ‘i 


= = - A eH MR RR & 

gam heeb ? Hou tham fbu chin fibu chi. 

PI [58] = A’ & £ 7 O* 
Ha ja nm Ageh ? ‘A[g] 


nS = 7 «© 8 *- 2 
lyoh gar bon Agen khi hgu hia owen tsha 


x f t HE Mt + 
‘el yihu chi. Hgo jun sb 


A Pe = Se. ae ee 

com #b fan: ci Ade &b dan: 
PQ ie a 
si san 


B+ 4 
gfe, 
= & 


fi] a 
San, Bun: ha ja ham sin? 
= €£ © £ 8B, -  f£ 
Tab: sihn si Abu lyon sim den tig deg 
a+ SM me [él] e SM 
ke si dan Ade mye bam din, 
Ra oe See 
Bun: ha a ai Abra lyon aim ? 
G& &#e £e A wm B # [62] at 
Tab: tahi pyi hi dé mye st hbu lyon sim 
a ef + + ff = m= 6 OE 


Bun: ha ja thi? Nin sin. Pyi? Nin 
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ik Ff gE &-  f @ 4 + B 
phar kho. Khei byi tig lag mye ci hue. 
(63) Te oe GOS ORE 
Phen dih tig sim mye ci du fa, 
Hoe £ we AR 

Bun: ha ja ¢n bm 4? ‘In Seth 

S a (64) = @ Bi i fy 
hgo dehu tig mye ten bun. Bun: Aa 
a a a ne | as a i 
ja yvan kag 4in? Hgo 4b os ‘im yvan mye 
* % Fe [65] a ® FA 
yvan kag  4in. Bun: yvan keg «ins jin 
fe 45 aA f= 2 UB 
hgo yi punbu(sic) ‘in yihu ha tsha yi yt he 
aH = = [66] me mt & if 
lyon din? Tab yu jm thgo thon 
Po A FR SEH HK fH Y 
fehu wihuw tsha vi phun Aw lyon din ha ye 
em 2 A [BT] fi th x 
sen bun ci din su =o chi phur svar si 
Go & & + BH SZ RM BA 
de phab hgo khi dehu li yvan kag «ins chur 
A fh) otk [68) ff # 4 
‘iu phur fe thot hgo phyi gon: ko 
a £ RF #@ RR He ww # 
yu tsha yi. Jin ‘im yvan phab ya? Tab: 
cS & we £ 1) £1 &@ x 
hhu mye hei seg (sie) mye mye seg lug 
A m@ F Fh HH + # KR Ht 
“16 chofg] gihu "e tshu yiku fen lehu af tehi 


1 Marked in MS. for omission. 


24656 


= 
i 
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Zz i 7 s&s = wm (7) Si 

i 8 8©6 Sun, Ha ja hgig kvan? Tab: 
ye HEH &F HR FF & MR TR) 4 


[sli cun éea den yvan yihu; yihu yvan [tshu]; tehu 
ie] & * &# = + ® RR & 
[yoann] ‘e; “e yoan dibu; shu yoan chog: chog yvan 
~ wa (1) to) A @ S&S & fe 

lug ib ; (lug) ib yoan mye deg; mye deg 
am RM + Hm Tf FF (fF) KH WR Ky 

youn sig; sg yoan hen; hei (ywon) hbu mye; Abu mye 


nm — + -+F Po Sit 
(yoan) “wr nyam fbu kag: th #6 oO "EK 


[72] *® © + #® A R & + 
yvan. Ha ja yon ‘in gra kva ab 
o_o 8 Rim + Eo sr = 
4 06h cl? In OA Oomye) 6lfen 6vbyan tshe hb ot 
x [fs] HT #£ mm K 
ci pu. Bun: ha 4a m le 4in? 


Ss nw tt ££ EF &  & 
Tab: lug pa la bbyir mye phur din, 
i] {J at z= id & 
Bun: ha ja St lug pa la 
[74] a a, — ST & 2255 
byir ? Tab: ‘ir pu ai & 6s chi 
m& = 8 3* © MM 8 iE 
ke sam ss teen dzin jogo fan den 
A 8 & BE )] A hil 
lug ct hyve & lug pa [la] — hbyir 
HW & &£ tht # © ht FF £ 
Ha ja ju féi ig mye pa la Alyir? 
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oe ht ww 2h #F H = (76) & 
Tab: pu fo oct Of Abu Ryen himbu (sic) ja 
- [kh] be * FF Pr bo HM & 
fbu kyen H ja vbw kyen Su &  tahe bur 
S&S kk FH F As FF Rm 
tig mye pa ta hbyir. Ha ja chi kye 
em m x ** BR BR 
pa oil Alnpir ? Hhu kyen chi ke 
- BF th Rm Ft HF Hh H 
bu kyen dha») pa ke fbu kyen [Su chi ke 
= FF S&S 2 @- .®) yt + 
phab tig mye pa la = [Adyar]. Ha ja 
[78] i * KF th RF EG 
tson dzin ? Hhu kyen chal) ga de 

ze 6. HR eS ee * 
hbu kyen tshi shu hen tig mye pa la Abyir. 
Fy ; [79] mw A SK 
Ha ja fan den. Hou = kyen 
fm EF wt 2 H 
(thaks Iwan “| Abu kyan tha 4u cin li tig mye 
x # ££ my 4 [80] ge 
pa la hbyir? Ha ja ci. hyve? 
a SF & . ft me 
Hou kyen tshi ci hyve phukya[n] (sic) hgu tsha 
se MR A S&S 8 & FT BI 
Abu kyn iu yihu hog tig mye ci pa 
7: a Cs i a SL 
la hbyar. Bun: ha ja ‘in? Tshyan tsho ym 
m& * @ FF t- & SF 
hihu: hihu se tshei tshyan tshyan tsho, Tab: tshyan 


A CHINESE MAHAYANA CATECHISM 
[82] mu Ff & —- wm & 
iu meh: hihu ‘tr <u dehu. 


a +t HH + KR ROR Ff 
ha ja than do fab u lug tai sen 


ta TH £ 


GC % fH Bh Of [88) eo sets 
hbu ‘ihn phab tshi cur yihu ‘tr kk 
= +6 8 of 7 € = iH «£6 
sam = mie (sium hei chu? Tab: than do (sic) 
itt af 7 a = wy «& # 
Sab Khe dug, Bun: hun ha pa la 
[84] ns % i MR = ff 

hbyi cum tshyan lyvar hilm din? fun ha 


ac P!hUllCOE OS = HH 
ab ; ‘hu 


isi cu chnehiy) nit dab [4in]? T tshya chu 

2 mF oF [85] fF wm # 

brehon & [mo]n cua dzag iu # évar: 
| OE = @ 


Ehu nin hgo khi 
ec 2 2 F + ih [86] A] fay 


la hbyir dar sam 4i 


me & t *K #2 
lug pa 


khon kho ci di Abu din Bun: ha 
s+ = = =* tf = & 
ja "ar sam ? Tab: ts den dab 


H ir 

Ss — # & = a FO Se 
tab oz =©6phab «dab sam, Bun: ha ja tai 
& [87] & Whe) ff & ff tf 
sen? Tab: yi yihu sim(sic) sim nih 4 
mM OS OS 6S TE Oe fy 
tshe bur mye hu tsi den ya. Bun: ha 
a kc & tt Hi [88] fF OK 
ja ohbu ‘un gi? Yibu chi ke 


i" Ts called.” 
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B(2) 8 mw Mt we —- 2 R 4 


51 mn [fig] tshe ci #& ‘wr tshe cun den 


re | i KR Se Ff = & 
Alu = yihu ‘ul khu. Bun: ha qa At 
[89] = ii =* Pm £ We 
phab ot Tob: tson tshin dan den 


ae eee oe os lUrrhlLU ECU 
cig hyve gai sam hab(sic) ‘ir tshe culn] den tg 


a FF KR [9] mx G& & ii 


ki =sogas thar ko mye phab Gi. 

i mw & = ££ s & R 

Bun un svar sam thog. Tab: tham chin chi 
= = A Oe 6 COT] i 
sam thog, Bun: tsi tham chin 


m *& =: ff KR F 
‘in mm dent? Tab: ‘thu tham JAbu 
Hi 


Se TR rg Rr _ 
EE 


= 
i 
ty 
#F es foe se hk 
tig eh chin: chin ct khig yo ko ~ gen 
i [92] ct m Hi 6 
chi: yihu thi im gen. Bun: tham 
= &: Wf &¢ 2 #F & F 
ja fi ha hbgit Tab: tam jag ken ike 
— < Me = [93] a | 
mye cit Av tham. Chin ja het 
es = if Ft) @ F# 42 4B 
hgi? Tab: tshin ‘o keh ke mye ct hu 
am * * Mm # S 
chin, Chi ja ha  hgi? Tab: i 
4) =F Lf = & KR 
yvan Abu  lehu ci mye hue chi 
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a rk # 4  F Ss i 
Ha ko tig mye Aw thog? Tab: thi 

A Ut hU6vtlhUcVBClCUME OS] s+ PF i 
tham chin chi jw thog: thog cui Abu 
mo Kk € =’ HH mm ft ff = 


kya tshi thog, Tab: tahya iu Sse ken of 


Ss tf £ &£ —- & A HH) Me [96] 
thog nim éar he ‘iw én tham chin chi 


= tt = #£& & (2) ££ 8 ® 
thog nim he ta én. (Tab:) se ken thog 
Bit] — & KR KR HR FS fH Ms 
nin he ‘ir im tham chin chi thog nin he ta 

[97] & t+ © (SI) A @ tt 
on os) san ([Tab:] [cin] tu 6e ken 
= &§ 4 8 += M GS BF F 
thog 4a thog ‘ag ci [la] [yu] (he) he sin 
fr = [98] ir 86 ek + iH x AR 
me me “chuis hiku thog tsig hbu yon 


s+ A mM @ £ HF HR & E 
tshi tham chin chi thog nin len oun én chon 


ae + & = [99] me 


lun kho({n) ke sen at Aly tshvar 
au fe F F# FF ££ % 
m. Ha dve chi #7 ‘en és sg)? Tab, : 


i «© F ®  R FAY K 

Zu s6ckyeh «64s Svar) «6fa)«6tham )6cun—oea ye Abn 

(100) F RR & + HF £ ht * 

tshenh gvan fw dve chi: ta chin cun 

£ut © PR BH Be mw 

sen yt stahi «=pyi gvan fu dve chi: ta chi 
1 Superfucus here. 
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% (01) 4 UHR & RB BF 


oN sen yt si) |= yvan ogvan fu dve chi: 


& + £F£H S&H HF He st 
mye ée #i: thi dve chi mon cus Au 

RK Ke gt [102] BS #+ A RR SR 
gihu ke Svar hu phys gihu ken évar. 


Se KE & & F& nn ane 
Bun: kyan thi bur phu! Tab: tshi Abu 


¢ FF i 6m 6m «CS] OR 
tshin kyan hea. Bun: tshi bur hbu hve 


BH FF MW RS # HR Kk # 
si ya phun phar kyan yi Abu kyan: iu hvan 


A ok & ef = 2 * mE 
thot tshi bur ya! Tab: hea yibu im 4 Abu 


[104] * #2 4 8B € FF HM EH 


teag 4: nyam si yu phun pyar kyan 


5 + & = Ff # kh 
vi Abu = yen. Hun fa cu phab yat 
ws t> de ff [105] +» +  # 
Tab: ‘u hh sim eum phab khon khi. 


co + A - HB eB 
Sim phun pyar ‘ir tshe phab sya! 


ff 5} mH — oe (4 F & 
Hihu phun (sic) phar ‘ir tshe phab deh, Bun: hva 
TF te [106] % Slows] 
tshag sib ma bur ? Tab: tahu 


i Ey - ££ £ K OF 
tshi tshi bur? Tah: & tahen hvon chig 


2 White.” 
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= fF % [107] % # 
kehu hga  hvan. Tshag din (sie) bur kehu 
x 4 a fT Xx ft BB 
bga hvan? Tab: yihu tsheh Abu tshen A eu 


bd Cn a | a roe od it 
keyen. Bun: wiht tsheh hbu tshen #4 
a ia] i tt ti = 
m kyan? Hun: wihw tshen Abu  tsheh at 
K J = BR #8 = 
[bga]  kyan. Hun ha & kyan? Tab: hea 


[109] - ££ fF mw FH ot 
[yibu] Abw tshag yihu  tshen Aim = tshen 


LJ [i] aK. ig ie {E te tz 
kyan, Bun: gihn ken hvan tshag dim ma 
ty = [110] = se, H & 
bur? Tab: phab Abu tshi mye. 


iI = ff A(3) FF *s #® 

Bun: hun ha si dehu ? Tab: gon lag 
x 

Adve 


x [el o6s 6 hf) Ot] 
hga tsheh. ([Bun: hun ha delu). Tab: 


o tt © * F H FF FE H *R 
Zon kye éoh Abu tahen kye tshei kho kye hu 
ee Af oS [=] * H# 1 
lag. Bun: ha ja [Abu] fon kye syon 
e it @ £8 Be 2 & 
fiu tshen kye tsheh? Tab: & nyam nyam tshyan 
SBS x£ FH % # A * [Hy AR 
kyen Abu yihu gon chu: bam phu iilvg 
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+ £ #H#a# ® BS 
lehu hon(sic) kye yihu fon: 4 fin 


—x_ 


5g 


[+] 


[#15] 


Be pt inl 2 8 HB KS F 
lug jur hbu [tehen] ci [kyen]: bam phu bw lehu 


[114] = it & F ia 


hon (sic) kye Au tsheh. Bun : 


ER Ht Rk * 8B # 
Abe hga kye hea kho Aw lag? 


{FJ 
ha 


= 


Tab : 


5 o£ 15) © & & m 4 
hgo = bun cu phur phab hva hvab Agyar 


mR KR Fe T FH TF RE 


yihu: bam phu hbu lehu bon kye yihu hga: 


13s 
so. 
41 

Fil 


& 


oe ee fe) = + A K F 


fin jun kho e; bm: bam phu 
7, ££ # # fA a a 
lehn bon kye lag syon. Bun: ha ja 
A 8 @& # OT ££ # 
par debu! Tab: ‘tu hiu = kyve 
re A tt ne ie 
‘uo =o ite «=ockye = bu. Bun: ha ja ul 
+ #4 6 + FR~ AA 
kye yihu: ha ja u apufius 
Tc se Hh kK FF FT RK 
Abu? Tab: bam phu hbu lehu ‘udu 
eS 8 hb F TF : A fi 
yu: éeh bun Abu Iehun ‘u yihu 

ZS kA + F RM ® 
Abu. De 4m cur tshoh kyon he = hg 
7T # KR HH 

hen bun phab «sip 


Abu 
ie 
rT] 
ides 
dE 
hbu 
kye 
kye 
Fa 
kye 
Hi 
phar 
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[120) a kK ® itl = HR 
Hgen de if [eur] tson Ayen he 


a © FF = F A HH HR HB 
ja tu kvan sam ke hdve hgve cu hab yvan 
Cc i ff ([121) let #(8) m@ if 
[khji yvan sen: hi se svog de  yihn 
m Xt R x 8 ht & 
zu hyan hva moni khib yon yyam: ga 4 dar 
8 8 [(—] © mm we [122] ‘*e -«- 

yiku de ‘ir hgi de  tshé yvan [sen] 

Hz AR # £ 8 #£ 2 RM) FX 
[phjab ‘in gva he khon éshi sei hder phan Abu 
=& + wR © BA FH KR [123] 


ben Abu bbyer chehu kva hgen hgu kchib 


i iat ii cH He FT He Hw 
si lyon ken Agyar Alm éu tig: Agen cun tson 


ao i FE it mM Fk YW 8 B&B = 
y tvan i syoh ham khib yi tshid ihn: 


[124] a me he ® th @ PY op 


pyan de: fo ‘un ée de mon cur 


xR £ = A H+ HE mw SOW Ck 
evan yvan sen Adve Agee cu im yin yihw ko 
te 
at 


ie = [125] zk : = # 
bon se phab ‘ir hon 


he) £ ih om ee # 
‘é det ‘tr hei Agyar kvan cu phab chehu 


= &§ UE HR [126] fe 
Agen: hen yi Abu du tig i 


fa Fa Fx 3 
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ek Ke) w f WH 2 ef M = 

ko Abu bon [chur] ge ken: 4 Jlvan li Pa 

eke bt Kk fF RB mM 127 

pyan ko mye cum tsoh: Agen kyan he 

on oe FF # £ & 

ja yi hyve ci hgen lehu dar [Se] svog ditt 

—- £ tk 4 BRB KR EF 

“7 hei ko mye hu kyen he. 

[128] x SF = EF - & 
de sh cur tson kyen he ‘ir ckvom 


Comparative SPECIMEN OF TRANSLITERATIONS 


MS. B (il. 1-15) 


hgve side. Bun: ha ja 
hdve si de? Tab: 
kur dug kyen hgehn yi 
hudide: hyarsu tsin 2un 
el mye su de; the tai ‘on 
hdyan hi huhva de; chur 
sig tib sig hi hu phun de. 
Ha ja khon sig zi de? 
Tab: khofi de ja hu thon 
phun ya; dig de ja lehu 
phar sim ya, Bun: tehi 
ai de ‘in hdve side gvam 
tig bgve si de ‘in hgve si 
de gvam tig hdve si de ? 
Tab: ‘in hdve gvam 
heave. Bun: ha ja hdve 
gvam hgve ? Tab: hdve 
yihu kor zug kyan hgehu 


MS. A. (Il, M- ) 


hevahi hei dahu || Hha bmye yihu 
hdvahu zi hdehu | Tab | hdvaho 
yihu | kur htug kyan hgehu | yibu 
hyu dih dehu | bhyar | hzn tsi hzun 
yibu yu 2u bdabu | htheh hehu hun 
hdvan | yihu hyu hhva dahu | hehur 
hsig h2ib hsig | yihu hyu hpun hdabu || 
Ha hmye hyu bkhun héeg h2i hdahu | 
Htab | bkhu dabu jah | bphyu 
thua hpun | héig hdahu jah | hlyo 
hbyvar hsim || Hha bmye yu | 
‘in hdahu | 


hgam 


hgahi | 
Htab | hdabu 


‘yihu = bkur hug kyan bgehu | 


boh syon gvam tig hgve 
di de: hdve yihu 
tsi 2un bof yor gvam 
tig hgve 4u de hdve ‘on 
hdvan bo syon gvam tig 
heve hva de: hdve 
yiho chud 2ib syig bon 
syon gvam tig heve put 
de. Bun: ha ja 4i hgo 
hun? Tab: geg dihusyon 
heh 4ig di hgo ‘un. 
Bun: ha ja 4i mye eg “un? 
Hyen hge yi éeg ‘un. Ha 
ja sthu ‘un? Tab: len 
hdab hu dihu ‘un. Ha ja 
syon ‘un. Si syon yi hu 
syoh ‘un, Ha ja hen 
‘tim? Tshehu tsag yi hu 
hen ‘un. 

Ha ja sig*un? Phun par 
yilusig’un. (Ha) bun ‘un 
jahahgi? Tab: ‘un ja gi 
si ci hei. Ha ja mye hu 
‘im ? Simye phu ke ei hpi. 
Bun : ha ja 4i dib par ke ? 
Tab: lug kin lug chin lug 
sig $i sib par ke. Bun: ha 
ja Silugkin? Tab: hgen 
41 phy Sar sin ‘i 4i ho lug 
kin. Bun: ha ja 4i lug 
chin? Tab: deg gen hon 
byi chog phab 4i lug chin. 
Bun: ha ja 4i lug dig? 
Heyen sig ii dig pyi dig 
ear sig 4in dig ‘i dip: 4j 
Sib par ke 





hb6 zo hgim tig | hdvahu yihu 
hdih dahu | hgvahi yihu | bhyar hzn 
tsi hiun | wo zo gam tig | 
hgahu yibu 2a dabu | hdabu yi bthe 
hehu ‘un hdvan | wo zo gam tig | 
hdvahu yihu hhvah dehi | hgvahi 
yiku | behur bsig htib hsig | hwo 
zo gam tig | hevabi yihu bput 


hdabi || hha hmye yihu bg 
un | Htab | héeg | baihu | 
hzyoh | bhebi| héig| h2i hmye hgu ‘un |) 
Ha hmye yihu héeg ‘un | 


Tab | bhye hgahi yi hyu geg “un || Hhi 
hmye hyu hzihu ‘un | Htab | ble 
hdab hmye yu h2ihn ‘un || Ha hmye 
yu hzyo ‘un | Tab | bsi hsi hou 
béu hii hzyo ‘un | Ha hmye yu hhéhi 
un | Tab | hdzahu tsag hmye yu 
hehi ‘un, 

Ha hmye yu béig ‘un | Tab |hpun hpyar 
bmye yu sig ‘un | Ha hmye 
yu ‘un | Tab| Hun jah hpi 
gahi ci hgyi || Hi hmye yu 
‘yim | ’yim jah tsib dzib ci hgyi | 
Ha hmye yu hlug kin | 
Tab | lug kin | lug jin | lug gig | 
h2i hmye hing kin || Ha hmye yu hing 
héig | Tab | hgan éig | bbi gig | hbyir 
dig | Bar éig | héin dig | i sig | hki mye 
yu lug bsig | Ha bmye yu Ing hjin | 
Tab | héeg | hée | bhyo | hbyi | hehog | 
hphvab | bai hmye yu lug jin | Ha 
hmye yu him hii h2ib | Tab | hgan 
hdib | hii hai[b] | bbyvvir heib | dar bib | 
héin h2ib |i haib | héeg haib | 
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ManAvana-Mipnyamika Doctrine, OnE VoLume 
TRANSLATION 
(1). . . the four [external] elements.’ 


Question. Which are the four internal elements ? 

Answer, Bone, being hard and solid, is held to be earth- 
element ; [2] blood, being liquid, is held to be water-element ; 
warmth of body is held to be fire-element ; expiration and 
inspiration are held (3) to be air-element. 

Q. Which are the two elements, ether (@h@éa) and con- 
sciousness (ripfidna) ? 

A. Kther-element has for nature vacuity and penetra- 
bility; consciousness-element (4) is intellectual discrimination. 

@. As to these four elements, do we apprehend the four 
external elements by means of the four internal elements or 
the four internal elements by means of the four external (5) 
elements ! 

A, By means of the internal we apprehend the external. 

Q. How does the internal apprehend the external ? 

A. Internally there is bone (6), characterized by solidity, 
Which apprehends the external earth element; internally 
there is what is characterized by liquidity, which apprehends 
the external water element; internally there is heat, 
characterized by being warm, which (7) apprehends the 
external fire element ; internally there is what is characterized 
by expiration and inspiration, which apprehends the external 
air element. 

@. Which are the five Ageregates (“Covers ", skandha) ? (8) 

4. Form (rijpa), feeling (vedand), conception (sanjiia), 
samskare, and consciousness (vijidna),—these are the five 
aggregates (shandia). 

@. What is the Name-form (néma-riipa) aggregate ? 

A. Shape and impenetrability are the [Name-]form 
aggregate. 

* Circumstances hove prevented Mr. Miyamoto, who is in Japan, from 


roofers translation, which, however, is believed to be nearly every- 
where correct, 
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What (9) is the Feeling aggregate ? 

Receptivity is taken to be the Feeling aggregate. 
What is the Conception aggregate ? 

Volition and conception are the Conception aggregate 





i z 
SSrhons 


What is the Samshara aggregate ? 
A. Shaping and action are to be understood as the 
Samskara aggregate. 

@. What is the Consciousness aggregate ? 

A. Discrimination is to be understood as the Conscious- 
ness Aggregate (11). 

What is an Agpregate 7? What does it mean ? 
Aggregate means “ assemblage ”’. 

Why is it to be understood as “ Gover ” (skandha) ? 
The term means (12) concealing and covering up. 
Which are the Eighteen Factors (dhatu) ! 

Six sense-organs (indriya), six objects (vigaya), six 
consclousnesses—these are the Eighteen Factors, 

(13) @. Which are the Six Sense-organs ? 

A. Kye, ear, nose, tongue, body, mind-organ (manas)}— 
these are the Six Sense-organs. 

@. Which are the (14) Six Objects ? 

A, Colour, sound, odour, savour, touch, and dharmas— 
these are the Six Objects. 

@. Which are the Six Consciousnesses ? 

(A4.) Eye consciousness, ear consciousness (15), nose con- 
sciousness, tongue consciousness, body consciousness, mind- 
organ consciousness—these are the Kighteen Factors (sic). 

(. Which are the Twelve Coefficients (ayatana) ? 

A. Kye (16) coefficient, ear coefficient, nose coeflicient;, 
tongue coefficient, body coefficient, mund-orzan coefficient, 
colour coefficient, sound coefficient, odour coefficient, savour 
coefficient, touch coefficient, (17) [dharma-coefiicient], The six 
sense-organs, eye, €tc., are regarded as six internal coefficients ; 
the six objects, colour, etc., are regarded as six external 
coefficients ; internal and external, two sixes, (18) make the 
twelve. 


RhOKOhO 








Q. What means “ Coefficient ” ? 

A. Eye-object is the way of producing consciousness 
and entertaining desire and aversion and so is (19) named 
“ Coefficient ” (a@yatana). When we hear the path, we take 
refuge in the Three Jewels, 

(J.) Which are the Three Jewels ? 

A. Buddha-jewel, Dharma-jewel, (20) Samgha-Jewel— 
these are named the Three Jewels. 

@. How many kinds of Three Jewels are there ? 

A. There are three kinds. 

(J. Which are (21) the [three kinds of] Three Jewels ? 

A, One-essence (body) Three-Jewels, diverse-marks 
(vilaksana) Three-Jewels, consecrated (pratistha) Three Jewels 
—these are named the three kinds, 

(Q@.) (22) What is One-essence Three Jewels ? 

A. Essence (body) of Dharma-kaya, being wonderful 
(superior) enlightenment essence (body), is to be regarded as 
Buddha Jewel ; (23) essence of Dharma-haya, being wonderful 
(superior) standard, is to be regarded as Dharma Jewel ; 
essence of Dharma-kaya, being field of absence of dissension 
(24), is to be regarded as Samcha Jewel. 

@. How is it to be regarded as wonderful (superior) 
enlightenment ? 

4A. As regards “ wonderful”, (ita) divine operation, being 
unfathomable, is called (25) wonderful. As regards “ enlighten- 
ment”, because in the essence of the Dharma-kiya there is 
the nature of enlightenment and understanding, it is called 
wonderful enlightenment. 

Q. What is (26) wonderful standard ? 

A. As regards “ standard”, the meaning is standard and 
rule, Because in the essence of the Dharma-kiya there is 
the idea of wonderful standard and consistency (holding, 
dhrti), it is (27) called “ wonderful standard ”. 

Y. How “ absence of dissension " 7 

A. As regards Samgha, it means “union", Because 
owing to the (28) negative characteristics of the Dharma- 
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kaya there is no dissension, the essence (of Dharma-kaya) 
is without dissension and is named Sameha. 

Q. (29) Why is it to be regarded as one essence ? 

A. Because, while the names of the Three Jewels are 
diferent, their essence is not different, it is called one essence. 

Q. (306) How can we know that, while the names of the 
Three Jewels are different, their essence is one ? 

A, It is said in the Vimalakirti-sitra that “ Buddha is 
identical with (31) Dharma, and Dharma at the same time is 
identical with Samgha. These Three Jewels are all without 
churacteristics, like ether (akaga), ete.” Adopting this 
interpretation (point of view), we speak of (32) one essence, 

@. What is meant by “ Diverse-characteristics Three 
Jewels " ? 

A. The Nirmina-kava of 60 feet (33) in height is to be 
regarded as the Buddha Jewel; the doctrine as spoken is 
to be regarded as the Dharma Jewel; from Mahayana 
* Sraddha decad " (34) and Hinayina “ First Fruit " upwards 
[the community] is to be regarded as the Samgha Jewel. 

Q. What is meant by * Diverse Characteristics " ? 

A. Each characteristic being different (35) is what is 
meant by Diverse Characteristics. 

. How is each characteristic different ? 

A. The Buddha Jewel is not identical with Dharma, 
and Dharma is not identical with Samgha; (36) because 
their forms are different, we speak of diverse characteristics, 

Q. What is meant by Consecrated Three-Jewels ? 

A. Clay idols (37) and images on cloth are to be regarded 
as the Buddha Jewel; paper, bamboo or cloth are to be 
regarded as the Dharma Jewel; shaven hair and tinted cloth 
(38) are to be regarded as the Samgha Jewel. 

Q. What is “ Maintaining-of-substitute  (pratiripaka) 
Dharma “ ? 

A. Because of not allowing to be annihilated it is called 
“maintaining ”’, 
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(39) @. What is meant by Substitute (pratirdpaka) 
Dharma ? 

A. As regards “ substitute " because of resem bling 
Dharma, it is called “ Substitute” Dharma. 

@. These three kinds of Three Jewels, are they (40) one 
and the same or different ? 

[4. Neither the same nor different.] 

(. Why not one and the same nor different ? 

A, Because their names are different, they are not one and 
the same ; because their essence is the same, they are called 
not-different, 

(1) Q. Being is unprovable and not-being also is 
unprovable ? 

A. (It is) apart from being and apart from non-being, 

Q. How apart from being (42) and apart from non-being ? 

A. Because of absence of self-nature (svabhdva). 

Q. Is self-nature in both cases entirely absent ? 

A. In ultimate principle both being and non-being (43) 
are unprovable. 

@. Are things absolutely non-existent ? 

A, The Dharma-kiya is indefinable. 

Q. Tt is said that there are Four Truths (satya). What 
are those Four Truths ? (44) 

A. Mahayana Four Truths and Hinayana Four Truths. 

@. What (45) are the Mahayana Four Truths ? 

A. To know non-origination is to be regarded as the pain- 
truth (dulitha-satya); to know non-conjunction (asanyoga) 
is to be regarded as the origination-truth (sameudaya); (46) 
to know non-destruction-ness of abolition (nirodha) is to be 
regarded as the sbolition-truth (nirodha-satya): to attain 
the path by non-duality Dharma is named the path-truth 
(madrga-satyc), | 

@. (47) What are the Hinayana Four Truths ? 

4. The fruit, life and death, is the pain-truth (duhkha- 
satya); assoil (Alesa) and action (kerma) are the origination- 
truth (samudaya-satya); Nirvana, (48) the extinction 
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principle, is the abolition-trath (nirodha-satya) ; the moral 
principle (4la), contemplation (dhydna) and knowledge are the 
path-truth (marga-satya). 

[Q.] The fruit, life and death, has already been spoken of ; 
what is the cause of life and death ? 

(49) 4. Samudaya, collection or accumulation, 1s the cause 
of life and death. 

@. That the frutt, life and death, also comprises causality 
of beng and non-being has already been said, What is the 
(50) causality of non-being ? 

@. The Nirvana principle is the fruit ; the moral principle 
(fla), contemplation (dhyana) and wisdom (prajfid) are the 

Q. In many Sitras the cause comes first (51) and the fruit 
afterwards. In the case of the Four Truths why does the 
froit come first and the cause afterwards ? 

A. If we speak [of the Four Truths], laying stress on 
accordance with reality, then we arrange (combine) (52) with 
the cause first and the from after, The Four Truths were 
taught when Buddha had just attained his enlightenment, 
for the benefit of the five Bhiksus, Kaundinya, ete., (55) for 
whom the teaching would have been difficult to understand, 
hearing it for the first time. For a time discern the fruit 
first, and later discern the cause; (but) in reality there is 
no distinction (style) (54). 

Q. It is said there are Five Vehicles (ying), Which are 
the Five Vehicles ? 

A. Deva Vehicle, Brahma Vehicle, Sravaka Vehicle, 
Pratyeka-Buddha Vehicle, (55) Buddha-Tathigata Vehicle— 
these are the five Vehicles. | 

[Q. What ts] the Deva Vehicle ? 

Ad. By five morals (ila) and ten merits (kudala) one can 
obtain birth in the six Kama-deva worlds (56). This is 
called the Deva Vehicle. 

[Q. Which are the ten merits 7) 

A, Of body three, of mouth four, of mind three,—these 
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are called the Ten Merits (kuéala) and also called the Ten 

@. Which are the (57) three [Body-jactions ? 

[4.] Non-killing, non-stealing, non-fornication. 

(Q.) Which are the three Mind-actions ? 

(4.) Non- , hon-anger, non-infatuation. 

(Q@.) (58) Which are the four Mouth-actiona ? 

(4.) Fault-finding, ambiguity, falsehood, futility—not 
giving up these actions, 

[Q.] There are five kinds of Ten Merits (kudala) ? (59). 

[4.] First Ten Merits of Mankind, second Ten Merits of 
Devas, third Ten Merits of Sravakas, fourth Ten Merits of 
Pratyeka-Buddhas, fifth Ten Merits of Bodhisattvas (60), 

Q. What is the Brahma Vehicle ! 

A. By practising four Infinite Thoughts (apramdana- 
evita) to be born in four Dhyina-deva worlds of the Riparupa- 
world [61] is named the Brahma-Vehicle. 

@. Which are the Four Infinite Thoughts ? 

A. Friendliness (maitri), compassionateness (farund), 
cheerfulness (mudita), equability (wpekg@) are named the 
four Infinite Thoughts. 

@. (62) What is friendliness (maitri) ? 

[4.] Ability to follow the path. 

[?. What is] compassionateness ! 

[A.] Ability to uproot suffering (duhkha). 

(2. What is cheerfulness (mudita) 1) 

(A.) To be delighted with anyone's acquisition of happiness 
(sukha) is to be regarded as cheerfulness, 

[(Q. What is equalility (wpeksd) 2] 

[4.] (63) To maintain an even mind (samafa) is to be 

Q. What is the Srivaka Vehicle ? 

[4.] By means of the voice to comprehend the path is (64) 
to be regarded as the Srivaka [ Vehicle]. 

@. What is the Pratyeka-Buddha Vehicle ? 

[4.] To comprehend the twelve Causes (niddna) is to be 
regarded as the Pratyeka-Buddha Vehicle. 
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(65) @. Owing to what difference between the compre- 
hension of Pratyeka-Buddha and the “ volce-caused ” 
(Sravaka) do we speak of two Vehicles ? 

A. (66) (Though) the comprehensions are one and the same, 
there are minor differences : (accordingly) they are separated 
into two Vehicles, because Sravakas, (67) who need to meet 
Buddha expounding the Four-Truth doctrine so as to compre- 
hend the path, differ from Pratyeka-Buddhas, who appear 
when there is no Buddha in the world and (68) in solitude 
comprehend impermanence. Therefore there is difference. 

[(@.] How do we (7) comprehend Niddna Dharma ! 

[4.] Ignorance, samskara, visfidna, Name and Form (nd@ma- 
ripe), Six Coefficients (a@yatana), Contact (sparéa), Sensibility 
(vedana), Thirst (tygnda), Attachment (wpadana), Life (bhava), 
Birth (jati), Old age and Death (jerd-merana)—these are 
in the direct order. 

[@.] What is the inverse contemplation ? 

A. [70] For a mortal creature, Birth depends upon Life ; 
Life depends upon Attachment ; Attachment depends upon 
Thirst ; Thirst depends upon Sensibility ; Sensibility depends 
upon Contact; Contact depends upon the [Six] (71) 
Coeiicients ; the Six Coefficients depend upon Name and 
Form ; Name and Form depend upon Consciousness (vijfidna) : 
Consciousness (tjvidna) depends upon Samshira ; Samskara 
depends upon Ignorance ; Ignorance depends upon one instant 
of consciousness which is ignorant, These are the Twelve 
Causes (niddna) (72). 

[@.] Whatis the causation of the Twelve Causes (middna) 2 

[4.] From Ignorance and Seamskdra come, as a present 
result, the Twelve Causes (niddnas). 

(73) Q@. What is the Tathagata Vehicle ? 

A. The Six Perfections (paramita) are called the Buddha 
Vehicle. 

Q. What are the Six Perfections ? (74) 

A. First Liberality (déna), second Morality (éla), third 
Sufferance (/sanéi), fourth Energy (virya), fifth Contemplation 
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(dhyana), sixth Wisdom (prajid}—these (75) are the Six 

[Q.] How is Liberality called Perfection ? 

A. In practising Liberality to have no thought of the 
receiver, (76) the giver, or the object is called its Perfection. 

(Q.) What is [Perfection in] Morality ? (77) 

(4.) Not to think of one’s own morality or other peoples’ 
transgression of morality or the morality itself is called tts 
Perfection. 

[@.] What is (77) [Perfection in] Energy ? 

A. Not to think of other people's inertness or one’s own 
activity may be termed Perfection. 

Q. What is (79) [Perfection in] Contemplation ! 

A. Not to think of other people's distraction of mind or 
the principle which is being realized may be termed Perfection, 

[Q.] What is (80) [Perfection in] Wisdom ? 

(4.) Not to think of one’s own Wisdom or other people's 
foolishness or want of comprehension itself may be termed 
Wisdom- (81) Perfection. 

Q. What is “conducing to” ? 

[4.] A prior crude thing conduces to a posterior, the 
posterior is finer and purer: a posterior fine thing refines a 
prior crude thing. 

The prior five (82) are, as it were, blind; the last one is, 
as it were, a way-(shower). 

Q. How does Liberality (dina) comprise the Six Pro- 
visions, viz. the dharma of fearlessness containing (83) one, 
two, three—this is called caryd-ridara ? 

A. Liberality can comprise the six. 

Q@. Why among the Perfections (paramita) (84) is the prior 
inferior and the posterior superior? And how can the prior 
contain the superior ? 

A. Provisionally (85) we speak so: but when we compre- 
hend essential voidness of three things in connection with 
the six Perfections (paramita), there is no superiority (86). 
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Q. What are the one, two, three ? 

A, The Provisions comprise one and two dharmas and 
three. 

Q. What is Provision ? (87) 

A, To perform Liberality (dana) through faith is Provision. 

Q. What is Liberality (dana) of fearlessness ? 

[4.] (88) Through performance of Liberality (dana), 
through Morality (4a) and Sufferance (kgdnti), all creatures 
are without fear. 

Q. What is (89) the Liberality (dana) of Dharma (teaching)? 

A. It comprises Energy (virya), Contemplation (dhydna), 
and Wisdom (prajfd), these three, and so effects the 
deliverance of all creatures. (90) Therefore it is called 
Liberality of Dharma. 

Y. We hear speak of Three Poisons. 

A. Greed (lobha), Anger (Arodia), and Infatuation 
(moha}—these are called the three poisons. 

(). How do Greed, (91) Anger, and Infatuation originate ? 

4. Owing to the insatiability of Greed, Anger originates ; 
in dependence upon Anger, Infatuation originates. (92) 
So [we have] dependent origination. 

QO. What is meant by Greed ? 

A. Attachment and passion for objects is termed Greed. 

[@.] (93) What is meant by Anger ? 

A, Dislike and befouling is termed Anger. 

[Q@.] What is meant by Infatuation ? 

4. Not understanding (94) occasions is termed In- 
fatuation. 

[@.] Why do we apply the term “ Poison " ? 

A. Greed, Anger and Infatuation are regarded as poison, 
(95) Among poisons there is none more poisonous than these. 
While ordinary poison hurts one body, the poison of Greed, 
Anger, (96) and Infatuation can hurt many bodies. While 
ordinary poison can (hurt) one body, poison of Greed, Anger, 
and Infatuation can destroy the ten merits (kuéala) of many 
bodies (97). While such an ordinary poisonous snake and 
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poisonous medicine hurts only body and life (98), but after 
death poison is ineffective, the poison of Greed, Anger, and 

[Q.] What is the antidote so as to escape Samsdra ? 

A. As is said in the Siitra, for greedy persons the contem- 
peabon of (100) Impurity (aubha) is the antidote ; for angry 

ereons contemplation of Friendliness (maitritarana) is the 
antidote; for infatuated persons (101) contemplation of 
Causation (niddna) is the antidote, so that they may escape 
Samsara. In this means of counteracting (which) 1s to 
be regarded as final view, and which (102) is to be enkel 
provisional i 

Q. Do we see the thing itself (@tman) ! 

A, One does not see the thing (@iman). 

@. As to the thing, in thinking and discerning we do 
not (103) discriminate seeing and not seeing. Do you on the 
contrary (consider them {) the same ? 

A. I also do not discriminate (104) seeing and not seemg. 

Q. What are things ? 

A. While is no mind, (105) dharmas occur in 

[Q.] Does mind discriminate all dharmas ? 

[4.] Cease to discriminate in regard to origination of all 
dharmas. 

@. Can we (106) disregard all dharmas ? 

4. [ ] 

[Q@.] Are we attached to dharmas ? 

A. Blue, yellow, red, white are interfused with the self. 

Q, (107) Are things interfused with the self? 

A. [To discriminate] sentient being and non-sentient 
being (sativa and asativa) is merely your view (°). 

®. Is to discriminate sentient and non-sentient (108) 
merely your view ! 

A. To discriminate (* question ”, literally) sentient and 
non-sentient is my view. 
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@. What is [your] view ! 

A 1(109) also do not make any discrimination of sentient 
and non-sentient. 

0. ultimate reality are things non-existent ? (110) 

A, Phenomena (Dharma) are not themselves named. 

Q, Which are the Four Errors ? 

A. Permanence, Pleasure, Self, Purity. 

[Q. What ts Error ?] 

A, (111) To take as permanent what is not permanent, 
to take as pure what is not pure, to take as pleasure what 1s 
painfull, to take az self what is not self.) 

@. Why does one take as permanent (112) what is (not) 
permanent, take as pure what is not pure ? 

(Things), being transitory every moment, are without 
permanence. Ordinary people (115) ignorantly and 
mistakenly take them as permanent. The body has thirty-six 
kinds of (impure) transitoriness, Ordinary people ignorantly 
and (114) mistakenly take it as pure. 

Q@. Why does one take os self what is not self and as 
pleasant what 1s painful ? 

A, The five aggregate (skandhas) (115) are collections 
of dharmas ; but ordinary people ignorantly and mistakenly 
take them as being self. The body is source (116) of many 
pains. Ordinary people ignorantly and mistakenly take it 
as characterized by pleasantness. 

@. What are the Eight Pairs (correlates) ? 

A. (117) In the non-existent to apprehend existence, 
in the existent to apprehend non-existence. 

@. Who apprehends existence in the non-existent ? 
Who (118) apprehends non-existence in the existent ? 

A. (117) Ordinary people ignorantly apprehend existence 
in the non-existent: Sravakas ignorantly apprehend non- 
exastence (119) in the existent, 

Copy extract of Explanation, Mahayana Madhyamika view 
(by) Preacher (dharma-bhanaka) GO (120). 


As regards the “ Mahayana ” (Madhyamika) view, it means 
in the Triple Universe interdependent origination and nature 
of internal and external things: (121) from the point of view 
of ordinary understanding, things are like illusion, dream and 
mirage and conventional ; from the point of view of the final 
theory (122) things of an interdependent origination in their 
causation are entirely void (nya) and of Nirvana nature 
without origination or annihilation, and transcend the ephere 
of expression and (125) thought and are undemonstrable 
(asiddha), As regards “ Madhyamika " (middle), we mean 
by reason of absence of negation and affirmation (124). In 
the ordinary view, as contemplated by the Madhyamika, 
since originated things, internal and external, are in them- 
selves (in their tathata) provisionally (?) existent, they are 
not decried (125) as absolutely non-existent. In the final 
theory, as contemplated (by the Madhyamika), things 
transcend the sphere of expression, and by reason of their 
undemonstrableness (asiddhi) (126) we do not decry the 
supra-mundane. Thus by reason of avoiding of the two 
extremes it is called Madhyamika. As regards 
(127), since with the eye of wisdom we comprehend con- 
ventional and absolute reality, we employ the designation 
“ wew 


(128) Mahayana Madhyamika Daréana, One Volume. 


NOTE 

Concerning the doctrines outlined in the text it is hardly 
hecessary to make any explanations. In regard to the 
terminology Mr. Miyamoto remarks that the usual Chinese 
equivalent for samjad “ conception” is not the syon (syai) 
of 1. 8, but the syot of 1. 9, and that the Abyer of 1. 46 is not 
the usual equivalent of nirodha. The writer of the Chinese 
characters has employed wrong signs corresponding to gram 
(I. 6-7), gyi (1. 49), yim (1. 57), dedi (1. 110), svog (Il. 121, 127), 
phan (1. 122), bor (1. 126), Sin (1. 88), "i (L 37). The Chinese 
text has been corrected in places, and there are marks 
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indicating transpositions (which in the edition 
out sub silentw). 

Apart from inconsistencies in the transliteration the writer 
of the Tibetan has made some errors, writing pehu for jun in 
1. 21, sin for chu in 1. 36, syn for syon in 1. 38, Ader-phan 
(nirvana) for Abu in |. 49, pun bu for en in |. 65, phu kyon 
for thah in 1. 80, do for nia in |. 83. The quality of the incon- 
sistenciea in the transliteration may be indicated by hgen 
1. 13 = Agvan 1. 17, gee |. 17 = Agve Il. 1 sqq., chur 1. 2 = 
chud (7) 1. 7, gu = gui = gue 1. 26, gyen 1. 30 = kyei 1. 50, 
sen 1. 50 = syan |. 51, Atuhu |. 75 = Hhu usually, yin = "in 
lL. 81, dig 1. 88 =i 1. 87, Aon I. 113-4 = bon ll. 115-6 
(pronounced wor ?), tshag Il. 105-6 = jag 1. 92 = teag I. 104, 
ete., tshon 1. 119 = tson usually. An index of the trans- 
literations may be supplied later. 








Two Studies in the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
Er. E. H. JOHNSTON 
1. Somme Buppstst Rererences ! 


N the various discussions over the date of the Aautiliya 

- Arthaésistra no notice appears to have been taken so 
far of the deductions that can be drawn from Buddhist sources. 
This is all the more remarkable in that the exact dating of 
the Chinese translations enables us to determine the lower 
limits for the dates of a number of Buddhist works, so that 
we thus have fixed points from which to start, Here I propose 
to consider the relationship in date of the Arthadastra to the 
works of Aévaghosa, to Aryaéiira’s Jatakamala and to the 

As for the first of these, it is usual to place Aévaghosa 
early in the second century A.D., a date which cannot be far 
out and is certainly not too early in view of his style and of 
the date of the fragments of the MS. containing the Sariputra- 
prakarana.? Now, though he shows nowhere any acquaintance 
with the doctrines peculiar to the Arthaéastre, this does not 
prove without further examination that it was not already 

t The substance of this study was read a4 a paper before the Seventeenth 
Congress of Orientaliste at Oxford under the title “‘ Some Buddhist writers 
and the Kawfiliya Arthadiatra.” Of the abbreviations B. stands for Buddha- 
corita, and §, for Saundarananda, In quoting the Arthaddatra, I give the 
sentence numbers of Jolly and Schmidt's edition as the most convenient 
form of reference. 

* So long as it was held that the work translated from the Chinese by 
E, Huber under the title of Sitralanbira was by Advaghoga, it was difficult 
to escape the conclusion that he was at least somewhat later than Kaniska. 
Professor L. de la Vallée Poussin seems to hold that the evidence of the 
MS. fragments published by Professor Ladera giving the name of the 
book aa Kalpandmapdifibi ond of the author as Kuméralita does not 
dispose of the previous view (Vijiaptimatratasiddhi. La widdhi de Hiwan 
Tsong, Paris, 1928, pp. 223-4). Enough, however, is extant of the Sanskrit 
text to show that the style is devoid of the characteristics that distinguish 
all Aévaghoga's writings, and the references to Nanda's not having obtained 


athatship and to six abbhijiids (whereas Advaghoga only knows five, 4., xvi, 1) 
cannot possibly emanate from the author of the Sawadarcnanda. 
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in existence in his time or even that, if in existence, it had 
not been so long enough to become a standard work. For 
arguments ex silenfio, particularly in Indian matters, are 
dangerous weapons on which to place reliance and at the best 
do not afford conclusive proof. 

Eivery reader of ASvaghosa must be struck by the number 
of his references to the theory of politics, which, especially 
in the Saundarananda, is his favourite source for similes. 
Twice, for instance (B., ii, and S., ii), he gives us a detailed 
description of the ideal king, which conforms to the ideas 
about kingship then current in India except among the 
exponents of the arthasastra.1 He presumes such acquaintance 
with the teachings of the schools that he gives a numerical 
riddle on them (B., ii, 41); some of the numbers cannot be 
explained out of the Arthasastra, but all fit in fairly, well 
with the teaching of the Mahabh@rata*7 He knows technical 
terms such as parsnigrdha (S., xvii, 41) and maitra (S., ii, 18, 
and xvi, 56), the latter only occurring elsewhere in the 
Kameandakiya Nitisdra. The four upiyas to which, as in 
MBh., xii, 2156, he adds a fifth. niyama (8., xv, 61), are familiar 
to him. He knows how a king should proceed who wishes 
to conquer the earth (8,, xvii, 10) and the progress of the 
saint to arhatship presents itself to him as parallel with the 
progress of a conquering king (S., xvii passim). 

His ideas keep within the limits of the dharw 








particularly, as hinted above, in the form expounded for 
popular consumption in the Mahabharata, In this connexion 
it may be noted that he mentions two rijagastras by name 
(B., 1, 41 (46)), those of Uganas and Brhaspati, which are 


1 T use arthaddatra for the teaching of the school generally and Arthadistra 
for Rautilva's work. 

‘The one disciplined is himself (xii, 2599), the seven protected the seven 
constituenta of a kingdom (xii, 2650-00), the seven abandoned the seven 
vices of kings (v, 1061-2), the five observed the five measures (xii, 2156), 
the three obtained dharma, artha, and bimea (xii, 2150), the three Hiderstood 
thina, erddhi and kyays (xii, 2152 and 2665), the two known are probably 
the frequently mentioned pair, say and apanays or aneya, and the two 
abandoned kima and krodhy (xii, 2721 and v, L160), | 
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frequently cited im the epic as the standard authorities but 
he is so fond of quoting epic tags that we must not draw any 
conclusions from this as to the authorities with which he 
was acquainted. Now the dividing line between the 
dharmasdstra and the Arthasastra must be sought in the 
conception of the ultimate purpose of kingship. According 
to the former the institution of kingship exists for the main- 
tenance of order and the preservation of the structure of 
society. The Arthasdstra no doubt pays lip service to this 
ideal but the essential doctrine underlying the entire work 
is that a king’s sole preoccupation is with his own self- 
aggrandizement and that in its pursuit he should be restrained 
by no considerations except those of enlightened self-interest. 
The originality of the Arthaéastra lies, in my view, not in 
the conception of this principle, which was probably already 
in the air, but in the relentless logic with which all its implica- 
tions are worked out.’ The word wijigigu used as a sub- 
stantive looks as if it had been coined by the author to denote 
the king who acts on this principle; it is thus used twice in 
what appear to be later passages of the Santiparvan (MBA,, 
xii, 3944 and 3962)? and frequently in classical literature. 
Asvaghosa, however, though acquainted with the idea that 
the conquest of the earth is among a king's functions, does 
not use the word but only the form jigisat (8., xvi, 85) as a 
participle and jigigu (8., xvii, 56) as an adjective. His 
Teferences seem to suggest that in his day the idea had not. 
been followed out to its logical conclusion. 

For, if the Arthagastra had been a standard work then as in 
later times, we should have expected not merely that he 
would be more cautious in dealing with the subject of conquest 
but that, when in the Buddhacarva he has to deal with the 
disadvantages of kingship, he would have stressed the 


1 Por further remarks on Kantilya's point of view, see p. 89 below. 

* Ch, ite wae ag an adjective in MLBA.,, xii, 3567, a passage which explicitly 
declares that conquest by means of addarma is not permissible but is- 
proper when effected by means of dharma. 
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immorality inherent in it according to the Arthasdstra., 
After all he knew of anria as applied to affairs of love (B., iv, 
67 ff.) and might have been expected to know of anrta as 
applied to politics. But when it comes to the point the worst 
he can find to say is, B., ix, 48 (a passage omitted in Cowell’s 
Kea ca rdjadharmah. The reference is of course to the many 
passages in the dharmasastras eulogizing danda as the supreme 
duty of a king. It is also worth pointing out here that in 
dealing with the various philosophies of life in B., ix, 55-64 
(Cowell's 45-54)! no mention is made of the principles of 
the Arthaédstra; the relevance of the omission will he 
apparent later on. 

Turning now from ideas to language, I would refer to the 
notes in my edition of the Saundarananda, where I quote the 
Arthasdstra several times to explain words peculiar to the 
two works, The number of such cases is deserving of notice, 
and their importance can be best gauged by considering the 
two most significant parallels in detail. In ii, 45, Suddhodan: 
is described as esakyasakyasamanta, an expression which 
has been found puzzling enough to evoke several proposals 
for emendation. In the Arthasdstra (vi, 1, 3 and 8) sakya- 
sdmanta is used as an attribute which a king and country 
should have and its meaning is made clear by the corres- 
ponding Gnatasémanta in the similar passage in Manu, vii, 69.2 
So far as I know, the expression only appears again once 
later, in the Kaémandakiya Nitisira, where the commentator 
misunderstands it. It is clear that Aévachoga was playing 
of aN eXpression current in the politics of his time, though 





* Cowell's MSS. omitted 11 verses in canto ix after verse 41, according 
subsequent versea Cowell's numbers should be increased by ten only. 

2 Of also Jitahamala, Pp. G7, ll. 23-4, dnatasarvasdmanian «s « prthicin. 
In S., ii, 45, Professor Thomas suggesta in a private i Jat a 
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its use need not necessarily have been confined to the school 
of Kautilya, The other word is ratrisattra (ii, 29) for which 
I would compare satftrajivino ratriedrinah, of K.A., xiv, 1, 4 
and rdtrisattraparah,’ ib, viii, 4, 61. I can find no parallel 
to the word elsewhere. This common use of neologisms 
which failed to hold their place in the classical language 
suggests that no great interval separates the Arthasdstra 

The next author on my list is Aryadsiira whose date is 
probably the fourth century a.p.; for a work attributed to 
him was translated into Chinese in a.n, 454. In the absence 
of the Sanskrit original this proof of date is not conclusive, 
as we cannot be certain that the work was really by the same 
writer, but the probability of its correctness is heightened 
when we consider the style of the Jdtakamald. For on the 
one hand it shows an intimate acquaintance with the works 
of Agvaghoga such as is not to be found in later Buddhist 
efforts in the Kavya style and on the other its language 
conforms more closely to the canons of classical Sanskrit 
than does that of Adévaghoga. A difference of two centuries 
is not, therefore, unreasonable. 

Whereas, if Aévaghosa was acquainted with the Arthasastra, 
he did not refer to it even in places where it would have 
strengthened his argument to do so, Aryagira deliberately 
parades his knowledge of it. The first of the four references 
to political science in the Jatakamala which alone need 
consideration occurs in the tale of Maitribala, Jataka no. vin, 
verse 14, where it is said in praise of the king, dharmas taaya 
nayo na nitinthylih, which Speyer translated, ‘ Righteousness 
is the rule of his political actions, not political wisdom, that 
base science.” As naya is used by Aévaghosa (F., ii, 42 as 
corrected in JRAS., 1927, p. 216, and S., ii, 16) and Aryaéira 
(e.g. verse 2 of this Jataka and xi, 3) to indicate the policy 
a king ought to follow, possibly the contrast is between 


* According to T. Ganapati Sastri ratrivattracardh, which is perhaps 
preferable, 


JRAS. JANTARY 1999. 
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naya and nifi and the meaning then is, “ The ra@jadharma 
he follows is naya, not base nit.” 

The second passage occurs in the Visvantarajataka, no. ix, 
over the episode of the gift of the elephant. In verse 10 the 
prince is said to give the elephant out of attachment to dharma 
and not to be afraid of nitivyaltka, though acquainted with 
rijasastram arthdnuvrttya gatadharmamargam, “the rajasastra 
in which the path of dharma is lost through following artha.” 1 
The significance of the passage, however, lies in the reason 
for which the Brahmins were sent by their king to obtain 
the elephant. This ling ruled over the land immediately 
adjoinmg that of Visvantara’s father (bhimyanantara) and 
therefore according to the Arthasdstra was necessarily the 
latter's foe ; he wished to get hold of the elephant in order 
to overreach Viévantara. The verb used according to Kern's 
edition (p. 53, 1, 3) is abhisarhdhatum, which is evidently the 
same as the atisarndha so beloved of Kautilya and the trick 
recalls the practices recommended in the Arthadastra in a 
manner that can hardly be unintentional. The Pali version 
(No. 547) knows nothing of this motive or of the reference 
to nifi, though in the Pali versions corresponding to the 
two passages about to be discussed the khattawijja, by which 
the doctrine of the exponents of the arthaéastra is meant, 
is Mentioned. The addition of this motif is therefore clearly 
due to Aryadiira’s invention.? 

It will be more convenient to refer next to the fourth passa gre, 
which occurs in the Sutasomajataka, no. xxxi, verses 52-5, 
where Saudisa charges Sutasoma with ignorance of mitt 
and Sutasoma counters that it is precisely because of his 
knowledge of niti that he declines to act in accordance with 
its principles. The adjective jihma, applied to it in verse 54, 

* Speyer’s, “though knowing that the science of politics follows the path 
of Righteousness (dharma) only so far as it may agree with material interest 
(artha)", does not seem quite to hit off the sense. 

* BR. Fick, Featgabe Jacobi, pp. 145-150, holds that the Pali version is 


later than the Jdtalumala: but the evidence geems to me insufficient to 
justify a definite conclusion. 


/ 
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is worth noting in view of the expression nitikautilya prise riiga 
that occurs in the next passage. The Pali version refers to 
the khattadhamma (glossed as the nifisattha) in the corre- 
sponding passage and has in verses 426 and 427 almost verbal 
equivalents of Aryadiira’s verses 52 and 54, but is so different 
in essential details of the story that there can be no question 
of imitation by either of the other but only of a common 
original, 

That these passages refer not merely to the arthaédstra 
generally but to the Arthaséstra of Kautilya in particular 
is made clear by the third passage, which affords a suggestive 
parallel to Aévaghosa's description in B., ix, 55-64, already 
mentioned of the philosophical systems of his day, In the 
Mahabodhijdtaka, no. xxiii, the king’s five ministers set out 
to him five different theories of life, three of which are 
given in the corresponding passage of the Buddhacarita, the 
svabhdvavdda (verse 17) propounded in. terms reminiscent 
of Asvaghosa, the tHvaravdda (verse 18) and the doctrine 
that this world is the end of everything and that therefore 
happiness is the sole object to be sought in life (verse 19). 
The other two, not being mentioned in the Buddhacarita or 
in the list in S., xvi, 17, may well relate to systems which had 
no recognized status in ASvaghosa’s day. The first of these 
is the harmavada, a doctrine that every action is determined 
by a previous action to the entire exclusion of free will. 
The other is described in the following terms :—Apara 
enath ksatravidydparidystese nitikautilyaprasaigesu — nair- 
ghrnyamatinesu dharmavirodhisy api rajadharmo “yam iti 
samanusasdsa | 


21. chilean wa ae kytasrayesu 








Belk th pple tes tr paleo eageiea | 


The verse is difficult to translate neatly and Speyer’s version 
requires modification to bring out the exact sense, which is 
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as follows :—“ Another who held that in the practices set 
out in the science of the Ksatrivas is to be found the rule 
of conduct (dharma) of a king, though they are contrary to 
righteousness (dharma) as following the crooked ways of 
political wisdom (niti) and as being soiled by ruthlessness, 
instructed him thus :— 


21, ‘Seemg that men are the vehicles (a@graya) of a king’s 
actions, just as trees are the vehicles of shade, he should seek 
to acquire a good repute for himself by acting aa if with 
gratitude towards them, so long as there is no advantage to 
be gained by the policy of making use of them, but (i.e. when 
there is such an advantage to be gained) they should be 
employed im his service in the way that cattle are used in 
the sacrifice." "4 


The doctrine thus set out describes so exact! y the principles 
underlying the practices recommended jn the Arthadsastra, 
at any rate as viewed by uo hostile eye, as to leave no doubt 
that that work is referred to here and that we are to Sea 
in the expression nitikautilyaprasayigesu a definite reminder 
of the author’s name; the word, nairghraya, has a significant 
parallel, too, in Bana’s nerghrna in his description of the 
Arthasdstra in the Kadambari. The refutation of the minister's 
views by the Bodhisattva further on contains another clear 
reference: Bhavan apy asman kasmad jti wikutsyate yadi 





asastradrstam vidhitn manyase, so that we can 
now see that Aryadira identifies the Arthasdstra of Kautilya 
with the ksatravidyd, the Khattadhamma or khattawya of the 


' There is a double meaning in kridéragesu and kriye. Properly speaking 
men are triddraye by having o king sa their refuge or support and the use 
of déraya in this connexion seems even to be extended in f., xiii, 71, to the 
meaning “ leader". Tis opposite use here is meant to omphasize the 
contrast between the dharmadistra and the arthasjatra. The correspondence 
of kriye and yajie hints that yajia is really nothing more than i, 
> magic ". The late Professor Gawronski'a conjecture of Ai for tw eth 
last pide spoils the point of the verse. 
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Pali Jatakas.1 Again the arguments used earlier in the tale 


by the five ministers to inspire in the king distrust of the 
Bodhisattva by the suggestion that he is a spy sent by an 
enemy king to effect his ruin are evidently a clever skit on 
the uses to which the Arthaddstra recommends spies should 
be put and recall the passage in the Visvantarajataka already 
discussed, while the opposition of view is pointed by the 
final emphatic exposition of the principles of the dharmadastra. 
The corresponding Pali version is Jataka no. 528. While 

several of the verses show similarities of argument and 
oceasionally of language with Aryaéiira's, the minor details 
differ so considerably that a direct connexion seems 
improbable. Their agreement, however, in a capital point, 
namely, in the philosophical views attributed to the five 
ministers, shows that they derive from a common original 
whose purpose was to set out and refute these five heretical 
views, The Pali version is evidently the work of a man 
without Aryagira’s education in Hindu lore and in particular 
its reference to the khattavijga, viz. matapitaro pi mdaretwa 
attano va altho kdmetabbo, though very close to a phrase of 
Biana’s in the passage of the Addambari already alluded to, 
does not necessarily imply any direct acquaintance with the 
tenets of the Arthaéistra. Moreover, like the Pali Vessantara- 
jdtaka in the episode already discussed, it has nothing to 
correspond to the suggestions Aryasiira puts into the mouths 
of the five ministers for distrusting the Bodhisattva but the 
latter's statement in it of the Ksatriyan science is worth 
notice (Fausball, v, p, 240) — 

Yassa rukkhassa chiydya misideyya sayeyya vd | 

na tassa sitkham bhaiijeyya mittadibhi hi papako || 

Atha atthe samuppanne samilam api abbahe | 

attho me sambalend ‘ti suhato winaro maya || 

i* of ; oe + af i 

the orcupations a Brahmin or érameya cannot properly follow but this 
does not necessarily prove that the reference is to the arthaddatra, for any 
of the functions of government are improper for those who lead a saintly Life. 
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Several points in these verses recall the verse already quoted 
from the Jdtakamald, the comparison with the shade of a 
tree, the parallelism of idea in mittad@bii and krtajiiacaritaih 
and the injunction to cut down the tree if any use can be 
made of it as compared with the injunction to use men like 
sacrificial victims when needed; there must have been 
something of the sort in the common original. The Pali 
version shows also that the common original ended with a 
statement of the principles of the dharmasastra, A definite 
conclusion is hardly possible but I incline to the view that 
the Pali writer intended by khattawijja, like Aryadira, 
to refer to the Arthasastra of Kautilya, though probably 
deriving his knowledge of it from popular report and not 
from direct study ; if so, it is to be inferred that the common 
original knew it too. The alternative is that Aryadira turned 
a reference to the earlier arthasastra into a reference to 
Kautilya’s work. 

To sum up, it is quite certam that Aryasira knew the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya and that in his day it was regarded 
as the standard work on the arthaédstra so that the lower 
limit for the date of its composition can hardly be later than 
a.D, 250, The Pali versions of the Sutasoma and Mahabodhi 
Jitakas cannot be dated with any approach to acOUrAcy 
except within very wide limits, but in view of their style 
and of the five philosophical theories quoted in the latter 
they cannot be much older than the Jaakamala. But if 
the common originals of the Pali versions and Aryadiira’s 
tales meant by the reference to the Ksatriyan science the work 
of Kautilya, the lower limit for the latter must be placed 
a good deal, perhaps a century, earlier. 

This conclusion is consonant with the evidence of the 
Laiikdvatdrasiitra. The main body of that work dates from 
not later than the fourth century a.p., as it was translated 
into Chinese in a.p, 443. Subsequently an appendix of B&4 
slokas was added, which appears in the second Chinese 
translation of a.p, 513. This addition is put mto the mouth 
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of a previous Buddha called Viraja Jina, who prophesies the 
coming of the Buddha of the Sakya Tace and various events 
before and after that. Verse 786 prophesies that the Gupta 
kings would be succeeded by Mlecchas, so that this addition 
must date from the last quarter of the fifth century when the 
Gupta empire had dissolved beneath the attacks of the 
Huns, Later on the coming of future rsis is announced in the 
following order, in verse 813 Panini, in verse 814 Katyayana 
the composer of siitras and Yajiiavalkya, in verse 816 Valmiki, 
Masurikea, Kautilya, and A4valiyana, and finally in verse 817 
the scion of the Sakyas. Evidently, therefore, at the end 
of the fifth century a.p. Kautilya was placed on a level with the 
ancient rais in point of age and the work which earned him 
this position must be at least several centuries earlier than 
that date. 

Two points of interest arise out of this passage. In the 
first place, it contains no hint of any connexion between 
Kautilya and the Maurya dynasty, though the latter is known 
to the author of the appendix, being mentioned in the same 
verse as the Guptas. Secondly, Masuraksa is only known 
as the writer to whom is attributed a collection of gnomic 
verses under the title of Niisastra in volume Mdo 123 of the 
Tibetan Tanjur. This translation follows immediately after 
a Sn ai longer work called both Canakyanitidastra and 

| ardjanitisastra and is of exactly the same nature 
as ii various pallscatea of gnomic verse which pass under 
the name of Canakya.* It shows no Buddhist influence and 


"The context shows that this i# the correct interpretation of verses 
797-800, and that J. W. Haver (Dor Laibicatire-siira wv. das Sambhya, 
Stuttgart, 1927) is in error in taking them to give the name and parentage 
of the author of the appendix. 

? Mr. J. van Manen eays of it in the Foreword to the second edition of 
the Cazakyardjanitidastram (Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 2, 1926), p. xiii, 
that it has certain verses which are contained in nearly all Canakya callec- 
tions and are nowhere elee attributed to another. I have made a cursory 
examination of it in the British Museum copy (fol. 194b-2a), this volume 
being missing in the India Office set. It is divided into seven cantos, con- 
taining some 120 or 130 verses; the exact number is uncertain, as some- 
times five or six lines are used to translate a single verse, and all the verses 
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must surely have been well known to Hindus at the time it 
was translated. Why then is the name Masuraksa unknown 
to Hindu tradition?" Further the use of the name Canakya 
in connexion with the Arthasdstra seems to be a good deal 
later than the association with it of the name Visnugupta 
Kautilya and there are traces of a tradition that they were 
different persons.* Accepting the tradition that Visnugupta 
Kautilya was the author of the Arthadédstra and taking the 
view that seems to me unavoidable that he was a different 
person from the minister of Candragupta Maurya, for whose 
name and story legend is our only authority, are we to 
conclude that the minister's name was Canakya and that in 
that case Masuraksa was his personal name or a nickname ? 


must be identified to attain certainty, The first verse gives Masurakes's 
name, and mentions the arthaddatra os one of his sources, an unusual feature 
in these collections. The remaining ten versea in this canto contain general 
rules for the conduct of life, of which I have not identified any, In eante ij 
verses 8-10 consist of the well-lmown series beginning simAdd ebiin, 
describing the twenty qualities of animals which should be imitated, 
Canto vil describes in 19 verses the qualities of a king and his various 
nervante; they seem superior in quality to the similar verses in Haeberlin's 
Cinaltyodatom ond in the above mentioned, the Bhojaraja, recension, while 
the Vrddhecivatya (Bombay, 1852) hag not the series ot all. I hare 
identified m third of the remainder, almost all in the Bhojarija recension, 
though some occur in the other two also. A more prolonged search would 
probably result in the identification of many of the rest. The text of the 
verses scoms generally good; very few deal with the faulta of women, 
most treating of the behaviour to be adopted towards relations, friends. 
foes, evil men and servants. It seems to have more unity than the Canakya 

' The only similar name I eon find is Suraksa, the hime of Vyiss in the 
fourteenth age in Vayupurdne (Anandidrama 8.8,), xxiii, 182. The verse 
Jooks corrupt, having no legs than three conjunctions where only one is 
required, and the name may therefore have suffered mutilation by the low 
of a syllable. 

* Namely in Bhattotpala’s references in his commentary on the 
firhajjataka (quoted in the preface to the first edition of Shamassstry's 
translation), which suggest that according to the authorities he followed 
Visnugupta and Cinakya were considered two separate persons and that 
he identified them in accordance with the traditions current in his day. 
That he meant the two persons under discussion here can hardly be doubted i 
for there surely cannot be another pair of the same names who had 
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Or are Canakya and Masuraksa different persons and, if so, 
can we hold that Masurakea was the real author of the verses 


passing under his name? There certainly seems to be no 
reason for fathering any one else's work on so little known 
an individual. 

However that may be—it does not much concern the 
question here under debate—I feel justified in holding that, 
taking the Jatakamald and the Lajikdvatdresitra alone, the 
lower limit for the composition of the Arthasastra is certainly 
not later than about a.p. 250 and is probably a good deal 
earlier, if the Pali Ahattartjja refers to Kautilya's work and 
not to the earlier arthasastra, It also looks as if it cannot be 
far removed in date from Asvaghosa and in particular cannot 
be much earlier. In fact it would agree with the evidence 
here set out if we took the beginning of our era as the upper 
limit for tts date, so long as it is borne in mind that this is 
an estimate based on probability, not on rigid proof. These 
limits agree with ‘the fact that, leaving out of consideration 
works which may know the Arthaésdstra but do not treat 
it as a standard work, no work of Brahmanical origin which 
treats it as a recognized authority, that is, which is sub- 
stantially later than it, can safely be dated as early as a.p. 300, 





II. Nores on Lanp Tenure and AGRICULTURE 


The correct interpretation of the text of the Arthasdstra 
depends to a large extent on a correct appreciation of the 
author's mentality and aims. If it is wrong on the one hand 
to read into it the ideas of a great stateaman or a deep political 
thinker, on the other hand half its value is missed by treating 
it as the pedantic theorizings of a pandit. The book is in 
essence the work of a practical administrator little interested 
in political theories beyond the principle that the king's 
advantage is the sole rule of action and unfettered by moral 
or religious prejudices except in so far as their existence in 
others affects the execution of policy, Its aim is to describe 
and consider critically the different courses that can be taken 
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in the various difficulties of administration, and no passage 
can be held to be satisfactorily explained till its practical 
bearings have been made clear, Except on the moral side, 
Kautilya’s attitude comes naturally in fact to all who have 
been engaged in administrative work, and it is on the strength 
of such experience, even though limited in amount, that I 
venture to attempt an explanation of certain passages! to 
which justice has not hitherto been done. 

1. Book IT, chapter 24, deals with the duties of the sitddhy- 
akga, which consist in the cultivation, direct or through 
tenants, of stabhtime and in the collection of certain irrigation 
dues. Svabhiimi is correctly taken by Shamasastry and 
Jolly (Festschrift Kuhn, p. 28) to mean the “ crown lands és 
the lands in actual cultivating. possession of fhe king. An 
exactly parallel expression is current to-day in Bengal, where 
the demesne lands of a landlord are known as nij lands, the 
term being used in the Bengal Tenancy Act, The similar 
Persian form, khudkasht, which was used ‘in the old Bengal 
Regulations to denote what is now known as a settled raiyat, 
is How used occasionally in Bihar in the same sense, 

To anyone who reads ch. 24 in either Shamasastry’s or 
Jolly and Schmidt's edition, the transition from the deser; 
tion of the cultivation of the crown lands to that of the 
collection of irrigation dues will appear excessively abrupt ; 
further, as their texts stand, these regulations must apply 
to collections of dues for all classes of itrigation works, and 
it 18 not apparent why the sit@dhyaksa should collect: them, 
seeing that they ought to fall within the ordinary duties of 
the staff responsible for the collection of land revenue, 
Despite, therefore, the weight of Professor Jolly’s opinion 
to the contrary (Festgabe Jacobi, p. 427), I think one must 
take svasetubhyah as heading the regulations about irrigation 

‘A recent work dealing with some of the passages discussed here is 
B. Breloer, Keufaliya-Siudien, i. Das Grundeigentwm in Indien, Bonn, 1927. 
Tfind myself unable to accept the theories act out init and disagree entirely 


= several of the proposed translations and the deductions drawn from 
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dues in a sentence to itself and not as the last word in 
sentence 20, which I quote in full a few lines lower down. 
Sva has the same meaning as in svabhdmu, and the reference 
is to the king’s private irrigation embankments, which b= 

maintains for the irrigation of the crown lands, there being 
also, as appears from Book ITI, ch. 9 and 10, irrigation works 
belonging to other persons, The collection of the dues for 
the use of this. water from the cultivators of lands other 
than crown lands eo falls within the sitadhyaksa’s 
sphere. To join evasefubhyah with the perane anyatra 
krechrebhyah gives no sense, e.g. Shamasastry’s “with the 
exception of their own private lands that are difficult to 
cultivate “ is nonsense in the context, even if sefu could have 
this meaning, which is highly improbable, though Professor 
Jolly has accepted Shamasastry’s version (Festschrift 
Kuhn, p. 29). . 

The chapter begins with the description of direct cultivation 
by labourers under the supervision of the superintendent. 
Then follow two sentences, 19 and 20, which have given a 
lot of trouble, describing cultivation by tenants. 

19, Vapatiriktam ardhasitikah kuryuh | 

20. Svaviryopayivino va caturthapafcabhagikah | yathestam 
anavasitam bhagamh dadyur anyatra krechrebhyah } | 

The first sentence is usually taken to mean that he should 
let Iand which he does not sow for any reason to the class 
of tenant known as ardhasitika*® This, though probably 
correct, is difficult. natural way to express what it 
amounts to would be to omit eipdtirittam and add va after 
ardhasitikah, Since the ardhasitika is little better than a 
landless labourer, it cannot be lack of labour that is the 








* Jolly and Schmidt print sentence 20 as a whole, omitting the avagraha 
in “bhdgikab. I follow Shamasastry in dividing it into two parts for 
convenience’s sake ; it would really be better to take the last two worda 
ans seperate sentence tov, 
* For vaps “sowing "', “area sown’, of. Ind. Ant., xv, p. 340, 1 46, 
where a feld is described an erihieipithakaiia ha vidie- wee deen which 
requires two pithakas of seed to sow it with "’. 
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reason for letting it out, nor can lack of seed be in question ; 
for if the king has no seed, a fortiori the ardhasitika will not 
have any. As a possible alternative which avoids these 
difficulties and does not introduce any greater ones of its 
own, | suould like to insert va after vdpdatiritam and take the 
sentence as meaning that alternatively the land should be let 
out to cultivators whp pay half the produce as rent on the 
tapatirikta system, explaining that as the system under which 
an amount equal to the seed sown is deducted from the gross 
produce of the field and handed over to the tenant, the balance 
being then divided between the king and the tenant. Such a 
deduction would not be made in the case of the one-sixth 
share payable as land | revenue and is therefore due for 
mention here. 

To assess the value, if any, of this conjecture, a clear 
understanding is needed of the position of the ardhasitika 
and of the conditions of his tenure, which can be obtained by 
reference to existing forms of tenancy in Bihar, Two classes 
of tenant of distinctly different status hold land on produce 
rent, as it is called, that is, paying a share of the produce 
(or an equivalent in cash of the share at the market price 
of the day) as rent instead of paying a fixed cash rent. Both 
are regarded as tenants by the law, not as labourers, which 
distinguishes the system from the Italian mezzadria, In both 
cases the landlord supplies only the land and the tenant 
finds the seed, ploughs, cattle, and other Tequisites of cultiva- 
tion. The first class, which is a survival from the days before 
fixed cash rents were the rule, is limited to. the districts af 
Patna, Gaya and part of South Monghyr.? There it is or 
was till recently the rule that paddy land is held by the 


' A description of it, which has been much criticized of late years by one 
achool of officers as idealized, will be found in G. A. Grierson, Notes on the 
instrict of Gaya, Bengal Secretariat Book Depét, Calcutta, 1893. The 
latest and most authoritative study from the economic paint of view ia in 
E. L. Tanner, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in fhe 
fhetrict of Gaya, Patna, 1919; for further details sea the similar reports 
on Patna and South Monghyr. i 
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ordinary taiyat (cultivating tenant) on condition of paying 
a portion of the produce, usually a half, as rent; if the 
share is actually divided out on the threshing floor, the tenure 
is known as batdi or aghor batai, and if it is settled by appraise- 
ment before reaping, then as dandbandi or bhaoli, the latter 
term being also used to deseribe the system as a whole. 
Other lands are held on cash rents, The reason for the 
survival of this tenure is the necessity for a complicated 
immigation system in this area if the cultivation of paddy is 
to be successful in ordinary years, and it is held that the 
landlords have an inducement to keep up the system because 
their income is dependent on the size of the crops. The rights 
of the cultivators in these paddy lands are in no way different 
from those of the settled or occupancy raiyats (to use the 
legal terms) holding on cash rents, except that in the case of 
those holding by bhaoht the crops may not be reaped till 
appraised and that in the case of those holding by fafat the 
crops must be reaped and threshed only in the presence of 
the landlord's representative and must be stored pending 
division on the Jandlord’s threshing floor, The tenure is 
probably closely parallel to that of the ordinary cultivator 
under the conditions prevailing in Kautilya’s day, 
substituting the king for the landlord, but has a special 
interest with reference to the conjectured interpretation of 
vapatirikta. For when the division is being made or the 
landlord's share is being worked out after appraisement, the 
tenant is allowed so much of the gross produce to cover costs 
of cultivation, usually 5 per cent., the equivalent of the seed 
roughly, this being possibly the historical origin of the 
allowance, 

The other elass, which corresponds exactly to the ardhasitika, 
is to be met in small numbers everywhere in Bihar. As a 
general rule they have a small holding of their own but 
have to eke out their living by labour, and they are thus 
halfway between the ordinary cultivator and the landless 
labourer. In addition to their own small holding, if any, they 
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cultivate on batai either the landlord's own lands or the 
lands of a big raiyat. Public opinion among landlords and 
tenants alike regards them as tenants at will, and there are 
still traces of a feeling that the bat@iddr has a special relation- 
ship amounting almost to service towards his landlord. But 
modern conditions have made him a much freer individual 
than Kautilya’s ardhasitika, whose wife is reckoned among the 
household servants (A.A., 1, 13, 15) and whose widow shares 
with the gopala’s widow the unenviable distinction of being 
responsible for her husband's debta (A.A., iii, 11, 28). In 
the case of the gopala this is clearly to be explained by the 
terms on which he looks after his master’s cattle, and it may 
be presumed that an ardhasitika’s debts would be only 
for gooda entrusted to him by his landlord. 

Taking sentence 20 in parts, the first is usually understood 
to mean that alternatively the land may be let out to those 
who live by their own labour, who are to receive a fourth 
ot fifth part of the crop for their labour. The contract, on 
the face of it, is improbable not merely because of the smallness 
of the share received by the labourer but still more because 
a labour contract of this description, in which the labourer 
has to be lent seed and the means of cultivation, is not suited 
to Indian conditions; and I also fail to see how it can be 
extracted from the Sanskrit. Caturthapaiteabhdgika ought 
to mean “ paying a fourth or fifth share of the produce as 
rent,’ in which case svaviryopajivin cannot mean “ one 
who lives by his own labour”, even granting that virya could 
possibly mean “ labour” ; for a labourer would not get better 
terms than an ardhasitika. Why too should such a clumsy 
periphrasis be used for “labourer? A parallel expression 
occurs in Manu, vii, 138, karukaii chilpinas caiva siadramné 
catmopajivinah, i.e. Siidras who are not dependent on others 
for their living, but have some independent means of 
livelihood, such as a trade or art, and in Gautama, x, 31-2, 

' Of. athabhigiya in the Agoka edicts. 
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pyakhyatah, This suggests that, taking virya in its natural 
sense of “ valour’, “manly vigour”, the expression refers 
to those who live by the exploitation of their martial qualities, 
such as soldiers, policemen, peons, etc., whom it is a regular 
custom im India to provide with land on favourable terms. 
Tt is, m fact, almost equivalent to Bana’s Sas!ropajivin, ‘‘ one 
who lives by the profession of arms.” 

The next part is translated by Shamasastry, “‘ Or they may 
pay to the king as much as they can without entailing any 
hardship on themselves,” and by J. J. Meyer, “ Sind sie nicht 
mi Rande gekommen, so migen sie nach Wunsch einen Anteil 
geben,” Both seem to me improbable; Kautilya has too 
practical a mind to suggest an arrangement which must lead 
to endless trouble, and probably to riots, at the time of 
harvest. Avasita bhaga is “a determined share”, i.c, the 
shares set out above, a fourth or a fifth; surely, therefore, 
anavasita bhaga means a share other than those determined 
above, so that the translation should run, “ They may pay 
a share other than those set out in the previous sentence, as 
may be agreed on,” giving, as so often in the Arthaéastra, 
elasticity to hard and fast rules. Anyatra krechrebhyah can 
hardly refer to cases of natural disasters such as floods or 
famines, seeing that the rent is not an unalterable sum in 
cash or grain but a proportion of the produce and therefore 
nil in such circumstances. Presumably krochrebhyah refers 
to cases where the king's stocks of grain are deficient (v, 2, 1), 
and the two words accordingly lay down that in such cases 
the crown land should not be let out on such favourable terms 
but should be cultivated direct as being the more profitable 
method. 

Sentences 21 to 24 deal with a dues for the use of 
water from the king’s emban its, the share of the crop 
payable being fixed according to the ESS of the irrigation 
artangements and consequently to the amount of water 
used. Hastapravartima refers presumably to irrigation by 
swing basket and the like (Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 





| 
i 
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Caleutta, 1885, § 949), skandhapravartima to the lever known 
ordinarily aa a laftha (ib., § 928 ff.) and srotoyantrapravartima 
may be flush irrigation from rivers (ib., § 918). The next 
sentence runs, karmedakapramdnena kedaraii haimanayrn 
grasmikarh wi sasyam sthipayet, in which kedaravi as an 
adjective in conjunction with the other two and meaning 
“rains crop” seems to me highly improbable, as well as 
requiring another wi after haimanarh. Ganapati Sastri 
hardly gets over this difficulty by reading kaidaram, which 
equally cannot have this meaning. To me the obvious 
solution seems to be to amend to Kkeddre, since anusvdra 
and ¢ are regularly confused in MSS., the reference being 
to the conaideratio&s that should govern the selection of 
crops for irrigable land. Haimana then means the crops 
reaped in the winter, such as winter paddy, and graismika 
the irrigated crops reaped in April and May, the latter 
naturally requiring much more irrigation and consequently 
more labour for their cultivation. I am not sure under 
which head sugarcane should come. It is usually planted 
towards the end of the cold weather, and in most parts 
requires much irrigation during the hot weather. Ip 
Bihar the cutting of the crop begins as a rule in January 
and may go on till April, but in northern and central India 
cutting may begin as early as November. 

The rest of the chapter does not call for comment here. 

2. We have surprisingly little in the Arthaédstra about the 
land revenue levied on cultivators other than those cultivating 
crown lands. That the share was ordinarily one-sixth may be 
deduced from the mention of sadbhiga among the sourees 
of revenue (ii, 15, 3), Presumably the king's share was divided 
on the threshing-floor so that no asseasment was required ; 
for, if there had been any system of appraisement such as 
was a well-established custom by Akbar's day,! it would 
surely have been mentioned as requiring special arrangements, 
All we have is the prescription for the maintenance of ela borate 

* Blochmann and Jarrett, Ain, TT, p. 44. 


| 
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registers by the officials known as gopa (ii, 35) which are 
intended not merely to prevent evasion by taxpayers but also 
evidently as a check on the dishonesty of the collecting staff. 
Nothing is said about the system of collection, but the form 
of the registers shows that each cultivator paid direct to the 
officials. The efficiency of the land revenue system was so 
essential to the stability of a government in India and the 
collection of revenue in kind on a large scale presents such 
difficult problems to the administrator, as may be seen from 
Sir George Grierson’s and Mr. Tanner's works referred to 
above,’ that one can only suppose that this side of administra- 
tion had little interest for the writer. 

3. In Book V, ch. 2, we have what may be called an 
dpaddharma, the special measures for replenishing the king's 
treasury when its emptiness is causing him difficulties, some 
points in which deserve notice. These special levies are 
not to be exacted as a regular measure, but only once. The 
first measure is confiscation of part of the stocks of grain 


(dhanyasydmsam) in the possession of cultivators and com- 


ory purchase of the rest, so far as not required for food 
orseed, At least it seems to me that, if the reference was to 
taking one-third or one-fourth of a crop as land revenue 
instead of the usual one-sixth, we should have had bhaga 
here and not amsa. This suggests that in sentences 13 to 15, 
apaharin is to be understood as meaning “ withholding ” 
and not “stealing”, and that the penalties accordingly 
graded with respect to the gravity of the opposition to 
the king’s authority—least when only one person is concerned, 
more if several persons of the same community combine, 
and heaviest in case of general opposition. ‘The immunity 
of Brahmins from this measure does not prove any exceptional 
consideration for them on the author's part; high-caste 





'P. 02, n.1, Those most qualified to judge believe that in practice 
under the produce rené system, while the landlord’s demands work out 
nt between 40 and 45 per cent. of the crop, the actual collections amount to 
only 25 per cent. or even less on an average. 

JHAS. JANUARY 1999, 7 
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tenants still expect and often get special treatment,! so that, 
like Kautilya, the modern landlord prefers a village which is 
siidrakargakapraya (ii, 1, 2). Alternatively, if the stocks are 
not confiscated the revenue officers must make great efforts 
to have the area of land under cultivation increased and to 
see that it is properly cultivated (sentences 8-10). This 
represents an important stage in the agerandizement of the 
king's position, According to the old theory, the king did not 
exist jure divino but was merely set up to protect the people 
against external foes and internal disturbers of society, and 
he was given a share of the crop so that he might carry out 
this function efficiently; traces of the way in which this 
contractual theory worked in practice are still to be found 
in out-of-the-way parts of India.* Here we are at the point 
that, in addition to the liability to lose newly settled land if 
he did not cultivate it (ii, 1, 12), the cultivator must in cases 
of urgent political necessity, though not as a general rule, 
cultivate as much land as possible, not for himself, but in 
order to help the king out of his difficulties. Ultimately it 
becomes an accepted principle that it is the cultivator's duty 
at all times to cultivate as much land as possible in order 
that the king may profit by the consequent increase of 
revenue, instead of its being his right to hold the land subject 
to the payment of taxes to do as he likes with 

* For an instance see Grierson's Notes on the District of Goya, pp. Ti-8, 

* Thus in the Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in 
the Dhatrict of Ranchi (Bengal Secretariat Book Depét, Calcutta, 112}, 
p. 79, § 188, Mr. Reid, speaking of the khuntkhatti tenures of the Mundas, 


says, ‘' The rents payable by the ownera of the intact khuntkhatti villages 
really represent the emall tribute which the Mundas or their descendants 
agreed to pay nos a subsidy for the support of their feudal chief." 

7 Cf. W. H. Moreland, Sadia at the Death of Abber, p. 97. Naturally no 
coherent theory of the various rights of property in land could grow up 
in such soil, The growth of the king's Poaition seems to me also illustrated 
by the difference in wording between Manu, viii, 39 (on treasure trove) 
ardhabhag raksapdd raja bhimer adhipatir hi aah, ic. “overlord of the soil” 
us ata a the oe quoted by the commentator on K ol. 11, 24, 
which is evidently much later in date, raja fhiimes patir drstah Sdstrajiair 
udaknaya ca, though even in this pati is not the same aa ore " and 
leaves room for other rights in land and water, 


==, . 
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Sentences 8 and 9 run as follows :— 


8. tasyikarane va samaharirpurusd grisme kargakindm 
udvipan karayeyuh | 


9. pramadavaskannasyatyayarm (var. pramadapannasya”’) 
dvigunam uddharanto bijakale bijalekhyarn kuryuh | 
_ What does wdedpa mean here ? Sowing is not done in the 
hot weather but with the first onset of the rains, and anyway 
bijakale must mean “at the time of sowing", not “at the 
time of germination of the seed”, so that udedpa cannot 
mean “sowing”. It isin fact not recorded in this sense at all, 
its essential meaning being “ throwing out ” or “ subtraction ”. 
The moment any showers fall in the hot weather, particularly 
in what is known as the cho(a barsdt, the “ little rains ” that 
precede the monsoon, usually by a fortnight or so, work starts 
on preparing the land so as to be ready to sow when the 
rains arrive. Udvapa surely therefore means “ clearing the 
land ", “ preparing it “, possibly even * clearing fresh land ”, 
deriving from the “excavate of udvap. Sentence 9 
has been correctly translated by Dr. Meyer, and need not 
be dealt with here, 

#. Two main classes of arable land are known to Kautilya, 
kedéra and sthala, a division which is identical with the 
primary classification of land which revenue officers make 
in Bihar to-day. Kedara is the wet land growing mainly 
paddy, with often a catch crop sown before the paddy is 
reaped and with an occasional variation of sugarcane. It 
is low land divided into very small plots, each carefully 
levelled and surrounded by a small bank so as to retain water 
and keep it at the same depth throughout ; these plots are 
known now by the name hiydr or kiya This land may or 
may not be irrigated. Sthala is the wpper dry land growing 
rains and winter crops, usually known in Bihar as rabi land, 
because it grows rabi (winter) crops. Irrigation does not 
_* Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, § 62, records kigdri as used for “ beds 
formed ina field for irrigation ", but gives a nearly similar use to the above, 
which waa familiar to me in practice, in Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 53. 
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seem to have been practised on athala. The kinds of land 
irrigated are described in ii, 6, 5, pugpaphalavatasandake- 
diramilavapah setuh, the revenue from these sources being 
presumably the crop shares mentioned in ti, 24, 21 ff. ; 
that is, irrigation was confined to fedara land, to orchards 
and to the special crops growing in the different sorts of 
enclosures. Vata has its modern equivalent in Bihar in 
bari land, that is, land close to the homestead, highly manured, 
generally enclosed, and often irrigated, which is used for 
growing vegetables and special crops (e.g. nowadays tobacco). 
But milavapa has not been satisfactorily explained by the 
translators." Probably, as the Amarakosa gives avajpa — 
Glavala, the reading should be “milavipah equivalent to 
"witldlavalah, What is evidently the same word occurs 
again in ili, 9, 41,°sandevapanam, and in vii, 14, 37, setuvapesu ; 
the meaning dlavala would do in all three cases. The only 
parallel use I can discover is in a ninth century inscription 
at Gwalior (Ep. Ind., i, p. 159), where a field is described as 
situated vyaghrakendikabhidhane haramilavape, of which the 
last two letters are unfortunately not quite certain, Hara 
is taken here to be the same as Hindi far, “ pasturage “ or 
“land in the immediate vicinity of a village”, but the 
passage does not determine the exact sense of milavapa., 
The area of the two fields granted is described as WLYOr 
gqgopagiriyamapyendvape yavandm drona ekddasa, in which 
dvapa is used in the same sense as vapa, in the passage quoted 
on p. 91,n.2. Vdpais used in Ep. Ind., xiv, p. 303 (transla- 
tion p. 310) in a sense that seems to me doubtful and to be of 
no help here, 

The sources of irrigation include two kinds of tank known 
as saras and ftafaka, in addition to wells, pits (iii, 9, 41), and 
inundation canals from rivers, It appears fromiii, 9, 31, and 
$2, that there might more than one tataka on the same 

1 1t certainly doea not, ss has been suggested, include sugarcane, 


which is propagated by cuttings, not by planting roots, and which in an 
case is already included under the head beddrn. | . 
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slope, one above the other. I infer therefore that a tataka 
is what is now known in Bihar as an dhar, a reservoir formed 
by throwing an embankment across a slope with smaller wing 
embankments; where the slope is slight, a considerable area 
will be flooded by an a@her during the rams, so that this 
fits in exactly with the provisions in these two sentences 
to guard against the flooding of land already irrigated by an 
existing tataka by the formation of a new one below it and 
against the cutting off of the supply of water of a tataka by 
making a new one above it. It must be admitted, however, 
that the Hindi derivative, télao, is never used for dhar, so 
far as | know. If tat@ka means an dhar, saras must refer to 
an irrigation tank formed by damming up a valley or stream. 

5. It is an interesting speculation whether the part of 
India in which the Arthasastra originated can be determined. 
Book II does not quote from other works and reads much 
more like the notes of an official with all-round experience 
than summaries from other works. It appears to be based 
on practical knowledge, and the same practical vein runs 
through the handling of legal and other questions in the 
three following books. If this view is correct, there ought 
to be sufficient indications in these books to show in which 
part of India the author obtained his experience. So far as 
agriculture goes, the accounts fit in admirably with conditions 
in south Bihar,? not so well with north Bihar, and not at all 
with Bengal or north-western India. The description would 
probably also cover a good deal of central India. From the 
suggestions as to the size of villages and the distances between 
them (ii, 1, 2) he seems to have lived in a fairly populous part, 
and the repeated mention of forest tribes suggests possibly 
south Bihar, but more probably central India, The preference 
for trade routes to the south is also noticeable (vii, 12, 30 #.). 

' For an admirable description of these embankments, see Gricraon, 
Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 54. 

® Provided my explanation of tafjiéa is accepted ; otherwise the author's 


ignorance of the dher system would seem to imply ignorance of the conditions 
of Magadhn, as the dier can hardly be o recent invention. 
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While I incline to central India, someone with a wider 
knowledge of the country than mine may be able to draw a 
definite conclusion. 

6. Though it is not germane to the points discussed above, 
I should like to add a note on the meaning of the word 
vaidehaka, To my mind he has his exact analogue in the 
bepart* of Bihar to-day. Though this word is used in a 
general sense of any small trader, it denotes particularly a 
man whose capital consists of a bullock-cart or a pack animal 
or two and a few rupees cash or credit with a wholesale dealer 
ina market town. He wanders about the countryside, some- 
times buying small lots of grain or other agricultural produce 
in the villages at harvest time and selling them to the 
wholesale dealers, at others taking salt, cloth, or other goods 
from a wholesale dealer and retailing them in the villz res OF 
at markets. Like so many other remains of old India, he is 
disappearing under modern conditions, but his insignificance 
and his wandering life made him the ideal disguise for a spy 
who wished to go round the villages without attracting 
attention. 


1 The dictionaries recognize various forms, Forbes haindri, dyorded, 
and beopdri, Fallon byopari and baipari, and Ram Lal byaupari: it in alec 
confused with formations from Sanskrit eyocahdira, I give it here in the 
form familiar to me in practice. 


October, 1028. 





A Prose Version of the Yusuf and Zulaikha 
Legend, ascribed to Pir-i Ansar of Harat 
Br REUBEN LEVY 


N Ethé’s Catalogue of the Persian Manuseripte in the 
India Office Library, there is an entry (No, 1778) 
describing a prose work entitled Aniteu ‘-Muridin wa Shamsu 
‘-Majalis, which is ascribed in the imtroduction and 
colophon to Shaykh ‘Abdullah Ansari of Harat. Ethé, 
obviously assuming the genuineness of this ascription, states 
in Geiger und Kuhn's Grundriss (vol. ii, p. 282) that the work 
is the oldest prose version of the Yisuf and Zulaikha story, 
and on this assertion of Ethé’s a recent number of Islamice 
(vol. iti, April, 1927, p. 10) contained a plea from Berthels 
for fuller information about the work, At the suggestion of 
Professor Nicholson I undertook the examination of the M&., 
which the India Office authorities kindly placed at my disposal 
in the University Library at Cambridge. 

The MS., which appears to be the only one extant of the 
work, is late, having been written in the year 1013-1605 
at Burhanpir, Almost from the first page doubt arises on 
its authenticity. After the usual Aamdullah and blessings on 
the Prophet and his kin, the MS. continues on folio 1b :— 


EI clei Syd eb Ty pile He Ley ae 

igh gles Uhae Ob5 3 9) Las SX pel asl 

NGS So came has ths eau cls Xt 
P| ail yee 


This is very reminiscent of the flowery style of Persian 
associated with later writers, such as Wassaf or Jimi, and it 
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ean be closely paralleled in introductions and colophona of 
Persian works lithographed in India. 

There follows an account—beginning in Arabic and con- 
tinuing in Persian—of how the author came to undertake the 
work. Certain friends of his, anxious to acquaint themselves 
with his views, aphorisms, good counsel, and message of truth, 
- but finding his ordinary works beyond their understanding, 
approached him with the request that the would compose them 
some work in Persian that would be within the compass of 
their comprehension. In accordance, therefore, with the divine 
behest which bids a man speak to his fellows according to their 
intellectual capacity, he wrote the present book. It is worthy 
of remark that Hii Ahalifa (Fluegel's edition, vol. vi, 
p, 189), in speaking of another work of Ansari's—the Manazilu 
‘LS@irin—quotes a passage from it which gives a similar 
reason for composing that work, In this section of the MS. the 
author is called :— 


ML HL all (Ly sad ole) cil 
45 ols DI Sool gt tll Gob ge GME! cole 
é dic 4\f) is?) tS plac | al) As oY! 63 als 


“The Shaykh, the truth-demonstrating Imam and 
subtile doctor; guide of mankind on the road through 
destroying perils; he that has achieved the approach to 
God's mercy, that is to say the Shaykhu ‘l-Islam, ‘Abdullah 
Ansari; may God grant him favour.” 

Pir-i Ansar could no more have written that than Moses 
the account of his own death and burial in the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy. It is doubtless possible that the introductory 
matter in the MS. is an addition by a later hand, but there 
appears to be neither a break in the continuity of the text nor 
any change in the style. 

There is more definite proof against Pir-i Ansar's authorship 
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of the work in folio 6a and the following section, where, after 
explaining the motives for the revelation of the Sira of 
Joseph (Siira xii), the writer quotes a number of mystical 
authorities who attest the pregnant character and inward 
significance of the Sara. Amongst these authorities is the 
Imam Ghazali, He was not born until 450/1058, and would 
have been about 30 years old, therefore, when Pir-i Ansar 
died. It is a matter for doubt whether Ghazali had by that 
time achieved fame enough to entitle him to a place alongside 
such giants as Mangir-i Hallaj and Sahl ibn “Abdullah 
Tustari, though it is possible. Doubt of the spurious character 
of the work is, however, set entirely at rest when (on f. 14a) 
we find ‘Attar quoted. The only possible Sufi authority of 
that title is Faridu "-Din, who was not born until 5139/1119; 
that is, thirty years or more after the death of Ansari, which 
took place in a.p. 1088. 

Certain negative evidence goes to support the conclusion 
that the work in our MS. is not that of Ansari. None of the 
biographers and bibliographers who notice him has any 
mention of the Anisu ‘-Muridin! Hajji Khalifa, m fact 
(Fluegel’s edition, No. 1339), would seem to be the first 
authority to mention the work contained in our MS8., which he 
calls the Unsu ‘-Muridin of Khwaja ‘Abdullah al-Ansari 
of Harat. Unfortunately he fails to give the year of the writer's 
death, and thus adds to the difficulty of identifying the author 
of the work. It may, incidentally, be pointed out that Hajji 
Khalifa might easily have seen a copy of the MS. with which 
we are dealing, for it was written in a.p, 1605, and he did not 
die until ap. 1658. 

One last piece of internal evidence may be added to 
strengthen the case agaimst Piri Ansar's authorship. In the 

t Eg. Al-Dhahabi, Ta'rikhw 'LJalam (Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 50, 1. 176a- 
Pee Al-Safadi, Al-Wajfi 4i'l-Wafoyat (Brit. Mus. MB. Add. 23,355, 

f. 1414); Jami, Nofohdiu "Uns (ed. Nassau Lees, p. 376); Rizh Quli 
Khan, Riygazu 'l-'Arifin, A more or leas completo list of authorities 15 Spee a 


in the notes to Mirza Muhammad Khin Quewint’s edition of the Chahar 
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poetical works commonly attributed to him he uses for his 
fakhallus the names “ Pir-i Ansar", “ Pir-i Harat”, or 
“Piri Hari”, whereas in the one long poem given in our 
MS.—a series of mathnawiyat—the author's takhallus Appears 
as’ “Abdullah”, Though the fact is not conclusive in itself, 
it affects the cumulative weight of the evidence. In the MS. 
itself there would appear to be no positive clue to the author, 
and the work may still be the earliest prose version of the- 
Yiisuf and Zulaikha story, but its value for Sufi studies 
cannot be as great as it would have been if it had come from 
the hand of Ansari of Harat, 





Two Aramaic Ostraka 
By A, COWLEY 
(PLATES OT-V) 
A. 
FMHIS was given some years ago to the University Library 
at Cambridge by Sir Herbert Thompson, who bought it 
with other objects from a dealer in London. I have to 
thank the Librarian for his kind permission to publish it. 

From the character of the writing, as well as from the 
contents, it is clear that it comes from Syene (Assuan), and 
its date is no doubt 450-400 p.c. It was broken into at 
least three pieces, which when joined together present a 
practically complete text. It begins on the concave side, where 
the writing is very distinct. The continuation, on the convex, 
ig more roughly written, owing to the irregularity of the 
surface, and is moreover a good deal faded, so that it is only 
by repeated efforts that I have succeeded in making out most 
of it. For the photographs (of both ostraka) [ am mdebted 
to the skill and patience of Mr. J. F, Phelps of the Clarendon 
Press (see Plates ITI-V). 

The document is a letter dealing, as usual, with domestic 
details, the nature of which is not entirely clear. It was sent 
by X (not named) from a place not named, to his mother at 
Syene. NPN’ has gone to Syene to sell sheep for SHMRY, 
X asks his mother to help N, whowillin return help X. N had 
promised X that if he went to his (N’s) house, they (his 
servants) would give Hannah a goat for him (X). The 
servants now refuse to do this, and instead send in a bill for 
bread and wheat, N even asks her what she wants. The 
implication seems to be that by showing kindness to N he 
may be brought to a better mind, 
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The text is as follows :-— 
Concave 
mI Tp oN Se 
swim ton mops > nnoe 


he 


5 
bya “ono *? oa N2E3 
Nop oy Pe AN B2n2 

9 “bre mast 
Ny nos Any 
PISph TT mat 

Conver 

Say nos 8 
be 05 “5 3h bn q3 9 
sy iny mand unm cnend 10 
vee 1 MT Ds pROSA 
on TIO — “ayn? 12 
TT Op FN OM AN 13 
TONUN 4. 1 
YOR Ay Ad 1s 


TRANSLATION 

Concave 
1. To my mother Kovelia: a blessing 
2. Isend to you. Now, behold, 
3. NPN', who tends the sheep of SHMRY, was 
4. A friend of you (both). He has come to Syene with the 

sheep 

5. to sell, Go and stand 
6. by him in Syene this 
7. day. If you treat (him) 


—qa oo 2 mo CO 


Conver 
8, well in Syene, he will treat me 
4. 80. Behold, he promised me saying “ Go 
10. to my house and they shall give to Hannah (?) a goat till 


11. she come to you”, Now they have turned round [and 
refuse] | 





FAS, 1929, 
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12, to do (this) for her. Behold, they count 
13, even bread and wheat. He 

14. has . . . and has asked her 

15. saying “ What do you want /” 


Nores 


L 1. The restorations are certain, The name seems to be 
new. It is no doubt Jewish. 

1.2. The last word was bent round to fit the space and 
hence the tail of the } is sloping. 

|. 3. The writer first wrote “D4 Ny" Noss “N. the 
shepherd of 8." Then he was dissatisfied with the phrase 
and added 33 above the line, meaning it to be read 
‘DT NIP “py 3, but he wrote 5) a little too far to the left. 

wins. The & here, as in N'Y", is strangely formed, 
but must be so read. The name looks like Egyptian. 

NIP here and in |. 4 would naturally be taken to mean 
“birds” (especially for sacrifice) as commonly in later Hebrew. 
This however is unsuitable with "yy. In the Aramaic papyri 
(ed. Cowley, 1923), No. 35, 10, note, it was suggested that > = 

= [NY = RSE, since it is there associated with sy (aa 

inl. 10). This is confirmed by the present passage. The 
aS r= bes however, requires further gma 
It may be from a different stem; cf. the use of | mp 
Hebrew. 

“7D evidently an Egyptian name, as probably that of 
his shepherd was (but ef. Gen. xlvi, 34). If it is Sekhem- 
re, it ought to end in , as Professor Griffith pointsout. They 
were willing to do business with the Jewess, although their 
sheep might have been used for sacrifice. 

L4. pansy Spa: cf. Aram. Pap. 30, 23,24. The plural 
sufix makes it unlikely that this isin apposition to SHMRY, 
as it were “a friend of your family". Writing to his mother he 
would have said “a friend of our family". It is probably 
predicative, “‘ N. was a friend of 8. and you.” 
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MINS with simple accus. loci quo itur, as in Aram. 
Pap. 15, 3. 

1.5. 725") asin Aram. Pap. 9, 6, with no object expressed. 

“IN correctly, fem. imperative. 

“a\?, Not "73, nor “i> “before me, which is not 
found in Aram. Pap. or B.A. It is ‘Op, fem, imperative, 
and My ‘oyP may be compared with O753p w in Aram. 
Pap. 38, 6. * Stand with him ” means“ help him ” to sell the 
sheep well. For the two verbs without connective particle 
ef. Aram. Pap, Ahikar 103, "yy pay. 

LT. 7 12YN with 7 energicum, after y7; a8 Aram. Pap. 
Ahikar 82, where see note, 

18 lw). The traces remaining make 5 certain, 

"ay". The "| is badly made, but nothing else seems 
possible. For the phrase cf, Aram. Pap. 38, 8. 

lL. 9. jt). The ] is doubtful, but cf. the second 45 in 
ns, 1.10. There onght to be a trace of the tail of 5. 

“ti. The 3 is very faint, and the } might be a “. 
The meaning “‘ promised ” is rather forced. 

1.10. ‘pis. There are perhaps traces of “5 and possi bly 
room for 5, or perhaps Sty is used with a simple accusative, 

7" the jussive form, correctly. 

mam is very uncertain, I at first read it “35, which 
however would not fit in with the rest of the text. In one of 
the photographs a very faint trace of what may be a appears 
above the line, the tail of 3 is perhaps visible, and the 5 looks 
more like a f. This agrees with ‘PROS inl. 11. Hannah 
must be some dependent of the writer, It can hardly have 
anything to do with Nom) and m3 in Aram. Pap. or B.A. 

TY I fip, not 3yP hp. The + is always slanting, and 
the last letter is 7 which is smaller than, The lis equivalent 
to our indefinite article, as in Aram, Pap. 

l. 11, soon 1s fairly certain, though the * is partly 
effaced and looks like a 5. * Till she come to you" I suppose 
means “in order that she may bring it to you ”. 

MH. Only the is certain, and } is probable, It 





— 
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iN with simple accus. loci quo itur, as in Aram. 
Pap. 15, 3, 

L. 5. “575 as in Aram. Pap. 9, 6, with no object expressed. 

“iN correctly, fem. imperative. 

“Sip, Not “32, nor "349 “before me”, which is not 
found in Aram. Pap, or B.A. It is ‘S¥2, fem. imperative, 
and Sy “=- may be compared with D739 V2 in Aram. 
Pap. 38, 6. * Stand with him ” means « help him ™ to sell the 
sheep well. For the two verbs without connective particle 
ef. Aram. Pap. Ahikar 103, TTTSy pay. 

1:7. PIsyN with 7 *mergicum, after ji: a8 Aram. Pap, 
Ahikar 82, where see note. 

8. sti), The traces remaining make 3 certain. 

Tay". The 7 is badly made, but nothing else seems 
possible, For the phrase cf. Aram. Pap. 38, 8. 

L. 9. jis]. The ] 18 doubtful, but cf. the second 5 in 
Hs, 1.10. There ought to be a trace of the tail of 5, 

"fi. The 3 is very faint, and the } might be a “=. 
The meaning “ promised ” is rather forced, 

1.10. “pin5]. There are perhaps traces of *3 and possibly 
room for 5, or perhaps Son is used with a simple accusative. 

A the jussive form, correctly. 

=n is Very uncertain. I at first read it 155), which 
however would not fit in with the rest of the text. In one of 
the photographs a very faint trace of what may be a “appears 
above the line, the tail of 3 is perhaps visible, and the ™ looks 
more like a 7. This agrees with NSF in l.11. Hannah 
must be some dependent of the writer Tt can hardly have 
anything to do with s3m5 and pam in Aram, Pap. or B.A. 

TY 1 i3y, not Spr ny. The > is always slanting, and 
the last letter is § which is smaller than 5, The | is equivalent, 
to our indefinite article, as in Aram. Pap. 

1, 11. J-NDON is fairly certain, though the 4 is partly 
effaced and looks like a 5, « Til] she come to you” | suppose 
means “in order that she may bring it to you ”. 

yur. Only them is certain, and } is probable, It 
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looks as if we should read *}7=}M, but a connective particle is 
wanted with the next word (a verb ?) which I cannot read. 
The meaning seems to be “ they turned round and refused 
to do it ", i.e. to give the goat. 

L12. => s2pn> “to do (it) for (him or) her “’, probably 


for Hannah, 


Se is probable, though the is rather like a ps 3 
“ Reckoning " as part of a debt apparently. 

Li4. ... Teannot guess this word. 

1.15. ob seems the most likely reading. There is scarcely 
room for 655. But it is a strange ending to a letter. 

B. 

This was found by Sir Flinders Petrie in the course of hia 
excavations at Beth-pelet (Josh. xv, 27; Neh, xi, 26) in the 
south of Judah, He very kindly sent it to me for examination, 
and allowed me to publish it. 

The writing is on one side only, and is unfortunately very 
much faded. In order to make a legible plate I have inked over 
the letters in the photograph. 

The text seems to be a fragment of accounts, or a report of 
expenses to a superior. There are traces of a second column, 
but it probably only contained isolated entries, The language 
is Aramaic, but the character of the writing differs from that 
used at Syene and Elephantine, and is evidently influenced 
by the “ Phenician ” style. Thedate may be guessed at about 


"00 B.c. 
The text is as follows :— 
Rs al oo 
APS Mplh3 2 Expenses of the house of 
= 258 $3 AMNEK (or thy workman) 

lot 4 Shebaniah the sum of... 
"05 5 to Shebi 

N"S"y) 6 the Arab 

m7tS  T in his-hand 
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I. 1. Only one letter remains. 

2. pypip3] as in Aram. Pap. 73, 7, 14. 

[MPS. There is a faint trace of a possible pm. 

1. 3. JS8 or possibly "S3y. This may be “thy work- 
man”, if the document is a report of expenses, Or is it a 
name? In the other column ° is no doubt for DS. 

1.4. [7rlau. There are traces of =P (t), but the 5 is 
not quite certain. If 7358 ig @ name, we should read 
[213] here. 

|. 5. Anew entry after a wider space, 

7. sor(s] asin Aram, Pap. 81, 32-8, of money or goods 
held by a person. 


Two Notes on the Ancient Geography of India 
By J. FH. VOGEL 
(a) Kanragaseta = KarraxocotAa 


| recent years explorations of great importance have been 

conducted on a Buddhist site in the Palnid taluk of the 
Guntur district of the Madras Presidenev, lastly under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. H. Longhurst, of the Archeological 
Survey of India, The site in question which comprises several 
ancient mounds is situated in the midst of wooded hills on 
the right bank of the river Kistna or Krishni, the Kannapenna 
or Kannavanna (Skt. Krishnavarna) of Pali literature, at a 
distance of some 15 miles from Macherla and on the border of 
the Nizam’s dominions. One of those mounds is known 
by the name of Nagarjunikonda. Mr. Longhurst claims it to 
be the most important Buddhist site hitherto discovered in 
Southern India, 

The discovery of several ruined stiipas and monasteries, 
of remarkable pieces of sculpture in a late Amaravati style, 
and of numerous Brahmi inscriptions fully confirms Mr. 
Longhurst’s estimation. The inscriptions, more than thirty 
in number and all eomposed in Prakrit, refer to the same 
Ikkhaku (Skt, Ikshvaku) dynasty which is also mentioned in 
the Jaggayyapeta inscriptions discovered by Dr. Burgess in 
February, 1882. On paleographical evidence they may be 
assigned to the third century of our era. A paper containing 
transcripts and translations of these interesting records of 
Buddhism will shortly be published in the Epigraphia Indica! 

In the present note I only wish to draw attention to one 
point which relates to the ancient topography of Southern 

* A preliminary account of the diseovery will be found in the Anaual 
Report on South-Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 31st March, 1926, 
Madras, 1926, pp. 4 and 92 £, and for the year ending 31st March, 1927, 
Madras, 1928, Pp. 71 f. Some of the statements made here regarding the 
ee ee 
1926, Leyden, 1938, io 1-16, eager ge 

JHAS. JANUARY 1929, a 
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India. Among the Prakrit inscriptions found on the site of 
Nagarjunikonda there are two of considerable length, each 
of which was incised on the stone floor of an apsidal shrine. 
One of these two inscriptions is of peculiar value for the ancient 
topography. It records that a chetiyaghara—evidently the 
apsidal temple in question—with a floor of stone slabs and 
with a cetiya had been founded by an updsika, named Bodhi- 
siri, on the Siripav[v]ata (Skt. Sriparvata),) on the east side 
of Vijayapuri in the monastery at Culadham[m|]agiri, Besides, 
the inscription enumerates a number of pious foundations 
which were due to the same donor. Now among the latter 
we find the following: Kamtakasele* mahdcetiyas[s|a pruv{v}- 
addre selamamdavo, “at Kantakasela a stone shrine at the 
eastern gate of the Great Cetiya (Skt. Caitya).” 

There can be Jittle doubt that the locality indicated here 
by the name of Kantakasela must be identical with the 
KavraxocovAa ¢€uaregov mentioned by Ptolemy (vii, 15)? 
immediately after the mouths of the Maisilos River. It 
follows that this river has been rightly identified with the 

Several of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions refer to 2 
Mahacetiya, the ruins of which are represented by a mound 
now called Ubagutta or “Owl Mound”. In all probability 
this is th same stiipa which is mentioned in connection with 
Kantakasela, 

As to the exact position of Kantakasela we shall have to 
await the further results of Mr. Longhurst’s excavations, If 


* Acoording to Tibetan tradition Nagirjuna epent the last part of his 
life in s monastery called Sriparvata. 

* The vowel-aign over the « has the appearance of an o stroke. But in 
these inscriptions the rendering of the vowel marks is far from accurate, 
Moreover, if we compare the names of other localities which ocour in 
this prasace, Viz. Culadham m jagiri, Mahidham mjagiri, Devagiri, 
Pu{piphagiri, and Puv(v]asela, thero can be little douht that the correct 
form must be Kantakasels, and not “sola. 

* Variant readings are Contacesila, “seilla. Cant iconta, and Cantacoryla, 
Cf, Louis Renou, La gtographie de Ptolémee. L'Inde (vii, 1-4}, Paria, 
1925, p. 8.) 7 | 
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we are right in identifying it with Ptolemy’s KavraxocovAa, 
we may be sure that this place was situated on the right bank 
of the Kistna and at a considerable distance up that river. 
Ptolemy calls it an ¢uadpiov, ie. “an authorised sea-coast 
mart ".' We may assume that it was an important port in 
the second century of our era when such a vivid trade was 
carried on between the Roman Empire and Southern India. 
This sea-borne commerce, testified by hoards of gold coins of 
the Roman Emperors, accounts for a thriving population of 
merchants at Kantakasela and indirectly for the existence 
of the great monuments which once adorned that place. For 
it was especially among the wealthy commercial classes that 
the Buddhist religion found many devotees, 
(6) Tue Brspurka River 

In Richard Schmidt's Nachtrage zum Sanshrit-Wérterbuch 
in Kitrzerer Fassung von Otto Béhtlingk, an important lexi- 
cographical publication which has lately been brought to 
completion, we find on page 133 the following entry : “ Kandu- 
kabinduka f. N. pr. eines Flusses, Festgr. 16.” 

Ido not know which “ Festgruss ” is the one referred to by 
the author. Anyhow, the name Kandukabinduka is, I believe, 
due to an error made by Biihler in editing the two Sarada 
prasastis found in the temple of Siva-Vaidyanitha at Baijnath 
(the modern form of Skt, Vaidyanatha) or Kiragrama in the 
Kangra district of the Panjab.* 

The river-name was supposed by Biihler to occur in 
Prasdsti ii, verse 10; which he transcribed and translated 
as follows 3 — 
éailasytikde calited ruciranavavayah khelativa sahelam kulya 
Kanyeva yatra sphuradura *-lahari Kandukabindukakhya Kira- 

* E. H, Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire and 
India. Cambridge, 1998, p, 107. 

* Of. Cunningham, Arch, Survey Report, vol. v, pp. 178 fl.; plates xiii 
and xliv, and Fergusson, Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, revised 
edition, London, 1910, vol. i, pp. 207-301. 

" Ep. Ind, vol. i, pp. 97 £f. 

* Evidently o misprint for -uru-, 
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gramo “bhirdmo gqunaagananilayo vartate ‘dhitrigartam so ‘yam 
rijanakena prabalabhujayuja raksito Laksmanena. “ There 
is in Trigarta the pleasant village of Kiragrama, the home of 
numerous virtues, where that river called Kandukabinduka, 
leaping from the lap of the mountain, with glittering waves 
sportively plays, thus resembling a bright maiden in the first 
bloom of youth (who jumping from the lap of the nurse grace- 
fully sports), That (village) is protected by the strong-armed 
Rajinoka Lakshmana.” 

Biihler’s reading of the verse is unobjectionable, but the 
word finduka must, in my opinion, be connected with the 
preceding and not with the following compound. In other 
words, we ought to read the second pada :-— 
kulya kanyeva yatra sphuradurulaharikanduka Bindukakhya. 
The river is compared with a playful maiden, and the waves 
of that river are likened with the playing-balls which she 
tosses up and down, We would, therefore, propose the 
following rendering of the passage in question: “‘ Where that 
river called Binduka, leaping from the lap of the mountain, 
with sparkling wide waves resembling playing-balls merrily 
plays, like a bright maiden in the first bloom of youth.” 

It was rightly recognized by Biihler that the river so well 
dezeribed by the poet is the modern Binnu, on the left or 
east bank of which the village of Baijnith is situated, It is 
one of the feeders of the Bias (ancient Vipasa or Vipas) which, 
flowing through deeply cut river-beds, have given the hill- 
district of Kangra its ancient name of Trigarta. 

From the modern form “Binnu"™ it is evident that the 
ancient name of the river was “ Bindu(ka) ” and not Kandu- 
kabinduka. The forms Binoa and Binwa used by Mooreroft 
and Cunningham respectively do not agree with the local 
pronunciation. The Kangra District Gazetteer in its latest 
edition (Lahore, 1926, p. 10) has “ Binnun ”, 


* Cf Annual Report Arch, Survey of India for the year 1003-6, pp, 17 ff., 
plates v and vi. The correct date of the inacriptions must be Saka 1196 
corresponding to a.p. [3v4, . 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 
A MONGOLO-TIBETAN SEAL 


Capt. Forbes-Tweedie, of the 2nd North Stafford Regiment, 
was recently so kind as to place temporarily at my disposal 
the seal of which the inscription is reproduced below :— 





He acquired it in Darjeeling in 1926 with the history attached 
to it that it had originally belonged to the Depung Monastery. 

The seal itself stands exactly three inches high: the base, 
on which the inscription is carved, is of metal 1%, inch square 
and ,*, inch thick. The inscription is f inch square, The 
metal portion is joined flush on to the wooden handle, which 
is square where it joins the base, then ta pers slightly to a waist 
surrounded by a collar, square in section and semi-circular 
in profile, from which emerges a bulbous knob, trefoil-shaped 
in profile in one axis and roughly oval in the other, carved in 
low relief on the trefoil-shaped faces. A hole is pierced 
through the collar in the same axis as the trefoil shape and a 
piece of very grubby silk is tied through it. 

The wooden handle is painted a dark crimson overlaid with 
gold seroll-work. The base is apparently of iron. The 
inscription is carved so skilfully that it might well be the 
work of a European die-sinker but there is apparently no 
Teason to suppose it to be of other than local manufacture. 
Taking it as a whole there seems no reason to suppose that it 
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is of great antiquity, but there is no positive evidence on the 
subject. 

The inscription is in the usual Tibetan square seal-character 
which is a collateral descendant with Phags-pa Mongol of the 
early Tibetan alphabet. This alphabet was published by the 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Francke m his “ Note on the Dalai Lama’s 
Seal and the Tibeto-Mongolian Character" (JRAS., 1910, 
p. 1205) and various seals in this alphabet were published by 
E. H. Walsh in his two articles “ Examples of Tibetan Seals ” 
and “ Kxamples of Tibetan Seals: Supplementary Note ”’ 
(J RAS., 1915, pp. 1 and 465). 

There seems no doubt that the inscription is to be read 
as follows :— 

Raa 
ea 5 
a) 


nomchhi merg(e)n mkhan. po. 

The only possibility of doubt is the first character in the 
second line. In Mr. Walsh’s examples the sign for ¢ is a 
horizontal line with a small downward-pointing cusp in the 
centre while subscript -r is a straight horizontal line: 
Dr, Francke’s authorities seems to indicate that the two 
characters should be reversed, and certainly ¢ for the straight 
horizontal line seems correct here. 

The interest in the inseription, and, indeed, as far as I know, 
its uniqueness, lies in the fact that while the first two words 
are indubitably Mongol the third is equally indubitably 
Tibetan, the whole inscription meaning “ The religious, wise 
Abbot”. The seal therefore appears to be the official privy 
seal of the abbot of some monastery presumably in Mongolia, 
and therefore not the Depung Monastery, 

One linguistic point is of interest. It is to be observed that, 
as in the Phags-pa inscriptions, the Mongol ¢ is represented 
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by the aspirated chA and not the simple ch, This agrees with 
the observations of Ramstedt in Mongolian phonetics. The 
fact that chh and not tsh is used to represent this sound may 
perhaps be regarded as evidence of antiquity, since the latter 
pronunciation is now normal, but the spelling may be 
traditional, 

G. L. M. Cravsow. 


A NOTE ON THE MIZMAR AND NAY 

Difficulties occasionally arise in recognizing the various 
musical instruments of the “ wood-wind ” froup among the 
Arabs of the Middle Ages as well as to-day. For instance, the 
Arabic word mizmdr, and the Persian word ny, stand for any 
instrument of the “ wood-wind ” family, i.e. either term can 
refer to a reed-pipe (cylindrical or conical bore)? or a flute 
(lip or beak variety). These words also have a specific as well 
45 a generic meaning since’both mizmar and nay are names 
given specially to the reed-pipe by the Arabs and Persians 
Tespectively, We know this on good authority, 

Tbn Sina (d. 1037) says in the Shifa’ that the mizmdr is an 
instrument “‘ which you blow into from its end which you 
swallow ",* in contradistinction from the instrument “‘ which 
you blow into from a hole like the yara’ which is known as 
the surnay "2 On the other hand, his pupil, Al-Husain ibn 
Zaila (d. 1048), uses the same definition but substitutes the 
term n@y for mizmar.4 This out the description in 
the Mafatih al-‘ultim (ca. 476-7), which says that “ the nay 
is the mizmar” and that “ the surndy is the saffdra and 
likewise the yara'”.® Further, we havea passage dealing with 

* Reed-pips = a reed-blown instrument, 

" The single vibrating reed of the Arabs has to be taken oom pletely 
into the mouth, 

* Bodleian MS., Pocock, 109. The passage ia corrupt in both the 
Indin Office (Loth, 477) and R.A.S. copies. 

* Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361, fol. 239, 

» Mafatih al-‘uldm, 236. In the thirteenth century Vocabulista in Arabica, 
216, 392, the last-named instrument is written yard. 








Ler 
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the mizmar in Ibn Sina’s Arabic treatise the Kitab al-vajat,’ 
which is reproduced in the Persian Danish nama, but the 
instrument is here called the nay.* 

Yet in spite of these clear and definite statements that the 
mizmar and the nay were identical, and that both were reed- 
pipes, we find that these names were also allotted to separate 
and distinct instruments representing the reed-pipe and flute 
respectively. Al-Farabi (d. 950) certainly deals with the 
** wood-wind ” under the generic term mazdmir (sing. mizmar),° 
yet he discriminates betweeen the mizmar and the nay in the 
specific sense." The Ikhwan al-Safa’ (10th century) also con- 
sider the mizmar and nay to be different.6 This latter 
distinction continues in several Arabic speaking lands in 
modern times, notably in Egypt.? The result is that the 
term nay in one country designates a flute, while in another 
it refers to a reed-pipe. How did this confusion arise ! 

Whilst the Pre-Islimic Arabs probably used the words 
mizmar or zamr to denote any instrument of the “ wood- 
wind”, they appear to have known the reed-pipe and the 
flute under the special names of mizmér and qussaba (or 
gasaba) respectively.’ Similarly, the Persians used the term 
nay in a generic sense for a “‘ wood wind” instrument as well 
as in a specific sense for a reed-pipe, whilst denoting, it would 
seem,* the flute by the name nay narm (“flute douce”),® 
Later, the two types were distinguished from each other by 
the genus of the reed (nai) from which they were made, as the 


i Bodleian MS., Pooock, 250, fol. 168. 

* Brit. Mus. MS., Add. 166590, fol. d41v. 

® Leyden MS., Or. 651, fol. T7 et seq. Kosegarten, Lib. Cant., 05. 

* Leyden MS., Or. 651, fol. 15 et seq. Kosegarten, Lib, Cant,, 45. 

* Bombay Edit., i, 97. 

© Peser, de I' Egypte. Etat Mod., i, 934. Lane, Mod, Egypt., chap. xvii. 
Darwish Mubammad, Sofa’ al-awpit (Cairo, 1328), p. 18. Abmad Afandi, 
Nail al-adab fi mito: (Balig, 1320), p. B4. 

" Al-Aghéni, ii, 175. <Al-Mufaddaliyydt, xvii, Lane, Lexicon, s.¥. 

* CL Dory, Suppl. Dict. Arabes, av. 

® Al-Jowiligh Aitib ol-muc-arrab, 
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nay siyah (black nay), a reed-pipe, and the ndy safid (white 
nay), a flute. This custom was actually followed by Arabic 
writers in the nay aswad and nay abyad.* 

So long as qussaba (or gasaba) stood for a flute with the 
Arabs there was scarcely any likelihood of confusion arising. 
But as soon as Persian instruments and nomenclature came 
to be adopted in Arabian music, the vexed question started_ 
Unfortunately, when the Arabs borrowed the Persian word 
nay in the specific sense, they did not always attach the 
qualifying adjective which determined whether it was a 
reed-pipe or a flute. The result is that, not only in the Middle 
Ages, but even to-day, we must know the provenance of the 
instrument referred to, or the nationality of the wnmiter, 
before we can determine whether the word nay stands for a 
reed-pipe or a flute. 

Henry Grorce Farmer. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 
COMMUNICATION 


1, Le bureau de la fondation n'a pas subi de modifications 
depuis le mois de novembre 1927, et est ainsi composé : 
C. Snouck Hurgronje (président), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. De 
Boer, J.J. Salverde de Grave et C. Van Vollenhoven (sécrétaire- 
trésorier). 

2. Le bureau est heureux d'’avoir pu faire paraitre dans 
l'année écoulée, comme huitiéme publication de la fondation, 
Les “ Livres des Chevaux ” par G. Levi della Vida. 

3. Des huit publications de la fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d’ exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la 
fondation, chez l'éditeur BE. J, Brill, aux prix marqués: (1) 
Reproduction photographique du manuscrit de Leyde de la 
Hamisah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96; (2) Kitéb al-Fakhir 





1 Kane al-tubaf, Brit, Mus., MS., Or. 2361, fol. 263, Ibn Ghaibi, Bodleian 
MB., No. 1849, fol, TOv. 
® Muhommed ihn Murdd Treatise, Brit. Mus, MS., Or. 2361, fol. 173v. 
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de al-Mufaddal, éd. C. A. Storey (1915), 1.6; (3) Streitachrift 
des GazAli gegen die BAatinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), 
fl, 4, 50; (4) Bar Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, &d. A. J, 
Wensinck (1919), fl. 4, 50; (5) De Opkomst van het Zaidict- 
ische Imamaat in Yemen, par C. Van Arendonk (1919), 
fl. 6; (6) Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, 
par I, Goldziher (1920), fl. 10; (7) Die Epitome der Meta- 
physik des Averroes, iibersetet und mit einer Einleitung 
und Erlauterungen versehen, par 8. Van den Bergh (1924); 
fl. 7, 50; (8) Les “ Livres des Chevaux”* par G. Levi della 
Vida (1928), 4. 5, 
Novembre, 1928, 





OBITUARY NOTICE 
Thomas Hunter Weir 


The Society has lost one of its older members by the death 
of Thomas Hunter Weir, D.D., Lecturer in Arabic at 
Ginsgow University, who passed away at his home, 

amilton Park Terrace, Glasgow, on..th May, at the age 
of 62. Dr, Weir had a long association with the University, 
having been born at the Old College, where his father, the 
Rev. Duncan Harkness Weir, D.D., from 1850 onwards was 
professor of Semitic Languages. He began his Oriental 
studies at Glasgow in 1885 under his father’s successor, 
Professor James Robertson, and proceeded to the degrees 
of M.A. and B.D. Shortly afterwards he spent two years in 
Western Australia, returning in 1893 to take up the appoint- 
ment of assistant to Professor Robertgon. He pursued his 
study of Arabic in Germany, Syria, Egypt, and North Africa, 
He knew North Africa well, particularly Morocco, where he 
made frequent and prolonged visits in the course of which 
he travelled over the whole of that region. In 1900 he was 
elected a member of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1907, when 
an independent lectureship in Arabic was founded at Glasgow 
University, he was appointed to it and held that position 
till his death. A few years ago he was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity by the University of Aberdeen. 

Besides articles in various periodicals and contributions 
to the Encyclopedia of Islam and the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, he published in 1899 A Short History of the Hebrew 
Tezt of the Old Testament (Second edition, 1907); The Sheikhs 
of Morocco in the XVIth Century, 1904; Aralie Prose Com- 
position, 1910; Revised editions of Sir William Muir's “ Life 
of Mohammed,” 1912, and of the same author's Caliphate, 
1915; The Variants in the Gospel Reports, 1920; Omar 
Khayydm the Poet (a verse translation with an introduction 
and commentary) in the Wisdom of the East Series, 1926. 
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He was of a retiring disposition and had no love of publicity. 
All who came within the circle of his friendship remamed 
there to the end, The successive groups of students who read 
with him during the 35 years of his academic life not only par- 
ticipated in the fruits of his exact and profound study of 
Arabic, Hebrew or Syriac which he delighted to share with 
them, but in other ways unconnected with learning they found 
him a never failing source of sympathy, encouragement, and 

A. 8. F. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS 
Indica by L. D. Barnett 


1, Tae Baacavapeiraé. Translated from the Sanskrit with an 
introduction, an argument, and a commentary, by 
W, Dovetas P. Minn, M.A. 9x6, pp.x-+ 303. London, 
Oxford printed: Oxford University Press, 1928. 

Mr. Hill may be congratulated on having produced what 
is perhaps the best work on the Gita that has appeared for many 
years. He gives us the text, well printed in the best Devanagari 
type of the Oxford Press, with translation and footnotes 
beneath it, preceded by an Introduction in which he studies 
with scholarly detail the cult of Krsna Vasudéva and the 
composition, age, and doctrine of the Gita, with a summary 
of its arguments; and at the end come bibliographic notes, 
an index of important Sanskrit words occurring in the text, 
and a subject-index. He has read widely and wisely in Indian 
literature, sparmg no pains to elucidate the variorum of 
theology and philosophy which forms the Gita and to reduce 
it to order; and it must be admitted that he has achieved 
a large measure of success. 

Good as it is, however, the work calls for some criticism, 
We will begin with the translation. 

In some passages Mr. Hill obscures his meaning by needless 
and clumsy inversion of words. Examples of this are v, 6, 
“the saint whose way is practice! to Brahman comes right 
soon,” and xviii, 48, “ every enterprise in imperfection is 
involved.” Some of the terms used in translation, too, do 
not seem quite happy. The rendering of adhsbhita, adhidéva, 
and adhiyajiia (rightly explained in the introduction) as 


" This is a very loose translation of yéya-yuita. Mr. Hill, objecting to 
Higidly uniform translation of technical terms, frequently errs on tho 
other side and renders them by words that convey little of their special 

rt a 
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" Essential Bemg”, “ Essential Deity”, and “ Essential 
Sacrifice ", and of déea@/ and surah as “ Lords of Heaven ”, 
is rather misleading and inaccurate. In ii, 48, samatva is 
not quite the same as “to be of balanced mind”; it is “ to 
be indifferent ” in the older sense of the Moses preferring 
neither. In iv, 32, I think that rifatd is not “ outspread ”, 
but “ performed ”, and cle a mukhé is modelled on the 
type of Agnér mukhé: Brahma is Agni (iv, 25) as well as 
everything else conuaabed with sacrifice (iv, 24).1 “* His self 
controlled by contemplating Brahman” is much too loose 
to represent brahma-yoga-yuktdima, v, 21. Nidh@nam, xi, 18, 
is not “treasure-house ” but “treasure”. In xi, 32 Kale 
ought to be translated literally as “Time”; there is much 
philosophy (Kala-vada, Zervanitism, ete.) behind it. In 
xiv, 20, Mr. Hill translates qundn dzha-samudbhavan “ which 
owe their being to the body”, and adds in a note “ which 
exist in relation to the Self banaisee it is embodied”; but 
this is terribly forced and contrary to the whole va of 
Indian thought. In ix, 16 and xvii, 13 the rendering of 
mantra by “rune " is misleading, as a glance at the Oxford 
Dictionary will show. In xviii, 60 I venture to question the 
rendering of svabhdvajéna .. . nibaddhah svéna karmana 
by “bound by thine own duty born of thine own nature ”, 
and would rather understand it as meaning “ framed lin 
your present personality] by your own [previous] harm 
which is the result of nature ”’, referring e.g. to Mr. Dasqupta’s s 
Mistory of Indian Philosophy, i, p. 54. In xviii, 67, aduériigu 
is not “ one who does no service”, but “ one who is unwilling 
to obey”. Further I would remark that on at least two 
crucial passages—xiv, 3 and xv, 16f—Mr. Hill's notes, 
being based upon the orthodox commentators, fail to explain 
the difficulties, whereas the real elucidation is readily obtain- 
able from the Paiicarfitra system. This fact is important, 
and I shall return to it. 

Turning now to the introductory portion of the book, I will 

* Ch Sat. Br. TID. ii. 2, 7, Agnir brakmdgnir yajaab, ete. 
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first touch on a few details before passing on to the considera- 
tion of larger issues. 

On p. 10 Mr. Hill writes that “it was probably during this 
period [the second century n.c, ?] that the doctrine of avatdra, 
or descent, arose”. This is a daring statement. The funda- 
mental idea of an avatara, that a deity may cause a portion 
of his essence to become incarnated in a man or other animal, 
belongs to primitive Aryan thought, as has been well shown 
by Professor Hertel (Die Sonne und Mithra, pp. 69,79); what 
was perhaps new in the doctrine of the avataras of Visnu was 
the belief that he performed them periodically for the salvation 
of the world, The further elaboration of the Krsna-incarna- 
tions into the doctrine of the four vyithas is perhaps later 
than the Gita, but its principles are already implicit in the 
older theology. Again, the etymology of the name Narayana 
given on p. 13 is, to say the least, rather dubious. The 
Narfyana-legend still awaits critical study; but pendente 
lite I venture to hold to my euhemeristic view that possibly 
Narayana was in origin a real or supposedly real person, a 
deified saint, and his name a patronymic derived from 
Nara, which is well attested as a personal name, An exact 
parallel is the patronymic Pawmsdyana. Another minor 
point that suggests itself is concerned with the conception 
of Puruga (p. 27 #f.); in Upanisadic thought this is primarily 
distinct from the idea of Brahma, though the two are often 
Merged into one another. 

But more important than these matters is the lack of 
clarity on two points, the origins of the school of theology 
represented by the Gita and its relation to the Paiicaratras 
and other cognate churches. On the latter subject, in fact, 
Mr. Hill says otde yp; yet it is obviously most important, 
nay vital. The Paiicaritras are lineally descended from 
the ancient church in which the Gita arose ; they have left 
us @ copious literature with an elaborate theology ; and the 
latter simply and naturally explains PASSages in the Gita 
over which writers of other schools boggle in helpless futility. 
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The mafad brahma of xiv, 3 is the mahat (tattvam) of the 
Paticaritras, which issues from the combination of prakrti, 
purusa, and kala, and hence, as the Gita declares, is the source 
of all bhites, The reference to the various purugas, and 
especially the Kiifastha-p., in xv, 16f. is regular Paticaratra 
doctrme. Plainly then there are some gaps in Mr. Hill's 
interpretation of the Gita, 

After these criticisms of Mr. Hill it is only fair to him that 
I should lay myself open to a riposte by stating my own 
views on the sources of the Gita, for which of course I claim 
no originality. 

At a very early time, about the end of the Vedic age or 
somewhat later, there arose a theistic church or cakra, which 
worshipped Visnu, who was at once the Spirit of the Sacrifice 
{and henee the controlling force of the universe) and the Spirit 
of the pan the blessed saviour whose abode is in “ the Home 
supreme , paramam padam. Its chief doctrines are preserved 
im the Chandégya Upanigad II], xvii, 6 and in certain parts 
of the Katha Upanizad. The former text teaches not only 
the adoration of Visnu the Sun-god, but likewise the theory 
that the various functions of life are symbols of various 
elements in the priestly sacrifice ; the natural corollary of 
this was that the faithful might dispense with the actual 
forms of priestly sacrifice and ‘substitute for them pious 
performance of the common acts of life, conceiving them as 
offered to God. Stress was laid on the virtues of austerity 
(tapas, systematised later as ydga), bounty (dana), honesty, 
harmlessness (ahimed), and truthfulness, which were declared 
to symbolise the daksinds or priests’ fees, a most important 
element in the rituals, 

Definitively disinclined towards brahmanic ritualism, the 
cult was well suited to Ksatriyas, and it found a powerful 
supporter in Krena Vasudéva,} who in time was deified 
48 an incarnation of the Supreme, Certainly he was not the 


* Of course, I abandoned long ago Bhandarkar's view that Arspa was 
originally distinct from Viisudéva, 
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first @vatara acknowledged by his church, nor the last, but 
- the influence of his personality strongly stimulated the belief 
in incarnation. The cult of Narayana was also absorbed into 
it, The church grew vigorously and threw off branches 
styling themselves Bhigavatas, Pajicardtras, Satvatas, eto, 
Of the first we have an early document in the Besnagar 
inscription (c. 180 B.c.), where Vasudéva is entitled “ god of 
gods * and is worshipped with a solar cult based on that of 
Visnu, while it is announced that “three immortal steps 
well observed lead to paradise ”, self-control (dama), bounty 
{edga), and heedfulness (apramada)—obviously an ethical 
interpretation of the mythical three strides of Visnu. 

Perhaps a few years later the Gita was written. Its author 
was a Bhagavata preaching the worship of Krsna as the 
Supreme Visnu incarnate in the flesh, and striving to 
reconcile other schools of thought to his creed. His dominant 
idea, expressed in many keys and variations, is a reaffirmation 
of the old text of the Chandégya Upanisad in an ennobled 
form ; the surest way to salvation is for man to do the duty 
of the caste into which he is born and to devote all the 
activities of his life to God as a sacrifice, desiring naught 
thence for his own pleasure.? The doors are opened wide ; 
all classes of mankind may enter into the avenue towards 
salvation, though only the elect may hope to attain the goal 
at the end of the present life. And the virtues which the 
Git expressly inculeates are precisely those mentioned in the 
Chandigya and the Besnagar inscription, with some additions 
and the omission of “ heed {fulness ”. 


1 Krena is styled Visnu in xi, 24, 30, and the equivalent Hari, xi, 0, 
XViii, 77, passages where the Fupreme nature of the deity is strongly atreased. 
Mr. Hill's attempts to dodge the consequences of these facta on p. 25 are 

* Note especially iv, 23 ff. The same idea, tranafigured by devotional 
feeling, is expressed in the carama éléta, xviii, 66, “ surrendering all duties 
ie. devoting to God the performance of all duties prescribed for man, 
and renouncing all claim to reward for performing them], come to me 
alone for protection,” ate. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1929, s 
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It isa catholic religion ; and its catholicity betrays Ksatriya 
influence. The doctrine that man should obey the duty of 
his caste is propounded in the Gita first in reference to 
Kesatriyas only, and is then extended to all classes. Arjuna‘s 
protest in Book I forcibly voices the difficulty which many 
Kesatriyas in real life must have felt in reconciling their 
easte-duty as soldiers with the increasingly insistent cry of 
humanity for “ harmlessness "", ahimgd, and the Gita seeks 
to solve the problem for them and to draw wider conclusions. 
Perhaps, too, the words “king's science, king's mystery ” 
applied in ix, 2 to the revelation of Krena’s identity with 
the Supreme are not mere rhetoric. As with Buddhism and 
Jainism, 80 here also the Keatriyas led the way towards a 
wider scheme of salvation. 

2. Kevenic bor. By Annas Cuanpra Das, M.A., Ph.D. 
Second edition, revised. 9 x 6, xxii + 616 pp., 1 map. 
Caleutta: R. Cambray and Co., 1927. 

Mr. Das’s book has reached a second edition. It is 
unnecessary for us to do more than to record this fact and 
recommend Mr. Das to perpend Proverbs iv, 7. 

& A Hrsrory or Vepic Lirerature. Vol. Il: Tue 
BriuMayas AND THE ARaNnyakas, By Buracavap 
Darra. (Vaidik Vanmay-kaItihais.) 9 x 5},v +310 pp. 
Lahore : Research Department, D.A.V. College, 1927. 

This “ History " is still acephalous, for the first part, which 
is to deal with the Védas, is yet unpublished—aciraya, we 
hope. The present volume, which discusses (naturally from 
the standpoint of the Arya Samaj) the many questions of 
interpretation, bibliography, and history connected with 
the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, has the merits of wide reading, 
clear writing, and honest seeking after truth. But it is not 
likely, we think, to upset the general conclusions of Western 
philology, which the Professor on p. 96 roundly describes as 
asatya, and to make us believe, for example, that the substance 
of the Brahmanas was composed in the most ancient times 
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by a succession of primitive teachers beginning with Brahma- 
Svayambhi, and was cast into its present form in the age of 
the Mahabharata (p. 66 ff.), or that the basic parts of the 
Manu-smrti are thousands of years older than the Mahabharata 
(p. 90), or that a nasty myth can be explamed away as a 
ripakalankara (p. 139), or that the word Sidra used as a term 
of reproach denotes merely a man of incurable stupidity 
(p. 220), or that Saunaka, Aévaliyana, Katyayana, Yaska, 
Panini, Pingala, Vyadi, and Kautsa were all contemporaries 
(p. 236), and much else, The fact is that the Professor, in 
spite of the best intentions to the contrary, is on most essential 
matters led astray by unconscious prejudice: like many 
worthy folks in a country very near to our own, he sees in the 
past a Golden Age of perfect wisdom, virtue, and happiness. 
Once he has started with this amiable prepossession, facilis 
descensus: all the canons of historical criticism are thrust 
aside when they become inconvenient for the thesis, arguments 
of no cogency are paraded as convincing proof,’ and the author 
goes his way merrily following the good old rule s# pro 
ratione voluntas. 


4. Berreace zur Mereik pes AWESTAS UND DES Revepas, 
Von Jonannes Herren. (Abhandl. d. phil.-hist. Klasse 
d. saichsischen Akademie d. Wissenschaften, Bd. xxxviti, 
No. 11.) 114 x 73, iv + 98 pp. Leipzig: 8. Hirzel, 1927. 
Tt has long been known that certain early parta of the 
Avesta are composed in metres based on the number of 
syllables. Dr, Hertel now goes a step further, maintaining that 
practically the whole of the Avesta is metrical, being divisible 
into lines of 7, & 9, 10, 11, and 12 syllables with regular 
caesura, that the GaGas are of strophic structure, with lines 
usually of 7, 9, or 11 syllables, and that the Later Avesta is 
* A pretty example of this is seen on p. $4, where the catalogue of books 
mentioned by Ravana in the Protimd-ndfeda ie seriously quoted as convincing 
evidence that these and many other works really existed thousands of yeara 
before the Mahahidrata in Wika-bhdsd, and not in the semi-Vedic language 
of the Brahmanas, 
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composed of groups of lines usually octosyllabic, but in certain 
cases decasyllabic and dodecasyllabic. An ingenious detailed 
analysis is devoted to these points, and enables the author to 
connect these Avestic systems with the metres of the Rgvéda. 
The argument is exemplifiel by a metrical analysis of 
Vend. XXII and TT, Haddxt Nask IT, and the decasyllabiec 
and dodecasyllabic verses of Yast X, to which is appended a 
translation of Vend. XXII with notes. 

Bold as this hypothesis is, the evidence for it is strong. 
Certainly many liberties have to be taken with the traditional 
text in order to fit it into the schemes established by 
Dr. Hertel ; as in the scansion of Revedie verses (and perhaps 
a little more so), liberal allowance has to be made for vocalic 
variations due for example to anaptyxis, svarabhakti, slurring 
of vowels, and the like, and some word-endings omitted or 
wrongly supplied in the traditional text need to be added 
orcorrected. But in spite of this the general conclusions seem 
to me almost irresistible; and even readers who cannot 
accept them must admit that the monograph is singularly able 
and suggestive of new outlooks in the realm of Indo-Iranica, 

An interesting sequel to it is to be found in the Orientalische 
Etteraturzeitung, 1928, No. 4, p. 238 f{., where in his article 
“ Metrische Form der altpersischen Keilschrifttexte " Dr. J. 
Friedrich maintains and to some extent proves that the 
Behistiin inscription and several, if not all, of the minor 
mseriptions of Darius and his successors are couched in metres 
similar to those established by Dr. Hertel for the Avesta. 


5. Turory of GovERNMENT iN Ancient Inia (Post- 
Vepic)... By Bent Prasap, M.A. Ph.D, D.Sc. 
Econ. ... With a foreword by Arthur Berriedale 
Keith, D.Litt, D.C.L. 8} x 6), vii +i + 399 PP. 
Allahabad: Indian Press, 1927. 

Professor Beni Prasad in this work shows the same qualities 
that mark his excellent monograph on Jahangir: wide reading, 


lucidity and simplicity of style, and (a rare and precious 
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virtue) sober and sound judgment, which enables him to 
grasp the essential facts of his subject and contemplate them 
with clear sane vision, unclouded by prejudices and mirages. 
Such sobriety and accuracy of thought are peculiarly 
needful in dealing with Indian culture, which, as he truly 
Temarks, is characterised by “ an emotional flow and vibration, 
which, on the whole, militates against rigidity of discipline 
and organization,’ and is hence often liable to misunder- 
standing, 

The twelve chapters of the book survey the theme under 
the following heads: (1) the characteristics of Indian political 
speculation, (2) Vedic literature, (3) the Epics, (4) Manu, 
(5) the Artha-Sastras of Kautalya and Brhaspati, (6) the 
Dharma-siitras and Dharma-dastras with their chief com- 
mentators, (7) the Purinas and Upapuranas, (8) Buddhist 
and Jain theories of government, (9) the Niti-4astras, (10) 
teferences in classical Sanskrit literature,! (11) the theory of 
government of corporations, and (12) basic principles of the 
Hindu theory of Government. This arrangement does not 
seem altogether happy, as Manu’s proper place is with the 
other Dharma-dastras, from which he is here separated by 
the chapter on the secular Artha-dastras, Extreme caution 
has led Mr. Beni Prasad to refrain from any attempt to 
distinguish between the clerical and the secular elements in 
the Raja-dharma sections of the Mahabharata; neverthe- 
less, it would perhaps have been helpful if he had indicated 
more clearly the main points on which the great Epic admits 
ideas anticipating the thorough-paced secularism of Kiutalya, 
whose characteristics, we may add, are very adequately and 
justly set forth by our author. He suggests very cautiously 
that Buddhist intellectual influences may possibly have had 
something to do with the development of Artha-dastra 
(p. 243). It is indeed possible, but it seems to me unlikely : 
more probably Artha-sastra arose from secular schools of 


1 Mr. Beni Prasad, we observe, accepts “ Bhisa" at Mm. Ganapati 
Siistri's valuation and swallows him whole, Chacwn d son gett, 
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political thought older than Buddhism, which have left some 

traces in the Mahabharata. 

The chapter on Buddhist and Jain theories is particularly 
interesting, and the data gathered from Jain literature will 
be new to most readers. The corporations are not quite 
adequately discussed, considering their immense importance 
and the abundance of the materials for study, especially in 
Southern India ; and something more might have been said 
on the distribution of functions between the Crown and the 
popular organisations, such as the township and the nddu 
in the Tamil kingdoms, on the practical side of which the 
inseriptions furnish much information. Perhaps, too, it would 
not have been amiss if space had been found for some notice 
of the relations between the Royal courts of law and the 
popular tribunals, to which Mr. Sankararama Sistri has given 
some interesting and ingenious pages in his able work Fictions 
in Hindu Law. It is hardly correct to assert that the Jains 
are entirely without a graded hierarchy (p. 331), There are 
also not a few misprints which have not been rectified in the 
footnotes.’ In reviewing a work of such magnitude, however, 
itis unfair to dwell upon minor points. Regarded as a whole, 
the book is very good, and the reader will heartily endorse 
Professor Keith's commendation of it as an able and carefully 
thought out presentation of the subject. 

6. ManaAvina-carrramM. A Drama by the Indian Poet 
Buavanattt. Edited with critical apparatus 
introduction, and notes by the late Topar Mant... 
Revised and prepared for the press by A. A. MacponELu, 
(Panjab University Oriental Publications.) 10} x 6%, 
liv +351 pp. London, Oxford (University Presa) printed : 
H. Milford, 1928. 

1 Of these the chief are Lomaprebhdchd 4 ot Somaprahhdchdrye ; 
draughis (p. 236), for droughts sperma he ca : alae sat econ 
al peculiarly unhappy error; Aimubtoamdlyavadd (p. 305), imperfectly 
corrected in the Corrigends to Amubtamdlyavdde, which, of course, should 


be Amukia-mdlyada + Aemogeneity (p. 361); and prisoner (p. 366, n. 5), 
_for poisoner. 
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This handsome volume is a worthy monument to the 
aper?) Of the two scholars whose names appear on its title- 
page, the young man who prepared and annotated the text 
with zealous care and the master who, when an untimely 
death had prevented his disciple from publishing the frutt 
of his labours, generously devoted his time and skill to the 
task of revision and preparation for the press. Both have done 
exceedingly well, and every student of Sanskrit literature 1s 
under a deep debt of gratitude to them. 

The text has been critically edited on the basis of a collation 
of 18 MSS. The preface gives an account of the critical 
materials and the history of the text as deduced from them by 
the editor, besides much information concerning the poct and 
lis works, literary features, bibliography, ete. Critical notes 
are printed under the text, and a commentary aiter it, besides 
appendices. As Professor Macdonell remarks, “ no classical 
Sanskrit text has ever been so exhaustively prepared by an 
Indian scholar.” Professor J. Hertel, in his “ Note on 
Bhavabhiti and on Vakpatiraja ” (Asia Major, i, p. 1 £.), 
justly lamented that “ we not only do not possess any truly 
critical edition of the Mahiviracarita, but not even any 
edition giving even the scantiest various readings from 
any MS.”, and that the spurious Acts VI-VII of the vulgate 
cannot be traced back further than 1800. The researches of 
Todar Mall have now removed that reproach. From his 
collation of 18 MSS. he has established the existence of three 
Tecensions, of which the differentia lies in the variations of the 
text after Act V, 46 onwards, and has traced the vulgate 





Strictly epeaking, there are four recensions. The part of the play from 
the beginning down to V, 46 (;), which ia Bhavabhiti’s genuine work, is 
Preserved with no serious variations in all MSS8.; the part thence to the 
end of Act V exista in three different forma, viz. the vulgate (4,), the com- 
Position ascribed by Virarighava and some MSS. to “a certain 
Subrahmanya" (4,), and yet another (4,); and Acts VI-VII, certainly 
spurious, are found in two forma, the vulgate (c,) und the composition of 
Subrahmanya (c,j. The MSS. contain either (1) a, alone, or (2) a, +-6,+¢3, 
or (3) oa, + & +c. or (4) a, -+4.+¢. Todar Mall, whose exposition of 
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text of Acts VI-VII to the seventeenth century. This is no 
slight service, although it must be confessed that his materials 
for criticism of the Southern family of MSS, were by no means 
80 abundant and reliable as to allow him to make a complete 
survey. 

Todar Mall had also prepared a translation of the text, and 
this Professor Macdonell has refrained from printing, con- 
sidering that “* its inclusion in the book would be educationally 
harmful to the many Indian students likely to use it’, This 
is a valid reason, but we venture to think that it is hardly 
adequate ; for owing to the suppression of this translation 
many passages in the commentary which refer to it are, so to 
speak, in the air, and the solutions of many puzzles in the 
text, which ought to be within the reader's reach, are 

The commentary itself is generally good, and gives evidence 
of very wide reading in the realms of poetical and rhetorical 
literature. There are, however, a few deficiencies, which are 
natural enough in the exegesis of an author so subtle and 
paroksa-priya as Bhavabhiiti. For example, it would not 
have been amiss to point out that the word atha, with which 
the play begins, is deliberately chosen to illustrate the 
definition to which Amarasimha refers in his mafgaldnanta- 
rdrambha-prasna-kartsnyésv atha, or that in the line I. 7? 
there is a play on logical definitions of negation, while on the 
other hand an unnecessary difficulty is raised over uddhrta- 
jagattraya-manyu-millam, I. 6, which simply means “ based 
upon the wrath of him who was the saviour of the three 
worlds”, ie. having for primary theme the vengeance of 
Rama, On p. 117, |. 4, anéka-samaya-vyutpannam .. . puram 
is wrongly explained : it refers to the many samayas or social 
organisations (perhaps the traditional eighteen sanunyas) into 
which the society of the city was divided, On p. 123, line 9, 
these relations is somewhat wanting in clearness, suggests that a, representa 
the poet's first draft, and that he subsequently revised this and added 5, ; 


the latter hypothesis, I must confess does not Ppear to to be very 
probable, s Fé 
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he bids us “ mark the reference to the Edicts *, and we ask 
whether he means the Edicts of Addka ; if so, he is mistaken, 
for the reference is to ordinary prasastis. Nor is the treatment 
of the Prakrit quite happy. On p. xxxviii he asserts that “ the 
author confuses the two Prakrits Sauraseni and Maharastri” ; 
but is it likely that so learned a pandit as Bhavabhiiti would 
be guilty of this elementary mistake, and are the scribes 

above suspicion? And surely the editor who prints, e.g., 

paniggahandim (p. 36), anwppésidam (ibid.), cintidam (p. £2), 

“dudram (p. 161) with final -m instead of anusedra is hardly 

doing his duty towards Prakrit grammar.’ Finally it may be 

noted that in spite of the table of corrigenda a few misprints 
remain, e.g. “draya for “dvayam (I. 18), hehe for hy eh 

(I. 62). But these slight weaknesses must not blind our eyes 

to the great virtues of the work ; it is one for which we must 

be truly thankful. 

7. Maxiexwanar rv rrs Histornwan Serrmc. By Rao 
Bahadur 8, Keisuwaswami Aryancar, M.A., Hon.Ph.D. 
(Madras University Special Lectures.) 8 x 5], xxxv + 
235 pp. London (Madras printed): Luzae and Co., 
1928, 

As was to be expected of him, the Rao Bahadur has given 
us an exceedingly able and interesting book. In Tamil 
literature there are few works more famous than the twin 
poetical romances Silapp’-adigiram and Mani-mékhalat, 
ascribed respectively to Ilaii-gov-adigal and Sattan; and of 
these the latter has excited greater interest on account of the 
summaries of various systems of philosophy contained m it. 
Obviously the determination of its date would be very 
helpful in solving some serious problems in the history of 
Indian thought, and the Rao Bahadur has accordingly 
addressed himself to this task with his wonted vigour and skill. 
He presents to us a study of the historical statements 
contained in Man. and of the system of Buddhism set forth 
in it, besides furnishing an epitome of the story; and his main 

1 See Pischel, Gramm. d. PH.-Sprachen, § 345 1. 
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conclusions are that both Silapp. and Man. are products 
of the Saigam Age of Tamil literature and actually composed 
by their alleged authors, [lah-eGv-adigal and Sattan, at an 
early date, that the historical statements in Man., and 
especially the fact that it describes Kaiici as being in the 
author's day under the rule of a Cala viceroy, fully bear out 
this view, and that the Buddhism set forth in Man. is a 
syatem earlier than that which was propounded by Dignaga. 
On the last point he prints with laudable candour the contrary 
opinion of Professor Jacobi, who maintains that the system 
described in Man. is identical with that of Sattkara-svyimin's 
Nydya-pravésa, and hence not earlier than the sixth century, 

While we feel great diffidence in expressing an opinion 
contrary to the considered views of so able and ernditea scholar 
as the Rao Bahadur, we must confess that we are not convinced 
by his arguments. Firstly, the early date assigned to the 
Third Saigam is itself very questionable. To take a few 
leading names of that period, the Rao Bahadur himself 
maintains (Ancient India, p. 336 ff.) that Karikdilan Cala, 
Neduii-jeliyan Pandya, or Seliyan Séndan, the victor at 
Talaiyalaiginam, and Sefiguttuvan Céra all lived within a 
very few (not more than three) generations of one another— 
and the inscriptions compel us to place the second of them in 
the seventh century. Moreover, Seiguttuvan is credited with 
anaval victory over the Kadambus, who are proba bly identical 
with the Kadambas or Kalabhras, and the Kalabhras are 
well known in the Paindyan records as having usurped the 
Pandyan kingdom and held it until about the middle of the 
sixth century, when they were ousted by Kadungin, who is 
probably the same as Ugra Pandya, a king well known in 
Safigam tradition! The literary sources, moreover, tell us 


* There is a trace of this expansion of the Kadambas in the eolophon 
of Buddhadatta's Vinaya-vinicchaye, which was written at Bhitamangalam, 
on the tiver Kavéri, in the Cola country (Cifa-rattha), under the rule of 
Aocuta-vikkanta (i.e. Acyuta-vikrinta, or Acyuta-vikrama), o scion of the 
Kalambha rece, Kalambha-kula-nandana. This must have been in the fifth 
or sixth century. 
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that Tan-e6v-adiga] was the brother of the Céra king 
Seieuttuvan, who on the mother’s side was a grandson of 
the Cala Karikalan, and Senguttuvan was a patron of Sattan 
and is mentioned in Man. Now Karikilan is said in Cola 
inscriptions to have conquered Kafici and reigned in it, and 
there is much force in the view of scholars like Mr. K. G. 
Sankar, who hold that this conquest of Kaiici was gained at 
the expense of the Pallava Nandivarman I, c. a.p. 500. Thus 
the age of the Sangam, to which Seniguttuvan and Seliyan 
Séndan belonged, must be placed after 500, as Mr. Sankar 
has contended on other grounds (“ The Moriyas of the Sangam 
Works,” JRAS., 1924, p. 664); and so, if Silapp. and Maw. 
are genuine words of Ilan-giv-adigal and Sattan, they also 
are later than 5(0). 

But are they genuine? It is significant that neither of 
them is in the list of poems said to have been presented to 
the Saigam. What is more important, both of them are so 
full of marvels that it is impossible to regard them as con- 
temporary with the kings who figure in them. It is indeed 
quite possible for a Hindu to write a poem in which a king 
of the poct’s own time is made the hero of a perfectly 
fictitious and marvellous plot ; but it is most unlikely that he 
would represent such a real king as taking part as @ con- 
temporary in a series of acts stuffed full of miracles which 
every reader would know to belong to ancient days. Such a 
series of acts are the tales of Kannaki and Mani-mekhalai: 
every Tamil thought of that cycle of legend ashaving happened 
in olden times, and he would have laughed at a poet who would 
have represented a king of his own day as taking part i 
those far-off events. The same conclusion is suggested by the 
much discussed word kuccarak-budigai, “ Gurjata chapel,” 
oceurring in Man. xix, a term that could not have come into 
use until long after the sixth century; the Rao Bahadur 
offers the despairing explanation that kuceara may not refer 
to the Gurjaras, but all Tamil authorities agree that it does, 
and no other meaning of the word is known. It is also note- 
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worthy that Man. in bk, xxvii refers to a Purana of Visnu, 
and this seems to be the well-lmown Visnu-purina, which 
was probably composed about 4.p. 400. It would, therefore, 
appear that both Silapp. and Man. are much later than the 
sixth century, which is more or less the period of the Third 
Sangam, and are pseudo-historical romances composed under 
the later Colas, at a time that may be tentatively fixed as 
eirea A.D. 1000, which have been fathered upon traditional 
writers of the Sangam Age. The exposition of Buddhism 
given in Man. may well have been written at a late date, 
when the religion was declining in the South and was living 
on the memories of its past ; and a poet of that period would 
naturally be led from the circumstances of his own day to 
describe Kajici as being under the rule of the Calas in the times 
depicted by him, especially as he would perhaps also remember 
the tradition of the conquest of the city by Karikalan, 

In view of the facts, therefore, we feel ourselves compelled 
to dissent from the Rao Bahadur's conclusions ; but we 
dissent with profound respect for the learning which fortifies 
them, and which has added a valuable and interesting con- 
tribution to the study of his native literature. 


8. Awcrent Inpian CoLonies in THe Far East. Vol. 1- 
CHampa, By Dr. R. C. Masumpar, M.A. Ph.D. (Greater 
India Society Publication, No. 1.) $7 & 7, ii + xxiv + 
2i4 + 6 + ti + ¥ + 227 pp., 21 plates, 1 map. Lahore : 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 1927. 

Of the achievements of ancient Hindu culture none is more 
striking than its colonisation of the lands that lie to the 
east of its home, Here the gocial, the religious, and the artistic 
ideals of India not only maintained themselves for many 
centuries, but even attained in some cases to new powers, 
notably in the domain of art. In the new environment no 
doubt the blood of the Hindu stock, speedily diluted by native 
admixture, gradually disappeared ; but Hindu ideas showed 
a wonderful vitality, adapting themselves to circumstances 
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and evolving fresh developments of art in which to express 
themselves. It is therefore a happy thought of Dr. Majumdar 
to project a complete history of the ancient colonies of India, 
and in the present volume the enterprise makes a good 
beginning. 

This history of Campa is not, strictly speaking, a work of 
original research. In order to merit that title an author 
would need to have profoundly studied the Cham language 
and other sources, especially the Chinese records; and 
Dr. Majumdar makes no claim to such achievements. His 
work is mainly based upon the publications of the French 
scholars who have specialised in the subject. Nevertheless 
it is by no means a mere compilation. The survey of the 
history art, religion, and culture of Campa is generally careful 
and critical, and this is followed by a collection of the 
inscriptions, giving descriptions of them, Sanskrit text where 
there is any, and translations. Generally the work may be 
said to be well planned and well executed. 


9. Toe Aravinu Dynasty or Visayanacar. By the 
Rev. Henry Heras, §.J., M.A... . With a preface by 
Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bart. Vol. I. 8} x 6. 
xliy + 681 pp., 17 plates. Madras: B. G. Paul and Co., 
1927. 

In the early days of European penetration into India much- 
work of extremely high quality was done by members of the 
Society of Jesus in the study of Indian religions, languages, and 
history; and this fine tradition of scholarship has been 
Preserved by their successors, among whom Father Heras 
has notably proved himself a worthy heir of the patria virlus 
of his Order. The present volume is in itself a massive 
monument of scholarly research, and the whole history when 
completed will be in truth a magnum opus, large m bulk and 
great in value to the historian. 

The account of the family of Aravidu begins at a point of 
time earlier than its actual usurpation of the throne, viz. 
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from the death of Acyuta in a.p. 1541-2 and the last days 
of the Tuluva dynasty. The first great representatives of the 
Aravidu house, Rama Raya and his brothers Tirumala and 
Venkatadri, headed a movement directed against Salakam 
Timma, the tyrannical minister who ruled in the narne first 
of Acyuta’s feeble young son and successor Venkata I, and 
subsequently of Venkata’s cousin Sadadiva, and during the 
early years of Rama's administration he was norninally 
regent for Sadadiva, the last of the Tuluvas, who survived 
as a puppet-king in the hands of the Aravidu brethren until 
his murder in about 1569, some four years after Rama's 
death at the battle of Talikota (here more accurately termed 
the battle of Raksas-Tagdi) had left the control of the 
kingdom to Tirumala. Thus the histories of the two dynasties 
intersect one another between c. 1541 and 1569. From 1569 
onward Tirumala reigned alone, followed by his sons Ratiga 
and Venkatapati; and the death of the last-named an 1614 
marks the limit of the present volume. 

The detailed survey of this important and fascinating period 
leads the author into many excursions into by-waysa of South 
Indian history, some of which, though interesting and valuable 
in themselves, may perhaps appear to divagate occasionally 
from the main lines of his subject. The Nayakas of Madura, 
Tanjore, Jinji, and Ikkeri, the Rajas of Mysore and other 
feudatories of Vijayanagar, and—last but by no means 
least—the Portuguese and the Jesuit missions occupy many 
pages of the narrative. The author's wide researches into the 
Kuropean sources have enabled him to throw much important 
and welcome light upon the parts played in the period by the 
Portuguese and other Europeans, and especially by the 
Jeauita, whose brave and devoted efforts, if they had received 
adequate support from their own people, might have materially 
changed the course of events to the disadvantage of the British 
and Dutch. One of the most disereditahle pages in the 
miserable annals of the decadent Spanish monarchy is the 
story of Philip III's betrayal of the gallant Jesuit mission 
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at the court of Veikatapati, temperately narrated on p. 481. 
Though possibly not all readers will be convinced of the 
miracles recounted on pp. 144 and 390, all will probably 
agree that Father Heras does no more than justice to Roberto 
de" Nobili in his admiration of that samtly man’s heroic 
labours. 

While in many respects it is admirable, there are some points 
in which the book leaves something to be desired. The reader 
will probably seek in it a key to the riddle presented by the 
recorded acts of Rima Raya, and will seek in vain. We are 
told that Rama “was not blind in his arrogance “ towards 
his Muslim rivals (p. 97); yet the inadequacy of his 
fortifications suggests myopia. We read that in his later years 
he retired to devote himself to literary and theological studies, 
leaving Tirumala in control of the government (p. 39); yet 
when the Muslim confederates made their fatal attack upon 
him, he took the field at once with a large and well equipped 
army, despite his advanced age.’ His character and policy 
need explanation. One feels also that the reasons given on 
p. 32 for the revolt of Tirumala and Venkatadri against 
Rama are scarcely adequate. Another somewhat disturbing 
feature in the narrative is the habit of the author, when 
referring to works such as Briggs’s Firishtah and the European 
sources, of quoting names from them in the mutilated shapes 
in which they give them. This course in most cases is 
unnecessary, and leads to needless confusion, even when the 
distorted forms of the names are interpreted, which our 
author has not always done, The historian who draws state- 
ments from foreign sources ought to translate into standard 
shape the names given in them, if he can. It is a pity, inter 





1 We see no reason, d propos, why Father Heras should accept the 
aseertion of Couto and Farin y Sousa that Rama was then in his ith year 
in the face of the much more moderate statements of Firishtah and the 
Burhiin-i-Ma'asir, especially as he is thus compelled to ascribe a corre- 

epondingly advanced age to Tirumala on his accession. Whatever may 
have been the skill of the jeffia described on p. 314, they could hardly 
be expected to work miracles. 
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alia ejusmodi, that Father Heras has so often taken over 
deri change the bad transliterations of names given by 

igzs as though they were the genuine utterances of 
Firishta. He even reproduces the barbarous “ Syud Hye” 
(p. 82) without attempting to standardise or interpret it. 
In general, the spelling of Oriental names is somewhat 
irregular and meonsistent, and the author's study of the native 
sources and languages would seem to be less complete than 
his researches in other directions. The chapters dealing with 
Indian religions and literature likewise are not always very 
eritical and exact? 

Like most scholars who publish English works in India, 
Father Heras has not been happy in his printer. The book is 
disfigured by almost innumerable typographical errors, 
such as “ Fak-1” for “ Fazl" on p. 270, and probably it is 
to the printer that we must ascribe the statement on p. 200 
that the Muslim confederacy mustered “three thousand 
foot ", which should, of course, be “ three hundred thousand ”. 
These are, indeed, only external blemishes, but they seriously 
mar the aspect of the book and tend to obscure the exceptional 
ments of its contents. 





10, AwsvaL Report or tHe Arcn#o.ocicaL SurVEY oF 
Inpra, 1924-95. Edited by J. F. Buaxisron, 15} 104, 
xiii + 270 pp., 45 pl. Calcutta: Government of India 
Central Publication Branch, 1927. 

Although the year under review has brought forth no 
sensational new discoveries, it has been fruitful in good works 
for the conservation of previous acquisitions and in finds of 
considerable importance. The chapter on the conservation of 
ancient monuments occupies the largest space: but the 
section “ Exploration and Research ” has also a long tale of 
successful labours to unfold, such as the continued progres 


1 Tt may be added that a reviewer in the Journal af Indian History, VII, 
1, p. 103f., has called attention ta an error of Father Heras, showing that 
the Bevinhall plates do aof refer to the city of Madras. 
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of the excavations on the “Indo-Sumerian”™ sites of the 
Indus Valley’ and Taxila, the discovery of some fine 
sculptures of the Gupta period in Assam, and the valuable 
observations on the great “ Arjuna’s Penance ” at Mahabali- 
puram, not to mention much else. Due notice is given to the 
work of Sir Aurel Stein, whose Third Expedition is described 
in summary under the heading of “ Miscellaneous Notes”, 
where also are to be found some other noteworthy con- 
tributions by officers of the Survey. The lover of art will be 
especially attracted by the fine vase from Mohenjo-Daro, 
the graceful sculptures of Assam (where hitherto no ancient 
sculptures have been found), and some of the statuary of 
Bengal illustrated in the plates of this Report, with which the 
Survey may well be satisfied, as its readers assuredly will be. 





ll. Sorresz. A Historical and Philosophical Enquiry into the 
Hindu Rite of Widow Burning. By Enwarp Tuompson, 
8% 5}, 165 pp, 4 pl. London (Woking printed): 
Allen and Unwin, 1928. 


It is fitting that this book should appear at the time when 
Mr. Woolley’s discoveries in the prehistoric royal tombs of 
Ur have revealed in its full horror the Mesopotamian counter- 
part of the barbarous and abominable rite of satt. Though 
inspired by a just indignation, Mr. Thompson's account is 
essentially a sober historical narrative, well documented from 
the most reliable sources, and it throws a lurid light not only 
on the practice itself, but also on the weakness of the British 
Government previous to 1829 in dealing with it, Albuquerque 
prohibited it in Portuguese territory in 1510; the Mughals, 
and notably Akbar, strove to suppress it, with varying degrees 
of success ; but the British officials shrank from interference, 
and actually sanctioned it, under certain conditions, by the 
Regulations of 1813 and 1817, with the appalling result that 


' May we venture in all humility to deplore the fact that Sir John 
Marshall on p, 63 lends his authority to the fantastic equation * Asura = 
Dasyu " ? 

JRAS. JANUARY 1999, 10 
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in the area of Bengal alone the number of officially reported 
eases Tose from 378 in 1815 to 839 in 1818. Mr. Thompson 
justly observes that “ the abolition of suttee, so far from being, 
like the abolition of slavery, an example of our greatness 
a3 a nation and an empire, is an example of our timidity. 
In this instance we have taken to ourselves praise beyond 
our desert. The credit is almost entirely personal, and it is 
Bentinck’s”. But when once the Government had taken 
this step by issuing the famous Regulation XVII of 1829, 
it made amends for its former inertia by acting with a vigour 
which has almost cleansed India of this foul stain. Almost— 
but not quite; for again and again the abomination crops 
up sporadically, and is acclaimed with hysterical enthusiasm 
‘f large sections of native opinion. “ The disquieting thing 
is, says Mr. Thompeon, “suttee has troubled the Hindu 
conscience hardly at all” ; in fact, a vast number of Hindus, 
including many ultra-modern champions of Indian “ rights", 
still regard it as eminently dulce et decorum, and we have no 
doubt that if British control were removed the fires would 
soon be blazing again almost as fiercely as ever. Mr. Thompson 
believes (we cannot agree) that if India were left to itself the 
influence of Mr. Gandhi's teaching would prevent sati from 
becoming again an established custom, but he admits that it 
might become frequent in some parts, and he concludes his 
book with some wholesome remarks on “ the nonsense about 
the wonderful purity and spirituality of the Hindu marriage 
ideal ”’ and “ the sex-obsession of the civilization and the social 
system which, in making one sex the unpitied servant to the 
other, drains and destroys both”. By his statement of the 
case Mr. Thompson has rendered a great service to India 
for which India is likely to repay him with small thanks. 


f 


12. Teracuers or Inpra. By C. A. Krxcam, C.V.0., LC8, 
1} x 5, x +120 pp., 6 pl. London: Milford, 1927, 

| The “teachers of India” are here limited to six Marathi - 

bhaktas, Kabir, Miri-bai, Narsinh Mehta, the Sikh Gurus, 
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Késava Candra Séna, and Dayananda Sarasvati, of whose 
lives slight sketches are given, As far as we can see, almost the 
only use of the book is for the edification of pious Hindus. 
With the exception of the two last, the narratives are almost 
entirely based upon the highly imaginative statements of 
devout but wholly uncritical and unreliable Hindu writers, 
and possess small historical value. Some of the statements 
given are very doubtful, e.g. those regarding Mira-bii’s 
family and date and the extremely improbable age of 119} 
years assigned to Kabir, who actually seems to have lived 
from 1440 to 1518. Mr. Kincaid on p. 47 makes the remarkable 
statement that “there was an old Greek proverb that said, 
‘ Sophias arche, kuriou phobos, or the fear of one’s lord is 
the beginning of wisdom “—which shows that his study of 
Indian things has been at the expense of his Bible-reading. 


13. Konkorpanz Panimt-Canpra. Von Dr. Bauxo Lresicu. 
(Indische Forschungen, 6 Heft.) 94%64,52 pp. Breslau 
(Trebnitz printed), 1928. 


The title of this excellent little work describes its contents 
with a brevity worthy of Panini himself. Dr. Liebich, who has 
succeeded the late Alfred Hillebrandt as editor of the Indische 
Forschungen, gives us here in parallel columns the numbers of 
the Siitras of Pinini's Astidhyayi and those of the same 
Siitras as they oceur in the Candra-vyikarana of Candra 
Gimm, the concordance shewing that—apart from the 
Pininian rules concerning the Vedic language and accents, 
for which he had no use, and a certain number of tralaticious 
technical terms—Candra quotes all Panini’s Siitras except 
nineteen. After this Dr. Liebich prints (for the first time) the 
text of the cighty-six Paribhisi-siitras of the Candra- 
vyakarana, Not the least valuable part of the work is the 
short preface, in which Dr, Liebich vigorously refutes the some- 
what ill-advised theories on the integrity of the text of the 
Mahabhasya lately propounded by Dr. Skild. 
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14. CaTaLocve or tum Home MisceL.LaNrous SERIES OF THE 
Innis Orrice Recorns. By Samver Cuaries Hur, 
B.A., B.Sc. 93 = 64, vii +682 pp. London: India 
Office, 1927. 


The collection of records in the India Office styled ““ Home 
Miscellaneous Series " suffers froma misleading title, for whilst 
the first forty-seven volumes of it consist mainly of papers 
concerning home affairs, the remaimder has become in the 
course of time an enormous general miscellany into which have 
been dumped all papers which could not be easily classified 
under more specific headings. It thus touches upon almost 
every phase of the commerce, the civil administration, and 
the military affairs of British India from the seventeenth 
century onwards, and often throws important light upon them. 
Mr. Hill's Catalogue gives brief but adequate abstracts of 
these documents, and is furnished with a good index; we may 
therefore predict with confidence that it will be of immense 
value to future students, and it is deeply to be regretted that 
death has denied to the author the satisfaction of seeing his 
work published and of receiving the thanks due to him. 





Reviews on Indian Subjects by Jarl Charpentier 


1. Mayv’s Lanp anp Trape Laws (their Sumerian Origin 
and Evolution up to the Beginning of the Christian 
Era). By R. 5. Vampyanaraa Ayyar. xxi + 164 + 
vi pp. Madras: Higginbothams, 1927. 

The author, relying upon Dr. Waddell's interpretations of 
the “ Indo-Sumerian ” seals, tries to prove that the Laws of 
Manu spring from a common source with the Code of Ham- 
murabi and were composed by Paragurima about 2300 8.0. 
To quote details from such a work would be alike tedious 
and unnecessary, as the author shows a total lack of scientific 
method, 
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2. THE Stare tN Ancient Inpra. A Study in the Structure 
and Practical Working of Political Institutions in North 
India m Ancient Times. By Bent Prasan. vi + 580 pp. 
Allahabad: The Indian Press, Ltd., 1928. 

The present writer some years ago read with no small 
interest Dr. Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir, which created 
upon him a favourable impression by ita generally critical 
method, sound valuation of evidence, and the absence of 
those ultra-Nationalist points of view which often vitiate the 
work of Hindu historical scholars. He must, unfortunately, 
confess his ignorance as to whether that was the first book 
published by Dr. Beni Prasad; but if so, it was certainly 
a clever and fortunate start, 

The learned author now has published a bulky volume 
on the State in Ancient Indian; and it may be said at once 
that it leaves the reader in a satisfied and benevolent mood. 
There is perhaps behind these 600 pages less of original 
research than there was behind the somewhat smaller work 
on Jahangir. But one cannot fail to notice the wide scope 
of the author's reading, which only very seldom leaves 
out any work of importance, and one is also bound to admit 
that his general principles are sound and attractive to the 
Western mind. It is with pleasure that we notice that even 
if the author does not always present us with his own original 
views, he has carefully recorded those of other scholars and 
sifted what evidence is available for the different periods 
with which he deals. 

To enter into a discussion of certain details concerning 
which the present writer ventures to hold opinions slightly 
different from those of the learned author is unfortunately 
impossible here for lack of space. But as he will publish 
another review of the book in a journal where somewhat 
more room is available,’ he may well hope to discuss 
these minor points there. Of little slips inevitable in a 
ee the forthcoming issue of the Bullefin of the School of Oriental 


i 
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bulky work like this, there seem to be remarkably few ; 
the passage (p. 159) speaking of Katyydyana’s Kasika has 
been duly corrected on p. 579, Altogether it is a pleasure to 
state that Dr. Beni Prasad has here given us another work 
which may not only be perused with genuine interest, 
but is also of great and indisputable use to every scholar 
interested in the history and institutions of Ancient India, 
It may be that a book lke this will live through a second 
edition ; if so, the learned author would do his readers a real 
service by giving, at the end, a somewhat more substantial 
summary of his own individual views. 


3. Keen Isetrrure, Levpen: Anxvat BimuiosRaPHy oF 
InpiaN ARCHZOLOGY FOR THE YEAR 1926. Published 
with the aid of the Government of Netherlands India. 
x +107 pp., xu plates. Leyden: E. J. Brill, Ltd., 1928, 


Professors Vogel, Krom, and Kramers, all of the University 
of Leyden, have started upon an undertaking which will 
lay all their fellow scholars under a deep and everlasting 
obligation to them. The Bibliography af Indian Archeology 
in reality comprises much more than is promised by its title. 
For by “ Indian is here meant not only things belonging 
to India and Further India, but also the whole of Indonesia - 
and besides there is also a selection of works dealing with 
Tran and the Far East. Nor is archmology the only subject 
dealt with here; cognate subjects like epigraphy, numis- 
matics, chronology, ancient history, etc., have also been 
taken into consideration in this work of singular merit. 

This Bibliography has been edited by the above-mentioned 
well-known scholara with the help of some of their confréres 
on behalf of the Kern Institute. Thus will be established 
still more firmly in the memory of forthcoming generations of 
Sanskritists the name and fame of one of the greatest scholars 
that have hitherto busied themselves with investigations con- 
cerning India and Indonesia. Financial aid has been bestowed 
by the Government of Netherlands India: and one can only 
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feel sorry that the Anglo-Indian Government and the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon did not see their way to grant a support to a 
work which chiefly deals with the archeology, etc., of British 
India and is, besides, wholly written in English. 

The hibhographical part is, as far as the present writer 
can judge, very full and excellently fitted to facilitate future 
researches in this field. Not only books and papers have 
been quoted, but also reviews of the separate works, as far as 
they have become known to the editors, An excellent intro- 
duction deals with excavations and finds belonging to the 
years immediately preceding 1926, Thus we find here 
condensed reports on Mohenjo-laro and Aornos, on the 
excavations at Nalanda and the preservative works upon the 
Ajanta frescoes, on Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha’s new history 
of Rajputina, on Franke’s chronicles of western Tibet, on 
the French work on the temple of [4varaputra, on Professor 
Herzfeld’s researches in Achemenian and Sasanian Persia, 
and on several minor subjects. Nothing could, in fact, be 
more useful and welcome. We sincerely hope that Professor 
Vogel and his colleagues may be able to continue their 
extremely important work in full enjoyment of the 
necessary material support and the assurance of the admira- 
tion and thankfulness of their fellow scholars, It seems 
scarcely necessary to mention that everyone who is in-any 
way interested in these subjects should willingly support the 
work by supplying the editors with such books, pamphlets, 
and papers that he may himself find leisure to publish. This 
is an easy and welcome way of acknowledging the obligation 
under which Professors of the great University of Leyden 
have again laid the scientific world. 

4. Memorms or THe ArncnaoLocicaL Survey or Iyp1a, 
No. 25: Bas-renrers or Bapamr. By R. D. Banern. 
iii + 62 pp., xxvii plates. Calcutta: Government of 
India Central Publication Branch, 1928. 

The caves at Bidimi, once a famous Southern Indian 
capital, were deseribed long ago by Burgess, though in a 
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rather incomplete way. They belong to the late sixth 
century 4.D., as is clear from an inscription of the Western 
Chalukya king Mangaleéa (Mangaliévara) dated in the 
Saka year 500. The interesting bas-reliefs with which the 
four caves are adorned have now for the first time been fully 
described and interpreted by Mr. R. D. Banerji, who has 
thus rendered no small service to archeological research 
work in India. 

Mr. Banerji’s interpretations of these bas-reliefs, which 
mainly consist of scenes from the myths connected with Siva, 
Visnu, and Krsna, seem generally indisputable, and are backed 
by careful references to the Purinas. We cannot here go 
into details, but should like to make one or two cursory 
remarks of no great importance, 

On p. 10 the author speaks of a scene where Siva in the 
guise of a dwarfish Brahmin appears at the side of Parvati. 
This dwarf is seen to carry an umbrella which has apparently 
puzzled Mr. Banerji, for “ dwarfs with umbrellas indicate the 
dwarf (Vadmana) incarnation of Vishnu”. However, we 
should like in all modesty to ask whether it is anything 
especially peculiar to find a Brahmin carrying an umbrella - 
because he is small in stature he need, of course, not necessarily 
be identified with the dwarf avatar, On the same page there 
is a very obscure passage in regard to Brahma and his 
appearance at the marriage of Siva, He first speaks of a 
person carrying a siirpa in his hands “and is therefore 
Brahma” ; and immediately afterwards he speaks of another 
four-headed person who is seen pouring libations from a 
sacrificial ladle (#irpa) and is also identified with Brahma. 
That the later identification is correct we would by no means 
deny. But as far as the present writer's knowledge goes a 
éirpa 18 never a sacrificial ladle but simply a winnowing 
basket; and if any mythological person could be aptly 
depicted as carrying such an instrument, it would no doubt 
be Paragurima, 

The person carrying a water-vessel in the bas-relief discussed 
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on p. 31 sq. is without any doubt Sukra, who, as later deserip- 
tions tell us, was standing by holding the pot from which 
Bali was to pour water into the hands of the Vamana. 
These passing remarks are in no wise meant to detract 
from the value of Mr. Baneryi's careful work, which we have 


5, Anco Locican Survey or Iypra. New Imperial Series. 
Vol. xlin, Parts i and n. The Bakshali Manuscript. 
A Study in Mediaeval Mathematics. By G. R. Kaye. 
156 pp., xlvii plates. Calcutta: Government of India 
Central Publication Branch, 1927. 

The manuscript which was unearthed in 1881 at Baskhali, 
a Village situated in the close neighbourhood of more famous 
places such as Shahbazgarhi, Takht-i-Bahi, and Charsadda, 
contains the fragments of a mathematical treatise now fully 
edited by Mr. Kaye. It first came into the possession of the 
late Dr. Hoernle, who in 1902 bequeathed it to the Bodleian 
Library after having long prepared a full edition of it, which, 
however, came to naught, Owing to a misunderstanding— 
wholly explicable, by the way—on the part of Buehler, it 
was at one time believed to be a fragment of one of those 
Tripitakas which, according to tradition, Kaniska deposited 
in certain stipas in North-Western India. 

Dr. Hoernle considered this manuscript, which is written 
in old Sarada on birch-bark, to be of considerable age, and to 
date perhaps from the fifth century av. Mr. Kaye, on the 
contrary, tries to prove that it is comparatively young; and 
although he does not think it possible to give a quite definite 
date, it is obvious that the twelfth century would best 
respond to his calculations. We shall not argue this special 
pomt, And although it sometimes seems as if Mr. Kaye 
had perhaps attached too little weight to the work of his 
predecessor, we are quite prepared to accept his arguments as 
being in the main sound and valid. The present writer 
is the much more inclined to do so, as the noble science of 
mathematics is to him thoroughly inaccessible, he being thus 
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in a position which allows him neither to contest nor to 
corroborate the mathematical arguments adduced by 
Mr. Kave. 

The fragments of the text, which are in part at least in a 
very bad state, have certainly been edited with the greatest 
care and sagacity, and we are bound to treat with all due 
respect the conclusions which Mr. Kaye has extracted from 
them. Still it seems to us that a few remarks presented on 
p. 188q.—and which are wholly outside the mathematical 
part of the work—are rather doubtful. What reason, e.g., 
could there be for identifying the obscure word pakarak- 
sakdndm (fol. 65r) with the well-known demons called Raksasa? 

Ve admit we do not know nor does the learned author offer us 
any explanation whatsoever. On fol. S7r we read: r/bhano/ 
ratham/suram ahoraya-siddhasamhay /vidyddharaih /parivrtam ; 
this simple phrase has been curiously misinterpreted on p. 18, 
and has given rise to some totally out-of-the-way remarks 
upon the connection of Sun and Serpent. On the same folio 
there is a mention of Yudhisthira which has elicited the 
remark; “which implies some familiarity with the great 
epic of India '’—we should say a slightly unnecessary one, 
The casual mention, in a modern scientific work, of Abraham 
would perhaps betray some familiarity with Genesis, but 
would it be strictly necessary expressly to pot this out ? 
That the mention, on folio 47, of a Prince whose name 
was in all probability Satrudamana should give a valuable 
clue may perhaps be doubted, as the name is almost certainly 
a purely legendary one. Finally, the remarks on Partha 
(Arjuna) on p. 19—to which should be added a reference to 
fol. 47—are partly unintelligible: it is at least extremely 
doubtful whether in the fragment alluded to there is any 
reference to the Haihaya. 

The language of these fragments even on a cursory perusal — 
seems to present several points of no small interest. It 
ought to be thoroughly dealt with by some person who is 
possessed of a real capacity for philological researches. 
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Rasetrane KA Itrmm4s (Tae Hisrory or Rasrurawna). 
Fasciculus ii. By Rar Banapur GAvRISHANKAR 
Hreacnanp Osna. 97} x 64, pp. 401-735. Ajmer: 
Vaidik Press, 1927. 

Since that fascinating work, The Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, was composed, just a century ago, by Colonel James 
Tod, to whom the present work is dedicated in such felicitous 
terms by the author, enormous progress has been achieved 
in historical research, chiefly through the help of information 
supplied by epigraphical records and coins. Tod relied almost 
entirely upon the bardic chronicles and traditions, which we 
now know to be largely erroneous. The present writer shows 
that the bardic chronicles began to be written after the 
sixteenth century, V.S., and that these chroniclers had no 
knowledge of the actual dates of the old rajis, and, there being 
no means of testing their assertions, whatever they wrote 
became later on to be regarded as authentic. Raya Bahadur 
G. H. Ojha has used Tod’s work so far as its contents can be 
accepted or verified; but he has remodelled the survey on 
fuller and more scientific lines in the light of wide special 
research, and enriched it from his own vast stores of 
information. He not only corrects—giving valid reasons in 
every case—innumerable errors and fictions in the bardic 
accounts that were reproduced by Tod, but exposes several 
mistakes made in vernacular compilations of more recent date. 
He has also been able to elucidate and qualify many 
references to local events in the Muhammadan histories. One 
of the most striking features of the work is the constant use 
made of epigraphical records, All available inscriptions, 
stone and copper-plate, published and unpublished, so many 
of which have been brought to light by the author himself, 
have been skilfully utilized, as well as the often valuable 
evidence of coins. It would be tedious to cite examples of how 
inscriptions have enabled the bardic records to be superseded, 
e.g. in the case of Samarasirhha, whom Tod, following the 
bards, described as having been slain in the battle of Tarain 
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(4.D. 1192), “together with his son Kalyan, and thirt 
thousand of his household troops and most renowned 
chieftains "', We now know that Samarasimha was alive more 
than a century later! (p. 482). A further example is furnished 
in the case of Kumbhakarna (pp. 591-636), whom the author 
rightly describes as in so many respects one of the greatest 
of the Sisodiya rajas of Mewar, who “ laid the foundation of 
the paramount sovereignty of Maharina Sanga ", but whose 
greatness had hitherto been overshadowed by Sanga, the 
latter's fame being much enhanced by Babur’s detailed and 
graphic account of his hard-won battle with this “ pagan ” 
at Khanua m 1527, 

Appendix 4 contaims an important note on the gotras of 
Kasatriyas, in which the author controverts the views recorded 
by Mr, C. V. Vaidya in his History of Mediaeval Hindu India, 
and holds that the practice was for Ksatriyas to adopt the 
gotras of their purohits. He pertinently points out that if the 
names do not represent the gotras of the purchits, but those of 
their progenitors, then, as in the case of Brahmanas, their 
gotras would have remained ever the same, and would not 
change, whereas we find evidence from ancient inscriptions 
that Keatriyas of one and the same family or stock from time 
to time adopted different gotra names. Another instructive 
note on the prevalence of the title “ Sithha ” as second member 
in Ksatriya names forms Appendix 5. According to the Riya 
Bahadur we first find this title used as an ending to the pada 








nama in the case of Rudrasimha, the second son of 
Rudradaman of Girnar inscription fame, who lived towards the 
close of the second century Ap. 

The composition of the fasciculi is somewhat confusing ; for 
instance, fasc. ii starts with portion of the third chapter of 
vol. 1, and then follow the title page, dedication, preface 
(pp. 1-60), and table of contents of vol. i, inserted between 
pp. 544 and 545 of this second fasciculus, The printing is 
good, and scarcely any typographical errors have been 
noticed. The language is clear and refined, but recalls the 
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comments of Sir George Grierson in LS/., vol. 1, pt. i, p. 167, 
on the tendency to excessive employment of Sanskrit words. 
This is a work of outstanding importance, written by an 
erudite Indian scholar, exceptionally qualified for the task 
by a lifetime's study and research in the area concerned, and 
_ Inspired, as was Tod, with deep attachment to that land of 
chivalry and romance. The present volume deals almost 
entirely with Udayapur history, carrying us down to the 
accession of Prataipasimha, the son of the eponymous founder 
of the city of Udayapur, during the reign of the emperor Akbar. 
When completed, it will form a contribution of permanent 
value to the history of northern India. The appreciation which 
it has already won is shown by the fact that it is now impossible 
to obtain copies of the first two fasciculi, and a revised issue 
is already in preparation. We shall look forward to the 
appearance of a correct English translation, illustrated by 
suitable maps. 
C. BE. A. W. OQ, 





Nana Farnavis. By A. Macponaup, Captain 18th Bombay 
Native Infantry, together with an autobiographical 
memoir of Nana Farnavis, With an introduction by 
H. G, Rawlinson, LE.S. Humphrey Milford, for the 
University of Bombay. Price 8s. 6d. 

The Memoir of Nana Farnavis is a reprint from the original 
edition of 1851. It is of interest as the only English life of one 
who is still regarded by the Maratha Brahmans as their last 
and ablest statesman, The Memoir is stated to be founded on 
original manuscripts and verbose conversations with the 
relations and personal attendants of the Peshwa’s Minister, 
The matter, however, is mainly composed of verbatim 
transcripts from Grant Duff, or of information taken from the 
curious autobiographical fragment, included in this volume, 
of Nana Farnavis’ life, which was first translated and published 
by the well-known Oriental scholar Lieut.-Col. John Briggs. 
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Tt may be noted that the date given in the Memoir for Nana’a 
birth, which was presumably obtained from family records, 
differs from the date shown in a note to the autobiography. 
No discredit attaches to Captain Macdonald for any lack of 
originality in his Memoir, since it was compiled with nF object 
of translation into the Marathi language. né 
actually published by him in the next year, 1852, sade : 
be a rare instance of a book written in an Indian vernacular 
by a British officer in ordinary regimental service. The 
records show that Captain Macdonald performed the whole 
of his service with one and the same regiment of Bombay 
Native Infantry. An examination of the Marathi edition shows 
the language of the translation to be clear and simple. The 
Memoir itself is of much interest as giving the life story of the 
statesman who sought to restore the supremacy of the 
Maratha people after the staggering disaster of Panipat from 
which he himself had escaped by a hairbreadth. In spite of 
the losses of that campaign, the Marathas remained the most 
powerful of the Indian peoples, able to dommate the throne 
of Delhi, the states of Rajputana, and the Nizam. The dis- 
union among the Marathas themselves, however, led inevitably 
to their downfall. The great aim of Nana Farnavis was to 
cement the Maratha confederacy under the Brahman 
emacy of the Peshwa and his Brahman ministers: while 
the object of the great Maratha feudatories, Sindia, Holkar, 
and the Nagpur Bhonsle, was exactly the opposite: to 
exercise unfettered sway in the kingdoms they had won for 
themselves in Central and Northern India, while retaining 
full powers of interference in the affairs of their ancestral 
Deccan. Moreover, Nana Farnavis was determined to be the 
Brahman who held the real power. We may accept Grant 
Duff's opinion of his veracity and humanity, and his enga ringly 
frank fragment of autobiography shows him to have been 
observant of the practices of his religious belief. Yet his 
treatment of his old colleague Sakharam Bapu can hardly 
be justified, while his strict tutelage of the young Peshwa 
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Madhao Rao IT was probably a contributory cause in that 
unfortunate youth's suicide. Moreover, his personal timidity 
and lack of military talent was a serious handicap. It was not 
an inherent defect of his caste, since several of the stoutest 
Maratha fighters and leaders were Grahmans by race. 

The relations of Nana with the rising British power afford 
much matter of interest. It was the dispatch of 
Colonel Upton’s Mission by the Bengal Council, and the entire 
supersession of the Gombay Council's policy and orders, that 
cemented the tottering power of the Peshwa's Ministers of 
whom Nana was the most astute. Mr. Macpherson’s recent 
Soldiering in India tends to confirm Grant Duff's opinion that 
the military officers sent over from Bengal were ill-qualified 
to negotiate with Maratha Brahmans. Nana Farnavis was, 
however, not merely adept at playing off the Supreme Council 
against the Bombay Government. He also maintained 
relations with the Admiral on the Coast, whom the Marathas 
professed to regard as “ the King's Sirdar", Nana Farnavis, 
however, overreached himself. He could not refram from 
offering petty indignities both to Colonel Upton and his 
successor, the Bombay civilian, Mr. Mostyn; and his 
coquetting with the French, though probably only intended 
to frighten the English, had the effect of hardening the policy 
against him. Only the ineptitude of the Bombay military 
operations prolonged the domination of the Poona Brahmans. 
Tt may be noted that Nana’s personal relations with the 
English were friendly, and their assistance was invoked when 
his time of adversity came. 

_ The description commonly applied to him of the “ Maratha 
Macchiavel ” shows his reputation with his European con- 
temporaries ; while among his own people his memory still 
remains as the last and greatest administrator of the Peshwa’s 
régime. It is, perhaps, a pity that Mr. Rawlinson has not 
supplied the fuller annotation, which he is so well qualified 
to make, The spelling of the proper names is said to have been 
modernized in this edition, This has not, however, been done 
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uniformly or correctly, and in three passages the omission 
of words has made havoc of the sense, The interest of the 
subject matter, however, fully justifies the republication of 
the Memoir. P. BR... 


BENGALI SeLr-Taveut. By the Natural Method with Phonetic 
Pronunciation. By Sus Komar Caarrens, M.A. 
(Calcutta), D.Lit. (London), 7} x 5, pp. ix, 199. 
E. Marlborough and Co. 3s., cloth 4s. 

The author is Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics 
in the Caleutta University, which is a guarantee for the 
reliability of the work and of the system which he employs. 
The two outstanding features of the book are the distinction 
which is preserved throughout between the current standard 
form of colloquial speech (Chalit Bhaga) and the literary 
language (Sddhu Bhadsa), and the phonetic pronunciation of 
the Bengali words in the vocabularies and conversations, 
The literary language was formerly Sanskritic both in 
vocabulary and construction and differed considerably from 
the spoken language, but is assimilating to it more and more. 
The phonetic transcription is according to the Marlborough 
system of phonetics, but the explanation of it is clearly 
given, and also, where they differ, the corresponding symbols 
of the International Phonetic Association. The alphabet 
and a short specimen of Bengali is given in the Bengali 
character, but, for the rest, the Roman character is used. 
This is, no doubt, necessary in a book printed in England, at 
the price of this series. But though this makes it easier to 
learn in the first instance, and is sufficient for purely colloquial 
purposes, the student can only be said to have taught himself 
Bengali when he has taught himself to be familiar with it in 
its own character, in which alone it is written. The 
vocabularies are followed by an outline of grammar, which, 
though condensed into thirty-four pages, appears to cover 
all points of grammar required for the colloquial language. 
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The notes on the phonetic differences between the Sddhu-bhasa 
and the Chalit-bhasa are more complete than in previous 
grammars. But certain matters which are essential for a 
knowledge of the Sadhu-bhdsa, such as the rules of sandhi, 
the formation of compound words (samds), and the inseparable 
prefixes (upasarga) do not find a place. The syntax, too, is 
very briefly treated, only two pages being given to it, The 
grammar is followed by a series of well-chosen conversational 
sentences arranged under different subjects, and include 
idiomatic phrases and expressions, in which the Bengali 
language is so rich. The book is a very reliable one, and the 
student who has gone through tt, if he has, at the same time, 
accustomed himself to write the words in the Bengali 
character, will have acquired a sound knowledge of the 
language. E. H. C. Wats. 


Tae Ant or tHe Pat Empire or Bencar, By J. C. Faencu, 
LC.5. 8} x 64, pp. vin, 26, with 32 plates. Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1928. 

This book is concerned solely with art. It does not profess 
to deal with iconography or history. The Pal dynasty reigned 
from the seventh to the eleventh centuries a.p. Our knowledge 
of the Pal kings is mainly derived from the inscriptions on 
copper-plate grants. Though the Pal kings were Buddhists, 
Buddhism and Hinduism were at that time existing peacefully 
side by side, and the art of that period is mixed with the then 
prevalent Tantric cult, and which gives it a vitality, which is 
in strong contrast with the surviving classical spirit of the art 
of the previous Gupta period. Although the capital of the 
empire was at Gaur, in Northern Bengal, the second and third 
rulers of this dynasty, Dharmapala and Devapala extended 
their conquests over Northern India, and the chief examples 
of its art have been found in Bihar, Out of the thirty-four 
examples given in the plates, the provenance of three is not 
known, but is probably Bihar, and, of the remainder, more than 
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half are from places in Bihar, eight of them being from the 
recent excavations at Nalanda, and, of the other fifteen images 
which exist, bearing inscriptions of the Pal dynasty, a list of 
which is given, only one, from the Dacca district, is from 
Bengal, one being from Sarnath in Benares, and the rest are 
from the Gaya district, and from Nalanda and other parts of 
Bihar, The author, however, calls attention to the fact that 
at Mahasthan, in the Bogra district of Bengal, from which 
the image on PI. [IT is derived, there exist the remains of an 
extensive city of this period, whose excavation would probably 
lead to valuable discoveries. 

The best examples of the art of the Pal dynasty are of the 
period of Devapala, the early part of the tenth century, 
and the greater part of the examples given, including all the 
small metal images found at Nalanda, are of this period. After 
this the art declines. The next five kings are mere names, but 
their names on the images serve to date them and to trace the 
art in its decline. There was a temporary revival in the reign 
of Mahipala, the first thirty years of the eleventh century, 
but rt did not last. 

The author mentions an interesting survival of the Pal 
dynasty which he found in certam of the hill states in the 
Punjab, where there is a strong tradition that the ruling 
families of Sukhet, Keonthal, Kashtwar, and Mandi are 
descended from “ The Rajas of Gaur in Bengal ™, 

The characteristic of the Pal art is its virility, and the 
similarity of the art of the contemporary Tang dynasty of 
China would lead to the conclusion that the Chinese is a 
copy of the Indian art of this period. 

The author has done well to bring together these examples 
of the art of the Pal empire, which has so strongly influenced 
the art of Nepal, up to the present time, and from which 
the art of Tibet is mainly derived ; and which, until recent 
years, has been overshadowed by that of the Sen dynasty 
which succeeded it. ) | 

E. H. C. Wasa. 
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Coiavamsa. Being the more recent part of the Mahivamsa,. 
Edited by WitneLM Geicer. Two vols. London: Pali 
Text Society, 1925-7. 

Buppranatra’s Manvars, Part Il. Vinayavinicchaya and 
Uttaravinicchaya, summaries of the Vinaya Pitaka, 
edited, for the first time im Europe, by A. P. 
BuppsapatTta. London: Pali Text Society, 1928. 

Tue Book or Kivyprep Sayrves (Samyurra NriKAya) or 
Grourep Surras. Part IV. ‘Translated by F. L. 
Woopwarp. With an introduction by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
Pali Text Society Translation Series, No, 14. London, n.d. 

Professor Geiger's edition of the Mahavamsa is now com- 
plete, and it contains all that can be desired in a critical 
edition. The extremely interesting introduction to the 

Célavamsa (for so it seems we must now call the latter part) 

carries further and makes still more convincing the con- 

clusions which the editor has for long held concerning the 

Ceylon Chronicles, and we are promised a translation with 

further discussion of the problems involved. One of the 

admirable indexes consists of twenty pages of words not 
found in the Pali dictionaries, The P.T.S. dictionary for some 
reason omitted words found only in the Abhidhdnappadimika. 

Nearly a hundred of them now appear in this list. 

Buddhadatta’s summaries of the Vinaya, says the editor, 
were intended to assist learning by heart, when books were 
not available so easily as at present. But they have also an 
independent value through the fact that they were compiled 
by a contemporary of Buddhaghosa, and embody some of the 
material of the old commentaries, several of which are referred 
to by name, They also give us indications of the state of the 
text at the time, as well as of the mode of interpretation. There 
is no mention of Buddhaghosa, who, so the editor thinks, 
was rather earlier, Another interesting fact is that these works 
represent not Ceylon Buddhism but the Buddhism of South 

India, where they were compiled, and they will probably 

contribute something to the history of mediaeval Buddhism, 
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The first of the works summarizes the Vinaya rules in about 
$000 verses. The second is a supplement, but not a mere 
abbreviating of the first. It goes through the same matter in 
394 verses, largely in catechism form, and then gives a number 
of classified lista, which form the bulk of the work. The 
Rev. Mahathera is to be congratulated on producing such a 
scholarly edition, and one so well adapted to the needs of 
Western students. 

Mr, Woodward's volume, like the previous ones, 18 not a 
mere translation, but a valuable commentary and help to 
overcoming the frequent perversities of Feer’s text. It is a 
healthy sign to find among recent translators such an unsettled 
state of opinion about the rendering of technical terms. 
Tathigata remains, but sugata is “ happy one’. Do we really 
get any nearer to bhagavad by substituting “ Exalted One” 
for “ Blessed One”? Lord Chalmers, like the modern 
Buddhists, translates it “ Lord", but Mr. Woodward uses 
* Lord " for bhadenta, a term not peculiar to the Lord. Who 
would guess that “ person-pack” stands for satbiya, and that 
ultama-purisa (not udtara-) becomes “superman”? It 
appears that now we may sometimes translate miraya by 
“hell” and (according to Mrs. Rhys Davids in the intro- 
duction) bhikkhu by “monk”. Mrs. Rhys Davids finds the 
Magga, the Way, in the pages addressed to laymen, which 
promise that those who live wisely and well shall be reborn 
in the Heaven World, “ How absurd, in face of such pages, 
appear the opmions of persons who will not carefully read 
them, that Buddhism was originally a system of ethiea with 
no call for faith m the unseen, and a metaphysic centring in 
the unreality of man or self.” It was the Sangha, the body 
specially tramed to carry on the Master's teaching, which 
“not only decentralized the Way, but also dropped from it 
the wayfarer ”. 

E, J. Tomas, 
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CeYLoN ZUR Zerr Des Kowics Bauvaneka Banu Unb 
Franz Xavers, 1539-52. By G. ScuuRHAMMER and 
B. A. Vorerzscu. Verlag der Asia Major, Leipzig, 1928. 

Tn this well got up book of two volumes, the learned authors 
have reproduced no less than 142 documents, “ sources for 
the history of the Portuguese as well as of the Franciscan 
and Jesuit Mission in Ceylon.” The majority of the documents 
are from the archives in Portugal: the earliest is dated 
26th November, 1539, the latest 15th September, 1562, The 
value of these original papers need not be emphasized, and 
if is now possible accurately to reconstruct the history of 
Ceylon during the period covered by them. This has been 
admirably done in the Introduction. 

Bhuvanéka Bahu VII, we now know, came to the throne 
of Kotté in 1521 (pp. 283, 584) on the assassination of his 
predecessor Vijaya Bahu VII, and it was not long before he 
fell out with his more energetic and abler brother Mayadunné, 
who on the partition of Vijaya Bahu'’s dominions had secured 
for himself the kingdom of Sitawaka. The antagonism between 
the brothers colours the whole history of the period, Docu- 
ment 1 tells of the help sent by the Portugueza to Bhuvanéka 
Bahu against Miyadunné, supported by the Samorin of 
Calicut. In the very next document we find raised the 
question of the succeasion to the Kétté throne ; Mayadunné 
was to be kept out at all costs, Bhuvanéka Bahu wished the 
crown to be secured for his daughter's son, Dharmapala, but 
rival claims were put forward on behalf of the princes Jugo 
and his brother, later known as Dom Luis, the king’s sons 
by a wife of inferior birth, The importance of this question 
led to the well-known embassy to Lisbon at the end of 1541, 
and the recognition of Dharmapala as the heir by the king 
of Portugal, who crowned the elfigy of the baby prince. 

Great hopes were entertained in Portugal for the conversion 
of Ceylon, which Bhuvanéka Bahu’s ambassador, in spite of 
later denials, undoubtedly led the Portuguese to expect. The 
result was the first Franciscan mission to the Island, The 
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friars, however, found the disposttions of the king very 
different from what they had been represented to be. While 
ready at first to make concessions in favour of converts and 
to give presents to the churches, he had no intention of 
becoming a Christian himself. He soon adopted a policy of 
definite obstruction, due in some degree at least to the 
practical exemption of the converts from the royal jurisdic- 
tion, and even went so far as to kill his own son Jugo in 1544-5. 
The result of this murder was the flight of his other son, 
Dom Lms, and of ths youth’s cousin, Dom Joao, to Goa, 
where, however, both died early in 1546, The same anti- 
Christian and anti-Portuguese policy is seen about the same 
period in the kingdom of Jafina, where the Mannar 
paid the penalty for their adherence to the new religion 
towards the end of 1544. The hostility to Christianity on 
the part of Bhuvanéka Bahu and of the local Portuguese 
officials was such that St. Francis Xavier went in disgust 
to Japan (D. 115). 

Bhuvanéka Bahu also at one time allied himself with his 
inveterate enemy, Mayadunné, against Kandy, the object, 
it is said, being to establish themselves in the hill country 
in order to be independent of Portugal. The shiftiness of 
the king of KGtt@ naturally resulted in suspicion on the 
part of the Portuguese, who at length definitely made an ally 
of Mayidunné, and it was at the hands of a Portuguese that 
Bhuvanéka Bahu died, being shot on an unknown date about 
the middle of 1551. The Viceroy’s attempt to fasten the 
blame on Mayadunné and to explain the plundering of the 
royal palace and of the Tooth Relic temple does not carry 
conviction (D. 127). The assassination was fatal to the 
Portuguese; Dharmapala was abandoned by his subjects, 
and Mayadunné became the real master of the low country 
of Ceylon. The character of Bhuvanéska Bahu is portrayed 
in Document 16 (p, 127). 

A number of letters deal with the kir miom of Kandy and 
its relations with the Portuguese and the other native powers 
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of the Island. Here again the king endeavoured to secure 
Portuguese help by a pretence at conversion to Christianity. 

Considerable light is thrown on the subject of the mardla 
or death duty, by which the movables of a deceased man 
escheated to the king (DD. 16, 34, 77, 127); Christians were 
exempted from this burden, with the result that death-bed 
conversions were a subject of complaint. Bhuvanéka Bahu's 
policy towards the converts in the matter of land held by 
service tenure is set out in his letter to Dom Jodo de Castro, 
dated 12th November, 1545 (D. 34), in which he states: 
“And as to the lands (held) of favour, [ wish to tell you of 
what manner they are,to wit: from ancient times until 
now the bygone kings gave these lands to whom they wished, 
and, having given them, if (the holders) fell sick of any 
sickness by reason of being cripples or of old age and they 
could not go to watch at their palaces or could not go to war 
and disobeyed them in any way that may be, they would 
take away from them the said lands, which I cannot do if 
they are Christians, nor do I dare so much as to speak to 
them. Wherefore I do not have jurisdiction over them, 
and for this reason [ take from them the lands, as many as 
become (Christians).” 

An item of interest is the use of Tamil at the court of 
KStté, disclosed by the letters of Bhuvanéka Bahu; this 
had been suspected before. In 1346 the king of Kandy asked 
of Mayadunné a cabaya in the Portuguese fashion and a barret 
cap (D. 64). The present Kandyan four-cornered hat almost 
certainly is the descendant of the barret cap; the long- 
sleeved Kandyan jacket is known as Juwan hatte, * Juan 
jacket.” 

In the matter of coinage the “ pam” or loaf of gold equal 
to twenty calamjas weight is mentioned in Kandy (D. 64). 
In 1547 complaint is made of the debasement of the currency 
by Bhuvanéka Bahu (D. 100). In Documents 64, 65, and 79 
dealing with Kandy in 1546 “ fanams of the country ”’ are 
spoken of, As 2,400,000 were the equivalent of 25,000 pardaos, 
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they were most probably of base silver. My deduction, 
therefore, n Ceylon Coins and Currency, p. 175, as to the 
derivation of the later silver “ Sinhalese fanam™” from the 
Kotté “new fanam ” of base gold was mistaken. 

The following errors have been noticed :— 

pp. 126, 135: the word Carea is supposed to represent 
Kadayan; it is really Karaiyan. 

p. 127: Changatar. This is not directly from the Pali, 
but from the Tamil saifatiar, 

p. 198: The signature of Bhuvanéka Bahu does not 
represent Sri, but Svasti, It is a clear debasement of the form 
with subscript V and T found in the earlier medieval inserip- 
tions, Miiyadunné used the first two letters Sea. The Sri, 
so familiar in the Inte Kandyan copper-plates, appears as 
the sign manual of the king of Kandy (Plate L1). 

p. 495: The parddo d'ouro was of six, not of five, tangas. 

p. 525: Plate I clearly proves that “ Joan o Rey” does 
not exist. The legend runs: Puruttukkalukku munne 
kondu pora kattu. This, I suggest, means: Letter sent to 
Portugal before (the other copies), It thus is the equivalent 
of “1s, via, which precedes the Tamil sentence, 

p. 559: The signature is not in Tamil, but in Grantha 
letters. 

These, however, are slight blemishes. It may also be 
suggested that “ Topare" on p. 364 is Polonnaruwa, which 
appears in maps under this name before the ancient city 
was “discovered ”, “ Oupalio” on p. 421 may be Tamil 
uppalam, * salt pan.” 

In conclusion we may note that these interesting volumes 
contain a full bibliography, notes on the archives and manu- 
scripts, and an introduction giving the history of Ceylon 
from 1539 to 1552, uccording to the texta now published, as 
well as an analysis of the various historical works on the 
period. There is also a map of Ceylon, two plates, and a good 
index. The authors are to be congratulated on their 
achievement, H. W. Coprmeron. 
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Prince Vaya Pata or Ceyton, 1634-54. By P. E. 
Press. Colombo, 1928, 


Dr. Pieris once more has given to the student of Ceylon 
history a translation of original documents connected with 
Portuguese rule in the Island. The little book under review 
deals exclusively with Prince Vijayapala, who after quarrelling 
with his brother, king Rajasimha Il of Kandy, went over 
to the Portuguese and ended his days in exile. 

The translation is marred by the unnecessary use of 
Portuguese words in passages where good English is available. 
This occasionally must render the translation difficult of 
understanding by the casual reader, who, for instance, can 
hardly be expected to know what is meant by the “ Remo". 
Unfamiliarity with ecclesiastical terminology also has led to 
results which strike the English reader as peculiar; for 
example, “the High Pontiff Urbano VIII,” “the ship of 
Séo Pedro,” “Done at Rome at Sio Pedro,” “ Innocencio 
the Tenth.” Again a Franciscan Guardian is needlessly 
called “ Guardido”. The Archbishop of “ Mira”, of course, 
was the titular holder of the well-known see of Myra. But 
in spite of these defects Dr. Pieris is to be congratulated on 
his work, 

Of interest is the fact revealed in Document 10 that Vijaya- 
Pala wrote to his brother in Tamil. This had been the court 
language of the kings of Kotté. And again the appearance 
in the seventeenth century of the title “ Vedauntra ” im 
Document 12. This does not conceal “some form of the 
word " Bandara ’,” as supposed by the translator, but is the 
Sinhalese Vdda-wn-tdéna, which is found in use in the Kotte 
period and in the sixteenth century inscription at the Natha 
Dévalé in Kandy. It apparently means “ His Majesty " or 
“ His Highness *’. 





H, W. Copreineron, 
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Mou‘yam au-Musansiis. By Maumtp Hasan at-Towki. 
Bairit: Matba‘ah Tayyarah, 1344. 8vo. 385 pp. 


The author, who is still living, has conceived the plan of 
writing in eleven volumes a work containing biographies of 
all Arabic authors of whom he is able to find notices with a 
list of all their works whether known to exist In manuscript 
or print at the present date. As far as my knowledge goes, 
four of these volumes are ready for the press and the author 
is working upon the remainder. 

The first volume, after giving the reasons for composing such 
a large undertaking, deals with the various aciences practised 
by the Arabs, or upon which there exist works in the Arabic 
language, The principal guides have been the works of Tash 
Kiprii Zadeh and Hajji Khalifah, but when the author deals 
with the theological sciences he draws freely upon all manner 
of other works and at times becomes very explicit. As is 
natural for an Indian author, great predominence is 
given in this section to the Hanafi school, Very interesting 
is the chapter dealing with witchcraft, where he discusses the 
lawfulness of practising this black art by a Muslim. His 
conclusion 1s that it is permitted ifthe study has for its aim 
to counteract the evil practices of others. A section here is 
in Persian (pp. 322-4), taken from the Madiirij an-Nubuwwah 
of ‘Abd al-Haqq Dihlawi. The printer in Syria, unaware 
that he was printing in another language, has in this part 
heaped up misprints, but I believe they can all be rectified 
by anyone acquainted with the Persian language. The 
Persian citation contains the account of how the Prophet 
was bewitched by the Jews so that he was smitten with 
forgetfulness. It is not quite clear whether the author of the 
Mu‘jam believes in the correctness of the tale or not. The 
chief value of the work will lic in the later volumes containing 
the biographies and bibliographical details: these depend 
greatly upon the quality of the sources drawn upon, and at 
the beginning I must warn the author and publishers that 
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the greatest care must be taken to give the names of persons 
and books correctly, Here analogy does not help and I find 
the celebrated Maghribi scholar Birzali, who spent his life in 
Syria and continued the History of Tbn ‘Asakir, repeatedly 
called al-Birzini 3lj_!). 

The book is printed on good paper and in clear type, It is 
published by funds supplied by the government of Haiderabad, 
and should become a very useful work of reference. I cannot 
give a list of all the errors! in the Persian section referred to 
above, but I have noted the following in the margins of 
my copy. 

p. 72, read \y¥ for }t.¥; p. 75, read (yly 32 for Uls_= ; 
p, 85, 3, read Sell; p. 105, 2, read 412}; p. 106, 13, 
read 4alle for 4 Vy; in the preceding line read “5 Y) 3; 
p. 109, 3a.f., read S)5_—:; p. 110, 5, read pall; p. 120, 





16, the name of the celebrated Koran-reader is Ubayy, not 
Abi 3); p. 121, 19, read 4 a3.6 ; p. 123, read Sufyin ibn 
‘Uyainah ; I. 5 and 8,read « ,8!_) and % 33+; line 6, the name 
of the traditionist is Abii Bakr ibn Abi Shaibah; p. 135, 7, 
the name of the traditionist ia [bn Hibbin (not with Jim) ; 
p. 159, 9, read U* Ad\ (bel; p. 158, 7, read 4\é_8; line 12, 
omit the word ls, it is not Arabic; line 16, Hilagi was 
nota son of Jingiz Khan, but a grandson ; line 19, the Mamlik 
Sultans cannot be called Salatin al-'Arab; p. 184, 8, read 
is lls; p. 191, 1, Qais wa Ghailin is wrong, it is Qais 
‘Ailan without Waw; line 4, read Yl.c and oss ; p. 199, 
4, read oul, according to the Durar al-Kaminah he died 
718, not 728 ; p. 211, 9, read ULt 43! Le, not Gl ; line 18, 
read J 3), not 3!5_-/), so also on the next page twice ; 


1 J marked over thirty on two pages. 
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p. 212, 4, Dhahabi did not continue his large history to the 
year 740, but only to TOO; p. 249, Sat, I beheve here 
crpli- Y is intended; p. 270, 8, read Gall; p, 286, 
§-10, this is a verse, and ought to have been set out as such. 
F, Krenkow. 


Nore on TURKESTAN DOWN TO THE MoncGou Invasion. By 
W. Berrnoip. London: Gibb Memorial, 1928. 

It is not my intention to say anything about the excellence 
of this work, but in reading through the work I made some 
notes which may be of general interest. 

p. 16, al-Hakim (not al-Hakim) is generally known as Zim 
al-Bayyi (not al-Bayyi'); he is the author of the large 
collection of tradition recently published in four large volumes 
in Haiderabad. His history of Nishapiir is cited very frequently 
by Ibn Hajar in the Lisdn al-Mizdn, by Dahabi, and in the 
Jawahir al-Mudi'ah ; from this it is certain that manuscripts 
existed in the eighth century of the Hijrah in Syria and Egypt. 

p. 33, notes. The History of Jurjaniyyah (Gurgdnj), by 
Hamzah Isbahani, is, I am sure, a clear error for the History 
of Jurjén, by Hamzah b. Yisuf as Sahmi al-Jurjani, of which 
& manuscript is preserved at Oxford (i, 746), 

p. 189. The reading al-Qasri alone can be right because the 
man was a Yamanite as opposed to the Mudaris: the tribe of 
Qushair which the author suggests were Mudaris. 

p. 274, misprint 493 for 403, as the date of the death of 
the ilak. 

The author will agree with me that in statements of fact 
or dates the Arabic authors as a rule deserve greater credence, 
especially if the Persian manuscripts are of late date, owing to 
the habitual carelessness and slovenliness of Persian scribes. 

F. Krexxow, 
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The Vrerzermer pes ‘Omar Cuagssam, iibersetzt nach der 
Bodley’schen Handschrift von WaLTER VON DER 
Porter. 84 pp., vo. Hamburg, 1927. 

‘Omar Khayyam has not obtained in Germany the same 
celebrity as in England, though translations were made at 
an early date and by translators who were also poets of 
renown like von Schack and Bodenstedt. The latter made 
a selection while Schack translated nearly all found in the 
editio princeps of Calcutta. The translation of Mr. von der 
Porten is, as the title states, a rendering of the quatrains found 
in the Bodleian MS., to which are added a number recently 
discovered by Christensen and published in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, The translator, though keeping as 
closely to the text in his interpretation, has been able to give 
a much better German conception of the Persian poet than 
has been the fortune of his predecessors, and several quatrains 
are little gems of poetry in their mew garb. The edition is 
an “‘ édition de luxe ”’, like most translations of ‘Omar, and 
in every way equal to similar editions published in other 


F. K. 


Ruparyyar at-Kuayyam. With Arabic prose and metrical 
translation. By Jamin Sipgi az-ZanAwl. Svo, 72 pp. 
Baghdad : Matba‘at al-Furat, 1928. 

This is a selection of 130 quatrains by ‘Omar Khayyam 
made by an Arab author who enjoys a high reputation as a 
poet in the ‘Iraq and lands of the Arabic tongue. In each 
cease the Persian text is given and then followed by an Arabic 
translation in prose and verse, the metres in the latter varying 
according to the requirements for giving an exact rendering. 
This is carried out with remarkable skill, but in one case I 
notice that the translator selected one quatrain which was 
perhaps too outspoken in its heresy, so that he had to alter 
the meaning. In No. 9 of the selection the Persian poet says - 
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AS jet lesb SGI sy jail “Weak in intellect sas 
he who belittles wine”, which is left untranslated in the 
thymed version, and in the prose version he renders it “ and 
he who belittles it is short-witted ". Otherwise the translator 
has followed his text very closely, and rendered the meaning 
a8 clearly as the two languages permit. 

F, Krenkow. 





STERNGLAUBE UND Srernpevrune. By Franz Bott. 
Unter Mitwirkung von Carl Bezold. Dritte Auflage von 
W. Gundel. xii, 211 pp., 20 plates and map. 8vo. 
Leipzig-Berlin: B. G, Teubner, 1926, 138, Gd. 

The best translation of the title of this book would probably 
be “ Star-Lore”’. It covers the double meaning of faith in 
the stars and the interpretation of the stars. It is more than 
astrology, for it comprises also the fundamental principles 
of the more scientific investigation known as astronomy. 
Whether astrology is now a thing of the past is a matter of 
conjecture. In one form or another it still survives in the 
folk-lore of many nations. This ancient Babylonian science 
has dominated all the civilized nations for at least two 
thousand years, and yet no comprehensive history of astrology 
has hitherto been compiled. A first attempt, and rather 
modest, has been made by Profeasar Boll, assisted by the well- 
known Oriental scholar, Professor Bezold, to supply such 
a handbook, preparatory to the greater work which they 
contemplated. Death has carried both authors away, and 
Professor Gundel has published an enlarged edition into which 
he has incorporated all the notes found in Boll's copy. The 
Oriental origin and progress of this science is shown by 
Professor Bezold, and its subsequent development is given in 
a masterly manner by Professor Boll. Succinctasthe treatment 
of the vast material has been, it is, however, of inestimable 
value, as it is thus far the only comprehensive treatment of 
the history of star-lore, and at the same time the authors have 
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given a full bibhography of the subject. This has been greatly 
enriched by the latest editor, Professor Gundel. The book 
contains besides forty-eight illustrations in the text and on 
twenty plates, and also a etar-map, as well as an excellent 
register. It 1s printed with the usual care and beauty so 
conspicuous in all the publications of B. G. Teubner. 

M., GASTEE. 





ETUDES SUR LE ZOROASTRISME DE LA Perse Anrigue. By 
Arrour CHRISTENSEN. §°, pp. 59. Kobenhavn: Andr. 
Fred. Host & Son, 1928. 

The contribution of Professor Christensen to the criticism 
of the Avesta consists of a series of minute examinations of 
a number of Yasts. He endeavours to combat the results 
arrived at by others, especially by Hertel, as to the date of 
their composition, and he comes to the conclusion that we 
have, in Yast 13, the oldest remnants of Zoroastrian literature. 
This Yast, together with 19 and 10, he ascribes to a pre- 
Achemenian period or, latest, contemporary with the 
Achemenian, in spite of the mass of legendary matter contained 
in these Yasts, which points unquestionably to a later develop- 
ment in Zoroastrian teaching. To a period probably of the 
fourth century B.c. he ascribes seven more Yasts, and only 
the Vendidad and Yast 9 is of the time of the Arsacides, whilst 
Yast 16 is probably a little later. It is especially Yast 13 
to which the author has devoted most of his attention, studying 
it from many points of view, as also the formation of some 
of the personal names contained in the list of that Yast, the 
three-partite division of the world, and about the Kayanides m 
their relation to the Achemenians. The story of the division 
of the world into three parts, from which the author tries 
to deduce some definite conclusions, does not seem, however, 
to be so old, and belongs probably to a wide cycle of legends 
also discussed by me in my edition of the Samaritan Asatir. 
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collected all the references found in the ancient literature 
about Zervan, “‘ time without limit,” from the Gathas down 
to Sharastani. The problem of Zervan and his position in 
Zoroastrianism is now the object of much heated discussion 
amongst Iranian scholars, and this marshalling of sources 
is therefore a very welcome contribution towards its elucida- 
tion. It is only at the hand of original sources, in this case 
very few in number, that there lies the possibility of its 
solution. M. GasTer. 





Otp Testament Essays. Papers read before the Society 
for Old Testament Study at its Kighteenth Meeting, held 
at Keble College, Oxford, 27th—30th September, 1927, 
8vo, 174 pp. London: Charles Griffin, & Co., 1927. 
Price 10s, 

This volume is a welcome sign of the awakening desire for 
international co-operation in matters scientific. At the 
invitation of the Society for Old Testament Study a number 
of scholars, English and Continental, foregathered in Oxford 
in September of last year. This volume contains the result 
of their deliberations, Sixteen lectures delivered on that 
occasion are here printed, They constitute a valuable 
contribution to the study of the Old Testament. 

It would be difficult to discriminate between ohe paper 
and another, especially when one like the present writer 
holds views diametrically opposed to those expressed by many 
of these scholars. It must be left to the student of the Old 
Testament to select and to appraise them according to the 
point of view which appeals to him most. With few exceptions 
these papers adopt the standpoint of Higher Criticism, 
Some, like Professor Lods, find the Bible full of magic, 
Professor Gunkel writes very beautifully on the poetry of the 
Psalms. Interesting also is the article by Dr. 8. A. Cook on 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, whilst Professor G, A. 
Cooke would find further material for his study of Ezekiel 
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xxviii in the treatment of the legends of Nimrod and Hiram 
m my edition of the Samaritan Secrets of Moses. This 
material may perhaps further amplify Professor Cooke's 
suggested interpretation of this chapter. Dr. G. Driver 
publishes his paper on the Tetragrammaton which he also 
read in a somewhat fuller form at a meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

The Society is to be thanked for its spirited endeavour again 
to focus successfully the study of the Old Testament. It is 
a pity, however, that such a high price had to be charged, 
since it must prove prohibitive to many. 

An index might with advantage have been added. 

M. GAsTER, 


—_— 


Tue Ixpian ann Curisrran Mrractes or WALKING ON THE 
Water, By Wrotram Norman Brown. 8vo, 76 pp. 
London and Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago, 1928. $2. 

In this essay Professor Brown raises again the problem of 
the intercourse between India and the West, and the possibility 
of the transmission of legends and tales from that country to 
Syria and Palestine. He limits himself in his investigation 
to the miracles in connection with walking on the water found 
in Buddhist literature and in the Gospel narrative. There 
are, no doubt, parallels in other literatures, but here only 
Buddhist stories are considered, 

The idea which has hitherto been entertained that there 
was Do connection between one country and another, however 
distant, gives way under the weight of modern discoveries. 
Nations have never lived quite separated from one another, 
and trade-routes were used not only by merchants, but also 
by pilgrims and missionaries. Another question, however, is 
the dependence of one set of stories upon another. Against 
this assumption there is always the alternative hypothesis 
of independent origin. Some five and twenty years ago on 

JRAS. JANUARY 1929, 12 
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the occasion of the Folklore Congress, 1 ventured to express 
the view that where we have a complexity of incidenta in two 
sets of legends, such independent origin is utterly impossible. 
I am glad to find that Professor Brown—unquestionably by 
independent study—comes to precisely the same conclusions, 
On the strength of these conclusions he finds the source of 
Peter walking on the waters in the Jataka 190, where the lay 
pupil also walks on the water to meet his master, 

The walking of Jesus finds its parallel in the similar walking 
of Buddha on the waves of the sea as represented in the 
Sanchi sculpture. Professor Brown rightly points out that 
there are no exact Biblical parallels, for here the people walk 
dryshod over the earth, the waters being separated. I should 
like to adduce the only parallel in Jewish literature known 
to me; if is of a somewhat late origin, but it is interesting 
simply to connect it with the pseudo-Messiah, David Alroy, 
the hero of Lord Beaconstfield’s novel of the same name. 
He is said to have eluded his pursuers by rolling up his turban 
and walking on it across the river, 





M. Gasrer. 





Tue Asrrotocica, Works or ABRAHAM mN Ezra. A 
literary and linguistic study with special reference to the 
Old French translation of Hagin, By Rarwar. Levy. 
Svo, 172 pp. John Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages, vii. Baltimore and Paris, 
1927. 

Modern scholars turn in increasing numbers towards the 
investigation of the sources of the so-called “ pseudo-sciences ™ 
of the Middle Ages, and foremost to those of alchemy and 
astrology. The above publication is an important contribu- 
tion towards the history of astrology in Europe. No less 
a personality than that of Abraham ibn Ezra now appears 
to have been one whose writings exercised the deepest influence 
on this science in the Middle Ages. 
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Aben Ezra was hitherto known chiefly as one of the most 
acute commentators of the Bible, a great grammarian and a 
profound mathematician. We now learn that he was also 
the author of a number of astrological treatises which have 
enjoyed the highest reputation among the best-known 
astrologers. His influence went far beyond Jewish circles, 
for already, as early as 1273, these writings, compiled between 
1140 and 1150, were translated into French by a certain 
Hagin, a Jew, in the house of the canon, Henry Bate, of 
Malines. Professor Levy shows in detail that this translation 
has been the basis of all the other translations either full or 
in part which appeared in almost every European language. 
Foremost among these is the complete Latin rendering of 
Peter d’Abano, utilized by Tycho de Brahe and Copernicus. 
Among others there are also two English translations, one 
of them by Culpeper. 

Altogether a remarkable chapter of literary history is here 
revealed, which goes back to Hebrew and Arabic sources, 
for Aben Ezra made extensive use of Arabic astrological 
writings, principally those of the Jew Mashala. He knew, 
of course, a large number of ancient writers, Greek and 
Arabic, the former through the Arabic, whom he quotes freely. 

The original Hebrew text has hitherto remained 
unpublished, and Professor Levy has rendered a signal 
service to scholars for having drawn detailed attention to a 
work of such interest and importance. He himself is now 
preparing an edition of the Old French translation of Hagin, 

M. GasTER. 


Byzantixe Ant. By Hayrorp Pemcs and Roya. Tyier. 
Svo, 56 pp., with one hundred plates in collotype. 
London: Emest Benn, Ltd., 1928. Price 21s. net. 

In ten pages the authors of this book give us a summary 
description of the rise and fall of Byzantine art. As they 
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pomt out, it is practically independent, in tts origin and later 
development, of Christian influences, though fully represented 
in the sacred monuments. On the contrary, the very 
beginnings can be seen in pagan art, influenced by the East, 
and already as old as the period of Diocletian. Later on, 
especially after the wars of Heraclius with the Persians, the 
Sassanian influence becomes a dominating factor in Byzantine 
art. It is seen more and more clearly that Byzantium was a 
connecting lnk between East and West, and that much of 
the Western culture was an imitation, often debased, of the 
Byzantine. Byzantine art comes to an end with the last 
Crusade, when in 1204 the Franks found their “ Holy Land ” 
in Byzantium, looked upon the Greeks as the “ Paynim”’, 
and finished their conquest with the sack of Constantinople. 
The nich booty which they found in the Churches and palaces 
of Constantinople was carried to the West, where it has 
preserved to a large extent in private and public collections. 
To these the authors have gone, and with great diligence and 
eare they have been able to reproduce on a hundred plates 
much that is most representative and characteristic. Statues 
and comms, chalices and ivories, silken shrouds (many coloured), 
and many other ornaments have been here arranged chrono- 
logically. The authors rightly refuse, with few exceptions, 
to reproduce coins, which on their part are the best specimens 
of the Byzantine ari. They are very difficult to reproduce, 
and bearing in mind that these plates are in collotype with 
black on a sepia ground, such reproductions might have been 
a distinct failure. One novel point deserves mentioning. 
It is to the effect that the iconoclastic movement, in spite of 
its wholesale destruction of sacred images, or rather in 
consequence thereof, has given to Byzantine art a newer and 
broader outlook, and some of the finest works of the ninth 
and tenth centuries were due to this new impulse, Each plate 
is minutely described, but one cannot help expressing some 
regret that no attempt has been made to reproduce in colours 
some, at least, of these specimens. 
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They lack the fine artistic finish and the aesthetic beauty 
which would have added so much to a better appreciation of 
the Byzantine art, 

M. GasTer. 


L’Arr Hirtite, Par Enmonp Porrir, Membre de l'Institut. 
Premier Fascicule. pp. 100 and plates, 4to. Librarie 
orientaliste Paul Geuthner. Paris, 1926, 


As this first section of M. Pottier’s work on Hittite art 
contains no less than 121 finely drawn reproductions, the 
exceeding richness of this section of ancient artistic production 
is beyond all question, This was naturally to be expected 
when we consider how rich a field of discovery Hittite territory 
has constituted during the last sixty years or more. It is a 
matter of considerable regret that we are unable as yet to 
tread the hieroglyphic texts from Hamath and the other sites 
where these noteworthy inscriptions are found. On the other 
hand, the cuneiform Hittite inscriptions have been very 
useful as far as they can be read, and the fact that they are 
Aryan is a matter of considerable interest, as they must give 
the earliest form of Aryan speech known. The same may 
therefore also be said with regard to the art, which in many 
respects resembles that of the Assyrians, especially in the 
military scenes of the time of ASsur-nagir-pal. 

It is only when going through a book like this that one 
realizes the great progress which has been made of late years 
in the study of the antiquities of that long-lost nation, the 
Hittites, otherwise “the Children of Heth”. Who would 
have thought, before the discovery of those antiquities, that 
‘ the Children of Heth ” had been such a great nation as the 
Tesearches have since shown them to have been—that the 
Israelites were once reckoned with the Hittites—as they were 
also with the Amorites—A murrd, which gave its name to the 

When looking at the pictures in this book so thoroughly 
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carried out, the thought strikes the reader: How like the 
Assyrian sculptures those of the Hittites are—and yet how 
unlike. Was one derived from the other, and if so, which was 
the earlier ? All that can be said is, that the Hittite sculptures 
seem to have preceded those of Assyria, and that, although 
they show a certain technique and style of their own, they are 
to all appearance far from being as finished. This may in 
part be due to the fact that the stone used by the Hittites is 
rougher, and therefore must have been more diffieult to work 
satisfactorily. To this must be added the fact that their 
costumes, Manners, customs, and religion were somewhat 
different, and therefore different in type and feeling. Hittite 
sculpture may, in fact, have been somewhat less formal, and 
this, with the smoothness of the stone—generally alabaster 
or limestone—may have made Assyrian sculpture more 
polished, though, in its earlier stages, more uncouth. I¢ is 
doubtful, as all who have studied it will probably admit, 
whether Hittite art ever began to approach the perfection 
of Assyrian art from say, the time of Sennacherib to that of 
Assurbanipal—especially the latter. 

On the other hand, the art of the Hittites seems to have 
been more grotesque, as well as rougher, than that of the 
Assyrians from the time of ASéur-nasir-pal onwards. In 
examining it M. Pottier has made full use of the work of his 
predecessors in the same field, and explains that the book is 
the outcome of his lectures in 1917-18, and that he intended to 
expose to the Syrians the acientifie work of modern scholars 
in Oriental lands. The object is praiseworthy, and would be 
in accord with the latest trend of Oriental thought. 

After the Apercu Historique, the author treats of the 
priority of Hittite art over the art of Assyria, to which T have 
referred ; and then proceeds to deal with the various sites in 
turn. The chapter which begins with Karkemish is especially 
interesting. He speaks of the importance of the site and its 
archwological history—the explorers who have examined and 
worked in it, including George Smith, Hogarth, Thompson, 
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Woolley, and Lawrence, m addition to which, moreover, 
he mentions “the English consul in Aleppo who had already 
teferred, in 1754, to a sculptured relief on that site which he 
naively described as a “Christian clergyman in his 
sacerdotal robes, This is Monsieur Pottier’s fig, 2, repre- 
senting a Hittite divinity. It was sent by G, Smith to 
the British Museum. Unfortunately it is headless, but it has 
an inscription on the back, 

This and numerous other statues, in the usual Hittite style, 
are given, including the Hittite form of the mother-goddess 
(fig. 4), who is shown with plaits, wings, hat apparently 
surmounted by the crescent moon, and holding her breasts. 
These figures of deities are very numerous, and in many cases 
are very well carved. Noteworthy is fig. 5, among others, 
the Assyrian style of dress being very pronounced—but which 
was the nation that borrowed from the other this fashion 
of dress ? 

The human figures are numerous and interesting. From 
them we get a good idea of the types and the costumes of the 
various officials, from the beardless eunuchs (similar to those 
of the Assyrian reliefs) to the short-bearded warriors with 
crested helmets and spears. In fig. 20 we see a hero with curly 
side-locks capturing a lion and a bull, the former by seizing 
its hind-legs, and the latter by grasping its horns—naturally, 
te do this, the animals have to be on different levels. Other 
strange scenes of similar daring are reproduced. 

All the subjects are depicted and well described, with 
comparisons with Assyrian and Babylonian art. The next 
section deals with Zenjirli, where Koldewai worked, and of 
which the plan is given—a plan interesting owing to its rather 
circular and symmetrical form. Many are the lion-forms, 
some of them very strange, among which may be mentioned 
the double-headed chimera, depicted with a lion's head level 
with the shoulders and a woman’s head above. 

Noteworthy is the variety of designs or, rather, details 
of the sculptures. They are in many cases somewhat rough, 
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but that makes us wonder all the more, knowing, aa we do, 
the rough nature of the material. There is no doubt that the 
Hittites who produced these sculptures would have become 
artists as skilled as the Assyrians in the same conditions of 
material and of encouragement, 

It is one of the most perfect books upon the subject of the 
Hittites and their art which has yet been published—full of 
suggestive points, and well provided with material for com- 
parison. The further researches of M. Pottier upon the subject 
will be looked for with eagerness. 





T. G. Poscues. 


Fretp Museum or Naturat History: ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Memoirs, Vol. I, No. 1. Report of the Excavations of 
the “A” Cemetery at Kish, Mesopotamia. Part I. 
By Exnest Mackay. With preface by Stephen Langdon. 
20 plates, 63 pp., 12} x 9} in. Field Museum—Oxford 
University Joint Expedition. Chicago, 1925, 


As mentioned by Professor Langdon in his Preface, 
Mr. Mackay deals in this section of the work almost exclusively 
with the pottery and implements found at the Sumerian 
palace. The other extensive collections of pottery found 
by himaelf and others will be published in a future volume. 
When complete, the importance of this part of the excavations 
will be recognized as unexpectedly great. The building 
furnishes a perfect example of early Sumerian architecture 
upon a grand scale. Unfortunately this early Sumerian palace 
contains no records of the early Sumerian monarchs who 
reigned there more than twenty-eight centuries before Christ, 
but such things are likely to be found later on. Besides 
Mr. Mackay, those engaged upon the work were 
Professor Stephen Langdon ; a generous donor, Mr. Herbert 
Weld, of Queen's College, Oxford: Col. W. H. Lane ; 
Father Eric Burrows, of Oxford ; and Mrs. Mackay, a trained 
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anthropologist, to whose skilled hand all the line-drawings 
of the pottery found are due. It is a solid work due to the 
united energies of two great English-speaking nations 
co-operating. | 

T. G, Poxcues. 





THe ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN ScHOOLS AND ORIENTAL 
Reseancu, Vol.VI for 1924-5. Edited by Bensaann W, 
Bacon, 7} x 10}, pp. xii+ 111. Published by the 
Amer. Schools of Orient. Research. New Haven and 
Yale Univ, Press Sales Agency, 1926. 

The Annual includes a remarkable article on the Jordan 
Valley in the Bronze Age, by W. F. Albright, studying the 
topography, toponomy, ceramics, etc., of numerous sites from 
Banias to south of the Dead Sea. The larger topics include 
an account of Hirbet Kerak (Talmudic Beth-Yerah), south of 
the Sea of Galilee, which may have been in its day the most 
important city of northern Palestine ; studies of the Sethos 
stele from Beisan (suggested equation of the ‘-py-rw with the 
Madianite ‘Epher) ; an expedition to the Dead Sea in 1924, 
and discovery at ed-Dra‘, above the eastern shore, of a settle- 
ment of the early Bronze which came to an end c. 1800, a fact 
which is used to date the destruction of the Cities of the 
Plain, Asto the nature of this event, Dr. Albright gives 
reasons for accepting the old opinion that they were sub- 
merged: no early remains were found at what is certainly 
the Byzantine Segor (Zoar): the old town must have been 
lower down the Seil, and is now beneath the waves. One 
of the general conclusions from this study is the high 
antiquity of the civilization of the Jordan Valley; most of 
the sites of the Bronze age here would have been occupied 
in the first half of the third millenary, and many before 
3000: The town sites of the rest of Palestine are mostly 
much later. It is a very interesting article. 

‘A new factor in the history of the Ancient East,” by 
KE. Chiera and E. A. Speiser, deals with the important 
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diseoveries at ancient Nuzi near Kirkuk. The proper names 
in the documents discovered there are Hurrian, and the first 
part of the article contains a good critical summary of what 
is known of the people in question. The latter part deals with 
the contents of the tablets, and the peculiar usage of fictitious 
adoption in evasion (it is supposed) of a law prohibiting 
purchase of family estate. The other articles, by W. H. P. 
Hatch, give an account of the convents in Wadi Natriin, and 
publish three Coptic fragments (from a history of Dioscoros 
and two theotokia). 
K. B. 





Der OIKONOMIKOC ver Neuryrsocorzrrs “ Bryson ” 
UND SEIN EINFLUSS AUF DIE ISLAMISCHE WISSENSCHAFT, 
Edition und Uebersetzung der erhaltenen Versionen, 
nebst einer Geschichte der Oekonomik im Islam mit 
Quellenproben in Text und Uebersetgung. Von Marri 
PLESSNER. vili+297 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1928, 

The distortion of names connected with the translation of 
an ancient Greek work has led to the curious result that the 
above-mentioned treatise of the Neo-Pythagorean philosopher 
Bryson in its way through the Arabic version was ascribed to 
Apollonius, Galen, and one or two other fictitious persons 
such as Rufus and Barsis. To unravel this tangle was the first 
task our author had to face, and this he has accomplished 
satisfactorily, Of the Greek original only two fragments have 
been saved, but the Arabic version made by an unknown 
translator fortunately prevented the total loss of this work. 
This Arabic text was in its turn translated into Hebrew by 
David b. Solomon Ibn Ya‘ish of Seville in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. These facts alone bear witnesa to the 
importance ascribed to treatise in the learned world east 
and west and one cannot but welcome Dr. Plessner’s endeavour 
to trace Eryson’s influence on the ethical literature of Islam, 
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He shows how numbers of the most distinguished Muslim 
doctors profited by his teachings, and helped to disseminate 
them among their co-religionists. We encounter the names 
of al Dimershqi, the author of a work on the ethics of trade 
translated by Dr. H. Ritter; of Ibn Abd al Rabi"; of the 
encyclopedic work by the renowned Fakhr al Din Al Raai, 
Tbn Sina, Miskawaih, al ‘Tji, and even Al Gazali’s ‘Jhyd. 
Special attention is paid by Dr. Plessner to Nasir al Din al Tai 
whose expositions according to our author owe their existence 
to an amalgamation with [bn Sina’s discussions on the subject, 
He assumes, apparently with good reason, that Bryson's 
influence on Muslim economics was two-fold, first upon [bn 
Sina himself, and through him on Al Tiisi, The latter, how- 
ever, provides the key to the understanding of any theory 
of economics in Islim, In connection with this the author 
gives copious and interesting extracts from the Qabus n@ma 
of Ibn Qabiis, headed “ Five chapters on economics”. They 
show parallels to Nasir, while not really beimg the source 
of the latter. This is illustrated by specimens of the Persian 
text. After this follow several chapters of Shahraziiri’s 
encyclopedic work, edited by our author in an appendix 
to the book, These texts form an important parallel to the 
Arabic version of Bryson. The author's summing up and his 
attempted genealogy of the various texts are sure to meet 
with general approval, A definite judgment will have to 
be deferred till a lucky chance makes larger portions of the 
Greek original available. The author was well advised to 
supplement his researches by the editions of the Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Latin versions, a task carried out with commend- 
able efficiency. To this he added a German translation 
which will be a great help to wider circles of readers. The 
management of a house, we read in the heading, becomes 
complete through four matters, viz. money, servants, wife, 
children. To each of these items a number of paragraphs is 
devoted showing the advantages of the proper administration 
of a house, and the loss entailed by incapacity or neglect. 
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The author has produced a book of historical as well as 
literary value. His philological treatment of the various 
Oriental texts is all that is desirable. 





HaxpsUch DER ALTARABISCHEN ALTERTUMSKUNDE I, By 
Drrier Nrevsen, with the collaboration of Fr. Homme. 
and Nik. Ruopokanakis. Copenhagen, Busck; Paris, 
Geuthner, 1927. 

This sumptuous volume, with its beautiful print and paper 
and 76 illustrations, is a pleasure to handle and read, even 
apart from its contents. And the names of the editor and his 
colleagues are a sufficient guarantee that nothing is wanting 
on this score. Ancient Arabia has at last found a worthy 
record, brought up to date and as exhaustive as such a record 
ean be, Two more volumes are promised ; when the whole 
work is finished it will long remain the standard authority 
upon the subject. 

Dr, Nielsen, well known in this country for his researches 
into the old moon-worship of Arabia and its relation to the 
Sinai and Sinaitic legislation of the Old Testament, contributes 
an introductory chapter on the history of exploration in 
Southern Arabia, and a review of the materials for reconstruct- 
ing the archwology of Arabia and Abyssinia, as well as another 
chapter on the religion of the ancient Arabians, It is needless 
to say that both chapters are at once learned, interesting, 
and full of new points of view. A second chapter is by the 
veteran Semitist, Professor Hommel, on the early history of 
Southern Arabin, more especially of the Minwan and Saban 
kingdoms, a subject which he has long since made his own. 
Then come chapters by Professor Rhodokanakis on “ Public 
Iife in the old South-Arabian States” and by Professor 
Grohmann on “The Archeology of Southern Arabia”. 
The last pages of the volume are occupied by very complete 
and useful indices, 
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One of the chief impressions left by the book is the 
importance of Southern Arabia in the early history of trade, 
culture, and religion, and how little we still know about it. 
The country and its monuments are still but superficially 
explored and the inscriptions already recovered from it, 
often with great difficulty and even risk of life, are but a 
tithe of those which must still await discovery. Southern 
Arabia was the land of the incence-beating trees, and incence 
played an important part in the religions of Kgypt and 
ere ceega from an early date. We are only now begining 

to learn what a large amount of maritime intercourse must 
have been carried on at an early period along the coasts 
of Arabia and the adjacent lands, and how much truth there 
was in the Babylonian legend which derived the primitive 
civilization of Babylonia from the waters of the Persian 
Gulf, 

Even the relative dating of the Minman and Sabean 
kingdoms is still a matter of dispute. Like Glaser, Professor 
Hommel! makes that of the Minwans precede Saba and would 
refer the carliest Lnown Minwan inscriptions to a period as 
far back as about 1500 8.c. In Saba the kings were preceded 
by the mukarrib, a title the precise signification of which is 
still uncertain. The first ruler of the country who gives 
himeelf the title of “king” is Kariba-Il Bayyin, the son of 
Yata’~amar Watar, who, as Hommel points out, is clearly 
the Karibu-ilu “king” of Saba mentioned by Sennacherib 
(685 n.c,). His father would be “the Sabwan” Iti-amara of 
Sargon (715 s.c.). But it must be remembered that the 
compiler of the Books of Kings at a time when the facts must 
have been still known, speaks of a “ queen of Sheba in the age 
of Solomon ”. 

The scientific exploration of Arabia begins with the Danish 
expedition sent out under the auspices of the king in 1761 
and the results of it which are embodied in Carsten Niebuhr's 
“epoch-making ” book, and it is therefore fitting that it 
should be a Danish scholar who puts as it were the final touch 
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to the work, This splendidly printed and illustrated “ Hand- 
buch ”, despite its title, is as kingly in its appearance as was 
the expedition of 1761. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Kuroiscu-PessiscHe Forscauncen. Die Mundarten von 
Khunsir, Mahallit, Natanz, Nayin, Sammin, Sivand 
und So-Kohrid. Bearbeitet yon Kart Hapanr. Berlin 
und Leipzig: Verlag von Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1926. 


This paper-bound volume consists of an introduction 
containmg 120 pages and 269 pages in the body of the book. 
It is the first sub-section of the four sub-sections which 
comprise the third part, dealmg with the north-western 
Persian dialects, of the ambitious project inaugurated nearly 
thirty years ago by Oskar Mann, which contemplates a 
complete survey of the Kurdish and Persian dialects. This 
volume professes to deal with no leas than seven different 
dialects, with regard to each of which a certain amount of 
grammatical material is supplied, and a small vocabulary 
together with stories, verses and fables translated into 
German, The method of treatment of these dialects is 
singularly lacking in uniformity. In the case of two dialects, 
those of _Khunsar and Niyin, the specimen passages with 
their translations cover over thirty pages, while the Natanzi 
passages with their translation cover only three pages and 
in the case of the Sivand dialect only one short fable is given. 
The vocabularies of these two dialects are ridiculously meagre, 
and a large proportion of the few words exhibited corresponds 
with standard Persian. It is difficult to imagine what purpose 
is fulfilled by giving such words at all. This criticism applies 
to all the seven vocabularies. The method adopted of dealing 
with the numerals is curiously inadequate and inconsistent, 
In some cases a fairly complete list is given, showing no very 
striking divergence from standard Persian. In the Natanzi 
only the numbers 1, 5, 4, 10, 18, 30, and 500 are given, while 
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in So-Kohriidi the meagre list is confined to 1, 2, 3, 5, and 10, 
It is difficult to conceive what benefit these lists can be to 
any one. What would have been useful and interesting would 
have been a combined table comparing the numerals up to a 
hundred in all the seven dialects, This, together with a 
translation of the same story into all the dialects, would 
have made it possible to see how far the dialects are essentially 
different and in what the main differences consist. I do not 
find it possible to have great confidence in the phonetic 
methods of the scholars who have reproduced the dialectic 
words in the Roman alphabet. To take an instance, the 
standard word for a partridge (kabk) appears in the Nayint 
dialect as géiig and in the So-Kohriidi dialect as fawka. In 
view of the facts that words containing the “gq sound are 
apparently rare in the Niyini dialect, and words contaming 
the sound of “&” very common (the ordinary Persian word 
kakul meaning a lock of hair, appears, for instance, unaltered 
in the Niyini list), it seems highly unlikely that gédig really 
represents the pronunciation of this word. The short lists 
given do not furnish many points of philological interest, but 
a few may be enumerated. In the Natanzi the word for the 
pronoun “J” is aza, which seems to come from the Avestan 
azem. In Samnani the word for a wolf, viz. varg is much closer 
to the Avestan velrka than the standard Persian gurg. 
Similarly, the Nayini word for the sky, viz. aur, is very close 
to the Avestan ara. The Sivandi list contains two curious 
words beginning with “”, viz. farm (sleep) and jird (small), 
in both of which the labiant spirant seems to be a substitute 
for a guttural spirant. On the whole, however, the material 
supplied is much too meagre to justify any definite con- 
clusions with regard to the individual peculiarities of the 
dialects, 
R, P, Dewsursr. 
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GESCHICHTE VORDERASIENS UND Agyprens vom 16-11 
JAHRHUNDERT v. Cur. Frrepricn Bmanen. Mit 2 
Karten, 8°, pp. xx-+ 475, Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1927. 36s. 

The author of this book has embodied in it the latest results 
of the excavations and investigations carried out in Egypt, 
Babylon, and the Hittite countries. It is, in a way, & con- 
tinuation of the Oriental history carried down to the sixteenth 
century B.c. by Eduard Meyer, but conceived from a much 
wider point of view. The history of these Oriental nations 
is shown not only in their mutual relations to one another, 
largely influenced by geographical conditions, but also as the 
background of the history of Greece and Rome, leading 
up to the history of the civilization of the West. Only one 
portion of this vast programme is here thus far dealt with. 
Other volumes are to follow which are to complete this great 
work, showing how antiquity lives even in our modern times, 
and how profound the influences have been which have 
emanated from those ancient times and Empires, and have 
moulded the lives of the Western nations, In order to carry 
out such an undertaking the author has gone to the 
sources. He has studied Egyptian documents from the 
hieratic to the demotic and even Coptic scripts, and he has 
spent many years in trying to unravel the mysteries offered 
by the Hittite documents from Boghaz-Koi. A large portion 
of this history is devoted to what he calls the Second Hatti 
Empire, the beginnings of which are rather doubtful, and 
for which there are only hypotheses, but which the author 
believes had come to an end in the twelfth century 8.0. 
The book is divided into two sections; the one, up to 
p- 205, contains the historical survey of those centuries, 
some portions more fully and others less fully described, and 
the second section, from pp. 207 to 425, contains the literary 
apparatus reserved for the scholar. In fourteen chapters 
the author deals exhaustively with all the doubtful and obscure 
points which require special elucidation. Here again he 
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reserves a large portion of this section to careful investigation 
of the Hittite documents, the kings that ruled, their wars, 
especially with Egypt, and their relation to the other nations. 
A special chapter is also given to a review of the Babylonian 
chronology, and the last chapter contaims six genealogical 
tables of the kings of Egypt, of the New Hatti Empire, of 
Mitanni-Hurri, Amurru, Babylonian and the Assyrian twenty- 
third dynasty of Babel to Asurbanipal, and the Elamite 
kings of this period, The author also publishes in the course 
of his history numerous translations of ancient texts, chieily 
Hittite, smce the Assyrian and so also the Egyptian are, 
to a large extent, sufficiently well known through Breasted's 
work, to which the author refers. The indices and two maps 
complete the book, which opens up a new view of the history 
of the Near East, based on original research, profound scholar- 
ship, independent investigation, and great power of historical 
insight into the driving forces which have created and 
destroyed those empires of old, and which, have been never- 
theless the real sources of our modern civilization. The author 
has been engaged on this work since 1913, long before Boghaz- 
Koi had given up its secrets, and he is fully aware of the 
fact that the decipherment of the Hittite documents 
has just entered upon its. first phase, and vast material 
18 still waiting to be read and properly understood. This 
may prove a weak point in his otherwise masterly presentation 
of ancient history, but every book which rests on documents 
yet uncovered by the spade is subject to become antiquated or 
superseded within a very short space of time. With the 
material, however, at his disposal, the author has given us a 
most valuable and fresh contribution to the history of the 
Orient. It is to be hoped that the other outstanding volumes 
will follow rapidly, and thus complete a work which would 
become at the same time a new history of civilization. 


M. G. 


STAB. JANUARY 1029, 1d 
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Eastern MepITERRANEAN Lanps: Twenty YEARS oF 
Lire, Sport, anp Traver, By Cotone, P. H. H. 
Massy, C.B.E. 9 x 6, pp. xii + 261, with 56 illustra- 
tions and maps. London: George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., 1928. 12s. 6d. net. | 


Sir E. Denison Ross in a very interesting preface says : 
“++. none of the books dealing with new Turkey have been 
written by men who possessed so intimate a knowledge of 
the old régime as Colonel Massy. This valuable book 
is, therefore, of especial interest . . ." The author's intention 
was to write a handy volume likely to be of use to travellers 
and those who wish to take a journey to the Eastern 
Mediterranean may read it with profit. He was one of those 
British military men who were sent with Consular rank to 
Turkey to observe the results of Sultan Abdul Hamid’s 
promises to reform the administration of Asia Minor. Their 
work had more success, perhaps, than was expected by people 
who knew the Near East and Colonel Massy can claim “ that 
no massacre of Armenians ever took place in that part of 
Turkey where he was stationed "+ a similar claim might be 
made by some officers of little more than school age who 
served i Transcaucasia after the British occupation had 
ceased, and over wide tracts kept the peace between Christians 
and Moslems. The most interesting sections of this hook are 
the first, “Turkey under the lust Sultans,” and the fourth, 
“ The Dawn of the Turkish Republic,” contrasting the present 
state of affairs with that under the old régime, As Sir E. 
Denison Ross says: “ Only the ... institution of the 
Chinese Republic in 1912, and the resulting changes in every- 
day life, offer a picture at all comparable .. ,” 


O. W. 
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La Crre Postigve DE Dronysorotis: Kali-Acra, Cavarna, 
Téké et Ecréné, Exploration archéologiqne de la céte 
de la Mer Noire entre les caps Kali-Acra et Ecréné 
faite en 1920. Recherches d'histoire, By O, Tarrant, 
Professeur 4 l'Université de Jassy. 10 x 64, pp. 80, 
avec 16 planches. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1927. 40 
francs. 

Professor Tafrali, in 1915, published three volumes on 
Byzantine archaeology and epigraphy, with special reference 
to Thessalonica and he now describes his digging, in 1920, 
in the neighbourhood of Baltchik, in the Dobrudja, which he 
identifies with Dionysopolis and gives (p. 29) a plan of the 
site of the Acropolis of that city as it now is. The total 
amount of new material is not great or of very striking interest, 
and a large number of the illustrations are taken from the 
works of the Cech brothers Skorpil who worked in Bulgaria 
more than thirty years ago, where the writer of the present 
notice made their acquaintance, to be continued a few years 
later at Kertch (Pantikapaion) where one of them afterwards 
became Director of the Archaeological Museum and was 
killed by the Bolsheviks, This pamphlet contains a useful 
bibliography and list of maps and a collection of the inacrip- 
tions found at Baltchik and Cavarna by other diggers and 
already published elsewhere, 

O. W. 


Kemat Re‘ls. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der tiirkischen 
Flotte von Hans-Albrecht von Bursar. 9} 6, pp. 83. 
Bonn (Gebr. Scheur), 1928. 

Professor Dr. Kahle's publication (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1926) of the text, with German translation and notes, of the 
Turkish book of sailing directions in the Mediterranean, 
compiled in 1521, is usefully followed by Herr von Burski’s 
life of Kemal Re’is, the great admiral whose victories gained 
for him the rare posthumous title of Gazi. An introductory 
section deals with the sources, including Sanuto's ‘ Diarii”, 
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and various Turkish authors. The biography occupies the 
bulk of the book, and is followed by an estimate (pp. 75-82) 
of Kemal’s position in the Turkish fleet, of the previous 
history of which a brief sketch is given, and the important 
part played in the navy by sailors of Christian origin is 
shown, Of these, Kemal was the one who by his bravery 
and efficiency established the connexion between the Ottoman 
Empire and the corsair states of north Africa before his 
death (in 1510 or perhaps 1511 a.p.), 0. W. 








Acta Onpinis Frarrum Mryorum .. . Primo Sinarum 
Apostolo et Archiepiscopo Ioanni a Monte Corvino 
Sexcentesimo exeunte ab eius obitu anno reverenter 
dicata, Ann. xlvii, Fase. vii, Iulii 1928, 12 8}, pp. 179- 
232, illustrated, Ad Claras Aquas (Quaracchi), 1998, 

This July number of the Acta O.F.M. is entirely devoted 

_ to the memory of the great Franciscan missionary John of 

Monte Corvino, who is thought to have died in 1328 at 

Cambaluc, The fifty-four pages are occupied by (1) a Letter 

in Latin and Italian from the Pope to the Minister General 

of the Franciscan Order, (2) an Encyclical Letter from the 

Minister General to the members of the Order, (3) the Petition 

to the Pope for the Beatification of John, sent from the First 

Plenary Council of the Order in China, 12 June, 1924, (4) Vita 

et Gesta Fr. Ioannis de Monte Corvino, by the well known and 

indefatigable Fr, Hieronymus Golubovich, followed by 

Documenta, i. John’s Letters, ete., reprinted from his 

Biblioteca fio-hibliografiea, (5) Martyrologium Franciscanum 

Sinense, It will surprise some to learn that the list contains 

fifty-seven names from John in 1528, to Aurelius Maiquez de 

Valentia in 1926; but then several of these died in their 

beds, though no doubt well worthy of the great title of 

martyr. (6) Ordo genealogicus Missionum Sinensium, (7) De 

Sociis Fr. Toannis de Monte Corvino, by P. Toseph M. Pou y 

Marti, (8) Conspectus Brevis fontium Missionum Fratrum 

Minorum in Extremo Oriente saeculis, xii—xiv, by P. Livarins 
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Oliger, (9) Animadversiones in sequentem statisticam, and 
(10) a folding Chart of Sviluppo Storico della Chiesa in Cina. 
The whole forms a wonderfully complete collection of all 
that is known about the life and work of John of Monte 
Corvino, whose name is indeed worthy of immortality. The 
Acta O.F .M. is written, it seems, at Rome. Had it heen 
edited as it is printed at Quaracchi, the editors would probably 
have been aware of the articles in this Journal for 1914, 
1917, and 1921, and some small slips in sections (4) and (7) 
might so have been avoided. On p. 224 credit is given to 
Golubovich for a discovery with regard to the end of John’s 
second letter which was in fact published by Yule in 1866, 
A. C, B 
Les Franciscamss ex Caine avx XII[e-XIVe SIECLES, 
Aaveriana Nos 42, 44. Par Josern pe GHELLINCK, 
S.J. 64 x 4, each No., 40 pp. Louvain, 1927. 

The first of these little booklets describes the missions of 
Carpini and Rubruck, the second those of Montecorvino 
and his successors. Well written and well printed on good 
paper, they form not only the most readable and pleasant, 
but the most scholarly, accurate, and complete account of 
these missions (especially of the third) which has yet appeared : 
without, of course, having space for all the original documents, 
which are, however, easily accessible in several recent publica- 
tions. The two or three errors are obvious slips or misprints 
of no importance: No. 44, p. 6, quatorze for 24, p. 28 Tait- 
Ting-ti for Tai-ting-Ti. There is a short but sufficient 
bibliography, A, C. Moure. 


Hits or Buve, A Picture Roll of Chinese History from 

Far Beginnings to the Death of Chien Lung, a.p. 1799. 

By A. E. Grawruam, With 19 portraits and a map. 
London ; Methuen and Co., 1927. 

It would be difficult to gather from the main title—Hills of 

Blue—that this work by Mrs. Grantham is, as revealed by the 
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sub-title, a history of China from Far Besinnings to the death 
of Ch‘ien Lung in a.p. 1799. As the preface states, “ the 
mark chiefly aimed at was the emphasizing of the human 
interest of the colourful beauty and ethical significance of 
that immense drama, the history of Chinese culture, and to 
trick out the dry facta with the decorative detail gathered 
in the course of prolonged residence in China and close 
association with her ancient art.” It is greatly to 
Mrs, Grantham’s credit that she has succeeded in fulfilling 
what she herself deseribes as “the enormous difficulties of 
her task’ and in making Chinese history interesting to the 
general reader—a task which has been frequently attempted 
but seldom with success, She modestly states: “This book 
is Not meant for the learned,” and warns “ Sinologues not 
to waste their time on it". But it is hoped that no one, 
whether he be learned or a sinologue, ia so dull as not to enjoy 
the vivid and picturesque manner in which she has described 
the varied scenes and characters which make up the Picture 
Roll of the History of China, to fail to appreciate her 
enthusiasm for the noble ideas of Confucian ethics and for the 
beauty of Chinese art, and not to admire her skill in showing 
how the noble ideals of China have often been revealed by 
being put into practice in the course of her long history. 

Want of space forbids a detailed review of this excellent 
work but the errors and inconsistencies in the spelling of 
Chinese names and several misprints should be corrected when 
a second edition is published, and here the sinologue would 
be of more use than he is generally supposed to be. The 
index also requires additions. For example, there is no 
reference to the Sacred Edict, to which much attention is 
properly given in the text, 

We hope Mrs. Grantham, who has shown herself in the 
present and her other works so justly appreciative of and 
sympathetic with China and the Chinese, will see her way to 
continue her historical labours by bringing her history of 
China up to date. Her vivid and picturesque style could not 
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fail to make the modern history of China entertaining and 
instructive. In the meantime she is to be much congratulated 
on having written a work which should be read by all who 
take an interest in China. 

J. H. 8. L. 


GESCHICHTE DER ALTEN CHINESISCHEN PHiLosormir., Von 
ALFRED Forke. 11} x 7}, pp. xvi+ 594. Hamburg: 
L. Friederichsen and Co., 1927. 

CaryesiscHe Pamosorpai. Von Herrich Hackmann. 
8} x 5}, pp. 406, Miimchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1927. 

The need has long been felt of a history of Chinese 
philosophy written on a comprehensive plan and giving a 
clear view of the various currents in the intellectual life of 
the Chinese. It is rather remarkable, therefore, that two works 
more or less answering this description should have appeared 
almost simultaneously. Each of the authors is confessedly 
a master of his subject, and the only matter for regret, 
perhaps, is that both books should be in German. In default 
of an original work in English or French, a translation into 
one or other of these languages would be very desirable, 

Professor Forke’s volume contains a detailed and well- 
documented account of the principal schools of philosophy 
from the earliest times to the end of the third century B.c., 
and in due course a further volume comprising the middle 
and modern periods will be added. So far as possible, the 
philosophers are allowed to speak for themselves, characteristic 
passages being translated with the Chinese text subjoined, 
in order that they may be tested and verified by other workers 
in the same field. 

The author avows that his aim has been to do for Chinese 
philosophy what Deussen accomplished for Indian philosophy. 
Whether or no he has succeeded in this ambitious endeavour, 
there can be no doubt that his work is of a high and scholarly 
order. He distinguishes twelve schools of philosophy, seven 
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of which are borrowed from the classification of Ssii-ma Tan 
in the 130th chapter of the Shik Chi: Philosophers of Nature, 
Confucianists, Mohists, Legists, Sophists and Dialecticians, 
Taoists. The Legists are further subdivided into an older 
group, chiefly concerned with the ethics of government, 
and the later Jurists. Two more schools, the Political Philo- 
sophers and the Eclectiecs, are taken from the Han history, 
and three are added which cannot well be assigned to any of 
the above groups, namely the Egoistic school of Yang Chu, 
unclassifiable writers, and “ philosophical hermits ”. 

Professor Forke is conservative in his judgments, and 
mclned on the whole to accept long-established tradition 
rather than the revolutionary ideas recently expressed by 
Hu Shih and others, A curious exception is his theory as 
to the date of the author of the Tao Té Ching ; while admitting 
that nothing positive can be laid down, he thinks it may 
be assumed with some confidence that Lao Tzi lived in the 
fifth century, and places his birth about the time of the death 
of Confucius. This conclusion, however, rests on a very 
flimsy foundation. On page 254, and in the index, he leans 
to the identification of Ko Hsien-kung with the famous 
Taoist writer Ko Hung. His authority may be Professor 
Pelliot, who was handling the question some years ago ; 
but there is really ample evidence to prove that Ko Haien- 
kung (whose personal name was Hsiian) was Ko Hung's 
great-uncle. See Chin Shu, chap. 72, and Pao Pio Tri Nei 
P'ten, iv, 1-2. 

Professor Hackmann's book. though intended for the 
general reader, and planned on a rather more modest scale, 
contains much interesting matter. No Chinese characters 
are printed in the text, but there is hardly less quotation 
than i the larger work, and in most cases it is clear that the 
author has not been content to utilize previous translations, 
but has gone himself to the originals, A classified biblio- 
graphy is provided, in which every book has a number by 
which it is referred to in the notes. This saves considerable 
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space, Professor Hackmann divides his material into four 
main periods: (1) what he calls the “ unrestricted * period 
(die Philosophie in freier Bewegung) ; (2) the period of rigidity 
(Eirstarrung), beginning with Mencius; (5) the philosophy 
of Chinese Buddhism; and (4) the Confucian revival under 
the Sung dynasty, which rather for the sake of convenience 
than because of any real affinity is stretched so as to include 
Wang Yang-ming. Of these periods, only the first and the 
greater part of the second are covered in Professor Forke's 
present volume. The portion of the work dealing with the 
rise and development of Buddhism in China is particularly 
valuable because the subject has been unduly neglected since 
the days of Eitel and Edkins. It is one which Professor 
Hackmann has made peculiarly his own, and he emphasizes 
the debt which Chinese thought, always inclined to be lacking 
in precision, owes to the subtleties of Buddhist metaphysics, 
We may note that he, too, accepts Lao Tzii as an historical 
figure, but thinks that he must have flourished in the sixth 
century 8.c., when his ideas of the universe were expounded 
orally to friends and disciples, and that in the Tao Té Ching 
we have a record of his teachings compiled at a later date, 
blended with a number of interpolations from extraneous 
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Memorms or THE Reszarnco Department or THE Toyo 
Busko (tHe Orrentan Lrmrary), No. 1. 104 x 73, 
106 pp. and several plates. Tokyo: The Toyo Bunko, 
1926, 

This volume, which is, we hope, the predecessor of many 
more, is a specimen of the admirable research work being 
done by Japanese students. 

The authors are particularly to be congratulated on having 
made their work accessible to the world by writing their 
articles not in Japanese, but, in four cases, in English, and in 
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the fifth in Freneh, and on the mastery of those languages 
which they display. 

The articles are all of considerable interest. The first by 
Professor Kurakichi Shiratori, the Editor, is entitled “A 
Study on the titles Kaghan and Katun™. In this article 
Professor Shiratori has marshalled a long range of Chinese 
authorities. It is unfortunate that his main thesis, that the 
title Kaghan did not appear till the end of the fourth century 
A.D., 18 Vitiated by the fact, of which he was ignorant, that it 
appears in the Paikuli inscription, dated a little after 
a.D, 280, and some of the arguments used to support this 
thesis would in any case hardly have held water, It is also 
unfortunate that in attempting elucidations of Chinese 
renderings of Turkish and other foreign words he should not 
have been able to make use of the works of Karleren, Pelliot, 
and other scholars on the early pronunciation of Chinese, 
Any system of identification not built on these foundations 
is necessarily doomed to disaster, But these defects do not 
greatly diminish the value of the article, 

Mr. Kosaku Hamada’s article on “ Engraved Ivery and 
Pottery found in the site of the Yin Capital” belongs to a 
different branch of learning and makes an interesting contribu- 
tion to the early history of Chinese art, 

Mr, Shigeru Kato’s article, “A Study of the Suan Fu, 
the Poll Tax of the Han Dynasty,” goes well beyond its title, 
and contains much valuable information on early Chinese 
systems of taxation, It is difficult to resist the suspicion 
that in some cases the author tries to read a little more into 
his authorities than those authorities contain, but in the main 
he carries conviction. 

Mr. Masukichi Hashimoto for his article on the “ Origin 
of the Compass ” has a wide range of Chinese and European 
authorities on which to draw, and shows considerable skill 

Mr. Riuzo Torii’s article on “Les Dolmens de la Corée " 
does not profess to touch more than the fringes of his subject, 
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but all that he has to say is well worth saying; his article 
is accompanied by some excellent photographs and an 
admirable spot map showing locations. We may look forward 
with considerable interest to the further and more detailed 
studies which he promises us. G. L. M. Crauson, 


Paro.ocy anp Ancient Coiwa. By Bernnarp Kar.oren. 
(Series A. Volume VIII of the Publications of Instituttet 
for Sammenligrende Kulturforskning.) 7{ = 54, 167 pp. 
Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1926. 

Professor Karlgren’s work now needs no introduction to 

English scholars, and his present volume is a worthy 

companion to its predecessors. It contains the text of a 

series of lectures delivered before the Institute which published 

it, and is therefore aimed, in Professor Karlgren’s own words, 
at “giving the humanist in general an idea of the analogies 
or differences that Sinology presents compared with other 
subjects of research”, with specific reference, of course, 
to philology. It falls into three parts, the first a general 
description of the character of the Chinese language and 
writing, the second an outline of “the principal tasks and 
methods of Sinological linguistics ", with some indication of 
the lines on which research should continue, and the third a 
brief discussion of the problem, which is at present greatly 
exercising leadera of thought in China and Japan, of getting 
free in modern language and writing from the cumbrous 
heritage of the past. 
It is unnecessary to say that the Professor's discussions 
are as lucid and interesting as ever. 
G. L. M. Cravson, 


History or tHe Monoeors. Part IV, Supplement and 
Indices. By the late Sim Henny H. Howorrs. 10 » 6, 

iv +378 pp. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. 
This book falls into ew diakinnt Serbs The second is a 
series of Indices to Volume I, II, and III respectively of the 
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History. These were made by the Society's Assistant 
Secretary, Mrs. Davis, under the supervision of Mr. Percival 
Yetts, with some assistance from Sir Denison Ross, and 
deserve unqualified commendation. 

But regret almost as unqualified must be expressed that 
the most laudable sentiments of pietas should have impelled 
Sit Henry's children to print the first part of the book, which 
is in the form of a number of introductory chapters to the 

The History is, with all its defects, a great work. It “dates” 
of course, and is the product of a time, now long past, when 
authors could write voluminous works on periods of Oriental 
history with no first-hand knowledge of the original authorities, 
but it has won a place in English literature which is fairly 
represented by its current price of 50 guineas in the second- 
hand book market. 

But the methods of 1876, will not do in 1927. Sir Henry's 
children in their brief preface try to take upon themselves 
the “errors and shortcomings which these chapters may 
contain", but they cannot be held responsible. There are, 
it is true, a number of superficial defects which might have 
been avoided ; the system or rather lack of system of trans- 
literation of the Mongol, Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan 
words and names contained in these chapters is chaotic to an 
extent which makes it impossible to distinguish whether the 
faults are to be regarded as mistakes or misprints; but the 
defects go deeper than such superficialities. The intro- 
ductory chapters are to a large extent a pastiche of extracts 
from other authorities, such borrowings being religiously 
acknowledged, but in some cases, what authorities! The 
description of the Mongol language is taken from Jiilg’s 
antiquated article in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, with some rather confusing misprints; no 
reference is made to the work of Ramatedt, Pelliot, Pozdnyeev, 
and other more recent scholars. For the account of the 
Sino-Turkish twelve-year cycle, which was adopted by the 
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Mongols, no later authorities than Rémusat and Klaproth are 
quoted ; no reference is made to the work of de Saussure or 
even to the remarks in Radloffs edition of the Old Turkish 
Inscriptions, much less to the fresh information rendered 
available by the publication of Kashgari's Diwan. 

This is bad enough, but worse is to follow when more 
omginal work is undertaken. [¢ is difficult to find any excuse 
for such errors as the following :— 

p. 8: “The true Turks may have been the same people 
whom the Greeks called Tokhari." 

p. 9: “The Kazaks, or, as the Chinese call them, Hakas.” 

p. 86: “The Mongols have no word for right and left.” 
(The actual Mongol words are given on p. 33 except that 
“night” is printed as “ eight ”.) 

p. 129: “The Pfags-pa ... alphabet . . . consisting of 
a thousand characters.” 

Ditto: “ A new alphabet . . . to the forty-four Uighurian 
characters . . . were added fifty-six more.” 

p. 130: The Mongolian script is written from left to mght.” 

Such quotations are sufficient to show that it would have 
been best to confine the additional volume to the indices. 

G, L. M. Ciavson. 


Der Brome Késtiicuxerr. Blumenspiegel. Kin Bindchen 
Winke fiir das Blumenstellen (nach den Vorschriften des 
“Tkenob6”), des Stammhauses der Blumenlehre. Ein- 
geleitet und tibersetzt von Witt Prenzen. Sonderdruck 
aus Asia Major, vol. iti, fase. 3-4. Illustrated. 10 x T. 
Leipzig, 1928, 

One of the miracles of the day, accepted with scarcely a 
murmur of surprise, as we accept so many other marvels, 
is the development of Japan. How is it that she who has 
been so apt a pupil of the sophisticated West, has yet kept 
her own simplicity, her individual charm and her indigenous 
ideals ? 
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Answers to this question may, so it seems to me, be found 
between the pages of what the author describes as: “ a little 
manual on Japanese flower arrangement, which marks the 
first attempt to prepare the way in Germany to an art which 
is one of the most beautiful Japan can give us.” Mr. Prenzel 
explains how his first view of flower arrangement as an 
aesthetic joy, pure and simple, gave way, under instruction, 
to a tealization of the profound influence Japanese flower 
arrangement, springing as it does from philosophic principles, 
exercises upon man’s inner being. 

An adequate review of this booklet would far overstep 
the space at my disposal. I can only describe it as a revelation. 

Florence Ayscoucs. 





Insect-Mvsicirans and Cricket CHamprons or (CuHINa. 
By Berrnotp Lavrer, Curator of Anthropology, Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

The leaflets issued by the Anthropological Department of 
the Field Museum are justly famous ; Dr. Laufer’s meticulous 
attention to detail is proverbial, and the rays of light thrown 
on the culture of the Far East by his illummating analyses 
are brilliant mdeed. 

Natural science may be, indeed it is, a closed book to the 
Chinese, but they know that Homeogryllus japonicus, which 
they call Golden Bell, is the only cricket who requires the 
presence of his female in order to sing; wherefore the females 
of other species are fed to birds, 

The cricket cult is one of the curious manifestations 
of Chinese development. Dr. Laufer points out the intense 
love of insects asa class felt by the Chinese, and acknowledges 
the discoveries which their observations have brought about : 
“ The curious life-history of the cicada was known to them 
in early times, and only a nation which had an innate sympathy 
with the smallest creatures of nature was able to penetrate 
into the mysterious habits of the silkworm and present the 
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world with the discovery of silk. The cicada as an emblem 
of resurrection, the praying-mantis as a symbol of bravery, 
and many other insects play a prominent role in early religious 
and poetical conceptions os well as in art, as shown by their 
effigies in jade.” 

The illustrations are extremely interesting, and supply 
added attraction to a fascinating leaflet. 

FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. 





CHINESE GHOULS anp Gopiins. By G. WiLLoucupy- 
MeapE, Constable & Co., Ltd. Price 24s. 

Chinese folklore is so complicated in its ramifications that 
Mr. Willoughby-Meade has done well in confining his observa- 
tions within certain limits, although the charming alliterative 
title scarcely does justice to the scope of this book as revealed 
by the merest glance at the Table of Contents. The chapters 
are entitled: “What is the Chinese Idea of the Soul?”, 
“Good Spirits and Bad,” “Popular Taoism,” “ Chinese 
Buddhism of To-day,” “Men and Animals,” “ Dragons and 
Monsters,” “Divination and Magic,” “ Ancestor-Worship,” 
y ‘Vamps " “The Spirits of Inanimate Objects,” “ Fang 
Shu,” “ Foreign Devils,’ “Chinese and Other Folk-tales,” 
“A Chinese Sceptic,” “ Spiritualism.” 

Furthermore, ghouls and goblins are both evil manifesta- 
tions, and Mr, Willoughby-Meade has much to tell us that 
is far from evil. The chapter on Ancestort-Worship, for 
instance, is instinct with appreciation of the Chinese point 
of view in regard to a cherished belief which has no remote 
connection with goblin or ghoul. 

Considering the connotation of our word “ soul”, I think 
that Mr. Willoughby-Meade uses it all too frequently as a 
translation for the Chinese word kwei: a spectre, ghost, 
apparition or manes. Granted, the line of demareation is 
difficult to define. Soul, according to Chambers, is that 
part of man which thinks, feels, desires: the seat of life and 
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intellect, ete, The “soul” then is the essential “I” which 
in Chinese belief impregnates the p'ai wei, being the ancestral 
tablets, and the portraits of the deceased. The author refers 
to this emanation as the “superior soul”, and cites rare 
instances of its transformation; but it is unreasonable to 
expect the general reader to differentiate too closely between 
this and the very ordinary kvei or inferior soul, which is 
frequently transformed and makes constant appearances. 
Mr. Willoughby-Meade’s avowed intention is to “ interest and 
amuse those who have not studied the religion, art, or litera- 
ture of the Chinese, but who may, perhaps, be encouraged 
to become better acquainted with the outlook of an industrious, 
gifted, and long-suffering people”; and who, it must be 
added, should realize that, in turning these delightful pages, 
they are not reading of matters past. The overwhelming 
majority of the Chinese people to whom natural science is a 
closed book, accept the beliefs of their fathers as simply and 
naturally, albeit with even less comprehension, than we of 
the West accept the marvels of the radio, or aviation, Last 
year when the British planes rose into the clear blue sky above 
Shanghai, the people watched with interest. Amah said - 
~ Country-man think so b'long lung (a dragon). My talkee 
never can, lung, no man can see.” Her faith in the existence 
of dragons is absolute, but they do not come within the orbit 
of the human eye. 

Amah, although very clever, is uneducated, but at the same 
time I received a note from a young man who has had the 
benefit of considerable education ; he wrote in English and 
said: “My wife and I have been pursued by demons, we 
are both ill.” I hear too that the General who has proved 
himself to be the most capable administrator among the 
Tu Chiin, never takes a step without consulting his Taoist 
geomancer. 

I cite these concrete examples as there is a tendency im 
the West to believe that “ modern ideas” have engulfec 

oO ve ern j have engulfed and 
transiormed the ‘“‘ Chinese people”. This is far from true. 
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Mr. Willoughby-Meade has made a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of the Far East, and it is to be hoped 
that his charming book may be widely read. 

FLORENCE AYscouGH. 





InrRopuction to THE History or Screxce. By Gzorcr 
Sarton, Large royal Svo, xi +839 pp. Baltimore, 
U.8.A., published for the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton by the Williams and Wilkins Company, London 
Agents: Bailliere, Tindall & Cox. Price 45s. 

Dr. George Sarton is well known as a skilful protagonist 
of the New Humanism, which emphasizes the unity of civiliza- 
tion and the dependence of progress upon the advance of 
positive knowledge. For many years he has been engaged 
in preparing material for a comprehensive history of science, 
and the present book is a general survey of the subject from 
the time of Homer to that of Omar Khayyam, The ambitious 
character of Dr. Sarton’s scheme will be apparent when it 
is realized that the volume now under review is only the 
first of three large series. The first series, which will be 
completed in eight or nine volumes, is to consist of a purely 
chronological survey in the form of cross sections of civiliza- 
tion for each half-century. The second series will consist 
of seven or eight volumes, dealing with surveys of different 
types of civilization, e.g. Jewish, Muslim, Chinese, Hellenic, 
and so on. The third series, of eight or nine volumes, will 
survey the evolution of special sciences, and Dr. Sarton hopes 
to add also, to each series, special volumes or atlases containing 
maps, synoptic charts to exhibit the genealogy of ideas, 
and facsimiles of title-pages, ete, 

The author describes this first volume of the first series as 
4 sort of fresco of intellectual progress during the course of 
two millenniums. “The reader will find in it a history of 
mathematics from Thales and Pythagoras to Omar Khayyam, 
a history of theoretical music from Terpander to Guido of 
Arezzo, a history of astronomy from Philolaos to al-Zarqili, 
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a history of geography from Hecataeos to al-Biriint, a history 
of exploration from the time of the Phoenician navigators to 
that of the Scandinavian, a history of medicine from Alemaecon 
to Ibn Sina—in brief, a vast intellectual panorama extending 
from the Thad to the Chanson de Roland,” 

Tt is a regrettable fact that the development of science is 
a subject to which orientalists, as a whole, have devoted com- 
paratively little attention. The debt of Western civilization 
to Islam is universally acknowledged, and many aspects of 
it have been fully studied. Yet it is, perhaps, in the trans- 
mission and development of Greek acience that Islam rendered 
its greatest service to the modern world. In the present book, 
for the first time, the material available for the general study 
of this important problem has been classified in a systematic 
manner, and the way is now clear for more detailed research, 
To convey an idea of the thoroughness which Dr, Sarton has 
carried to his task, it may be mentioned that, though no 
longer a young man, he has recently undertaken the study of 
Arabic and Hebrew under Dr. D, B, Macdonald and Professor 
J. KR. Jewett. The result is that his bibliographical information 
is not vitiated by those errors of transcription and trans- 
literation which prove so exasperating to the reader who 
wishes to make reference to the manuscripts and books 
described. 

The general treatment of the subject is to take each half 
century separately as material for a single chapter. This 
unit was chosen as representing a length which approximates 
to that of a man’s intellectual life: and each chapter is 
called after the most representative man of the period con- 
sidered. The purpose of such nomenclature is purely 
mnemonic ; it may be difficult to remember that auch or such 
a man flourished in the first half of the ninth century, and 
such or such another in the second half of the same century, 
but it is quite easy to recall that the former flourished at 
about the same time as al-Khwiarizmi, while the other will 
naturally cling i In Our Memory to the personality of al-Razi. 
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One of the moat striking features of the book is, indeed, the 

skill with which Dr, Sarton has arranged and selected his 
information, Although mainly a work of reference, it is 
extremely readable, and the short sketches at the beginni 
of each chapter are masterpieces of their kind. 

As an example of the detailed treatment, we may choose 
Chapter xxviii, which is entitled “The Time of Jabir 
ibn Haiyin”. The various sections of this chapter are as 
follows : Survey of Science in Second Half of Ei ghth Century ; 
Religious Background; Cultural Background; East and 
West ; Muslim and Latin Mathematics and Astronomy ; 
Muslim and Latin Alchemy ; J apanese Technology ; Muslim, 
Chinese, and Japanese Natural History ; Latin and Chinese 
Geography; Jatin, Syriac, Muslim, Hindu, Tibetan, 
Chinese, and Japanese Medicine - Latin, Muslim, and 
Japanese Historiography; Muslim Philology. 

In the first section, Dr. Sarton deals with the telizious 
background as exemplified in the anti-Talmudic movement of 
Anan ben David, the foundation of the Malikite school, the 
Buddhist renaissance in Tibet, and the work of Wu EK’ung. 
He then considers the cultural background, passing on to a 
concise description of Muslim and Latin mathematics, 
astronomy, and alchemy, and the other topics mentioned 
above, 

The remaining sections include in each case bibliographical 
telerences to the most important relevant works and articles, 
The completeness of these references is well illustrated by the 
fact that no fewer than thirty are devoted to Jabir alone. 

In these days of exaggeration in description, one hesitates 
to use the term monumental, but no other adjective seems 
appropriate to describe Dr. Sarton’s treatise, It is a treasury 
of learning and a mine of information, No student of the 
history of science, or, indeed, of civilization, can fail to find 
it of the utmost assistance and inspiration. 

K. J, Houmyarp. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(October-December, 1928) 
GENERAL MrETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
Lord Ronaldshay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Professor Sayyad Abd-ul- Sayyad Ahmad-ullah Qadn. 


Wahhab. Professor D. 5. Simpson. 
Mr. Aziz Ahmad, Deraki Nandan Singh, Raja of 
Mr. Md Hazur Alam. Monghyr. 
Syed Ah Zainalabiden Alsagoff. Mr. Tarini Prosad Sinha, 
Mr. H. W. Bailey. Mulla Ramoozi Tauheedi. 
Mr. Myles Dillon. Mr. Siraj-ud-din Talib. 
Mr. Andrew Fleming. The Rev. C. J. Mullo-Weir. 
Mr. Gerard Heym. Mr. W. 8. Yamini. 


Mr. G. R. Hunter. 

Thirty-nine nominations were approved for election at 
the next General Meeting. 

Mr. A. Yusuf Ali read a paper on Education in India: 
the New Outlook, 

The lecturer laid stress on the defects of university education 
under present conditions, but spoke highly of the Indian 
student himself. 

In offering a cordial vote of thanks to the lecturer, the 
Chairman spoke of his own deep interest in Indian University 
education, 

IMA November 

The President in the Chair, 

The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyar, B.A. Dr. Ishvara Datta. 

Mr, Mulk Raj Anand, B.A. Mr. Sudhir Chandra Dutt 


Mr, Sita Ram Batra, B.A. M.A., B.L. 
Mr, Chandra Narain Saxena Mr. Henry Field. 
Sahitya Bhushan. Mr. W. G. Goddard, M.A., 


Babu Hansh Chandra, B.A. D.Litt. 
Mr. D. L. Chetty, B.A., BLL. Mr. Amrit Lal Jain, B.A. 
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Mr, Bhushan Chandra Joshi. Syed Mohsin Tirmizey. 
Mr. K. A. Narayana Iyer. Professor Guiseppe Tucci. 
Mr. Sham Sunder Lal, B.A. Mr. Laht Mohan Varma. 
Mr. K. 8. Hussain Mohamad. Mr. Otto G. von Wesendonk. 
Mr. Jaswant Narain Mathur. Miss Srimati Kamalabai. 
Mr. 8S. Babu Reddy. 
. Ch. arasimh : Professor Rakhal Das Banerji, 
Mr. M. Sankam Rao, Mr. M. H. Ismail. 





Mr. Sudhir Chandra Roy. Rai Sahib Pandit Dharam 
Pandit K. V. Radha Krishna Narain Rozdon. 

Sastri. Mr. L. M. Ram Bhatia, B.A. 
Mr. A. M, Servai. Mr. 8. C. Nandimath. 
Mr. C, 8. R. Somayajulu. Mr. Mohammad Mahmoud, 
Mahadeo Prasad Srivastava. Gomaa. 
Mr. 8. Srinivasan. The Rev. J. W. Rawson. 
Mrs. W. 8. Strong. 


Nine nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Professor F. W. Thomas gave a lecture on “Some 
Documents and Languages from Chinese Turkestan ”, with 
lantern. illustrations. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer, 

llth December 
The President in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 


Mr. §. Agha Ashhar, Pandit Raghu Natha Mattu, 
Mr. V. 8. Bakhle. Mr. Vidyadhar N. Sardesai. 
The Hon. Mrs. Maurice Glyn, Mr. T. Ram Chander Singh. 
Mr. R. V. Jahagirdar. Mrs. George Swinton. 
Mr. Md. Liyagut Ullah 

Roraishy. 


Twelve nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Mr. Harold Bowen read a paper on “ Some Notes on Early 
Muhammadan Titles ”’, 
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The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 

China Branch R.A8., Transactions, pts. v—vii, 1855-9. 

Griffith, Rdmdyan of Valmiki, tr., vol. iv, 1870. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i, vol. ix, Nos. 1, 
2, 3. 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in the Fourteenth 
Century a.p., from the Nuzhat-al-Kulib of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawii, Asiatic Society Monographs, 1903. 

Le Muséon, Nouvelle série, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x, 
to the end of the series, about 1915, 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, Nos. 5, 6; vol. iii, Nos. 9, 11, 
12; New Ser., Nos. 9, 10, 1863; Proceedings from the 
inning. 

Pham, The, vol. iii, Nos. 27, 28, Sept—Oect., 1872 : No. 30, 
Dec., 1872; Nos. 34, 35, 36, April, May, June, 1873. 

Societa Asiatica Italiana, Giornale, 1926, Nuova Ser., 
Vol. i, fase. 1. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i, No, 2; vol, i, No. 1. 

Loyo-rakuho, vol. xiii, No. 1. 
Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. xxix, Be Il, IV. 

Zeilschrift der Deutschen Mi ind ise 
vol. viii. 








PrixcieaL Cowrentrs or Forex ORTENTAL JOURNALS 
Islamica. Vol. iii, Fase. 3 
Berthels, E. Bericht iiber die iranistischen und turkologisch 
Studien i in Russland, 1914—20, = 
acl ,€. Ibn Ginne ber das weibliche Demonstrativ- 


pronomen. 
Braiilich, E. ee bildlichen Darstellung der Furcht bei alt- 


arabi 


Caskel, W. Die cinheimischen Quell : | 
a vor dem Islam. ne eee 


Prébster, E. Streifziige durch das maghribinische Recht, 
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Colin, G.S. Sur une charte hispano-arabe de 1312. | 
Fiseher, A. Pring Mehmed Sa‘id Halim Pascha's “ Islam- 
‘star Bad 


(riornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana 
N.S. Vol. i, Fase. 4 
Casauto, U. Studi sulla Genesi. 
-Shifchah e Amah. 
Morici, G. Imiti e la poesia delle stagioni nel I'India. 
Faggioli, P. La versione malese del Paiicatantra e le sue fonti, 
Toung Pao, Vol. xxxi, No. 1 
Dragunov, 4. Contribution to the reconstruction of Ancient 
La Vallée Poussin, L, de. Les neuf kalpas qu’a franchis Sakya- 
muni pour devancer Maitreya. 
Margouliés. Le “fou de Yen-tseu, 

Transactions of the Japan Society. Vol. xxv, 1927-8 
Boxer, C, R. A Portuguese Embassy to Japan, 1644-7. 
White, ©. Impressions of Manchuria. | 
Ponsonby-Fane, R, A. B. Chokei-Tennd: the Emperor Chokei. 
Smith, M. Paske, Nagasaki Festivals. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society, Vol. xviii, Ft. 1 
Hall, D. G, E. New Light upon British Relations with King 


Minden, 
U Than Tin. Short Account of Taungthas. 
Blagden, C. O. and Pe Maung Tin. Talaing Inscription 
U Tha Kin. Medieval Burmese Courtship. 
Sudan Notes and Records. Vol. x 
Unpublished Letters of Charles George Gordon. 
MacMichael, H. A. Notes on Gebel Haraza. | 
Evans-Pritchard, E. E. Preliminary Account of the Ingassana. 
Larken, Major P, M. Impressions of the Azande. 
Roper, E. M, Poetry of the Hadendiwa. 
Titherington, Major G. W. The Raik Dinka of Bahr el Ghazal 
Province. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. xlviii, No. 3, 1928 
Bloomfield, M. The Home of the Vedic Sacrifice. 
Edgerton, F. Maurice Bloomfield, 1855-1928. 
sper tos and Haddard, E. N. Folklore and Songs from 
Ouhehe. 


Coomaraswamy, A. K. Indian Architectural Terms. 
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Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. xii, Noa, 3-4 


Hertz, A. Die Entstehung der Sinasiachrift und des phénizischen 
Alphabets. 
Mercer, 38. A. B. Some Babylonian Temple Records. 


Journal of Indian History. Vol. vi, Pt. 3, 1928 
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The Last Buwayhids 
By HAROLD BOWEN 


([{HE introduction to the edition of the fars-ndmeh of “ [bn 

al-Balkhi” by Mr. Le Strange and Professor Nicholson 
contains 4 long passage dealing with the end of the Buwayhid 
or Buyid dynasty. This passage, and particularly its footnotes, 
show that there are points in this section of history that it 
would be interesting to clear up. I have attempted to clear 
them up in what follows. For the purpose I have used a 
number of Arabic and Persian works, indicated respectively 
in the footnotes to my account by the letters or words 
preceding each name in the following list. 


Ath. (T.) . [bn al-Athir: al-ddmual, ed, Tornberg. 
Ath. (B.) . “s a » Bulag, 1200-1873. 
Db... - Al-Dhahabi; fo'rikA ol-ishin (B.M. codex, Or. 49). 
Jn... - The fdre-nimeh, ed. Le Strange and Nicholson (Gibb 
Memorial, New Series, i). 
HAL . Hafiz Abri: Geography (BM. codex, Or, 1577). 
Kh.A. - Khwind Amir: babi al-siyar (extract published by Ranking 
as A History of the Minor Dynasties of Persia, 1010). 
M_Kh. » Mir Khwiod: rowdot al-safd (extract published by Wilken 
a8 Mirchond’s Geachichie der Suliane aus dem (Ceachlechte 
Sujeh, Berlin, 1835). 
flecuei! - Mecuel de textes relatifa a histoire dea Seldjoucides, ed. 
Houtama, 
I . Muhammad Ibrahim : History of the Seljuqids of Kirman. 
Tt . al-Bundari's recension of the nwara! al-fatrah of the ‘Imid 
al-Din of Isfnhan, 
MAS. aPhit. 1926. Ea 
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BJ. = . Bibt [bn al-Jowzl: mir'at al-somdn (Paris codex, Arabe, 
165). 

tg. . The oe guzideh of Hamd Allah the muatow/fi (Gibb 
Memorial, xiv). 

| . @21f abeanjari, almanac compiled by al-Khisini (BLM. 
exlex, Or. G609, fol. T9a—table of the Buwayhid 
dynasty). 

There is no need to comment on any of these worka except 
that of Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi and the zij. The codex used of the 
first covers the years 440 to 517, and is extremely detailed 
from the year 448 owing to the fact that the lost history of 
Muhammad ibn Hildl al-Sabi, which the Sibt draws upon very 
freely, began at this date. The British Museum codex of the 
mardt al-camdn (Or. 4619) goes down to the year 460; but 
it omits all but a fraction of the matter contained in the Paris 
codex from 448 onwards, and appears indeed to contain no 
more than extracts from the work as it was originally written.! 
It omits a great deal of the matter relating to the Seljuqids, 
and concentrates on events in Baghddd and in Syria and on 
signs and wonders. The Paris codex, on the other hand, is 
especially useful for my purpose, since it elucidates the history 
of the end of the Buwayhid rule in Fars, As for the zij, though 
it ia named after sultan Sanjar, it cannot have been finished 
as it stands, even if it was begun, in his reign, which came to 
an end in 552 (1157), since in the table dealing with the 
“Abbasid caliphs the compiler shows al-Nasir, who succeeded 
only in 575 (1180). 


The rule of the Buwayhids was always nines like an ill 
regulated confederacy than an empire. Only for a very short 
space during its life of a hundred years odd * was it in the hands 





' Amedroz, however (see JRAS., 1906, p, 854), expresses the opinion 
that the Paris codex embodies part of a Inter recension of the work, com- 
prising “added matter, drawn probably from authorities to which the 
author had later access "', 

* The first three emirs were recognized and given their titles by the 
caliph al-Mustakfi in 334 (46); and the last emir was deposed hy 
Toghrul-beg in 447 (1055). * AN ibn Buwayh first grew powerful as early 
ne S21 (033), however, and a Buwayhid appenra to have held fiefs from the 
Seljugids up to 40 (1097). 
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of one man: generally it was divided between three at least, 
each one of whom was jealous of, and often actually at war 
with, the others, 

In the year 450 a.n. (a.D. 1038-9) there were two chief 
Buwayhid princes, between whom was divided what was left 
of the territories once in possession of the dynasty. For 
in 419 (1028-9) Mahmud of Ghazneh had invaded the 
Jibal province and carried off the Majd al-Dawlah captive 
from Ray; whilst his son Mas‘id had shortly afterwards 
occupied Isfahan, so that the Buwayhid territories hence- 
forward comprised only al-‘Iragq, Khizistan, Fairs, Kirmiin, 
and ‘Umaén, In 430 alTrégq (except al-Basrah) was controlled 
(nominally) by the Emir of Emirs, Abt Tahir Shirzil, entitled 
jalal al-dawlah, Al-Basrah, and the other provinces mentioned, 
were controlled (more really) by his nephew Abi Kialijar 
al-Marzubin, entitled ‘iz: al-nultik, and later muhyi al-din 
and/or al—‘imdd hi-din allah." 

Abi Kalijar, or Kilizir, is perhaps a Persian rendering 
of the fairly common Arabic kunyah Abi ‘|-Hayja. For 
kdlizdr is, or was, apparently a Gilani dialect word for 
“war”, or “fight ”." The name is nowhere spelt Kilizir 
but in the zij, as far as | know; elsewhere it is always spelt 
either Kalijar or Kalinjér, forms that perhaps represent 
“standard “ as opposed to dialect Persian. The Gildnj 
origin of the word would, of course, account for its first 
being used under the Buwayhids, and for its being a 
favourite Aunyah of theirs (Huart gives a list of seven 
eminent persons of the period bearing it—all of whom are 
* The first of these titles is given in the =ij, and by Ath,, the f.n, making 

no mention ofa title, ‘The second is given by i.y. and Kh.A.. the latter of 
whom adds, morecver, husim al-dowlah, 

* See Encyclopedia of Jelim, i, 95. 1 find since writing that these Funyahs 
have already been identified—by Professor Ross {see “On three minor 
dynasties in northern Persia", Asia Mejor, vol. ii, 210, nete), and also 
that in the rdhat al-sudir (Gibb Memorial New Series, ii}, p 105, our Abd 
Ruilijar is actually called Abi ‘l-Hayja. In this passage the word ibn has 
been omitted after the word Abd'l-Hayja, so that it reads aa if eulfdn al- 
dawlan were Abu’ |-Hayja's (Abi Kalijir's) title. ‘This omission haa also 
caused the author of the article, eulfin, in the Encyclopedia, tv, D435, to 
assert that al-Malik al-Rabim was entitled sulidnal-darlak. Ct. the confusion 
in H.A,, noted below, But there is no other instance of a Buwayhid's taking 
a title already used, and no other mention of this os a title of al-Rahim's. 
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either connected with the Buwayhids, or themselves from 

the Caspian coast)', The form with Ba (for Abu), invariable 

in Bayhagi* and the firs-ndmeh, shows it, of course, as 
still more characteristically provincial Persian. 

The Jalal al-Dawlah had been created emir in 416 
(1025-6) ; but from the beginning of his emirate his hold on 
the government had been exceedingly weak. Baghdad was 
at this time the scene of interminable sectarian riots, com- 
plicated by the racial rivalries of the garrison, which was 
composed of Arabs, Daylamites, and Turks, Moreover, a_ 
section of the latter had from the first favoured the claims to 
the emirate of Abu Kalijar, who was the son of a former emir, 
the Jaldl's elder brother, the Sultin al-Dawlah: three 
attempts had actually been made to displace the Jalal in 
Abi Kalijar’s favour; and during the early years of the 
Jalal’s emirate warfare between them was almost continuous. 
The anarchy at the capital reached its climax in the years 
following 423 (1032), during which the Jal4l was three times 
obliged to flee for his life. But in 428 (1037) uncle and nephew 
at last made peace; and the position of both improved. Abi 
Kalijar had always been stronger than hie uncle, however. 
When the Jalal died, in 435 (1044), it was to be expected, 
therefore, that Abi Kalijir should dispute the succession 
with his heir? 

The zij7 shows the Jalal al-Dawlah and Abi Kalijar as 
having five sons apiece *; but as the compiler professes in 

1 Encyclopedia, i, 85, 

2 Wa'rikh-i dl sahuk-tigin, ed. Morley (Bibliotheen Indica).  Nagir-i 
Khusraw uses the odd mixture Aba Kalinjir: see enfor-nameh, el. Scheer 
(text), 85, 91 (truns.) 236 (here theall-important word pisar is not translated, 


s0 the passage reads as if Abd Kuilijdr were still alive—in 443), 245, 240. 

® Encyclopedia of falam, i, 04-5, 1003—-t—accounts based on Ath. and 
M. Kh, 

* In fin, xiv, note, the fact has escaped the editor that the five sons of 
Aba RKalijar sre shown as well aa those of the Jalal al-Dawlah, doubtless 
becuuse their names are separated from their father's name by a column 
written at right-angles. But there is no doubt that theas are the names of 
Ala Baler’ a eon, For one thing his name is written specially large as 4 

* heading " to theirs, so that one should not take them (aa from their position 
ane might) for the names of the Majd al-Dawlah's family ; and, for another, 
the cij is borne out in naming them as it does by Ath. 
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the heading under which their names are placed only to 
show such sons as were known to him by name, they may each 
have had, as Abi Kalijar certainly had, more." 

The Jalal al-Dawlah’s sons (as shown in the 2ij) were :— 

Abti Mansir Khusruh Firtz, entitled al-malik al-‘asiz (i). 

Abu Nasr, entitled amir al-wmare (ii). 

The emir Abi 'l-Fawaéris Khusruh-shah (iii). 

The emir Abii Dulaf Rustam (iv). 

The emir Abt ‘]-Husayn ‘Ali (v).? 

' (Only the first two of these are mentioned (as far as I know) 
elsewhere in histories, 

Abt Kalijar’s sons (also as shown in the ij) were :— 

Khusruh Firiz, entitled al-malit al-rahim (vi)2 

The emir Fuilid Sutun (vii). 

The emir Abti Talib Kim-rawa (viii), 

The emir Abi ‘Ali Fanna-khusruh (ix). 

The emir Abu’l-Muzafiar Bahram (x). 

Tbn al-Athir * reproduces the above list, only adding the 
kunyah of (vii), viz. Abi Mansir, reversing the order of (ix) 
and (x), and writing Khusraw for Khusruh, Fula Sutin 
for Fiilad Sutun, Kam-ri for Kim-rawd, and Kay-khusraw 
for Fanna-khusruh. But he also names another son, about 
whom we know otherwise a certain amount: the emir 
Aba Sa‘d ° Khusraw-shah (xi); and states that Abi Kalfjar 
had still three other sons, not yet grown up when he died— 
one of whom 1s named by the Sibt, Buwayh, and another, 
Isfandiyar.* | 

1 It ie & curious coincidence the f a 4 also atiri 
taetgrien eae e that the f.n., 172, should also attribute only 
_*In fn, X¥, note, the editor reads three of these Lumyahs differently. 
For my Abd Nagr he reads Abi Shuji’, for Abi Dulaf Abi Duma, and for 
ae tips fal gneioasaean The 7 lacks, except in the bigzer headings, 

* Correct Kh.A., 110, where the text has Khusraw ibn Firdz. 

* Ath. (B.), ix, 204. 

* M.Eh., and Eh.A. have Sa‘id for Sa‘d. 

* 8.J. ff. 8la and 834, 
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Abi Kalijar had also at least two daughters, of whom one 
married the caliph al-Qé’im and died in 440 (1048-9),* and 
the other married aultan Tughrul-beg,* whom she fascinated 
enough to provoke the jealousy of his other strong-minded 
wife, the widow ofthe Khwarizm-shih.4 Something is known, 
as I propose to show, about all the six sons of Abi Kalijar 
by Ibn al-Athir, 


I may here note that the zijy is somewhat confusing in 
one place, namely the line dealing with the princes al-Malik 
al-Aziz (1) and al-Malik al-Rahim (vi). It suggests at firat 
sicht that these two titles are to be applied to one and the 
same man (hence the difficulty in the fars-ndémeh note, 
p. xv); but that this is not so is shown by the fact that each 
title has its own figure—IS and 19 respectively (in 
“ahjad " notation}—in the first column (headed “ tarti- 
buhum ’). In the “kunyah” and “name” columns all 
reference to al-Malik al-Rahim is omitted, the zij showing 
simply “ Abdi Manstr ” in the first and ‘“ Khusruh Firtz ibn 
Jalal al-Dawlah ” in the second. In the last column, on the 
other hand, the remark “sultan Tughrul-beg arrested 
him, and their kingdom came to an end" does without 
any doubt apply to al-Malik al-Rahim. If the compiler 
himself was confused about the two princes, it was probably 
first because of the similarity of their titles, and secondly 
because they both had the same name, Khusruh Firtz— 
though different kunyahs. 

The Jaldl al-Dawlah designed to succeed him his eldest 
son, ie, Abi Mansir Khusruh Firdz (i), who had been born 
in 407 (1016-17), and so was now twenty-eight years of age, 
During his father’s lifetime this prince had been given first 
the governorship of al-Basrah, as long as that province 
remained in the Jalal’s possession, and later the governorship 
of Wasit. But he had no taste for public affairs, and devoted 

. S.J., f. 2b. 

® Ath. (B.), ix, 199. 

' 5... 1 476. What Khwiiriem-shah ?—posibly Tsmi'il ibn Altun- 
tich, who, on being driven from his capital in 432 (1040-1), had sought 


refuge with the Seljuqids. See Bayhagi, op. cit., 866-7, and Ath, (B), 
ix, 180. 





himself to dissipation on the one hand, and on the other to 
literature, history, and grammar, becoming in time a very 
fair poet. His title al-malik al—aziz is said to have been the 
first to contain the word malik1: but whether, like that of 
his cousin, al-malik al-rakim, it provoked the caliph’s dis- 
approval on account of its being a “name of God ” 2 we are 
not told, 

Al-"Aziz (as I shall call him for convenience) was in Wasit 
when his father died. The all-powerful garrison at Baghdad 
wrote to him proffering their allegiance in exchange for a 
swift payment of the gratuity customary at an accession. 
But al-'Aziz had only slender means; a long delay ensued ; 
and this Abi Kalijdr turned to good use by offering, for his 
part, an ample and immediate payment. He also presented 
the caliph al-Q4'im with gifts: with the result that his name 
was inserted in the khutbah at Baghdad (as well as in the 
Hulwan district, the Euphrates territory, and Diyir Bakr) in 
safar 436 (September, 1044), either before or after that of al- 
‘Agiz"; and that the caliph bestowed on him the title 
mentioned above, muhyi al-din. Abu Kalijdr set out for 
Baghdad from the south early in this year, and arrived 
there, after visiting, like a good Shi'ite, the shrines of the 
mams at Najaf and Karbala, in ramaddén (April, 1045), 
being careful to humour the garrison by restricting the 
number of his escort. On hearing of his approach to the 
eapital, al-‘Aziz hurriedly left Wasit, intent on reaching 
Baghdad before him. But his troops mutinied half-way 
(at al-Nu'maniyyah), turned back to Wasit, and declared 


+ Dh, f. 1070, M.Kh., 52, states that the Jalil al-Dawlah was given the 
fagah malik al-muwlik, but possibly this is merely an Arabic version 
of shihdaahdh, which had been used by several of the earlier Buwayhida. 
Of chakdr magéeA (Gibb Memorial, xi, trans.) 19, note 4. The word 
malik is aleo found on many earlier Buwayhid and Saminid coins, but only 
in what may be called “ prefatory " titles, which were used by provincial 
potentates during the fourth century in describing themselves, and were 
not officially conferred. 

a Ath, { B.}, Lx, 204. 

® Dh.. f. 17H, 
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for his rival. The power of Abu Kalijir, was now, in fact, 
established. Al-‘Agiz spent the next five years moving 
from one provincial court to another, begging assistance 
wherewith to assert his rights—but always in vain. He 
visited in turn the Mazyadite Nir al-Dawlah, the ‘Uqaylid 
Qirwish ibn al-Mugallad, with whom he travelled to Mosul : 
Abii "-Shawk, the lord of Hulwin, the Seljuqid Ibrahim 
Yinal (Tughrul’s half-brother), and finally the Marwainid 
Nasr al-Dawlah. He twice led an expedition, in attempts to 
set himself up, once on Baghdid, and once, after Abt 
Kalijar's death, in 440 (1049), on al-Basrah. He died, aged 
#4, while still with the Marwanid, at Mayydfdrigin, in rahi‘ 
al-awwal 441 (August-September, 1049)... His host bought 
from his heirs a famous jewel—al-jahal al-yéqiit—which he 
subsequently presented to Tughrul, who in turn presented it 
to al-Qa‘im.* 

Abi Kalijar lived four years after his establishment as 
sole Buwayhid sovereign. ‘Most of the details of his life 
recorded during them illustrate his relationship with the 
expanding Seljuqid power, which he so feared as for the first 
time in its history to wall the city of Shiraz.? Thus in 436 and 
457 (1044-5) the “ Kakawayhid " of Isfahin twice withdrew 
in his favour the mention of Tughrul’s name in the khuthah. 
Then, late in the latter year, when Ibrahim Yinal pushed his 
raids into the south-western Jibdl and Liiristan, Abii Kalijar 
prepared to challenge him, but was incapacitated by an 
outbreak of disease among his transport animals. In 439 
(1047-8), on the other hand, he resolved to ally himself with 
the Seljugide ; Tughrul welcomed his advances and instructed 
Ibrahim Yinal to encroach no further upon Buwayhid 


Ath. (B.), ix, 102-3, 195,205,200; Dh. ff. [64e, 187a: M_Kh., 62-3. 
Dh., f. 1Téa (notice of Jalil al-Dawiah) states that al-'Aziz yielded up his 
soversignty of his own accord to Abd Kalijar. 

? S.J, £. Tab. 

2 fn, 133. He began building in 432 (1040-1), and finished in 440 
(Ji48)}—see Yaqut: mu'jom al-bulddn, iii, 349. 

* Ath. (F.), ix, 196-7, 
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territory. The pact was cemented by two marriages: 
Tughrul married a daughter of Abi KaAlfjdr (as mentioned 
above) and Abii Kalijar’s second son, Aba Mansdr Fiilid 
Sutin (vi), married a daughter of Tughrul’s elder brother, 
Da’ad Chaghri-beg.' We learn from the férs-ndmeA that in 
Abt Kalijir’s days the Ismaili, or “‘ Sevener “, propaganda— 
“what,” says the author, “‘ they nowadays call the Batini "— 
was pushed among the Daylamite troops in Firs by an able 
missionary, who even succeeded in converting the prince 
himself. His religious convictions were not so strong, however, 
as to blind him to the political dangers of this movement - 
and, when they were pointed out to him by a sagacious gddi, 
he did not scruple secretly to banish the missionary, for- 
bidding him on pain of death to return? Abd Kilijdr died on 
4th jumada'lila 440 (15th October, 1048) at Khanndb; 
in Kirman, probably from poison. He was on his way to 
vindicate his sovereignty over that province, which his 
governor, having been defeated by the Seljagid Qawurd, 
had sacrificed by allying himself with the invader, On 
Abdi Kilijar’s death his army retired into Firs: and henee- 
forth Kirmin formed part of the Seljuqid empire,* 

Tt soon became clear, after Abi Kalijir's death, that the 
alliance between the Buwayhids and the Seljugids was to 
have consequences important for both of them, For as time 
went on it effectually divided the Buwayhids into two groups, 
one of which Tughrul was able to use in defeating the other, 
Aba Kalijar was succeeded as sovereign by his eldest son, 
Abi Nasr (vi), who now took his title, al-matik al-rahim, 
in spite, as I have mentioned, of the caliph's displeasure. 
His reign lasted seven years, during the whole of which he 

1 Ath. (B.), ix, 199; M.RB., 58; #9,, 422. H.A., f. 852 confuses Abi 
Kalijar with hia father, the Sultan al-Dawlah. 

a fm, 119. P 

7 fae has Jannab. 

* Ath. (B.),ix, 203-4; Reeweil, i,2-3; M.Kh..53; HLA., loc, cit, S.J. 


f, 2h states that it was near al-Ahwaz that Abi Kalijar died and on 18th 
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was in untrammelled possession of al-‘Irag ; up to the very 
end, however, he and his next brother, Abi Manstir Fildd 
Sutin (vii), disputed between them the rule of both Firs 
and Khizistan. This opposition was brought about owing in 
the first place to the circumstance that whereas al-Kahim 
(as I may now call him) was in Baghdid when his father died, 
Filid Sutin was with Abi Kalijir in Kirmdn. In spite, 
therefore, of the insubordination of the Turks in his force, 
Fulad Sutin was able to set himself up at once in Shiraz, 
to which, afterwards, he never relinquished his claim. In 
asserting 1t, it was natural that he should lock to his powerful 
Seljuqid connection ; and Tughrul, of course, was far from 
loath thus to undermine such opposition as the Buwayhid 
power still offered to his ascendency. 

With the exception of Abii ‘|Muzaffar Bahram (x), who 
became governor of ‘Uman, perhaps in his father’s lifetime— 
and who, by leaving the direction of affairs in the hands of an 
incompetent eunuch, provoked there in 442 (1050-1) an insur- 
rection in which he was captured and imprisoned in a mountam 
stronghold 4—all the elder sons of Aba Kalijar took part m 
these disputes. To begin with all the others were against Fulad 
Sutin ; but first, in 443 (1051-2), Aba ‘Ali (ix), who until that 
date had held al-Basrah, fell out with, and was evicted by, 
al-Rahim,? towards whom he was henceforth inimical ; and 
later, in 447 (1055-6), Aba Sa‘d (xi), who was at first his most 
formidable enemy, temporarily allied himself with Fulid 
Sutin against a local rebel? The remaining brother, Abi 
Talib Kim-rawa (viii), was perhaps the most closely attached 
to al-Rahim. But he, too, seems later to have made his peace 
with Tughrul.* 

Fulad Sutin had lorded it in Shiraz only a few months 
when he was attacked, defeated, and captured, with his 


1 Ath. (T.), ix, 387. 
a Thid.,; 4034. 
§ Ath, (B.), ix, 226. 
* BJ., f. 208. 
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mother, the lady Khuristiyeh,’ by al-Rahim’'s troops, com- 
manded by Abu Sa‘d (shawwdl 440: March-April, 1049). 
Next year al-Rahim appeared in Firs in person, but was soon 
obliged to retire, owing to the quarrels of the Turks in his 
army. He left Abu Sa‘d and Abi Talib behind to represent 
him ; but in the meantime, Fiildd Sutin had escaped from his 
confinement and collected a large force, with which he easily 
possessed himself again of the whole province. In dhi'l- 
ga‘dahk (March-April, 1050) al-Rahim made another attempt 
against him; but was so badly beaten that he and his two 
allied brothera were obliged to abandon not only Firs but 
Khazistan as well* The loyalty of Fildd’s men was #0 
uncertain, however, that he was unable to obtain any firm 
footing in Khizistin. Al-Rahim re-occupied al-Ahwiz four 
months later, and in 443 (1051-2) a detachment of his army, 
after heavily defeating Fulad Sutin, retook Shirdz, which 
Abii Sa‘d, who was again in command, continued to hold 
till the end of 445 (beginning of 1054). In the meantime, 
however, al-Rahim, with his main force, had once more been 
driven back into al-‘Trag by Fiilid and certain local allies, 
who were now, for the first time, supported by remforce- 
ments supplied by Tughrul,4 

At the beginning of 444 (May, 1052), therefore. whilst 
Aba Sa‘d was in possession of Shiraz and its district (having 
so effectively routed Fildd’s men that they were hiding in 
bands in the mountains), Filid himself was in precarious 

* Her name is given in the fin., 160, and by S.., f. Gla. It is-stated in 
the introduction to the fin., p. xiv, that she is referred to in the zij.. But I 
think it ia clear that the syyidaA there mentioned is really a much more 
famous lady, the mother of the Majd al-Dawlsh, who did, in fact. aa the zy 
adds, reign twenty years and die in 418 (1027-8}—the date, which is much 
too early for our sayyidah, being again given in “ ahiad”™ notation: 
ted yp fie, 

* Ath. (B.), ix, 207,.208-9; MLKh.. 54. 

* Ath. (B.), ix, 210, 

* It was these skirmishes that caused) Nisir-i Khusraw, then on his way 
home, to write: “T stayed in Mahriibir because they enid that the roads 


wert unsafe on account of the sons of Abd Kalinjir, who were fighting 
and quarrelling with one another..." spe enfor-nimel (text), 91 | trans.}, 240. 
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occupation of Khuzistan, and al-Rahim confined to al-‘Iraq. 
Té was at this pot, however, that al-Rahim fell out with 
Abu ‘Ali, whom he drove from al-Basrah in sha‘hin of the 
game year (December, 1052—January, 1055), after which he 
advanced on al-Ahwaz and obtained by a treaty with their 
respective lords the towns of Tustar and Arrajan. Abu ‘Ali, 
on his expulsion, fled by sea to the coast of Fars, through which 
he made his way, accompanied by his mother, to Isfahan, 
where he sought Tughrul’s support. Tughrul (just recovered 
from what all had supposed a fatal illness) received him with 
enthusiasm, gave him a Seljuqid lady to wife, presented him 
with fiefs, and promised to help him against his overweening 
brother? 

This was the beginning of the end for al-Rahim. Towards 
the end of 445 (beginning of 1054) Abi Sa‘d, whose rule had 
become exceedingly unpopular, was evicted from Shiraz 
by Fulad Sutin, who, as soon as he had re-established himself, 
caused Tughrul’s name to be inserted, for the first time, before 
al-Rahim’s and his own in the khuthah.2 Then, in 446 (1054-5), 
Tughrul, as good as his word, supplied Aba ‘Ali with a force 
of Turkmins, with which he invaded Khizistan and occupied 
al-Ahwaz. And with this al-Rahim, although in 447 (1055) 
he was momentarily recognized by a local rebel as sole 
sovereign in Firs,? was finally driven back into al-‘Iraq. 
This was the year of Tughrul’s first famous entry into Baghdad 
and his final recognition by the caliph. AlRahim, seeing 
that his cause was hopeless, agreed, before the sultan’s arrival, 
to acknowledge his suzerainty, and put his case for negotiation 
into the hands of al-Qs’im. This did not save him, however. 
Although Tughrul at first undertook to “change nothing" 
in al-Rahim’s state, a riot that broke out in Baghdad on 
the morrow of the Seljugids’ entry was attributed to 

1 Ath, (B,), ix, 219-20, 229, 

® Thid., 222; M.EKh., 54. 

4 Ath. (B.), ix, 295-0; MLE,, loo, cit., states that ol-Rabim cooupied 


Fira in person thia year. 
* S.7., £ Ma. 
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al-Rahim's machinations. Tughrul thereupon arrested him, 
together with many of his supporters; and the Buwayhid 
khuthah was finally abolished in Baghdad at the end of 
ramaddn (December, 1055), Al-Rahim was first confined in 
the fortress of al-Sirawan, capital of the district of Misabadhan 
in the southern Jibél.+ But in rabi‘ al-awwal 448 (May- 
June, 1056), he was translated to Ray, to the castle of 
Tabarak*; and there he remained until his death, which 
oceurred in 450 (1058-9), or, according to Hafiz Abr, in 
455 (1063) 


The rule of the Buwayhid dynasty is generally reckoned, 
as in the zij, to have come to an end with the arrest of al-Malik 
al-Rahim, because he was the last of the house to Telgn in 
Baghdad.* Nevertheless, it continued a few years longer 
in Fars. In 447 (1055), as I have noted, Fiélad Sutin and 
Aba Sa‘d, after having fought ever since their father’s death, 
combined against a rebel, the warden of the citadel of Istalchr, 
who for some months actually defied them in Shiraz But 
after his defeat and the arrest of al-Rahim, they soon fell 
out again ; and in the end Abu Sa‘d was betrayed and killed, 
together, it would appear, with one of the younger sons of 
Abi Kalijar, by name Buwayh.? With this, Fildd’s 
sovercignty was at last established in Fars ; he had no rivals 
of his family to fear, and enjoyed the support of the Seljuqids. 
Yet he soon succeeded in undermining his own position, 

' See Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 202; Ath. (B.), ix, 
997-0; M.Kh. 54-6. 

t B.J., £ l4a, 

* Ath. (B.), ix, 244; ty., 433; HLA. loe. cit. (this may be merely a 
copyiet’s error, however), 

“ The f.n., on the other hand, being concerned oily with the affairs of 
Para, ignores al-Rahim practically altogether, atating that he died soon 
after his father (which is misleading); and makes Abii Ealijir's effective 
guocessor Filad Sutan, p. 172 (Abd Nasr — al-Rabim, Abd Mangir = 
Filid Sutin). 

5 Ath. (B.), ix, 226. 

* M.Bb., 56; Kh.A., 120, 

1 8.J., f, Sla, 
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Filad Sutin owed such successes as he had had to the vizier 
that he had inherited from his father: Abi Manstir Hibat 
Allah ibn Abmad al-Fasawi, entitled muhadhdhib al-davwlah, 
and generally known as al‘adil, or sdhib-i ‘adil? Abd Kalijar 
had appointed this man to succeed his former vizier (Bahram 
ibn M4fannah, also known as al-‘ddil) on the latter's death, 
in 453 co) 2. and he had proved himself a very able 
minister, “ possessed of sagacity, capability in affairs, and 
eourage.”’? Ibn al-Athir makes two further references to the 
sdhib, In 434 (1042-3), he writes, the sdAib was sent to with- 
tand a Seljuqid attack on Kirmin‘; and in 444 (1052-3) 
he tried to come to an understanding with certain Turkman 
insurgents in Fars, only to be imprisoned by them for his paims 

and robbed of three castles 5; the fdrs-ndmeh also mentions 
him as the founder of an i dcoaraantile library at Firizdibad.*® 
That Filad Sutin had been able on each occasion to recover 
his position as he had was due entirely to the sd/ib, who, as 
is stated by the Sibt, made absolutely his own the cause of 
Fiildd Sutin and his brother, Abi Sa‘d.?\ It was perhaps 
natural, therefore, that once his security was assured, Fulid 
should look upon his benefactor with jealousy and resentment. 
His mother, Khuristtyeh, who was a lady of irregular life, 
seeconuay him against the minister, One day in 449 (1057 8), 

ordingly, Filéd Sutin entered the sdjisb's house in Shiraz 
ik his Daylamites, and killed him, bis son,’ and his 








- The identity of the al-Fasawi of Ath. with the sdieb-i ‘adil of the fin. 
in established by S.2., #. 276 and Sle. 

* Ath. (T.), ix, HA. 

3 fm. 166, 

‘Ath. (T.), ix, 340, 

* Ath. (T.), 401. By an error in the index to Tornberg’s edition, this 
reference is attached to Tbn Mifannah—owing probably to the fact that both 
he and al-Fasawl were called al-‘ddil Abi Mansur. But that it should really 
be attached to al-Fasawi is clear, simce Thn Mifannah hod died ten years 
earlier. 

“fn., 130. 

? Possibly this means that he had striven to reconcile them. 

* S.J., £. Sle, names him Burmuzeh (7). 
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attendants, as they sat at work, after which he pillaged his 
money and effects,1 

“ This folly and childishness” on the part of Falid Sutin 
brought chaos into the affairs of Fars, which now remained 
without any effective ruler? And in the end they were his own 
undoing : for a certain powerful chieftain of these parta had 
been advanced by the murdered minister, and now bided his 
time to avenge him. This chieftain was named in full 
Abt’-‘Abhis Fadlawayh (al-Fadl) ihn ‘Alawayh (‘Ali) ibn 
al-Hasan ibn Ayyib; he was of the Raimani clan of the 
Shabankirah, a group of Kurdish shepherd tribes, reputed 
to have been settled in Firs since Sasanian times, and much 
given to fighting. Fadlawayh had been brought to the sdhsh's 
notice by a commander named Jabi, of whom the minister 
had « high opinion, and had attained a prominent place in the 
Buwayhid service, ¢ 

Fadlawayh was provoked into actual rebellion, it appears, 
by learning of the Fildd’s intention of putting him also to 
death in order to have no rival in his realm. We learn nothing 
of the course of their contest ; but in 454 (1062) Fadlawayh 
was finally victorious, when he captured both Fildd and his 
mother at the gate of Shiraz. He imprisoned and killed Fulid 
in the fortress of Pahan-diz; the immoral Khurdstiyeh he 
destroyed by shutting her Up in a waterless bath and causing 
it to be heated. Fadlawayh then éet up in Fikid’s place 
another of the younger sons of Aba Kaélijir, by name 
Isfandiyir, But he now became himself the real ruler of Firs, 
and rewarded his fellow-tribesmen for their support with pay 
and the gift of some castles.5 


. SL, £ 27h; fm. 166: M.Eh., 66; KhiA, 1p. 

* f.n., 17%. 

* Encyclopauia of Islam, iv, 24). 

* fon, 166, 

* Tbid.; 8... £ Bla: MKh., 56: Kh.A., 120. ty., 499, followed by 
M-Kb. and Kh.A., puts Filid Sutdn's death in 449, saying that he had 
reigned eight years, But the authority of Su. is, of course, far superior ; 
whole account of the subsequent contest between Fadlawayh and 
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His triumph was ephemeral, however. For although the 
notables of the province had supported him in his conflict 
with Fulad Sutin, the Turks and Daylamites of the army 
resented his usurpation, and secretly invited the ruler of 
Kirman, Qiwurd-beg, Tughrul’s nephew, to invade Fars and 
displace him. In rajab of this year, accordingly (July-August, 
1062), Qawurd advanced on and laid siege to Shiraz. He had 
been warned to expect a show of resistance; but after three 
days the garrison capitulated, and he entered the city. 
Fadlawayh had fled on his approach; and though Qawurd 
followed him, and in a fight killed some of his supporters, he 
made good his escape to the mountain stronghold of Jahram.! 
Qawurd then installed himself in Shiraz, caused Tughrul’s 
name and his own to be inserted in the Ahutbah, and sent the 
young Isfandiyir and his mother prisoners to Kirmén.? 
This was the end of the Buwayhid power in Fars. I may here 
ignore, therefore, the further contest of Qdwurd and 
Fadlawayh for the province, only touching on it again below 
to explain how Filad Sutin was eventually avenged. 

As for the other two sons of Abi Kalijdr, Abi Talib 
Kam-rawa (viii) and Abt ‘Ali Fanna-khusraw (ix), the first 
seems to have followed the example of the second, and, after 
the arrest of al-Rahim, to have made up to Tughrul, for we 
find them both present on the brilliant occasion of Tughrul’s 
first interview with al-Qa’im, in dhii'l-ga‘dah 449 (January, 
1058).* After this, however, Abi Talib must have incurred 
the displeasure of either the sultan or the caliph, possibly by 
Qiwurd follows convincingly on this beginning, and ia dated in detail. 
Perhaps the error is due to m reckoning of Filid’s reign as from the death 
of Abd Kalijdr instead of from the arrest of al-Rahim, The editor of the 
tabagat-i misiri (Bibliotheca Indica), 174, note, states that it was in 459 that 
Fadlawayh killed Fulad Sutin, but he cites no authority for the statement. 

* Jobram waa famous for the castle of Khurshah (see Le Strange, op cit., 


204), where Fadlawayh was later besieged by the Nigam al-Mulk (fits 
131; 8.J., f. 1178). | 
*Sal,, £ 826; fn, 166. In Recueil, ii, 31, it is stated that Qdwurd 
took Shiriz in 455 (the next year), perhaps because it was not, in fact, 
till then that he first decisively beat Fadlawayh, 
*S.J., f. 206, 
JEAS. APRIL 1029, 16 
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an ill-timed display of his Shi'ite sympathies, with the result 
that he was imprisoned in a house in west Baghdad, where he 
remained in confinement till early in dhi'l-ga‘dah 450 
(December, 1058—Jannary, 1059), the month of the entry 
into Baghdad of the Shi'ite champion, al-Basisiri. Abd Talib 
was then released by a detachment of al-Basasiri’s men, who 
thereupon hoisted a standard for him opposite the dar 
al-mamlakah. They had been ordered ahead to spy out the 
land, and now, since the Shi'ite population of al-Karkh had 
received them with acclamation, sent back word to the general 
urging him to advance on the capital. Then, when it was 
evening, they carried Abi Talib in a litter to the village of 
*‘Aqarqtf, where next day al-Basisiri met them. The interview 
between the prince and the general was unsatisfactory, 
however ; and Abd Talib found himself in the general's train 
with * neither his affairs regarded nor his deserts recognized “1 
Al-Basdsiri determined, nevertheless, to make use of him. 
In safar of the following year (March—April, 1059), having 
occasion to send a letter to Egypt, he chose Abd Talib as his 
envoy. “ But,” writes the Sibt, “he sent only Abid Talib 
Kam-rawa,* son of the prince Abi Kalijdr ibn Buwayh, 
and the small she-elephant; he sent no money or 
anything . . .”*—this because he was on bad terms with 
al-Mustansir’s vizier. And that, I believe, is the last we hear 
of Abu Talib. 

Abi ‘Ali, on the other hand, prospered under the Seljuqid 
régime, although Tughrul'’s triumph involved, in the first 
place, a disappointment for him. In 448 (1056-7) the vizier 
al-Kunduri arranged a fiscal contract with a former ally of 


1 6. f. 485. 

* 5.0. has Kafar here, but—apart from the consideration that this would 
bea most unlikely name fora Daylamite (being uaually reserved, favetiously, 
for negro elaves}—elewhere he hes Kim-ri and Kam-rawi, which latter, 
gince it agrees with the :ij’s, I have taken to be the correct version of this 
name. 

7 8.J., 1. a5b. 
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Falad Sutin (the T4j al-Mulik Hazdrasp ibn Bankir) for 
al-Basrah and Khizistin. This move annoyed a number of 
Daylamites from these parts that had come to court, but it 
annoyed none more than Abi ‘Ali, who had hoped with the 
defeat of al-Rahim to have al-Basrah restored to him. He 
appealed to Tughrul through his Seljugid wife and the son 
that she had borne him, reminding Tughrul! also that he was 
his brother-in-law. Tughrul did not respond. He did, however, 
grant Abu ‘Ali the city and district of Qirmisin (Kirmanshah) 
im fief.! 

During the rest of Tughrul’s reign Abi ‘Ali appears to 
have been a frequent visitor at the headquarters camp. Thus 
in al-muherram 448 (March-April, 1056) he witnessed the 
marriage of al-Qa'im with Tughrul’s niece Khadijah (Arslin 
Khatin)?; in 449 (1057-8), as I have mentioned, he was 
present at the first meeting of Tughrul and al-Qa’'im*; in 
safar 452 (March-April, 1060), after the defeat of al-Basasiri, 
he came back to Baghd4d with Tughrul*; and finally, in 
499 (1063), he was in Tughrul’s train when the sultan returned 
from his last tour in Adharbayjan.! 

Aba ‘Ali's relations with Alp Arslin seem to have been 
equally amicable. After the new monarch’s first triumphant 
campaign in Georgia and Armenia, he returned at the end of 
456 (1064) to Hamadan, and was there met by a concourse of 
minor potentates. Abdi “Ali was among them, and now, 
presumably because he asked for it, Alp Arslan granted him a 
revenue contract for the province of al-Basrah, in return for 
which Abi ‘Ali surrendered the fiefs of Qum and Qashan 
(for which he had perhaps exchanged that of Qirmisin in 
the interval *), Aba ‘Ali hastened to al-Basrah ; but Hazdrasp, 


1S.J.,f. 1b; Ath. (B), ix, 229, 
* Ath, (B.), ix, 231, 
2 B4., f. 205, 
* Ath. (B.), x,-3, 
* Bal, £. 876; Ath. (T,), x, 15. 
- Unless qumm wa gizkdn boa here been written in error for girmisia or 
girmazin., 
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in whose hands it still was, objected, on learning of his 
approach, that the sultan had no good reason for evicting 
him, And he went on to argue that Abu ‘Ali's appointment 
was ill-advised ; both he and his father, Abi Kalijar, had 
lorded it in the province : he would be too hazardously popular 
with the inhabitants.1 So Abd ‘Ali was again disappointed— 
for though it is not stated explicitly that Alp Arslin revoked 
his order, it is to be presumed that he did, since Hazdrasp 
remained in possession. However, Alp Arelin gave him, 
perhaps in compensation, the fief of Nawhandajdn in Fars.? 

After this we learn nothing more of Abi ‘Ali till 461 
(1068-9). Alp Arslan devoted the whole of that year to a 
campaign in Fars and Kirmin against his brother QAwurd-beg 
and Fadlawayh, now allied in revolt. Soon after the sultan’s 
arrival in Firs, Fadlawayh's brother al-Hasan (Hasanawayh) 
came to him claiming to have broken with the rebels, and 
undertaking to obtain for him some of Fadlawayh's castles 
and treasure. After a time, however, when he failed to fulfil 
this promise, Alp Arslin suspected that he was acting as 
Fadlawayh’s spy. One day, accordingly, after a carouse, he 
summoned Hasanawayh and, in spite of his excuses, decreed 
his death. He first handed him over to Abi ‘Ali, who was 
present, saying: “ Take him and kill him, for his brother 
killed yours."" But Aba ‘Ali pointed out that a son of Filldd 
Sutin, who was also present, had a better right of vengeance. 
Hasanawayh was therefore placed before the young man, who, 
with a knife that the sultan gave him, cut his throat. As 
for Fadlawayh, he was captured in this same year, and in the 
next was killed in an attempt to escape from the citadel of 
Istakhr.* 

1B. f oo, 

* M.Eh., 67. 

* Ath. (B), x, 26-7, places the campaign aatinest Fadliwayh in 404 
(1071-2), and calls him Fadlin—possibly confusing him with the Shaddadid 
of Arrin, aguinat whom, though he dora not mention it, Alp Aralin had 
moved in 460 (1067-8), see S.J. f. 111). But SJ.'a timetable of Alp 
Arslin's reign if in general far more detailed, and I think, more convincing 
in passages Where they disagree, than Ath,'s, 
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Abi ‘Ali lived almost another thirty years, for the most 
part, it appears, “in ease and freedom from care” at 
Nawbandajan, Whenever he came to court the sultan enter- 
tained him honourably, seating him by his side. He was a 
favourite, indeed, with all the Seljugids, and enjoyed the 
privilege of a standard and kettle-drum. He died in 
487 (1094), 

Abii “Ali is the last of the sons of Abi Kalijar of whom, 
as far as [ know, anything is recorded. Three years after his 
death, however, in 490 (1097), the second son of the Jalal 
al-Dawlah, Abii Nasr (ii), distinguished himself by incurring 
sentence of death for heresy (ilAdd). He was obliged to flee 
for his life, and sought refuge, only to be repulsed, with the 
Mazyadite Sayfal-Dawlah, after which he wandered from place 
to place. Abi Nasr had held al-Mada'in (Ctesiphon) and 
Dayr al-‘Aqal in fief from Malik-shah, He also owned two 
houses in Baghdaéd, in the darb al-qubbdr (2). The ealiph 
(al-Mustazhir) gave orders after his flight that these houses 
should each be converted into a mosque, one for the 
Hanafites and one for the Shifi‘ites: and he appointed for 
each an imdm and a mu’adhdhin. What happened to Abi 
Nasr in the end is not known. He may well have been, as the 
Sibj says he was,“ the last of the Bani Buwayh to ride a 
horse,” * 

PostscrieT.—With regard to note 3 of page 244, I find 
that Fadlawayh and the Shaddadid Fadlin of Ganjah are ’ 
explicitly identified by the author of the zuhdat al-tawdrikh 
(B.M, codex, Stowe 7, ff, 246-254). Perhaps this is the 
source of Ath.’s confusion, 


‘tg. 433; MLK, 57: Kh.A., UX-1. 
* Sal, £. 2300, 





A Visit to an “ Astronomical” Temple in India 
By GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


| i Assam, near Gauhati, on the southern bank of the 

 Brahmaputra, there is one of the most famous places of 
pilgrimage im Indin, I mean the temple of Kamakhya, 
Kamakhya is one of the names for the Indian devi, Kah, 
or Durga; in fact, Kamikhya is the devi herself in one of 
her most jolly aspects, as may be gathered from the 
Pauranic and the Tantric literature connected with her 
cult, as for instance the Aaliki-purina, the Yogini-tantra, 
the Kdmakhyd-tantra, the Kamaripa-tantra, etc. The temple 
and all its neighbourhood for twelve Arodas is considered one 
of the pithas, or holy and consecrated places: the hills and 
tivers near it have been identified with some of the most 
renowned firtha-sthanas of India, with the purpose of 
associating with that revered spot some of the most sacred 
religious traditions of India.* 

One of the hills is called Citricala, and on it is a temple 
dedicated to the nine planets (grahas). 

“ Astronomical ” temples are rather rare in India; and 
therefore during my last visit to the Kamakhya hills I tried 
my utmost to see the Navagraha temple of Gauhati. 

The temple must have been built before the definite 
redaction of the Kalita-purdna, which prescribes the Citracala 
as one of the places to be visited by pilgrims during their 

} A description of all the places near the Kimikhyi temple which are 
visited by pilgrims can be found in the Fogini-tantra or in the Adliki- 
purina (ed. in Bengali type, Baigabdsi Press, pp. 491 #.). My friend, 
Professor Bhiyin, who ia in charge of the Assamese Museum founded 
in Gauhiti and is himself an enthusiastic research worker in the field of 
Assamese» history, has found in one of the Buranjis or Assamese 
chronicles 4 list of all the sacred places as recorded in the Fogini-ftantru, 
with their vernacular names and the exact distances from each other. 
The chapter will, when published, be of the greatest importance for 
the study of the topography of the Kamikhyi hills. For other 
references see the Kimakhwi-mahaimga (in Sanskrit and in Bengali) 


compiled from various sources by the pandas of the temple (Sivakryoa 
Sarmi and Visnukanta Sarm). 
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yatra to Kamakhya. Tt is situated on the top of a beautiful 
hill covered with very thick jungle, and the only person living 
there is a pind (temple guide); but a Brahmi priest 
(purohita) sometimes resides there for a few months, and, 
as I am told, he is a very good astrologer (jyotishi) and 
horoscope maker. It is a pity that when I visited the temple 
he was out on tour in the Assam valley. 

The temple, which is surrounded by a big wall, consists of 
a small rectangular pronaos, where a liiga is worshipped, and 
of a large circular room, where the nine planets are placed. 
These are represented by nine cylindrical pieces of black 
stone, each one of which has been erected on a wide elevated 
base. This is circular, but with a prominence, in which a small 
channel, which surrounds the cylinder also, is cut. The central 
pillar is supposed to represent Siirya, the sun, and around it 
there are the other eight planets, Candra (Moon), Majgala 
(Mars), Raku (the dragon’s head, or ascending node)), Sani 
(Saturnus), Aetu (the dragon's tail, or descending node), 
Brhaspati (Jupiter), Budha (Mercurius), Sukra (Venus).! They 
are placed according to the following scheme :— 


1 Fach one of these planets has many nomea. The most common 
are given in the Maja-mértanda, a book on astrology attributed to the 
famous king Bhoja, but quite different from the work of the same 
— and ascribed to the same author (Winternitz, Geech. Ind. Lit., 

p. 461) (Venkatesv. od., p. 1) :— 

1 sun: Adityab savits airyo bhiskaro ‘rko divikarah, 

tigmiméus tapano bhinnh sahssrimduh prabhikarab. 

(6) moon: Sitiméué candramah somo mrginkas tu nidikearah, 

Sitaraémir nidinithah éadinkah fadalifichanah, 

fe) srreaca ongarakah kujo bhaumo lohititge mahisutah, 

aroh kgitisuto vakrah kririksad ca nigadyate. 

(d) badhiad budhaé candrasuto jieyo vibudho bodhanas tathi, 

kumaro rajaputra4 ca tiraputras tathuiva ca, 

{e) brhaapati: suramantri enriciryo gurur jivo brhaspatih, 

angiroméah smrtas tajjiinir giriéovacasim patih. 

(f) 4ukra: bbhrgujo daityamantri ca daitvidhyakgah purohitah, 

udani bhirgaveh kivyah éukro daityagurua tathi. 

{g) ani: saurih sanniicarah patcoh konah siryisutas tatha : 

mandab sanié oa maitangi chiyiputro'sitambarah. 
(4) rahu: upaplavas tamo rihuh surarih simbikaisutah 
(ij) ketu: ketur brahmasutoe jieyo dhiimravarnah Hkhi tatha. 
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Rahu (4) Sani (5) peony (6) 
Mangala (3) °"Y()  Brhaspati (7) 
Candra (2)  Sukra (9) Budha (8) 


All the cylinders are of the same shape and size, and, so 
far as I could see in the darkness of that room, there is no 
inscription anywhere ; so that, for their identification, I had to 
rely completely on what the panda told me. IT was rather 
surprised when the pindd, who accompanied me, began to 
make his prandme and to recite his formulas to the various 
qrahas, because he followed an order quite different from that 
of the real disposition of the various cylinders around stirya. 
As far I can recollect and after comparing the notes which 
I took as soon as I went out from the temple, he followed 
this order :-— 

Siirya, Soma, Mangala, Budha, Gurw, Sukra, Sani, Rahu, 
Ketu, that is to say, the order of the grahas (except Hahu 
and Ketu) as presiding divinities of the seven days of the 
week. This order, which does not always correspond with 
that given in the astronomical or astrological works, is the 
same as that which we find in Tantric ritual, as well as in the 
Vedic sacrifice of the graha-yiga. How then can we explain 
the difference between the disposition of the planets in the 
temple and the pranali or method followed by the priest in 
his piija? The reply is to be found in the fact that 
the temple represents the mandala,! or sacred circle, the 
construction of which is subject to certain rules and must 


1 The vedi ie always an elevated altar: the rules of ite construction 
are rather complicated, as may be gathered from the various rituals 
upon it is quite different from the yantra or symbolic image of the various 
gods; in fact, the mandala is o sidharandieana, a8 every divinity can be 
adored upon it, while the yonfra is o wideadeana, vir. it is particular to 
each god. I have dealt very largely with all these points, specially 
so far as the Paurinic and Tantric rituals are concerned, in my forth- 
coming book on the Durgd-piija, 
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follow a special order, which is different from the series of the 
planeta as they appear when the mandala has been completed, 

The rules for the construction of a mandala of the nine 
planets have been laid down in various works connected with 
the graha-yaga, as, for instance, the Matsya-purdna (adhydya93) 
the Graka-ydga-lattva of Raghunandana, ete.’ These books 
prescribe that after the building of a vedi or square altar, the 
height of which must be half its length, the mandala is to be 
made upon it. That is to say, the space on the surface of the 
vedi must be divided into nine equal parts: first of all, 
in the central space (ksetra or kostha) the sun is to be designed : 
he must be red and circular ; then in the south-eastern corner 
(dakgina-piirva-kona) the moon, white, in the shape of a half- 
moon ; in the south (of siirya) Mavgala, red and triangular ; 
in the north-eastern corner Budha, yellow and in the shape of 
a bow; at the north (of siirya) Brhaspati, yellow and in the 
shape of « lotus with eight leaves ; in the east Suva, square 
and white ; in the west Sani, black and in the shape of a snake; 
in the south-western corner Rahu, black, in the shape of a 
dolphin ; in the north-western corner Kelu, in the shape of 
a sword and smoke-coloured. [If we remember that in Tantric 
ritual the pirva is always the upper side of a mandala, we 
have the scheme as shown on the next page. 

It is evident that the disposition of the planets in the 
nava-graha temple of Gauhati corresponds to the above 
mandala,* while the method of the pijd is in full accordance 
with the usual order of the grahas in the various Vedic, 
Pauranic, and Tantric rituals. This follows the daily rotation 
of the planets. 

T said before that the planets are represented in the temple 








CL Faijiavalfya-emri, 200-303. The Graka-yaga-tatten by 
Raghunandana has recently been critically edited in Bengali type 
and with a very useful introduction in Bengali by Pandit Satiécandra 
Siddhintabhigags in the Somebria-sAiya-perivad-grantha-mala, No. 10, 
Caloutta, “io Fig. 1 hus been reproduced from that book, 

* The door of the temple must face the paired or pracit dic of the 
mandala (cf, Paja-prokdta, by Mitramiéra, p. 240). aheg. Bc 
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of Gauhati by nine cylinders of stone of the same size and 
shape; but we are told by various sources that im the nava- 
graha-yaga the nine planets were represented by real 
mages, made of materials varying with the different planets ; 
according to the rules laid down in the Yajiiavalkya-smytt 
(i, 292) the pratimads must be made of the following 
substances: Sarya of copper (tamra), Candra of crystal 
(sphatika), Mangala of red sandal, Budha and Brhaspati 


purr 
5 Sukra 





of gold, Sukra of silver, Sani of iron, Rahu of lead (sisa}, 
Ketu of lead or brass (kamsya). But it is evident that, if one’s 
wealth does not allow such costly statues, simple earthen 
images will do. I must add that according to the Matsya- 
‘purdna (adhyaya 93, v. 15) each graha has its own 
adhidevata and praty-adhidevata, that is to say a presiding 
and sub-presiding divinity. 
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Adhidevald. Pratyadhidevald. 


Sarya. lavara. Agni (fire). 
Candra, Uma. Apoh (water). 
Mangala. Skanda. Prthivi (earth). 
Budha. Hari. Visnu. 
Brhaspati. Brahma. Indra. 

Sukra, Indra, Saci. 

Sani. Yama. Prajapati. 
Rahu. Kala. Sar po. 

Ketu. Citragupta, Brahma, 


I did not succeed in grasping the formulas that the panda 
who accompanied me recited before cach planet; he was 
illiterate and had no knowledge whatever of Sanserit, though 
he had been trained to repeat the few mantras that he recited 
m the daily services. But I know some of the mantras to 
the nine planets; they are preserved in Tantric texts such as 
the Adlitantra, or in smrti works such as the Tativas of 
Raghunandana (here the mantras are those prescribed for the 
graha-yaga only). Other mantras are preserved in the chapter 
of the Matsya-purdna already referred to, and in anthologies 
like the Steva-kavaca-mala,! where they have been collected 
from various sources, Tantric as well as Pauranic. Many of 
these manfras are followed by the dhydanas of the different 
planets, that is to say, by the description of the forms under 
which they must be meditated upon by devotees. As 
these dhyanas are in general very interesting even from the 
iconographic point of view, I think that the translation 
of them as they appear in Tantric works will prove useful to 
students of Indian religion. 

“ He (the devotee) must meditate upon Sdrya as having 
four arms and two lotuses and in the varada and abhaya 
mudra*; upon the moon as with the hands in the dana 

1 There are many editions of the Stava-kavara-m4l4. One of tha moat 
popular in Bengal is that collected by Kiliprasanna Vidyiratna, where 
atotras, dhylnas, and mantras to the various grahas may be found in the 
third khanda. Other anthologies, such as the Stotra-ratna-mala 
(Venkatesyara ed.) and #rhat-atotra-ratnakara fid.), must also be 

® The abhoya-moudra consiata in stretching the arm in front of oneself 
in an almost horizontal direction #0 that the top of the hand is as high 
as the head. The thumb is bent upon the palm; the palm of the hand 
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-mudrai and holding the ambrosia ; upon Mavygala as a little 
hunchback and with a stick in his hands. He must meditate 
upon the son of Soma (Budha) as a young boy with his curled 
hair moving on his forehead; upon the guru (of the gods, 
Brhaspati) with the sacrificial thread, a book, and the rosary 
(aksa-mala); wpon the guru of the demons (Sukra) as blind ; 
upon Seni as lame, and upon Kahu and Aetu as having 
deformed bodies and heads and being in terrific posture. The 
sun must be meditated upon as having a red body, the moon 
as white, Mangala as tawny, Budha as yellowish-white, Sukra 
as yellow, Sani as black, Rahu and Ketu as of various colours. 
These are the colours of the planets ”’ (Kali-tantra, ed. by 
Kaliprasanna Vidyaratna. Another Kali-tantra is edited 
in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat, 18th Ullasa). 

A more detailed dhyana of the planets, with the exception 
only of the sun and the moon, can be found in the chapter 
of the Kalikd-purdna already referred to :— 

“ Maigala wears a red garment ; he holds the pike (sila), 
‘arrows, and a club. He has four arms; his car is drawn by 
goats. He is in the attitude of the varada-mudra. 

“ Budha wears a yellow garment and holds the pike; he 
is adorned with a yellow garland and (anointed) with yellow 
anointment. He holds in his hands a sword, a shield, and a 
club, He stands on a lion, and is in the varada-mwdra, 

* Brhaspati is fair as gold, wears a yellow garment, and 
stands on a golden bench. He holds in his left hand the 
akga-mala, the pot used by ascetics (bamandalu), and the 
stick. He is in the attitude of the varada-mudrd. He must be 
meditated upon as having four arms and possess 
omniscience, | 

“ Sukra must be meditated upon as continually adored 
by the gods, as having a beautiful aspect, wearing a white 
garment, of white complexion, sitting on the snake Sankha, 
Jooks towards the earth. Varada-mudri or simply vara-mudrd : orm 
stretched os before, but a little inclined towards the earth; thumb os 
before, the back of the hand towards the earth. There are very many 
mudria: cl. Puipi-prakiéa, p. 123, Bphett-tontra-stra, 391. 
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with four arms. He holds in the right hand the aksa-mdld and- 
the noose ; the left hand is in the abhaya and varada-mudra. 

Sani is blue, like sapphire: he holds the pike and is in 
the attitude of the abhaya-mudrd; his vehicle is a vulture. 
His weapons are the noose and the bow. 

“ Aa@hw is on one side in the attitude of the abhaya and the 
varada mudras, but on the other side he holds the sword 
and the shield ; he sits on a lion, and is of black colour. 

“ Ket is smoke-coloured with wide eyes, a tail, and four 
arms, He sits on a corpse and holds in his hands a sword, 
a shield, and arrows.” 

According to the Mateya-purdna (adhyaya 94) the dhyana 
of the nava-yrahas ia somewhat different -— 

“ Surya: His car is drawn by seven horses: he sits on a 
lotus, and holds a lotus in each hand, His colour is like that 
of the central part of a lotus. He has two arms. 

Candra: White horses, white car, and white garment. ‘Two 
arms ; in one the club, and the other in the attitude of the 
varada-mudra., 

Mangala: Red garland, red garment. Four arms: three 
hands, holding arrows, a pike, and a club: one in the attitude 
of the varada-mudra. 

Budha: Yellow garland and garment: colour like that of 
the karnikara flower; four arms, three holding sword, shield, 
and club, the other in the attitude of the varadd-mudra. 
Standing on the back of a lion. 

Brhaspaty : Yellow colour, four arms, one in the attitude of 
the varada-mudrd, the others holding the stick, the aksa-malii, 
and the kamandalu. 

Sukra: Like Brhaspati, but of white colour. 

Sant: On a vulture, four arms, one in the varada-mudra. 
the others holding a pike, arrows, and a bow. Colour like 
sapphire. 

Rahu; On oa lion; of blue colour. Four arms, one in the 
varada-mudra, the others holding a sword, a shield, and a 
pike. Terrific aspect. 
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Keu: Smoke-coloured: two arms; one hand in the 
varada-mudra, the other holding a club. Deformed aspect." 

In the Graha-ydga-tativa of Raghunandana other small 
differences may be met with, According to the dhiydanas quoted 
in this book the moon sits on a white lotus. His horses are 
ten in number. The vehicle of Mavgala is a goat. He has four 
arms; in the upper right hand he holds arrows, the lower is 
in the verada-mudra attitude ; in the upper left hand he holds 
the club; the lower is in the abhaya-mudra attitude. 
Brhaspati sits on a lotus. Subra, id. Sani, black colour, black 
garment. Sdfu, id. 

Other diapinas can be found in some recent compilations 
(nibandha), as, for instance, the Dhydna-kalpa-druma (by 
Gurunaith Vidyanidhi), or the Purohita-darpana, by 
Suregcandra Mohan Bhattacirya, 20th ed., p. 127), which 
are generally followed by the priests and believers im 

Sdirya: Must be meditated upon as belonging to the 
ksatriya caste, and to the Kasyapa-gotra, red, as born in the 
Kalitga country, holding a lotus in each hand. He looks 
towards the east; his car is drawn by seven horses. The 
measure of his body is of twelve fingers (aiigult). His presiding 
god is Siva, his sub-presiding god Agni. 

Candra: Must be meditated upon as belonging to the 
vaisya caste and to the Atreya-gotra, as born from the ocean, 
wearing a white garment, with one hand in the attitude of 
the varada-mudra, the other holding the club, His car is drawn 
by ten horses ; he sits on a white lotus ; his presiding devata 
is Uma, the sub-presiding devata the water. His face looks 
towards the sun, and the measure of his body is of one hand 
(hasta). 

Maigala: He must be meditated upon as belonging to the 
ksatriya caste and to the Bhéaradvaja-gotra, as born in the 
Avani country, red, supported on a goat, wearing a red garment 
and a red garland, with four arms; he holds in the upper 
right hand an arrow and with the lower left arm a club: the 
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lower right arm is in the varada-mudré attitude, and the upper 
left arm is in the abhaya-mudra, He is the son of the earth, his 
presiding divinity is Skanda, his sub-presiding divinity is the 
earth. He looks towards the sun, and the measure of his body 
is of four fingers. 

Budha: Must be meditated upon as belonging to the 
trisya caste. as born in the Magadha country, red, wearing a 
red garment, looking towards the sun ; his vehicle is a lion, 
and he is born from the moon, He has four arms, holding in 
the upper left hand a shield, in the lower left hand a club, in 
the lower right hand a sword ; the upper right hand is in the 
varada-mudra, Measure of his body, two fingers, His 
presiding divinity is Narayana, his sub-presiding divinity is 
Visnw, 

Brhaspati ; Must be meditated upon as belonging to the 
Brahman caste, and to the Agirasa-gotra, as born in the 
Sindhu country, yellow, wearing a yellow garment. He has 
four arma and sits on a lotus, He holds the rudraksa-mala 
the stick, the kamandalv. The lower right arm is in the 
attitude of the varada-mudra. He looks towardsthe sun. His 
presiding divinity is Brahma, the sub-presiding divinity Indra. 

Sukra: Must be meditated upon as belonging to the 
Brahman caste, and to the Bhargava-gotra, as born in the 
Bhojakata country. He stands on a lotus, looks towards the 
sun, is white and wears a yellow garment. He has four 
arms, in which he holds the aksa-mdali, the tamandalu, and the 
stick, One hand is in the varada-mudra attitude. Measure of 
his body, nine fingers. His presiding divinity is Sakra, 
and the sub-presiding divinity is Saci. 

Sani: Must be meditated upon as born in the Surdstra 
country, as belonging to the Sidra caste, and to the 
Kasyapa-gotra ; black, wearing a black farment. His vehicle 
is a vulture. He is born from the sun. He has four arms and 
holds bow and arrows, His presiding divinity is Yama, and 
the sub-presiding divinity is Prajadpati, 

fiahu: Must be meditated upon as bom in the Malaya 
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country, as belonging to the Twithina-gotra, and to the 
Sidra caste. His vehicle is a lion; he is black, and wears a 
black garment. He has four arma, in which he holds a sword, 
a pike, and a shield ; one arm is in the varada-mudra attitude. 
He looks towards the sun; his presiding divinity is Kala, 
the sub-presiding divinity is a snake. Measure of his body, 
twelve fingers. 

AKetu : Must be meditated upon as born in the Ausa-dvipa, 
belonging to the Sadra caste, and the Jaiminiya-gotra, smoke- 
<oloured. He wears a garment smoke-coloured, and looks 
towards the sun: his vehicle is a vulture, and he has a 
deformed aspect. He holds a club; one hand is in the varada- 
mudrad attitude. His presiding divinity is Citragupta, and his 
sub-presiding divinity is Brahma. Measure of his body, 

According to the Kali-tanira the special mantras or mystical 
formulas for the various planets are the following  :— 

aah od pranava =omaydiija = tigmarasmine drogyaddya 
vahnivallabha, that is to say: Om hrim tigmarasmine 
Srogyadiiya svaha, “Om hrim unto the sun whose rays 
ate pungent and who bestows health.” 

Soma: kimabija maya vanibija amrta karampta 
plavaya, twice: wahni-priyd; kim hrim aim amrta- 
karamytam plivaya plavaya seaha, “ Klim hrim aim; let the 
ambrosia of the moon overflow.” 

Mangala: vini gagana repha @ bindu maya sarvadusian 
nisaya, twice, vahnipriya: aim, hiram, hrim sarvadustan 
na@saya nisaya svaha. “Aim hram hrim destroy, destroy all 
the wicked.”’ 

Budha: maya lakgmi saumya sarvan kiman piiraya 
vahmipriya: hrim érim, ete. “Hrim grim; O gentle one, 
fulfil all (my) desires,”’ 

Brhaspati: tara vani suraguro abhistam yaccha yaccha 






* In order to give an idea of this kind of literature I reproduce the 
moniros as they appear in their esoteric language, adding, however, 
‘translation of those passages which conrey some meaning. 

JRA. aPan, 120, a 
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agnivallabha : om aim, ete. “‘Omaim; O guru of the gods, 
bestow upon me what I desire.” 

Sukra: six é with long vowels: sm sim sim éaim éaum éa, 

Sami: gagana repha with four long vowels, sarvaéatriin 
vidravaya twice: mérlandasiinave namah. hrim hrim 
hrim hraum, etc. “Hraum, etc., dispel all enemies; 
namas unto the son of the sun.” 

Rahu: ra @ bindu hraum bhraum soma jatro éatriin 
vudhvamsaya, twice rahu in the dative case, namah: ram, 
etc., rahavenamah, “‘ Rdm, etc.,O enemy of the moon, destroy 
the enemies ; namas unto Rahw.” 

Ketu: kriim hriim ketave namah. © Kriim, etc., namas 
unto Ketu,”’ 

For other formulas used in the worship of the nava-grahas, 
which is very common in every Tantric pad, ch. Brhat- 
tantra-sara, by Krsnananda, 2nd Pariccheda,. 

I do not need to quote here the mantras used in the 
Graha-yaga ; they can be found in smyti works like the manual 
of Raghunandana already referred to, Moreover, these mantras 
are taken in their totality from the Vedic literature. 

AppENDUM.—When I wrote this article the volume of 
C, R. Kaye, Hindu Astronomy (Memoirs of the Archeological 
Survey of India, N. 18), was known to me only by name. 
Recently I saw it and found that it deals also with the 
inonography of the Nava-grahas. It should therefore be 
Teferred to in my article. To the ecources concerning the 
Nava-grahas we may add A gni-purina (A.8.8.), p. 62, 
Bhavisya-purdna (Venkategvara Press), p. 503, Naradiya- 
purana (ibid.), p, 122, Visnudharmotiarg (ibid,), p, 62, Meru 
tantra (ibid,), p. 492. 
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Akbar II as Pretender: A Study in Anarchy ! 
By R. B. WHITEHEAD 
(PLATE VI) 
KBAR SHAH, son of the Mughal emperor Shah 
‘Alam II, was elevated to the throne of Delhi as 
pretender eighteen years previous to his accession as Akbar IT, 
and money was struck in his name. The addition of another 
claimant to the dynastic list was communicated in a joint 
paper by Mr. 8, H. Hodivala and myself, which appeared in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1922, 
and to which I invite reference. I had found a copper coin 
of Ahmadabad mint bearing the name of Akbar Shah and 
date a.n. 1203, which made me conjecture whether Ghulim 
Qadir Khan, the “unspeakable Rohilla”, raised another prince 
to the Mughal throne after the puppet Bedar Bakht 
(4H. 1202-3), who might or might not be identical with 
the Akbar Shah, eldest surviving son of Shah ‘Alam IL, 
who succeeded his father in the regular way as Akbar I] 
in the year a.m. 1221 (a.p, 1806). I put the matter 
to Mr. Hodivala, a leading authority on Mughal history, 
and his reply was that “it has not yet been possible 
to find an abeolutely complete and satisfactory solution 
of the problem connected with the Akbar Shah 
coins of a.H. 1203, but there would seem to be fairly good 
grounds for answering the question in the affirmative”. 
The fullest account of the transactions which led to the 
deposition and blinding of Shih ‘Alam II is in the ‘Tbratnamah 
(Book of Warning) of Faqir Khairu-d-din Muhammad, but 
this work closes soon after recounting the terrible cruelties 
practised on the Emperor Shah ‘Alam and his family by the 
infamous Ghulam Qadir, whose atrocities the author describes 
* Read at the Oriental Congress, Oxford, on 31st Auguat, 1928, 


* Bedir Bakht, “of wakeful fortune.” Ho was o son of Ahmad Shah 
Bahadur, and grandson of Mukammad Shah, 
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at length.’ Mr. Hodivala’s search through other contemporary 
histories was infructuous, but he discovered a clue to the 
solution of the puzzle in Seton-Karr’s Selections from the 
Calcutta Gazettes, 

Since the appearance of the above paper I have discovered 
more material, both documentary and numismatic, and I 
propose to make a connected story of it all. 

GuULAM QAprr _KaAN.—His grandfather Najibu-d-daulah, 
a Rohilla chief, was Paymaster General, then Chief of the 
Nobility in the reign of “Alamgir Il. The town of Saharanptir 
and surrounding districts were bestowed on the Rohilla ; 
this fief included Meerut and the fort of Ghausgarh. Najibu- 
d-daulah was succeeded in 1770 by his son Zabitah Khan 
and the latter by Ghulam Qadir Khan in a.p, 1785, 

Agar SaAn.—Akbar- Shah, the eldest surviving son of 
Shah ‘Alam, became heir-apparent after the death in June, 


1788, of Prince Jahandar Shih, Jawan Bakht. 

This contribution is concerned with a lurid episode in the 
decay of the Mughal Empire. It was the year a.p. 1788 
(a.u. 1202-3). Shah ‘Alam IT had been on the throne for 
nearly thirty years. The house of Taimir had long ceased 
to exercise any effective rule outside the walls of the palace- 
fort at Delhi, and the emperor was merely a figure-head under 
the control of the latest upstart power. A popular rhyme 
current at the time of a former ‘Alam Shih of Delhi was 
equally true of his namesake three hundred vears later,® 

Badshah i ‘Alam 
Az Dihh ta Palam, 
The emperor of the world, 
(Whose dominion extends) from Dihli to Palam.3 

Peace and security had vanished, and the countryside was 
the prey of contending factions. Shah ‘Alam, destitute of 

' Bee H. G. Keene's Fall of the Mughal Empire. 


°C. d. Rodgers, Coin Collecting in Northern India. Allahabad. 1894 
p. 116. aes 
* Palam ia now @ station on the 


Raj CEO HV | 1 ¥ tinged 
eeven miles from Delhi, uP Malwa Kailway, about 
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energy, weak of will. and infirm of judgment, “ the pageant 
of every successful party,” soon had the mortification to 
perceive his authority totally annihilated, Not only was the 
capital helpless to defend itself against threats from outside ; 
there was unceasing party violence within. owing to the 
unrestrained dissensions and jealousies of the Mughal nobles. 
The unfortunate emperor called upon Mahratta aid, and 
Madhava Rao Sindhia, Rajah of Gwalior, took possessiom 
of Delhi in January, 1785. Sindhia’s resources were amply 
sufficient to restore law and order, and to enforce respect 
towards the emperor. 

Towards the end of 1785 died Zabitah Khan, ruler of Sahi- 
ranpir; he was succeeded in his territories by his eldest 
son Ghulam Qadir Khan, “a youth proud, cruel, and ferocious. 
To him it was reserved to disgrace the house of Timoor, and 
to add the last outrage to the miseries of a long and most 
unfortunate reign” (W.F., pp. 139, 140). The firet act of 
Ghulam Qadir Khan was to appear in open rebellion, and his 
example was followed by the Rajah of Jaipur. Sindhia lost 
a pitched battle in the year 1787, and the check was so severe 
that the Mahratta retired as far as Gwalior, where he awaited 
reinforcements, A force under Ismail Beg, a leading Mughal 
noble, started to reduce the fort of Agra which was still in 
the hands of the Mahrattas, 

These events deprived the emperor of his protector, and the 
stage is now set for the ensuing tragedy, Ghulim Qadir 
Khan had arrived before Delhi with an armed force, and had 
fired upon the palace from the opposite bank of the river 
Jumna. There are lucid accounts in letters written to Warren 
Hastings in England, where he was undergoing his impeach- 
ment, by his friends and correspondents in India. Major 
William Palmer, British agent with Sindhia, reports to Warren 
Hastings by a letter dated Sindhia’s Camp near Gwalior, 

' Warren Hastings Papers, vol. xl, British Museum Library. I am 


indebted for this reference to the kindness of Mr.T. G. P. Spear, St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi. I have modernized the spelling of personal names. 
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30th December, 1787, that Sindhia has no present prospect 
of retrieving his affairs. “Ghulam Qadir Khan, son of 
ZYabitah Khan, is making a rapid progress in the reduction 
of forts subject to Sindhia in the Doab (region between the 
Ganges and the Jumna). He commands about two thousand 
desperate Rohillas and has a good train of artillery. Ghulim 
Qadir is exceedingly obnoxious to the Shah whom he lately 
cannonaded in his palace, which the old King will never 
forgive, although he was forced into an accommodation by 
the chiefs who dreaded the return of Sindhia to power. The 
country had a better prospect of repose from the rule of 
Sindhia than from the chiefs who have dispossessed him.” 

Major Palmer wrote on the 5th March, 1788. “The 
situation of the Shah in this scene of distraction is truly 
deplorable. No person being yet appointed to the conduct 
of his affairs in the room of Sindhia, nor any of the com- 
petitors powerful enough to assume it, no revenue is allotted 
to his support and he suffers the severest personal distress.” 

Ghulam Qadir had already made one attempt on Delhi 
where he arrived with a small but efficient force in the autumn 
of the year 1787. With the connivance of Mansiir ‘Ali Khan, 
the imperial Nazir (Comptroller of the Household), he entered 
the palace and petitioned the emperor for the vacant office 
of Amiru-l-Umra. But on this occasion he was foiled by the 
arrival of the Begum Somroo’s disciplined troops, and had 
to retire to Saharanpir (W.F., pp. 148f.) Subsequently 
Shah ‘Alam displayed some show of energy, and occupied 
the early months of the year 1788 in reducing turbulent chiefs 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. There was a successful action 
against the fort of Gokulgarh in which the Begum Somroo 
behaved with great gallantry, and was rewarded with the 
title of the emperor's “most beloved daughter’! (W.F., 
p. 169). Shah ‘Alam then returned to his capital, 





» The title « , » + 5? figures on the Begum's seal. Gokulgarh is near 
Rewari, now in the Gurgaon District of the Puniab: coi strne 
there in the name of Shah ‘Alam. aa eee . 





Meanwhile Ghulam Qadir had been playing fast and loose 
with his associate Ismail Beg, and the latter had sustained 
a severe defeat by the advancing Mahrattas under the walls 
of Agra. The Mahrattas could have taken immediate 
possession of Delhi, but Sindhia tarried at Muttra, and the 
unfortunate Shih “Alam was left exposed to the treachery 
of his servants and to dethronement, plunder, and loss of 
sight, Ghulam Qadir had joined forces with Ismail Beg, the 
two had oceupied Delhi, entered the palace-fort, and seized 
the persons of the emperor and the royal household. These 
events happened in July, a.p. 1788. 

Ghulam Qadir’s object was to extort all he could in the 
time at his disposal from the citizens of Delhi in general, and 
in particular to force the emperor to disclose the whereabouts 
of the hidden treasure which was said to exist im various 
parts of the palace. His occupation lasted ten weeks; it 
was a large-scale dacoity of a prolonged and horrid nature. 
What Ghulam Qadir’s contemporaries found unpardonable 
was the fact that he did not even respect the honour of the 
Haram. I propose to avail myself of three parallel narratives : 
Jonathan Seott's account published only six years after the 
event, the authoritative announcements in the Calewtta 
Gazette, and letters written at the time to Warren Hastings. 

The Caleutta Gazette for Thursday, 21st August, 1788, 
announces “ Revolution at Delhee. On the 2nd instant, 
Ghoolam Cadir Khan and Ismail Beg Khan deposed the 
King Shah Aalum, and placed on the throne of Hindostan 
Beidar Bukht, son of Ahmud Shah, and grandson of 
Mohummud Shah, The circumstances of this revolution 
extracted from the authentic Delhee papers are as follows”. 
In brief, the confederates having extorted mandates from 
the king, and desiring the neighbouring chiefs to join them 
and a prince of the blood Sulaiman Shikoh " for the expulsion 
of Sindhia, confined every person in the metropolis suspected 
of possessing wealth. Great alarm was excited, and the 

'“ As magnificent sas Solomon.” 
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king summoned Ghulam Qadir to the presence. The latter 
represented the great want of money for the troops, and 
concluded a long parley by the ultimatum that if His Majesty 
desired peace, he must pay ten lakhs of rupees, otherwise 
Ghulam Qadir would take what he could. The king replied 
that had he possessed any money, he would not have been 
reduced to his deplorable position. Thereupon the con- 
federates summoned a young prince from the seraglio named 
Bedar Bakht and made him king. The deposed emperor, 
with Akbar Shah, the eldest prince, and seventeen other princes, 
were sent to a place called the Asad Burj (Lion Tower)?; 
the conduct of Ghulam Qadir was most insulting to the king 
and his family. According to a journal of the “‘ monstrous 
transactions of the unfeeling Gholaum Kaudir™ quoted 
at length by Jonathan Scott, the deposition took place on 
the 26th July (J.8., pp. 285f,). The utmost menaces were 
employed to force Shih ‘Alam to produce money and jewels. 
Private apartments were searched, floors dug up and ceilings 
pulled down, ladies stripped and whipped; the palace was 
filled with cries and lamentations. On 10th August, Shah 
‘Alam was blinded (J.8., p. 293). “The mode in which 
they deprived the king of his eyes appears to have been 
peculiarly cruel. The instrument used was a short sharp- 
pointed dagger, the use of which must have made this horrid 
act of barbarity agonizing to the last degree. The old man is, 
however, said to have survived the torture and to be alive, 
although he refuses assistance, and it is thought he cannot 
live long” * (C.G., 4th September). 

By the middle of August the Mahrattas were outside the 
city walls. On 26th August, Bedir Shah requested Ghulim 


~ Fo provent rebellions, all sions of the royal family, male and female 
pasted their lives in confinement within the precincts af the palace-fort. 
* The philosophic side of Shih ‘Alam’s nature came to his sid. Ooi. 
temptible ag an autocrat, he could yet endure with fortitude a murities 
et glee calamity, W. Francklin gives the translation of a lament 
pp. 180, 250). n written by the king after the losa of his sight (W.F., 
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Qadir to dethrone him as he was weary of a dignity which 
did not afford him and his family the most common necessaries 
of life. By this time the confederates had quarrelled over 
the division of the booty; Ismail Beg withdrew and made 
overtures to the Mahrattas, Ghulim Qadir’s affairs had grown 
desperate and he prepared to evacuate the palace. Karly 
in October he crossed to the east bank of the Jumna, taking 
with him the titular emperor Bedar Shah, Akbar Shah, and 
other sons of Shih ‘Alam, together with two aged Begums. 
A detachment of Mahrattas took possession of the city and 
palace, and Shah ‘Alam was released from his confinement. 
* New coins were ordered to be struck in the name of Shah 
Aulum, who was again treated as emperor; but he wished 
to declme the throne in favour of Akbar Shah, whom he had 
always intended for his successor” (J.8., p. 304). 
“Gholaum Kaudir a few days after his departure from 
Dhely, disgusted at some behaviour of Bedar Shaw, or hoping 
to obtain an accommodation with the Mahrattas by regaining 
the favour of Shaw Aulum, dethroned his newly made 
sovereign, and acknowledged as emperor Akber Shaw. Such 
was the affection of Shaw Aulum to his son that on hearmg 
of his exaltation he wrote to Gholaum Kaudir and the 
treacherous Nazir, assuring them of his pardon for the injuries 
he had sustained by their conduct, and thanking them for 
placing his son on the throne. He entreated Rana Khan, 
the Mahratta general, to acknowledge Akber Shaw; but 
that chief refused, saying that he could not do so while the 
“prince was in fact only a prisoner in the hands of Gholaum 
Kaudir Khan” (J.8., p. 304). This evidence that Akbar 
Shah was enthroned by the execrable king-maker in succession 
to Bedir Shih is corroborated by the Calcutta Gazette of 
the 40th October. According to this issue “ the latest papers 
received, dated 17th October, mention that Golaum Cadir 
had in his camp proclaimed King Meerza Akber Shah, the 
favourite son of Shah Aalum, and that the latter was highly 
pleased with this intelligence, Further proof is contained 
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in a letter from John Hollond, Madras, to Warren Hastings, 
dated the 3lst January, 1789 (Hastings, p. 269). “ You will 
no doubt be informed by some of your correspondents in 
Bengal of the Revolutions that have lately taken place at 
Delhi, Ghulam Cawdir’s seizing the Person of the King, his 
depriving him of sight and setting his son Mirza Akbar on 
the throne will most probably be particularly detailed to 
you and with more minuteness than it would be possible for 
me to attempt. By the latest advices received from that 
quarter we are informed that Scindia after suffering great 
reverses of fortune had recovered his former Power, that he 
was in possession of Delhi, and had replaced the old King 
upon the throne. That celebrated capital of the Empire 
seems to have been doomed to be a scene of perpetual 
convulsion, anarchy and distress,” 

Jonathan Scott, author of the History of the Dekkan from 
which I have already quoted, writes to Warren Hastings from 
Netley on the 20th May, 1789 (Hastings, p. 414), “‘T have 
a dreadful account of the unfortunate fate of Shaw Aulum 
and his family. The poor old thing had his eyes put out, 
wanted common necessaries, and was often beaten by the 
abominable Golaum Kadir, who made the young Princes 
sing for his amusement. Upon the approach of the Mahrattas, 
Golaum Kadir evacuated Dhely, carrying with him nineteen 
of Shaw Aulum’s Sons and the poor aged Empress Mallekeh 
Zummanch + to his Camp threatening to murder them, but 
some days after, having a quarrel with his King Bedar Shaw, 
who had displeased him by going into the Bazar to fly a 
Kite, he deposed him and proclaimed Akber Shaw the 
favourite son of Shaw Aulum, .. . Perhaps you may have 
these and later accounts. If you have, I shall esteem it a 
great favour if you will let my Brother send them me, as I 
wish to make use of them in my history,” 

I will now finish with Ghulim Qadir. He was pressed back 





* Widow of Muhammad shih, 
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by the Mahrattas and their allies to Meerut, where he stood 
a siege; he had great fighting capabilities. The Caleuéta 
Gazette for 4th December, 1788, observes: ~* Nothing 
particular has of late transpired at Delhi; the last accounts 
from that quarter announce the continuance of Golaum 
Kadir Cawn accompanied by his new elected King Mirza 
Akbar Shaw, his late King Bedar Shaw, and several other 
Princes at a place called Meerut, about four days march from 
his Capital Saharunpoor. His army experiences every distress 
from the scarcity kept up by the Mahratta army who cut off 
all his supplies and have hitherto prevented him from pro- 
ceeding into Ghousghur.” On Ist January, 1789, is this tem 
of news: “ We understand Golaum Cadir Kawn has at 
length met a fate which will probably lead to a due return 
for his cruelties, On the 18th ultimo (December) the Fort 
of Meerat was stormed by the Mahratta chiefs, and Golaum 
Cadir fled with three hundred horse. He was probably taken. 
The Princes were all found safe in the Fort of Meerat.” 
According to Scott (J.8., p. 304) the assault took place on 
21st December, 1788. Ghulim Qadir escaped, but his horse 
fell under him and he was brought in a prisoner to the 
Mahratta camp; there he was placed in an iron cage, his 
nose, ears, hands and feet were cut off, and in this mutilated 
condition he was sent to Delhi, but died on the road. His 
accomplice, the treacherous Nazir, was trodden to death under 
the feet of an elephant (W.F., p. 184). The prices were 
escorted back to the capital, where they returned to their 
former confinement. 

Akbar's short-lived assumption of imperial honours was 
known to certain well-informed people—John Hollond had 
heard of it m distant Madras, Jonathan Scott knew about 
it, the Caleutia Gazette had it—but apparently it has yet to 
be discovered in indigenous chronicles. William Francklin 
was familiar with Delhi, and had an audience of His Majesty 
Shah ‘Alam and Mirza Akbar Shah on 11th March, 1794 (W.F., 
p. 211), yet his otherwise fully informed and lucid narrative, 
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published only ten years after it, fails to mention this event. 
Why did Ghulim Qadir choose Bedir Bakht 72 We are told 
that the favourite amusement of this poor puppet king was to 
fly kites in the streets of the metropolis. Ghulim Qadir 
wanted a pliant tool, but he was goon dissatisfied with his 
titular’s stupidity and childishness, and the idea of replacing 
Bedar Shah by Akbar Shih soon occurred to him. On 
ith August, Ghulim Qadir told Shah ‘Alam that “he was 
sorry for his treasons, but would make amends by seating his 
son Meerza Akber on the throne” (J.8., p, 292). What is 
the approximate duration of the reign of each pretender ? 
According to the journal quoted by Scott, Bedir Bakht was 
raised to the throne on 26th July; Keene says 29th July ; 
the Calewta Gazette, 2nd August. His coins are of the firat 
regnal year, and of Hijri years 1202 and 1203. The first 
day of Muharram (New Year's Day), a.m. 1203, corresponded 
with 2nd October, 1788. Jonathan Scott does not give 
the exact day of Ghulam Qéadir's final departure from Delhi 
with the princes (J.8., p. 303), but Keene says llth October, 
The unique rupee of Akbar Shah as pretender struck at 
Shahjahanabid (Delhi) mint is dated an. 1202; the other 
known coins 1203. The Shahjahanabad Tupee appears to 
have been issued before Ghulam Qadir abandoned Delhi, 
yet we are told that Akbar was made king in Ghulam Qadir's 
camp after leaving the capital. Of course, the rupee may have 
been coined in intelligent anticipation of the event. It is 
enfe to say that Bedir Bakht’s deposition and Akbar Shah's 
accession took place in the first fortnight of October, 1788, 
The latest date for the conclusion of Akbar Shah's pretender- 
ehip is that on which the Mahrattas stormed Meerut, 18th or 
2lst December, 1788, 

* The List of Authorities includes three indigenous 
‘Alam‘s reign. 

* What share chance played in 


chronicles of Shih 
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THe Corns or Bepar Baxkut 

In Francklin’s history of Shah ‘Alam we read that “ Bedar 
Shah was saluted by the rebels as emperor of Hindostaun 
under the title of Jehaun Shah ” (W.F., p. 176). The diary 
used by Jonathan Seott records that on 30th July, 1788, 
“ thirty thousand rupees were found buried in the floor of a 
room, besides some plate. The Rohilla sent the latter to the 
mint and commanded coins to be struck in the name of Bedar 
Shaw, with the following inscription: The supporter of the 
true religion of Mahummud, Bedar Shaw, by the grace of 
God stamped coins throughout the world” (J.8., p. 288). 
According to the Persian chronicle called Miftahu-t-tawarikh, 
the coin couplet of Bedar Bakht was — 


ols Ee us! cp? ge 
4)] [iad j] ata 53 93 Ais 


The supporter of the religion of the Prophet, Bedar Shih, 

By the grace of God stamped coins in Hind. 

This is a variant of Scott's couplet. But the distich as 
found on all existing gold and silver coins of Bedar Bakht is :— 


ee ‘al Sls J 35 KS 


Struck coin on gold, the heir of crown and throne, 
Shah Jahan Muhammad Bedar Bakht 

Bedar Bakht’s ‘alam was Muhammad, and his imperial name 
Shah Jahan; this confirms Francklin’s statement. 

On the reverse side of the gold and silver coins are the 
usual formula Sanah ahead juliis maimanat manis zarb, “ struck 
in the first regnal year associated with prosperity,” the Hijri 
year 1202 or 1203, and the name of the mint which is either 
Ahmadabad or the capital Shahjahanabad, the latter being 
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associated with its honorific epithet Daru-l-khilafat, “ seat. 
of the Khalifate.” These coins ate very scarce, silver being 
even rarer than gold. 

The legends on the unique copper coin, of Ahmadabad 
mint, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with the rest 
of Mr. H. Nelson Wright's coins of the later Mughals, are 
sh sla cp sle and blac} ta! 4. with a sword as 
mint-mark, Perhaps Ghulim Qadir Khan had a partisan in 
power at the distant capital of Gujarat. The fact remains that 
not only were coins struck at aMibaate dabad hes al ur the 
of both pretenders, but the local series issu in the name of 
Shih ‘Alam under Mahratta and British auspices was 
interrupted just at this time by money of Shih ‘Alam of 
imperial type in all three metals, which is identical in style 
with the coins of Bedar Bakht. I invite a comparison of the 
reverse of P.M. Cat. 2858 with the reverse of 3248. 








Tre Corms or Akpar Suin as Prerenper 

The coins of Akbar Shih as pretender are quite different 
from those struck by him as emperor (P.M. Cat., Nos, $250 £.). 
The unassigned silver coin P.M. Cat. d277, of date a.n, 1203, 
which bears the name Akbar Shih, can now be assigned 
with certainty to the reign of Akbar Shah as pretender. 
I found a duplicate of it in the Jullundur City bazar in 1920, 
which shows that the mint is Saharanpir, Ghulam Qadir'’s 
capital! with its honorific epithet Ditru-s-surir, “abode of 


pleasure."” The coin couplet is :— 


dl jiad 4 Glos 5. 5; 


Struck coin in the world by the grace of God, 
The supporter of the religion of Muhammad, Akbar Shah. 
! There is an allusion to Seharunpore, the ca 


| L fo pital of the late Gholaum 
Cadir Khan” on p. 46 of W. Francklin's Military Memoirs of Mr. George 
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This couplet is a slight variant of that said by the author 
of the Mukhtasara-Siyar-i-Gulshani-Hind to have been 
stamped on the coins of Akbar II (C. J. Rodgers, J.4.S.B., 
1888, p. 32). 

In my paper “ Some Notable Coins of the Mughal Emperors 
of India”, part ii, Numismatic Chronicle, 1926, I published a 
newly discovered and unique couplet rupee of Shahjahanabad 
mint, bearing date 1202, 

Copper coins of Akbar Shah as sean were struck at 
Saharanpiir, Shahjahanabad, and Ahma 
the contribution just mentioned. Both ssiven and copper 
issues of Saharanpiir mint bear the mark ,} on the reverse 
side. There are thus five known issues of Akbar Shah as 
pretender, and apart from the coin in the Punjab Museum, 
each issue is represented by a single specimen. All five were 
in my collection and went with it to the British Museum in 
April, 1922. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE VI 


List of Cores 

Fic. 

1.—Rupee of Akbar Shah struck at Lirw-l-thildfia Shihjahinabad 
in a.H. 1203, firat regnal year. 

2.—Foliis of Akbar Shah struck at Shahjahindbad in a.n. 120%, first 
regnal year, 

3.—Rupee of Akbar Shih strock at Darwy-s-aurdr Sahiranpirin a.m. 1203, 
first regual year. Mint mark 4. 
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4.—Folis of Akbar Shih struck at Darw-s-surir Sahiranpir in the 
first. regnal year; Hijri date off the coin. Mint mark 4. 

5,—Fulds of Akbar Shah struck at Abmadabid in a.m. 1203, first regnal 
year, Mint mark a sword. 

6.—Rupee of Bedir Bakht struck at Dara-l-biild fat Shihjahinibad in 
a.m. 1202, first regnal year. 

7.—Gold coin of Bedir Bakht struck at Ahmadabad in the first regnal 

| year; Hijri date of the coin, Mint mark ao sword, 

8.—Rupee of Shih ‘Alam If, imperial style, struck at Abmadibad in 
a-H. L302. regnal year 29. Mint mark ao aword. 

9.—Fulds of Shah ‘Alam I, imperial etyle, etruck at Alimadibad in 
a.H. 1202, regnal year 29. Mint mark a sword. 


All the above coins are in the British Museum; ao duplicate of 3 is 
P.M.-Cat. 3277. Issue § in gold is P.M. Cat. 2358. The legends on the 
reverses of P.M. Cat. 2858, and of 7 and § above are similar in type and 
atyle, 


JHAS, 1029. 


Coins of Akbar Shah as Pretender, and of Bedar Bakht. 


ie faée p. SF i 








Hippokoura et Satakarni 
Br J. PRZYLUSKI 


UAND on cherche & décomposer les noms des villes 
indiennes énumérées dans les Tables de Ptolémée, on 
constate que plusieurs d’entre eux sont formés d'un nom 
grec et d'un mot indien signifiant “ ville’ Hippokoura 
(Ptolémée, vii, 1, 83) est un bon exemple de ce type de 
composts, Ce nom, formé du grec hippos “ cheval" et de 
Pindien Kura “ ville”, signifie “* ville du cheval’, Mais de 
quel cheval s‘agit-il? Et pourquoi servait-jl A désigner la 

cité ? 

a a te * m 

Les rois Andhras portent souvent un nom: Satakani en 
prikrit des monnaies, sanskritisé en Sitakarni. On veut 
y voir le nom d'une seule dynastie, mais cette opinion est 
douteuse, car on trouve des Satakarni pendant une durée 
de cing siécles et il est peu probable qu'une méme famille 
se soit maintenue au pouvoir pendant une période si longue 
et si troublée de l'histoire indienne. 

Dans la littérature sanskrite, Satakarni alterne avec 
Sitavahana a — et on trouve dans les inscriptions : 
Sitakani, Sadakani, Sada°, Sati°. Aucune étymologie 
ratintaleente nih été donnée de ces formes et une explication, 
pour étre valable, n’en devra négliger aucune. 

“ On est tenté, dit M. Barnett,® de rapprocher (les Satakani) 
des Satiyaputa (Asoka, Inseription II), des Setae que Pline 
décrit aussitét aprés les Andhras et de la tribu des Sataka 
ou Sataka.” Cette remarque indique la voie que nous allons 
sui Ve. 
$i Ton pose Satiyaputa — Satakani, il reste, aprés avoir 
retranché Sata et son dérivé Satiya, l'équivalence puta = 





1 Of. Bul, Soc. Ling., xx, p. 218 et auiv. 
* Cambridge History of India, i, p. 899. 
7haS, APE 1929, Is 
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kant. Il faut done examiner si kant peut étre un mot andhra 
ayant le méme sens que puta “ fils’ en moyen-indien. 

En munda, on a kon “ fila” et cette racine est commune 
4 un grand nombre de langues austroasiatiques.' La voyelle 
o de kon est trés ouverte et voisme de @. Aan: parait bien 
étre la notation d'un ancien mot austroasiatique réduit 
i kon dans la plupart des langues modernes. Un i final se 
rencontre encore en juaing ot foni a le sens de “ fils”. 
Satakani signifie sans doute “fils de Sata” et Satakarni 
est une sanskritisation de ce nom tribal qui peut avoir été 
porté par plusieurs dynasties. 

Les langues mundas ont en outre Aan et hapan “ fils”. 
Le premier provient de *kan par amuissement de l'initiale * et 
le second est analogue au premier avec, en outre, un infixe pa. 
Cet infixe est utilisé en munda pour former des noms collectifs 
et le P. Schmidt a montré? que les infixes sont parfois 
d'anciens préfixes mtroduits dans le corps du mot, I] est 
donc possible que Aapan< *pahan. 81 l'on pose un mot 
andhra tel que *Satapahana on congoit aisément qu'il ait été 
sanskritisé sous la forme Sitavahana. 

Enfin la forme munda sans infixe Aan “ fils”, aurait pu 
donner *Satahana. Un nom analogue est précisément 
attesté par Hemacandra * qui cite le patronymique Salihana, 
lequel se relie 4 Satahana comme Salivahana A Sitavahana. 
Les équivalents munilas de Satiyaputa sont done susceptibles 
d’expliquer non seulement le Sitakani des inscriptions, 
mais, en outre, une série de formes plus on moins 
sanskritisées: Satakarni, Satavahana, Salihana, 

Puisque, dans Satakarni, Sitavahana, ete., le second 
élément se raméne 4 un original munda, jl reste & examiner 
si le premier terme peut s‘expliquer de la méme maniére. 

t Les Langues du Monde, p. 296. 

] we ancien peuple du Penjab, les Udumbara," Journ. As., 1926, 
" PF eessduhcs ener Loutlehre der Khani-Sprache, p. 708, 


* Hemacandra, [esindmamald, et cf. Lacite, Easci sur G | 
la Brhatkathd, p. 26. saat sur Gunddhya ef 
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Qn trouve dans les inscriptions Sita" et Scida°. Voici le 
nom du “ cheval ” dans un certain nombre de langues mundas : 


santali saddam 


mahle sadam 
a i a. - lz : 

birhar sadam 
dhangar saddam 


Sdtakani = Sddakeni pouvait donc signifier “fils du 
cheval”. Jl apparait ici que les résultats de nos analyses 
ee confirment réciproquement. Hippokoura, nom de la 
capitale des Andhras, signifie “ville du cheval” et le 
patronymique des rois Andhras peut s'interpréter “fils du 
cheval”. Le méme dieu, vénéré sous la forme du cheval, 
aurait donné son nom 4 la ville royale et aux princes considérés 
comme ses descendants. [autres faits viennent 4 l’appui 
de cette interprétation. 

Les recherches récentes de M. Dumont sur |'asramedha 
ont mis en lumiére le réle procréateur du cheval dans les 
familles princiéres. Les rois Andhras, nous le savons, ont 
célébré Je sacrifice du cheval. Or, le rite final de cette 
cérémonie consacrait une union magique, et partant féconde, 
entre la premiére reine et le cheval sacrifié. Les princes issus 
de cette union pouvaient donc s‘appeler “ fils du cheval ”. 

Le doublet Satiyaputa/Salivihana est enfin susceptible 
d'expliquer deux formes qui paraissaient s‘exclure dans lea 
manuscrits de Pline. Au VI* livre, § 104, de l'Histoire 
Naturelle, la lectio vulgata est Coelobothras. Mais certains 
manuscrits, et parmi eux les plus anciens, ont Celebethonas. 
Sous ce dernier mot, M. Sylvain Lévi a proposé de restituer 
une forme Calavidhana ou Calavahana, “ Une modification 
trés légére et parfaitement autorisée par la paléographie, 
permet de substituer au groupe th le groupe ch avec lequel 
il est confondu souvent dans la graphie du X* siécle; on 
arrive ainsi directement de Celebechonas & Calavahana, le 
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ch étant la transcription la plus exacte du / imdien.” 
Celebechonas est en effet voisin de Cilavahana. Mais il ne 
suit nullement que la lecture Ccelobothras soit a rejeter. 
Shathras est évidemment la transcription du mot sanskrit 
putra que nous avons trouvé dans Satiyaputra. Tl semble 
bien que Pline ait consigné dans son muvre deux varlantes 
d'égale valeur entre lesquelles les copistes ont cru légitime 
de choisir. 
. “ + + * 

A. Cunningham a décrit une série de monnaies des Andhras, 
parmi lesquelles deux portent Timage d'un cheval. Sur 
plusieurs monnaies de cette série, on lit, 4 cotéd’un nom royal, 
un titre terminé en “kura.* M. Rapson, qui a corrigé les 
transcriptions de Cunningham, lit les deux titres: 
Viliviéyakura et Sivalakura.* M. Sylvain Lévi, dont l'attention 
s'est portée récemment sur ces inscriptions énigmatiques, a du 
répéter 4 son tout ce que disait déja M. Rapson en 1908: 
“ No satisfactory explanation has yet been given of the forms 
Vilivayakura and Sivalakura,” 4 

Si Aura est un mot anaryen signifiant “ ville”, Vilivaya 
et Sivala doivent désigner la ville oft résidaient les rois qui 
inscrivaient ces noms sur leurs monnaies ; autrement dit, ces 
princes ont di prendre pour titre le nom de leur capitale. 
Un tel usage est attesté dans |'Inde ancienne. Le roi que 
les historiens grecs appellent Taxilés portait le nom de sa 
ville Taksadila, et Strabon (XV, i, 36) nous apprend que le 
roi des Prasi devait “ ajouter 4 son nom de famille le surnom 
de Palibothros, comme fit par exemple Sandrokottos auprés 
de qui Megasthéne fut envoyé comme ambassadeur.". 

Comme lavait déji suggéré Cunningham, Sivalakura doit 
étre en relation avec Siva. Sivala parait bien étre un dérivé 
moyen-indien de Siva, Il semble que le roi givaite 





1 Journ. As,, 1890, ii, p. 340, n. 4. 

* Coms of Ancient India, p. 108. 

* Catalogue of the Coina of the Andhra dynasty, p, xxxvii. 
* Journ, As., Janvier—Mars, 1925, p. 56. 
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Madhariputra ait donné 4 sa capitale et pris pour lui-méme 
le nom du dieu, 

Quant. & Vilivayakura, il ressemble singuliérement au titre 
royal Beleokouros noté par Ptolémée. M. Sylvain Lévi 
qui lisait Baleokouros? a déja observé cette ressemblance. 
La legon Beleokouros adoptée par M. Renou? laisse encore 
mieux apercevoir le parallélisme des formes. 

Dans les Tables de Ptolémée, la capitale du roi Beleokouros 
est appelée Hippokoura, Il semble que 

Hippokoura 

*Beleokoura 

Vilivayakura 
soient trois noms d’une méme capitale. Ceci admis, si l'on 
isole Vélément kura “ ville commun 4 ces trois noms, 11 
reate: viliva(ya) = beleo = hippos = cheval. 

On a précizément en sanskrit vadara “ jument "’ et vadava 
“ cheval qui ressemble A une jument  auxquels correspond 
en pali valava “ jument” ou “cheval”. I] est possible que 
dans Hippokoura hippo” soit la traduction greeque de l'indo- 
aryen vadavdi, valavd. Examinons de plus pres cette con- 
jecture. 

Phonétiquement, l'équivalence badavd"/valavi” = beleo* 
suppose, d'une part, une contraction de va en o et, d’autre 
part, un changement de timbre des deux premiers a. Le 
premier phénoméne n’a rien de surprenant ; toutefois, dans 
les transcriptions greeques de noms géographiques indiens 
o< va est généralement noté 6: Peukeladtis = Puskalivati, 
Hydraétés = Iravati, Le changement de timbre des deux 
premiers a de *vadavdkura/*valavikura > *valaokura sous 
l'influence de I’ « de kura serait une conséquence de la loi 
d’harmonie vocalique, Cette loi s’applique précisément dans 
les langues munda et j'ai montré ailleura que le mot indien 
kura “ville” appartient au vocabulaire ancien de ces 


1 Journ, Aa., 1925, i, p. 56. 
? La Gdographie de Ptolémee, ['Inde, vii, i, 34. 
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langues.’ Jl est done vraisemblable qu'un nom de ville tel 
que Valavikura ait été prononcé *beleokura par les popula- 
tions anaryennes de |’Inde ancienne. 

Beleo”, noté par Ptolémée, était sans doute une forme 
populaire en usage chez Jes marchands et les marins, tandis 
que Vilivaya®, gravé sur les monnaies, était probablement 
emprunté 4 la langue administrative, c’est-A-lire 4 un autre 
niveau linguistique. Vili? correspond & Bele°; wa tend 
a restituer l'ancienne forme sanskrite dont la syllable vd s'est 
contractée en o; la terminaison -ya rappelle valdhaya du 
prikrit jaina. I] semble, en somme, que Vilivaya soit un 
compromis entre une forme populaire transcrite par Ptolémée : 
Beleo® et une forme littéraire en -viya, plas voisine du sanskrit 
vadavad que le prikrit valahaya, 

« * * + * 

Cette discussion n’a pas uniquement servi 4 établir l'exacte 
concordance des témoignages indiens et grecs. Elle projette 
également quelque clarté sur lhistoire politique et religieuse 
des Andhras. Le titre Vilivayakura, rapproché du texte de 
Ptolémeée, indique que la capitale de ce peuple portait le nom 
du cheval mythique. C'est dire”que dans la religion des 
Andhras, de méme que dans le Vishnouisme, le cheval était 
‘Imcarnation d'un grand dieu. Sous Madhariputra, le titre 
du roi change: lui-méme et sa capitale empruntent leur 
nom 4 Siva; ce doit étre la conséquence d'une réforme 
teligieuse. Sous le roi suivant Vasisthiputra, l'ancien titre 
royal et par conséquent T’ancien culte sont restaurés, 
Observons en outre que les monnaies de Madchariputra sont 
parfois d'anciennes piéces de son prédéceszeur qui ont été 
frappees de nouveau. Le méme fait se reproduit sous le roi 
qui succéde & Midhariputra. Ce procédé irrespectueux 
est In négation de l'autorité du roi précédent. La réforme 


* Lea transcriptions greoquea de noms indiens, qui reproduisent sans 
dente dea formes populaires, sont riches en faite d‘harmonie vocalique : 
Ambulima > Embolima, MHiranyabihu > Erannobosas, Puskalivati 
= Peukelsodtia. 
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religieuse parait done avoir été accompagnée d'une révolution 
politique. Tout se passe comme si la tradition vishnouite 
avait été brusquement rompue par [usurpation d'un roi 
civaite, Puls Tenouée par son successeur. 

Enfin les suggestions qui précédent sont susceptibles 
d’éclairer certains aspects de l'histoire littéraire de [’Inde. 
On sait que la tradition indigéne associe au nom de Hala, 
qui est un rol Satakarni, la floraison de la littérature prikrite, 
de méme qu'elle rattache au souvenir de Vikramaditya le 
renouveau de la littérature sanskrite’ Quand on voudra 
mesurer la part des influences anaryennes dans le développe- 
ment de la littérature prakrite, on ne devra pas perdre de 
vue que |’onomastique des Andhras contient un important 
élément austroasiatique. 


1 Garrez, Journ. As., VI serie, xx, p. 199 et suir. 





Fragment of an Expiation-Ritual against 
Sickness 
By Toe REY. C. J. MULLO-WEIR, M.A., B.D. 

A Niet text here published occupies part of the Reverse of 

British Museum tablet Rm. 2,160 and includes part of 
two prayers, with the accompanying ritual, The firet prayer 
is addressed to some goddess, the second is to the stone 
sadanu. Of the Obverse, only a few signs remain. My 
thanks are due to the Trustees of the British Museum for 
their kind permission to publish this text, and I have to 
acknowledge gratefully the help accorded to me by Professor 
Langdon in interpreting and restoring it, and by Mr. C. J. 
Gadd in collating for me some of the lines. 





Rm. 2,160 
Reverse 
~ [alfa (2). 0. co ator[ate (8). ee 
es | ere. ss, 


2. (aside annannu mdr annannt $d i-i] annannu istar-i 
[annanni-turm | + 
I am so-and-so, son of so-and-so, whose god is so-and-so, 
whose goddess is so-and-so, 
he ee ears [ba] lib-ba-sii-e atti-ga Su-ru-2i-in-nat 
.... « with whom their heart has been made angry (?), 
4, ga (2) egirri-ia lwm-mu-nu * la du-te-tu-ru p[a-da-ni (1)]* 
Whose thoughts have been made wicked, whose way has 
not been made straight. 
§... . omt-i$ ti-Se-mu-nin-ni pi-rit-am gi-lit-tam a-d[ir-tam 
ys aha os (?)] 4 
Like ...they have made me; terror, panic (and) 
siblansholy they have prepared for me ; 
‘This formula has usually il-si and j#ardi, The formula is fully 
discussed by Langdon, A.A, 16, 40 ff. 
® Cf. Ebeling, Quellen, i, 30, 31. 


2 Cf, PSBA. 1918, 108, 20. 
4 C£ Ebeling, Quellen, i, 29, 8-10. 
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10. 


Ll. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16, 


. [pa-a}rda Sundti-ja lum-mu-na ud [dli-ia] 


Horrible are my dreams, disastrous are my omens ; 


. [ik (Q) ha-pap * ka-bit-ti ba-du-tt ina... fia (2)... 


Bent is my stomach, there are in my ..... 
$a ilu-ti-ki rabi-tt tidii-ma ana-ku la wd ii- [1] 
Which thy great divinity knows, but I know not. 


. Ha ci-na ilar zi-ni-tum Sul-li-me-tm-[ma] * 


Make thou the angered god and angered goddess to be at 
peace with me, 

ki-mil-ti ili uw ittari Swp-ti-ri ia-[a-&] 

The wrath of god and goddess relax for me ; 

Ai-ti-t dr-ni ala umm afi ahati mari marti ardi wu [anti] 4 

The sin of the wrongdoing of father, mother, brother, 
sister, son, daughter, man-servant, or maid-servant, 

tap-pi-e it-ba-ri ru-"u-a ru-ut-ti ti lub-bu-ru . . .* 

Of comrade, associate, male friend, female friend, or. . 

wa-ak-ta-nar-ru-ma dalili-in lud-lu-[ul] 

Se ea: . (?), and T will sing thy praises. 


Uit-34 iman-nu-ma wdé-s0 ana arki-su tutir(!\-ma a-tu 

Thrice he shall recite (it). His arms behind him thou 
shalt turn (7), and os long as his sickness [lasts] 

ana pan kakkabini mé i Sikara Sa-du-nu tanak-ki-ma 
li tus-ii-[en] 

before the stars water and ... beer libate and do not 
kneel. 

ina tiri ina ha-a-me uttél® ma ina fir-ti X Siplé aban 
éad[ani *].. . 





1 Cf. Ebeling, Quellen, i, 30, 31. 

2 Ch RA. 16, 68, 7. 

* Ct, Surpi, viii, 51. 

‘ Of. Surpi, viii, 41. 

* Or read perhaps fuftél, ** thou shalt aleep." 

* CE Geller, ATU. i, 303, 15-38, especially lines 22 and 32, and seo ibid, 
p- 339, note on line 15, for a note on the Jadaau stone, which seems to have 
been some kind of sparkling jewel. 
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On the roof... . he shall sleep, and im the morning ten 
shekels of Sed@nu-stone thou shalt... . 
17. mé tu-ra-ma-ak Samna taptassas . . . . 
With water wash thyself and anoint thyself with oil...... 
18. ina pan * Sami niknakka buradi taSakkan ” Sadina 
suit tanasan 
Before Shamash a censer of cypress thou shalt place, and 
this sad@nu-stone thou shalt remove. 


Rm. 2160, Reverse, 


| SRE ee PENS we LAT GSA 
if Paths S ee aay POT Be Fis por ese ie aT AT rit = spear? — Sone Sey 
RSS ORS SSE a wt LS 4 8 eT ae eae pars 
FAT TUT Te # ey We ATR Ree 


S| RSAS te ETT Me ot ode PT be ST TTA Soar eee all 
bs SseRpey aA I Tr EF The oT Pa Perea 
PiSceeewd & ah es Yh OY ATE Fe eT eee 
SSE MK QE RK AT ADOT PD ot eT SS 
er Tat cl ee LAT Tt be SE ATR OST Tea ed 

0) 4 Tee + ie aay 6AM A ET PAT P22555% | 
&& BOE i HT Geel Hee [4d He EF Yi 
[a Bak AT oe Sy errs Ter tT 4 AT ee de tg | 
4% Te eT Se ae owl +s 4 we JET See 
PTTL wD eet AT Be [OT at Oe tg] es 

5] Te RE TH TP ET bt heey BA vat oP GET va ET er 8 
+ ee KT 4h Be SR 4 ee ee | 
Fr sa PTA Ho Rey ERAT 0 seesiereeeeay | 
Hae RT RET BEY ee oT Aa eT Tee ee 
roe et TTT Te Se Tao ate aT wl eevee 

an] [OF tect eeeT FTA eT eT Et eT BT th OF AT OE te eg 
4A SF bib Wi TF 
ar teats = 
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19, 


20 


ina pan * Saméi ta-da-an-§i} ana éli Kiam ike [bbs] 
Before Shamash thou shalt put (give) it. Over it he shall 
apeak aa follows : 





. deptu 8" ka-gi-na dad-da-an-nu na-ra-am “ Saméi daiani 


s[i-ra (%)] * 
Incantation. O kagina-stone, éadanu, darling of Shamash 
the far-famed judge, 


. ki-ma abi a-lid [-ia (?) ? dr-nu(?))-ii-a 2... 


Like my father, my begetter, [forgive] my wrongdoings ; 


. ki-na ummi Sup-[tir (1)].. 2. ee 


Like my mother, dissolve [my sins (?)]; 


. Kima hpi ea 





. fealighten my dackneen (?)] 


. i .. is" = (The rest of the tablet is missing.) 


) For tanaddansi. 

2 Cf. Ebeling, Quellen, i, 25, 2 and 40, 1, 
* CE King, Magir, No. 11, 1. 38. 

‘Cf. King, Magic, No. 12, Il. 34 f. 





A Prayer to Ea, Shamash, and Marduk 
Ey Taz REY. C. J. MULLO-WEIR, M.A., B.D. 


fj ks fragment K. 2784, published by Langdon in his 

OECT. vi, pl. xxi, belongs to the same tablet as K. 7593, 
which was edited by King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, 
No, 62. We now have, therefore, an almost complete text of 
the earlier part of a hymn to Ea, Shamash, and Marduk. 
I have to thank Dr. H. R. Hall and Mr. C. J. Gadd, of the 
British Museum, for permission to collate the reunited tablet, 
and Professor Langdon for his kindness in helping me with 
the interpretation of the text. 


K. 2784 ++ K. 7593 
Obverse 
fHiptu " Ba Samat u"™ Asar-[li}dig ilani rabiiti 
da-i-nu di-en mati mu-sim-mu [F)}imalt meu-ug-si-re usurdty 
mu-us-et-bu is-Khi-e-ti §d damé-e wo oorgi-tim = al-tu-nu-ma 
‘imali éd-a-mu usurali us-su-ru dd kati-ku-nu-ma 
. Hmat balati at-tu-nu-ma ta-im-ma surat balats at-tu-nu- 
ma fu-us-sa-rat 
purus baldti at-tu-nu-ma ta-pdr-ra-sa Sipat-heu-nue baldiu 
si-it pi-ku-nu di-la-mu e-md pi-ku-nu ba-la-tu-wn-ma 
da-i-uu di-en mati ka-bi-su irsi-tt rapas-te 
e-ma damvii-tt ir(?\"-bu ka-bi-zu di-rib famé-e  rithity 
at-fu-nu-ne 
10. mu-nak-Ii-ru lum-ni §d-hi-nue dum-Ki nu-pa-si-su idati 
tat lmnete 
Sunati p[ar}da-ati? limnéti ld tabati mu-dal-li-tu ii-e 
umn 
mu-pa-as-si-ru aréasé ema idati ittati ma-la ba-sd-a 
ana-ku annannu mdr annanni 4d i-d: annannu ttar-hit 
annannitum 
ba idati ittate imnéty it-ta-nab-sd-nim-ma 
1 The sign seems rather to be U, or KIT, or RAL. 


: Ch iv BR. 60, Obv. 44(=— Langdon, Bab., ili, 25, 44); iv R. 17, Rev. 16; 
Ebeling, AAR. 76, 3, and see Zimmer, O02. 1017, M4, note 3. 


| 
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15, pal-ha-ku-ma ad-ra-ku w nete-dera -ku 


fina] lumun attalé ™ Sin ina lumun attalé * Saméi_ 
ina lumun kakkabini ja veut ©" E-a du-ut ™™ A-nim 


Su-ut |" Enlil 

ina lumun kak[kabjani(!) 3d ana kakkabani harrani 
is-mi- [bu (1)] 

ina lumun [Aakkabjani(?) 34 ana a-ha-med it-te-ih- 
h{u-ii 


20. [ina lumun mati (1)... .J ina lumun ali... 
(Remainder broken off) 
Reverse 
. (Beginning broken off) Wes 
... 1 Ba [i Samas u “™ Asar-li-dig (2)] 
Be. ilu-te-ku-nu(?)] rabi-ti ana pan ni[ie(?) rapaati 
Tucd-lul (2) 


lal date 


TRANSLATION 
Obverse 
Incantation: Ea, Shamash, and Marduk, ye great ‘gods, 
Ye are they who judge the cause of the land, who 
appoint fates, who fahsion destinies, 
Who divide the portions for the heavens and for the 
earth ; 
To appoint fates and to fashion destinies! js in 
your hand ; 
5. Ye are they who decree the fates of life: ye are they 
who fashion the destinies of life - 
Ye are they who ordain the decree of life ; Your incantation 
1s life ; 
The utterance of your mouth is peace; the speech? of 
your mouth is life ; 


1 Literally “ forma 
? Literally “ work ". 





10. 


15. 


20, 
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Ye are they who judge the caus, of the land, who tread 
upon the wide earth, 

Who, when! the heavens enter (!), tread in the midst of 
the distant heavens, 

Who oppose evil, who provide welfare, who blot out 
unlucky prodigies and signs, 

Shivering dreams, evil and not good; who sever the 
threads of evil, 

Who perform expiations for prodigies and signs," how 
many soever there be ; 

I, so-and-so, son of so-and-so, whose god is so-and-so, 
whose goddess 18 so-and-so, 

Upon whom evil prodigies and signs have come, 

Am afraid, melancholy-and cast into gloom. 

On account of the evil omen of an eclipse of the moon ; 
on account of the evil omen of an eclipse of the sun ; 

On account of an evil omen im the stars of Ea, or of Anu, 
or of Enlil; 

On account of an evil omen of stara (?) which block (?) 
the paths of (other) stars 

On account of an evil omen of stars which have approached 
one another, 

On account of a disaster to the land; on account of a 
disaster to the city; ..... 


Reverse 


..... Ea, Shamash and Marduk, 
The praise of your great godhead before the wide-dwelling 
peoples J will sing. 


Incantation satiate cs ofevil(7)...... 











1 Or“ where“; or “aa”. 
* Literally, who loosen spells with regard to prodigies and signs.” 
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Lines 16 ff. of the Obverse appear to be a citation of various 
forms of evil portents, which might be inserted, in whole 
or in part, into the body of the prayer, as occasion demanded. 
I have attempted to restore the lines on the Reverse, assuming 
that these form the end of the prayer on the Obverse, but this 
assumption*may be wrong. The remainder of the Reverse 
is occupied by a ritual and the colophon of Ashurbanipal’s 
library, The tablet formed part of a series, and the catchline 
for the next tablet runs: [s¢ptu bel] bélé Sar Sarrani.* 


1 Possibly a prayer to Enlil; cf. Langdon, PSA. 1912, 153, 7 (— King, 
Magic, 19, 4 = Ebeling, KAR. 68, 14), 


An Unknown Turkish Shrine in Western 
Macedonia 
Br MARGARET HASLUCK 


(THE Turkish shrine to be described below lies in Greek 

Macedonia, where there are now no Turks. But the 
paper will describe the shrine as it was in 1923, a year before 
the Turks were removed from Greece to Asia Minor under 
the terms of the Lausanne Convention for the Exchange of 
Populations between Greece and Turkey, 

The shrine has remained unknown because it is so remote 
from the ordinary routes even of scientific travel. To reach 
it one must journey seven hours west from Salonica along 
the Monastir railway line to Sorovitch, motor 56 kilometres 
south to Kozani in two and a half hours, ride four hours 
eastwards past Sari Gueul, the Yellow Lake, to the village 
of Ineobasi, and finally climb an hour and a half up the 
mountain above Ineobasi, The shrine is thus fifteen hours 
distant from Salonica, the nearest point of access for western 
travellers. 

Pilgrims may go to the shrine on any day that they choose, 
but as usual in Turkey, Friday, the day of juma, is the best 
day for making the pilgrimage, Accordingly I started from 
Ineobasi early in the morning of Friday, 15th April, 1923. 
The village watchman came with me as my guide and escort. 
We began to climb at once, and from the first our pilgrimage 
was difficult, The gradient was considerable, and the path 
was littered with ragments of the limestone of which the 
mountain is composed. These fragments shifted their 
position under our feet or sent their sharp edges through 
our boots at every step. After half an hour the sun was 
high enough, and therefore hot enough, to distress us. Those 
who have travelled among treeless limestone mountains, 
where the rock is practically bare of soil, will recall what 
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happens in such circumstances, The limestone sucks in 
every ray of the sun, grows burning hot underfoot, and 
sends up waves of heat round the unfortunate traveller. 

When the watchman and | had climbed for about an hour, 
an interesting scene made us forget our toil and trouble, 
Some Turkish women who were climbing just ahead of us, 
stopped at a detached boulder by the wayside. One of them 
moved towards it and laid her brow and lips to it three times, 
murmuring “ Bismillahi”, “in the Name of God", as she 
did so. Then she turned and scratched her back against 
the stone, for all the world like a cow that scratches ite tail 
against a gate. The stone was a bel tashi, waist stone, and 
it cured pains in the backs of those who went through the 
ritual just described. No reason for its powers was known. 
It was not associated then or ever with any holy man. It 
simply stood on the Sacred Way, an isolated, upright, some- 
what rectangular rock as broad and half as tall again as 
a man, 

Passing the bel tashi, the watchman and I tured into a 
singularly narrow gulley, with steep limestone sides and a dry 
torrent bed at the bottom. For a quarter of an hour we 
climbed along the side of this gulley under appalling con- 
ditions. Not a breath of air stirred, the limestone chips 
were fiery hot to our tread, and the glare was intense, Such 
difficulties suggested that the sanctity of many natural sites 
of pilgrimage may be partly due to the effect on the human 
organism of the effort to reach them. Any natoral 
phenomenon that is beyond the understanding of ignorant 
people must be particularly impressive if it can be reached 
only after an exhausting, nerve-racking journey, And a 
striking phenomenon lay ahead of us, as an exhausting 
journey lay behind us. 

This striking phenomenon was nothing less than a spring 
of icy-cold water that rose in a shallow cave. Its coolness 
could not but seem miraculous to people who saw only that 
the bare and blistering mountain-side was within a few feet 
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and did not realize that the slope of the mountain was so 
sharp that a huge mass of rock protected the water from 
the sun’s rays. 

As we arrived, a group of women were sitting at the mouth 
of the cave, while inside a small child was undergoing treat- 
ment. An old woman, the recognized attendant of the cave, 
dipped a jug into a pool of water that lay on the left, poured 
most of the water over the child's head, hands, and bare 
feet, and then held the jug to the child's lips for the child 
to drink the rest of the water. Next she scraped her fingers 
along the roof, where drops of water slowly gathered. With 
her wet fingers she touched the child’s brow, cheeks, and feet. 
Then she filled a pitcher at the pool and in return for a silver 
coin gave it to the child’s grandmother. The latter was to 
take the water home to give to the child or any other of her 
household who might fall ill. Both on the way and at home 
she had to be careful not to spill any of it. and all of it must 
be drunk, It would be a gunah, a sin, not to drink it, 

The spring was a lija, a curative spring, of cold, not hot, 
water, be it noted, and it was presided over by Lija Baba, 
It worked its cures for patients who drank its water or who 
washed in it, that is to say, for patients who came into 
intimate contact with it, It was particularly potent against 
headache and stomach ache. It was all the more sacred 
for rising in a cave, since caves tend naturally to be regarded 
with awe, 

The spring was not the only attraction of the cave, There 
were other objects of interest, as the old woman presently 
went on to demonstrate. With her grandchild she crossed 
to the opposite side of the cave. There earth covered the 
floor and also a ledge a little above it. First of all the old 
woman took earth from the floor and rubbed it on the child's 
head, fel olmaszin, to keep it from becoming scurvy, as so 
often happens in these regions. Then she took earth from 
the ledge and rubbed it on the child’s brow, bean olsun, 
“for the sake of appearances,” one might say, probably as 
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a simple tonic or prophylactic. Finally she scooped up 
a little water with her hand from a low pool below the ledge 
and washed the child’s cheeks and her own face with it. 
This pool, however, was of secondary importance, The other 
was the more important. The earth in both places was 
sacred only because of its proximity to the first and more 
sacred pool. And the earth from the ledge was infallible 
in cases of headache. 

All this time one of the women outside held a cock. The 
old grandmother was to kill and eat it a little later in front 
of the cave. Without such a sacrifice, kurban, her pilgrimage 
would be nafile, null and void. A sheep would have been 
a more acceptable offering, but a cock was as much as she 
could afford. 

Meanwhile the women we had left at the “ waist stone “ 
had arrived. Among them was a young woman with her 
infant son in her arms, Moving forward to a hole like a 
natural arch in the rock adjacent to the cave, she passed her 
infant three times through the hole. Four other children 
she had borne had died, but she hoped to change her luck 
and to save this last child by passing it through the holed 
stone, the delikli tash, at Lija Baba’s shrine, by bringing 
it, that is, into contact all round with the rock, the symbol of 
strength. 

No more “ cures” were visible or reported as existing in 
Lija Baba's domain, but there were two interesting places 
down in the gulley, some 50 feet from the cave. Under 
our very eyes a woman took her daughter's child down to a 
heap of ruined, but definitely rectangular, masonry that lay 
beside the bed of the torrent. The old woman led the child 
made the child bend, to kiss the last corner with her brow 
and lips three times. She hoped this cireumambulation 
of the ruins would make the child stronger than it was 

The form of the ruins suggested a rectangular building, 
perhaps a tomb-chamber, but their outline was not distinct 
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enough for me to identify their purpose and the Turks could 
give me no information. They knew the place only as a 
nishan yer, a vakuf, a holy place where signs and portents 
might be expected. Perhaps it was once the hut of some 
forgotten attendant of the cave. 

The ruins themselves did not appear to be used for divina- 
tion, but a tiny patch of green and level ground beside them 
gave omens, That very morning the turf had been turned 
up at two different points with a knife or other small instru- 
ment. A childless woman, said the watchman, must have 
dug each little pit to see if she was doomed to remain childless, 
As she dug, she was sure to have repeated some simple Moslem 
prayer, mingling religion and superstition in the usual fashion 
of backward people. If a worm had appeared as the result 
of her digging, she would bear a son. If an insect had 
appeared, she would have a daughter. If neither worm nor 
insect had appeared, she would remain barren. Apart from 
her natural grief at the last suggestion, its consequences 
might be very serious for her. Turks believe so strongly m 
omens that the woman's husband might act on the omen and 
marry another wile in order to beget children. 

As to the origin of the sanctity of this patch of ground, 
I can only suggest that its greenness in such bare surroundings 
had struck the Turks as miraculous. Probably nothing more 
than accident had determined the superstition which they 
had attached to it. It would be only natural to poke about 
in such a place with a stick or a knife, and if a childless woman 
had done so and had later had a child, the superstition would 
spring into life as a matter of course. 

Remounting to the cave from the bottom of the gulley, 
the watchman and I passed a short distance round the shoulder 
of the hill and so came to an immense cave with two entrances, 
the home of In Baba,Cave Baba. Lija Baba was apparently 
a colourless saint, but In Baba hada considerable personality. 
He lived somewhere inside his cave, and had done so since the 
world dried up and men were created, as the watchman put 


it in his Turkish phraseology. But In Baba was invisible, 
and his exact. whereabouts in the cave were unknown. Hence 
the candles that were lit in his honour every Friday and 
Monday evening, were set in the middle of the cave to ensure 
his realizing for whom they were intended. Invisible though 
he was, he could make his presence disagreeably felt. Human 
beings were permitted to sleep in his cave, but if a sinner 
took advantage of his permission, In Baba would visit 
him during his sleep and slap him soundly. Sometimes 
too, he appeared to sleepers in their villages, demanding 
candles or a kurban from them. On such occasions he gave 
precise instructions about his wishes, and if his victim dis- 
regarded his orders, he punished him with sickness or other 
disaster. He had his whims, too. He welcomed sheep in 
his cave and could shelter as many as three or four hundred 
ofthem. Goats, however, he declined to receive, for they are 
destructive animals. Though now invisible, he seems once 
to have been visible, since he is said to have “ disappeared ”. 
With him “disappeared ” his horse and mule. A hoofprint 
of each, turned to stone, may be seen at one entrance to 
his cave. 

In this veracious life-history there is nothing that could 
not be paralleled elsewhere in Moslem hagiolozy, Moslem 
saints frequently appear to men in dreams, and other cases 
where they have “disappeared “ are recorded. I need cite 
only Khidr (Khizr), the Mahdi, and Christ Himself. Stones 
with curious natural markings are commonly enough 
interpreted as sacred hoofprints or footprints. The invidious 
distinction drawn by In Baba between sheep and goats 
is due to the Bektashi sympathies of the watchman who was 
my informant. As Shias, the Bektashi dervishes and thei 
sympathizers abhor the Caliph Yezid and all his relatives 
because of the Caliph’s treatment of the Imam Husain. 
Now Moawiya, the father of Yezid, was bearded, and 
Bektashis relate the beard of goats to Moawiya’s beard and 
hate the animals accordingly. For this interesting Bektashi 


belief I am indebted to Monsieur Ekrem Bey Vlora, the 
present Chargé d'Affaires for Albania in London. As already 
said, the watchman of Ineobasi attributed In Baba's ban 
on goats to their destructiveness. 

Like Lija Baba, In Baba had a holed stone in his cave. 
It relieved the sick or the childless who passed three times 
through it. He also owned a nishan yer where omens, isharet, 
were given. This spot was well inside the cave, where a 
number of stalactites hung from the roof. The watchman 
said there were forty of them, but forty being a common 
mystic number in the Near East, I counted them and found 
but thirty-seven. The omens they gave appeared to be all 
of peace or war. Thus, when Macedonia was at peace, 
water dripped from them. When Macedonia was at war, 
no water dripped from them, Moreover, in 1912 a great 
stone fell from the roof, terrifying the Turks. Their terror 
was justified, and the omen proved true, some months after- 
wards, when the Balkan war, with its disastrous consequences 
for Turkey, broke out, 

Most of this information the watchman gave me as we sat 
outside In Baba’s cave. In itself it was good to sit and 
talk there, and that was the best place for pilgrims to offer 
kurban. But there was still something to see. Rising, the 
watchman led me farther round the hill, first to an enormous 
natural arch and then to a small cave. Both arch and cave 
were sacred to In Baba. The arch was almost an animals’ 
hospital. If foals and calves died year after year, the run 
of death could be checked by passing their mothers through 
this arch. Only big animals were supposed to be passed 
through it, but the watchman had passed a ewe through a few 
months before, He had done so more as an experiment than 
anything else, for sheep were not supposed to benefit here, 
but the ewe had a flourishing lamb this year, whereas the two 
she had had before had died at birth. 

In the small cave a holed stone had an interesting property. 
The hole is so small that passage through it is always difficult, 
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but should a sinner essay the passage, the rock contracts 
miraculously and prevents her from passing through. Its 
sole mission is to relieve childless women. Just before our 
visit some one had achieved a successful passage. This was 
evident from the scraped condition of the earth on the floor 
of the arch. Probably the successful woman was one of 
those who had dug for an omen down in the gulley. 

So far as ] am aware, there was no other form of cult at 
this shrine. Summing up, therefore, we note that within 
a very small area we have two sacred springs, three sacred 
caves, four holed stones, one of them with an ordeal attached, 
two sacred footprints, two saints, both with the characteristic 

vagueness of Turkish saints, and sacred earth, Most of aes 
sacred objects worked cures, some, like the springs, being 
general practitioners, others, like the waist stone or the 
last delikli tash, being specialists. After prayer and kurban 
they worked their cures by such forms of contact as drinking, 
rubbing, circumambulation, and passage. And as might 
be expected from Moslems who in some ways rate animals 
very high, animals shared the benefits of the shrine with their 
masters, Finally, two of the sacred spots gave omens. 
The range of the shrine’s activity is the widest known to me 
outside the great centres of Moslem population. 

Since 1924 the Turks have been gone from Macedonia, 
but the shrine is not yet completely deserted, Greek, Bulgar, 
and Vlach Christians from the surrounding district. still 
frequent it for healing as they did in Turkish times, 


(The frequentation of Moslem shrines by Christians and the principles 
underlying the practices above described are treated exhaustively in 
Chrisianily and Islam under the Sulfans (Oxford, 1920) by the late 
F. W. Hagluck.] 














Some new Vannic Inscriptions 
Br A, H. BAYCE 
Nos. XCTIH-C 

(}* of the most important Vannie inscriptions—or 

rather series of inscriptions—yet found in Armenia was 
discovered and excavated in 1916 by Professor Marr and 
Mr. Orbeli immediately under the walls of the citadel of 
Van. Here they found steps and niches cut in the rock, at 
the back of one of which was the monument in question. 
Under its vaulted roof was a rectangular stone stela standing 
on a pedestal, The sides of the stela were inscribed, as 
also was the pedestal; while two other inscriptions were 
engraved on either side of the stela on the wall of the rock 
behind it. Exceptionally good photographs were taken of 
the inseriptions, which have been edited by Professor Marr 
with transliteration and translation as well as an elaborate 
commentary. The volume containing them, Archaologiwal 
Discoveries at Van in the year 1916 (Petersburg, 1922), is 
& very sumptuous one and more than equal in matter and 
appearance to any of the previous volumes of the 
Arehwological Society of Russia. 

The upper part of the stela is broken, and consequently 
& few lines have been lost at the commencement of each of 
the texts on its sides, while the text A on the north side 
of the pedestal stone is, with a few variations, the same as 
that of Sayce XLIX on a rock near the gate of Tabriz. 

At the foot of the monument a Christian interment was 
discovered, an Armenian inscription below the east wall of 
the western niche indicating that it belonged to the middle 
of the ninth or tenth century. Up to that date, therefore, 
the monument can have been only partially covered. 

In continuation of my old numeration I have numbered 
the new inscriptions XCII m, ete., the Topzawa inscription 
(/RAS. July, 1906) being LIT 7 and the Kelishin inscription 
LVI x. 


XCHI m 
A. On the north side of the pedestal stone 
. AN Khal-di-[fni}-ni us-ta-bi ma-di-[i}mi-e  gis-su-ri-e 
To the Khaldis-qods I prayed, the beings multitudinous, 
ka-ru-ni MAT Ma-na-ni 
who have subjected the Mannians’ 
. MAT-ni-e la-qu-ni D.P. AN RI-du-n-ka-1 
land to the rule (2) of Sarduris 
DP. Argis-te-khi-ni« AN Khali ko-ru-m 
son of Argistis ; to Khaldis the giver ; 
. AN Khal-di-ni-ni {gis }su-ri ku-ru-ni us-ta-bi 
to the Khaldis-gods the multitudinous, the givers, I prayed, 
D.P. AN RI-du-ri-i-ni 


on behalf of Sarduris 
D.P, Ar-gis-ti-khi D.P. AN[RI-|du-ri-[s] a-li-e 
son of Arquatis. Sarduris says : 


us-ta-a-di MAT Ba-bi-lu-ni-e 
On approaching of Babilus 
. MAT e-ba-ni gi-di kha-[{u-bi] 
land the wall, I conquered 
MAT Ba-bi-lu-u MAT e-ba-ni-a ku-dha-a-di 
the people of Balnlus, after marching 
pa-ri 


from 


6. MAT Ba-ru-a-ta-i-ni-a AN Khal-di-ni-ni al-éu-i-si-ni 


the land of Baruatainia, To the Khaldis-gods, the powerful, 
D.P. AN KI-du-ri-s 


Sarduris 
. a-li-e kha-u-bi I] E-GAL-MES a-gn-nu-ni-li ma-nw-li 
says: I took 3 palaces: all their spoil 


gu-nu-sa-a kha-u-bi 
by force J seized ; 
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8 XXIII ALU-MES I UD-ME-ni as-pu-u-bi_| 


9, 


10, 


Il, 


12. 


1d. 


14. 


ao cules in one day I captured ; 
E-GAL-MES khar-khar-su-bi ALU-MES SARAP-bi 
the palaces Idestroyed; thecities I burned: 
MAT-ni-a tu-bi 
the people I removed ; 
ha-se-MES SAL Ju-tu-MES is-ti-ni-ni  pa-ru-bi 


the men (cb) women ofthem I carried off ; 
VIHMCXXXV TUR-se-MES na-khu-hi 
8,135 children I took, 
XXVM NISU u-e-di-a-ni-[MES] VIM 
(dt) 25,000 old men, 6,000 
NISU  gu-nu-si-ni-i IMcccce 
mighty men, 2,500 
ANSU-KUR-RA-MES pa-ru-bi 
horses T carried away ;! 
XTIMCCC =GUD pa-khi-joi XXXTIMC LU su-se 
12,300 Oren, 32, 100 sheep : 


i-na-ni nu-e nu-na-a-bi me-i-a-li 
the city of the king [went asfaras; 

NISU a-si-MES-se pa-ar-tu-s pa-ar-tu-[u] i-u 
the infantry were carried off as captives: thus 
MAT e-ba-ni —as-u-la-a-bi 

the country ‘I desolated (?). 

-ku-ka-ni MU ta-ra-ni us-ta-di 

The same year the second time = on approaching 
MAT E-ti-u-ni-e-di MAT Li-qi-u-e- 

the land of Etius, of Ligius 


e-di-a MAT-e-di-a-ni ALU MAN-nu-ér- 
the people, the royal city 
D.P, A-bi-a-ni-i-ni-i a-gu-nu-ni ma-nu gu-nu-sa-a 
of Ahianis, all the spoil by force 
kha-u-bj : 


I took ; 





00 


1b. 


16, 


Ii. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


ALU Ir-u-i-a-ni ALU MAN-no-di D.P. Ir-ku-a--ni+ 
the cily of Irwias, the royal city of Irkuas, 
A-fU-n-n Mma-8-NU 
all the spuil 
gu-Nu-si-A kha-u-bi [ALU] Ir-ma-a-m 
by force I took ; [the city of] Irmas, 
ALU MAN-nu-éi DP. U-e-da-i-ni-i a-gu-nu-u-ni 
the royal city of Uedais, the spoil 
ma-nu gul-nu-sa-a kha-u-bi MAT-ni 
in full by force I took. Over the land 
ALU Bu-i-ni-[i}-al-khi NISU bu-ra-as-tu-bi 
of Buis I appointed a governor. 
Me-s1-Ml = pil-i 
His name 
ha-al-du-bi mees D.P. AN RIJ-[du-ri-Je a-ri-e-ne 
I changed, He fo Sarduris gave 
i-na-ni-li IV E-GAL-MES 
the ely; 4 palaces 
MAT  e-ba-ni-a-tai-e kha-[u}-bi ha-se-MES SAL 


in his country I took ; the men (db) 
lu-tu ss is-ti-mi-ni pa-ru-bi 


women ofthem TI carried off ; 


| THIMCCCCC TUR-se-MES XMCCCCC NISU u-e-di-a-ni 


3,500 children, 10,500 old men, 
IVM NISU-MES gu-nu-si-ni-i 
4,000 mighty men 
pa-{ru}-u-bi VITIMCCCCCAXY GUD pa-khi-m 
I carried off ; 8,525 oxen 
pa-ru-bi AVIUIM LU su-se-MES 
I carried off ; 18,000 sheep 
pa-ru-bi 


I carried off. 





au. 


27. 
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i-[ku-ka-Ja-ni MU gl-is-ti-ml us-ta-ci 
The same year for the rd time on approaching 
MAT Ur-me-u-e-e-di-a XJ E-GAL-MES kha-u-bi 
the land of Urmes = 11 palaces I took, 
khar-khar-su-hi ha-se SAL lu-tu is-ti-ni-n 
I dug wp. the men = (dt) women of them 
pa-ru-u-bi MC TUR-se-MES na-khu-by 
I carried off; 1,100 — children I soseized, 
VIMCCCCC SAL lu-tu-MES TIM NISU-MES gu-nu-si-ni-1 
6,500 women, 2.000 mighty men, 
IMCCCCCXXXVITT GUD pa-khi-ni 
2 Oo OLE, 
VITIM LU su-se-MES D.P. AN RI-du-ri-s 
8,000 sheop, Sarduria 
D.P, Ar-gis-ti-[khi-Jjni-s a-li-e a-li 
son of Argistis says : the sum 
NISU tu-khi 
of the captives 
Itt MAT e-ba-na I MU a-clu-bi PAP 
af the 3 lands in one year I counted: wm all 
AIIMCCCCCCCARXV TUR-se na-khu-b 
12,735 children [ took ; 
XLVIMCCCCCC SAL lu-tu-MES  pa-ru-bi 
46,600 Une I carned away ; 
XXUM NISU-MES gu-nu-si-ni-i pa-ru-u-bi 
22 000 mighty men I carried off; 
IIMCCCCC ANSU KUR-RA-MES pa-ru-bi 
2,500 horses I carried away ; 
XXTIMCCCXXXV GUD pa-khi-ni LVIITMC LU su-se 
oad) oren, 58 100 sheep 
pa-tu-bi AN Khal-<di-i-a is-ti-ni-e 
I carried off. For this people of Khaldis 
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29, i-na-ni-li ar-ni-u-si-ni-11 I MU 
these (¢) conpuests (1) in one year 
D.P, AN Ri-du-ri-s D.P. Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s 
Sarduris son of Argistis 
za-du-n 


1. Ma-éé “existences” in Ixxxvi, 39, shows that 
D. H. Miller was right in deriving ma-di-ne from ma 
“to be". 

The new inscription, No. XCVIm, 46, seems to show 
that karw has no connection with kuru “to give", and 
consequently my old translation of the formula in which it 
occurs must be revised, In F 22 (XCVIIIm) it must signify 
“to subject ” or something similar, and we must assign @ 
meaning like that of “ rule” or “ power " to laguna (or fequent). 

5. Gi-di makes it clear that my old rendering of gis, gés 
as “wall” was right. The campaign against Babilus is 
described in XLIX, where I have suggested its identification 
with the Babyrsa of Strabo. As it was apparently in the 
country of the Minni it could not be Babylon, though the 
‘mention of “the wall" would suit Babylonia, which was 
defended on the north by the “ Median Wall”, the Kar-Dunias 
of the Kaasites. 

9. M. de Morgan and subsequently Professor Nikolsky 
found that in the Atam-Khan inscription (No. LITT) the 
first syllable (ar) of the name of Argistis (1, 2) is expressed 
by the ideograph of “ son * or “ child ", which consequently 
must have had the phonetic value of ar Nikolsky further 
found that in 1. 1 wsma-ei-ni “ the gods” or “ spirits ” must 
be corrected to ba-o-si-ni which will thus be a synonym of 
aléuisin’ ““ powerful”. 

10. SAL takes the place of NISU in No, XLIX. Uedians 
has no connection with weli-duhi, as I supposed formerly, 
and the passages in which it occurs, where the determinative 


1 ‘This was pointed out by Dr. Belek os | o as 1904 in the 
Z.D.M.G., \viii, p. 165. long ago as 1904 in 
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is sometimes “man”, sometimes “ woman”, indicate that 
it signifies “old”. Gunus(e) is translated by the Ass, litu 
“force”, “ strength ”, in the Topzawa texts; hence gunw- 
gi-ni will be “the able-bodied “, “the warnors “, rather 
than “slaves or “captives” as I once proposed, taking 
the word in a passive sense. (Gunuad “by force” would 
correspond to the Ass, “ with weapons ”. 

1]. Metal: appears to signify “as far as”, “up to.” 
But perhaps we ought to divide the words mei alt and 
translate: “of him all the troops as captives were carried 
away.’ See note on ACV, 44, 45. 

12, The passtve 3rd pers. form parti is interesting, The 
root is that of parwhi, parm. In XLIX, 12, we have 
partus [sjert partu. The photograph gives as-u-la-a-, not 

17, Literally “I placed a governor over the inhabitants 
of the land of Buis”. 

18. In e@ré-ne [ now read ne, supposing it to be equivalent 
to the usual -ni (see xxxix, 5). But, since the character 
has the value of dha (ta) in the name of Malatiyeh, my old 
reading may be the more correct, aré-ta having the same 
ord pers. suffix as parti, tértu, etc, (JRAS, 1906, p. 621). 
If so, -fa (or -f2 7?) would represent the singular and -tu the 
plural. 

19. In this line the signification of the suffix -fsé (-2é) is 
clear and my old explanation of it must be corrected. | 

24, The number of women is not 6,600 as in the older 
copies. 

27. The 12,000 of the older copies must be corrected to 
22,000, 

29. The true interpretation of arnivsini-li is given by 
Ixxvii, 10, and Ixxix, 20. But we have still to determine 
the shade of difference between the two forms arniusini-li 
and arnisini-li, With the first we can compare ebani-u-ke 
“part of the country’, We should expect imili “ these” ; 
inanili is difficult to explain. 
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ACIV, 
B (IX). On the east side of the stela in the west niche. 
Face A (first column) 
The commencement of the inscription is lost, 
1. ka-ru-ni ae ere 
(to the Khaldises) who have subjected of . . . 
2. MAT-ni-e te-qu-a-li 
the country to the power (?) 
3. [D.P.] AN RI-du-ri-ka-[i] 
of Sarduris 
4. [DP] Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-e 
son of Argistis, 
5. AN Khaldi ku-ru-ni-[e] 
to Khaldis the giver, 
6. AN Khal-disni gis-su-ri-[e] 
to the Khaldis-gods, the multitudinous, 
7. [ku]-ru-ni-ni us-ta-bi 
the givers, I prayed 
8. [D.P.] AN RI-du-ri-i-[ni] 
on behalf of Sarduris 
9. D.P. Ar-gi-is-ti-e-[khi] 
son of Argistis. 
10. D.P. AN RI-du-ri-i-s 
Sarduris 
ll. a-li-e  is-ti-e-di 
says: In this 
12. us-ta-di MAT Ma-na-i-di 
campaign to the land of the Mannians 
13, [MAT] e-ba-a-ni = kha-u-bi 
the country f captured ; 
14, ALU-MES SARAP-bi khar-khar-su-[bi] 
the cities I burnt, [ dug up; 


15. 


16, 


1i. 


18. 


19. 


20, 


al, 


22. 


20. 


26. 


2. 
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[MAT] e-ba-a-ni-a tu-[bi] 

the people L took ; 
ha-se SAL lu-tu pa-ru-[bi] 
men (d&) women TI carried away 
MAT Bi-a-i-na-i-di 

ALU Da-ar-ba-ni E{GAL] 
Of the palace of the city of Darbas 
A-@U-nU-U-ni ma-a-[nu] 

all the spoil 

gu-nu-u-sa-a kha-u-[bi] 
[NISU ?] ir-dli-MES  is-ti-ni 

The workmen of them 
[kha-jsu-u-bi MAT e-ba-a-ni 
f acquired, The country 
[MAT] e-ba-ni-u-ki-e-di 
in parts of the country 


. a-bi-li-du-bi i-ku-ka-ni 


I burnt, The same 
sa-a-lisi-is-ti-i-ni 
year « third time, 
ki-e-i-da-nu-u-li 
after mustering 


. [NISU) khu-ra-di-ni-e-li 


the soldiers 


. MAT E-ri-a-khi-ni-e-di 


in the land of the son of Erias, 
MAT e-ba-ni  kha-a-i{tu] 


. ALU-MES — khar-khar-si-tu-li 


The cities having been dug wp 
JRAS. APRIL 1929. 


S06 


ol. 


oo. 


ob. 


aT, 


oo, 


41. 


#2. 


45. 
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MAT e-ba-a-ni-a TI-{MES] 
the people alive, 
ha-se-MES SAL In-tu-MES 
men (cd) women 
MAT Bi-a-i-na-di pa-ar-[tu] 
to Biainas were carried off. 


. AN Khal-di-i-ni-i-ni 


To the Khaldis gods, 

al-su-u-i-si-nj 

the powerful, 

D.P. AN Ri-du-ri-s a-li-e 
Sarduris says 

a-li NISU  ta-u-tu-khi (?) 

The sum of the captives 


. is-ti-ni za-lu-u-bi 


ofthem I made (was as follows) 
HIMCCXXV TUR-se 
4,225 children 
is-ti-ni-ni na-khu-u-bi 
belonging to them TI took 
IVMIXCXXVIII SAL Iu-tu-MES 
4,928 OHLeEN 
PAP VIIIMCLOI NISU UN-MES 
m all 8,153 persons 
a-li-ki sza-as-gu-u-bi 
partly I killed, 
a-li-ki TI a-gu-u-bi 
partly alive I brought away ; 
CCCCXIT ANSU KUR-RA-MES 
412 horses, 


- VIMCCCCCCLAKV GUD pa-khi-ni 


6,665 oren, 
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47. XXVMCCCCCCCAXXYV LU su-se 
25,735 sheep 
48. D.P. AN RI-du-ri-i-s 
49. DP. Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s a-li-e 
son of Aripistis says - 
50. AN Khal-di-a is-ti-ni- 
For this people of Khaldis 
61. [1 }na-a-ni-e-li 
these (2) 
62. ar-ni-u-si-ni-li 
conquests (ft) 
[sufsi-ni sa-a-li za-du-bi 
mone year I made. 
. D.P. AN RI-du-ti--s 
Sarduris 
D.P. Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni- a-li-e 
son of Argistis says 
. bnu-ka-ni-e BALADH  na-khi-di-ni a-dhu 
Of a long life the leading may they deore 


e 


o & 





21. The ideographic MES suggests that indi is a foreign 
word. Perhaps it represents the ardu “slave” (for 
which see G3, No. XCVIII). 

30. Kharkharsi-tuli is a compound of kharkharsu and tu, 

37. The signification of tautu(khi) is given by the context. 
It seems to be a compound of tu as in tukhi “ prisoners * 
and a root fau which is new. 

56. The signification of nakAi-di-ni is given in the Kelishin 
text (No. LVI), where nakhuni is rendered by the Ass. nasi 
“raised”, “brought”. For inukané cf. Ixxxvii, 4-11: 
inukdni edini-ni D.P. Gilurdéné GIS-TIR-ni-kai pari D.P. 
Ispilim D.P. Ba-tu-khi-ni-ni GIS-NU-KHIR-ni-di IXCL JU 
“the length of the place to the wood of Giluras from the 
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garden of Ispilis son of Batus being 950 cubita”.) 4-dhy 
for a-tu will be the 3rd pers, pl. of a “to speak” (whence 


the common a-li “ he says"). 
XCVM 
(10). The second column of the stela (Face B) on its 
north face. 
The commencement is lost. 


1, MAT Qu-ul-kha-i-di AN Khal-di-ni-ni al-[4u)}-u-i-si-[ni] 
In the land of Quldis tothe Khaldis gods, the great ones, 


2. (D.P.] Kha-kha-a-ni SARRU MAT Khnu-sa-a-al-khi 


Khakhas king of the Khusians, 
NISU UN-MES-ra-[ni] 
[Ais] people 
3. e-hi-ni ta-as-mu-u-bi pa-tu-bi 
on behalf of. I devoted as a slave. I carried away 
e-ir-tsi-du 


the earth (2) 
4. MAT e-ba-ni-v-ki- D.P, AN RI-du-ri-s a-li-e 


from a part of the country. Sarduris says : 
5. i-ku-ka-a-ni sa-a-li NISU a-di-MES  us-ta-a-lj 
The same —s year the cavalry having entered 
6. D.P. A-bi-li-a-ni-khi-nj-e-di AN Khal-di-ni-ni 
the land of the son of Abilianis for the Khaldis-gads, 
al-su-si-[1 ] 
the great ones, 
7. IV YUME MAT e-ba-ni-i as-fu-bi 
in 4 days the country f subjugated , 
khar-khar-su-bj 
I dug up; 


pesd (GIS HEAR cf-mackuclu-tei't] “has erected & tachi cote 
or something similar. undary-pillar 


§ ALU-MES SARAP-bi MAT e-ba-a-ni-a tu-u-bi 
the cities I burnt ; the people I carried off ; 
ha-a-se 
the men 
9. [SAL] lu-tu is-ti-ni = pa-tu-bi =Ss«séDP. AN RI-du-ri-s 
(&) women ofthem I carried away. Sarduris 
a-li-e 
says : 
10. AN Khal-di-a is-ti-ni-e a-li NISU tu-khi is-ti-ni 
For this people of Khaldis this number of captives 
za-du-bi 
I made ; 
1]. ..MVIIICXC TUR-se na-khu-bi ITMCCCCXCVI 
. 290 children Tf took ; 4,496 
NISU TI-MES 
living men (dr) 
12. VIMCCCCVITT NISU u-edi-a-ni pa-ru-u-bi 
6,408 old men I carried away ; 
13. PAP IXMIXCIV NISU UN-MES a-li-ki za-as-gu-bi 
in all 9, 4. men partly I Killed, 
14. a-li-ki TI-LA-MES a-gu-bi LXV ANSU KUR-RA-MES 
partly alive Ttook; 65 horses 
pa-ru-bi 
I carried off ; 
15. ..MXC GUD pa-khi-ni XMVITICXCVII 
090 oxen, 10,897 
LU su-se-MES 
sheep. 
16, D.P. AN Ri-du-ri- a-li-e AN Khal-di-a is-ti-ni-e 
Sarduris says: For this people of Khaldis 
17. i-ma-ni-li ar-ni-u-si-ni-li oI MU za-du-bi 
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these (?)  conquests(?) in one year I made, 
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18. AN Khal-di-m — us-ta-bi Ma-SI-Ml-@ g18-SU-Ti-e 

To the Khaldises I prayed, the multitudinous beings, 
19. ka-ru-nt SARRU D.P. E-ri-a-khi MAT e-ba-ni-e 

who have subjected the king of the country of the son of Erias, 

ka-ru-ni 
who have suljected 
20. D.P. A-bi-li-a-ni-khi MAT e-ba-ni-e te-qu-a-li 
the country of the son of Abilianis to the power (?) 

21. D.P. AN RI-du-ri-ka DP. Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-e AN Khali 


of Sarduris aon of Argistis, to Khaldis 
ku-ru-ni 
the giver, 

22. AN Khal-di-ni @is-SU-Pi-ni kou-Tu-ni 


to the Khaldises the multitudinous, the givers, 
AN Khal-di-ni-ni  al-du-si-[ni] 
to the Khaldis-gods, the great, 
23. us-ta-a-bi D.P. AN Ri-du-ri-ni DP. Ar-gi-is-ti-e[khi] 
I prayed on behalf of Sarduris son of Argistis. 
24. D.P. AN RI-du-ri-s a-li us-ta-di 
Sarduris says: On approaching 
MAT E-ri-a-Ichi-ni-di 
the land of the son of Erias 
25. kha-n-bi MAT E-ri-a-khi MAT e&ba-ni-e Sll-8i-ni 
f conquered the country of the son of Erias; in one 


26. YUME _ as-gu-bi BIT-mu-ri-li 
day L got possession of the house of Muris ; 
a-ll NISU AT-se NISU AT-AT-se 


the whole of the... cecaivis 
27. [za-jdu-a-li a-u-i-e ku-i ku-ul-me-e ma-ni ~NISU 
after consiqning to the water, the fortress of him, the man, 


25. U-l A-1-8e-1 SARRU-MES e-kha-ya-la-a-ni 
<a Ua of the existing (?) kings 
29. <AN Khal-di-ni ba-u-si-ni EN-di-ni-ni  i-e-8 


for the Khaldia-gods, the powerful, the lordly, 1 


al. 


a2. 
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YUME (?) L BIT-mu-ri-e \cha-u-bi 
in a day! of Muris’s house(s) captured ; 
ta-as-mu-o-hi 
I enslaved 
ha-se SAL lu-tu — ni-ir-bi di-id gu-si 
the men (4) women; of the gates the bronze-work (?) 
is-ti-ni-ni 
belonging to them 
si-u-bi ALU-MES SARAP-bi MAT-ni KU-bi 


T removed. The cities I burned; the country I devoured; 
ha-se SAL lu-tu 


the men (cb) women 


pa-ru-bi MAT Bi-a-i-na-di D.P. AN RI-du-ti-s 
I carried away to Biainas. Sarduris 

a-li-e 

anys : 


bi-du-ya-s  ustadi MAT A-bii-a-ni-khi-ni-edi 


| A second time on approaching the land of the son of Abihanis 
35. ALU-MES SARAP-bi MAT-ni a-tu-bi — nu-na-bi 


od. 


oo. 


the cities Iburned; theland I devoured, I marched, 
D.P. Mu-ri-i-ni-ni 


. [D.P.] A-bi-li-a-ni-khi sa-tu-a-li AN Ri-du-ri-ni-li 


son of Abilianis having exacted (due) to Sarduris 
keu-ri-li éu-lu-us-ti-bi §i-lu-a-di mia-ku-ri 
tribute I received homage. On the receipt of the gifts 


. e-it-tsi-<du be-i-§1 ha-al-du-bi me-si-ni_pi-1 


of the land ... I changed his name. 
D.P. AN Ri-du-ri-s DP. Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s a-li-e 
Sarduris son of Argistis says 


. AN Khal-ci-a 18-bi-ni-# i-na-nl 


For this people of Khaldis the following (?) 
tu-khi —is-ti-ni 


o12 


41, 


43. 


7. 
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za-du-bi VIIMCL NISU UN-MES I MU 
I made : 7,150 men In One year 
a-li-ki 
partly 


- Za-as-gu-bi a-li-ki TI-MES a-gu-bi CCCCC 


I slew, partly aliens I took ; OO 
ANSU KUR-RA pa-ru-bi 


horses f carried off ; 
VIIIMCCCCCLX GUD pa-khi-ni XAVMCLAX 
8,560 oxen (cd) 25,170 
LU su-se 
sheep. 


. -ma-ni BARRU-e nu-na-bi me-i-a-li NISU a-4i-MES 


he king's city I marched asfaras. The cavalry 
ir-bi-tu se-Tl pa-ar-tu i-u 
-; to the wild beasts they were carried of; so 
MAT-ni-i as-u-la-bi 
the land JI desolated. 


- D.P. AN Ri-du-ti-s a-lic AN Khaldi-a 18-ti-ni-ni 
Sarduris says: For this people of Khaldis 
I-Da-ni-li ar-ni-u-si-ni-li I MU za-u-bj 


these(?) conquests (7?) in one year J have made. 


48. AN Khal-di-ni us-ta-bi ma-i-i-ni-¢ gis-su-ri-e 
To the Khaldises I prayed, the multitudinous beings, 
49, ka-ru-ni D.P. Ra-su-u-ni SARRU 
who have subjected Rasus hing 
MAT Ru-i-si-a-ni-e-j 
of the Ruisianian 
50, MAT ¢-ba-ni-i-e ka-ru-ni D.P. Di-u-tsi-ni-ni 
lands, who have subjected Diutsinis 
51. DP. T-ga-ni-e-khi-ni] ALU... u-khj MAT e-ba-nj-e 


son of Iganis of the land of the city of. . ukhis 
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52. te-qu-a-li DP. AN[RI-du-ri-ni D.P.] Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni« 


to the power of Sarduris son of Argustis. 
53. D.P. AN RiI-du-ri-s [a-li-e] [ulgusia-jmi e-di-ni 
Sarduris says: Forthesake of [my life *] 
Ce wae Ea ca eee ra-I-e 


- = = @¢ + = 2 8 8 DB SB 


3. Tasmubi is the verb corresponding to the noun (D.P.) 
fasmus (xxx, 17), The signification is made clear by |. 30, 
and my old translation of tasmus as “nobles” must be 
given up. 

Eirtsitu must be the Ass. irtsitu; the prefixed e makes 1t 
probable that it is a borrowed word, and |. 58 appears to 
fix its meaning. From it we have the verbal form eirtsi-dubi, 
XCVIm, 29, on which see note. 

5. The gerundial wstd-li “approaching”, “entering”, 
must have the force of an ablative absolute in this passage. 

19. For karwni see above, ACIIIm, 1. 

26. The natural interpretation of NISU AT-se NISU 
AT-AT-se would be “fathers (and) grandfathers”. 
Cf. XCIXm, 2. 

Muriz must be a proper name since in the next line it is 
described as “him, the man’”’, and the name itself occurs 
in |, 35.2 

27. For kwi see the bilingual LVIx. In xlix, 26, the 
squeeze shows that we must read zadubi, not aduln. Here, 
therefore, the literal translation would be: “ all the fathers 
and grandfathers (?) I made the possession of the water.” 
Does it mean that they were made water-carriers or that 
they were drowned ! 

28. Sekhalayoni seems to have the same root as sekhiris 
“living ”, but the natural rendering would be “ former”. 
Cf. sekha-di, Ixxxvi, 25. 


1 Or hes the expression “house of Muris” the Semitic sense of 
“family of Muris " ? 
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30. The numeral is attached to BIT, not to the preceding 

$1. The bilingual texts have given us the signification of 
the Assyrian loan-word niribi, nirx. Nirbi-did is a synonym 
of bibu-did (|, 25), bibw being the Ass, bdbw. 

32, The ideograph gives us the meaning of its phonetically 
written equivalent afu in line 35. 

30. The context makes the signification of biduyas pretty 
clear and thus explains the compound BIT harsudi-biduni 
(xix, 4, ete.). This will have been a double building, consisting 
of two chambers or two blocks. Hence in xxx, 16-18, ariini 
més alt DP. tasmus bedi-manu biduni ibirdni will be: “he 
gave a multitude of slaves in bodies in two divisions, CE. 
also xix, 11. 

$6. In Ixxxvi, 13, satiiuli must signify “‘ demand”; 
ALU sukhe istini satiuli pili D.P. Ildaruniani agibi “ for 
this city which I have built requiring (it) I brought the water 
of the river [ldarunias ”’, 

a7, Satialt is a gerund rather than a substantive and 
consequently my old translation of éulustiii (‘* imposed "") 
must be amended, 

The photograph shows that we must read makuri and not 
nakuri ; the latter reading must be corrected in the passa es 
in which it occurs, The word appears to be a compound 
of ma and Kuri (“ give”), 

40. Or inant may signify “ for the city” as in |, 44, 

44. The formula is found in xlix, 11, 12. Meiali, literally 
“to the border”, must be used as a postposition corresponding 
with the Assyrian adi; ‘“‘as far as the royal city.” But 
see note on xcv, 11. 

45. Jrlitu looks like the borrowed Ass. irbittu “to the 
4 (quarters)”. The signification of seri was discovered by 
D. H, Miller, who pointed out that it had the same root as 
se-khi-ris “ living”. The discovery of the 3rd personal form 
in -tu is due to Dr. Belck. The photograph shows that we 
must read asulabi and not asgalah, 
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XCVIn 
D, Column UOT of the great stela (Face C) 


The commencement is lost, 


3 ee 


10), 


11. 


12. 


13, 


14. 


16. 


is-ti-[ni ¢] 
these 


. [DP] AN Ri-(dujti-s a-li-e 


Sarduris sens : 
us-tata-di] $$ MAT Qu-ul-kha-i-di 
On approaching the land of Quikhas 


. [MAT-ni kha-u-bi 7] ALU . . sa-ni 


[the land I took ?] Of the city of . . sas 


. ALU SARRU nu-si ... sa bi(?) SARRU.. 


the royal city eee : 
MAT Qu-ma-kha-kha-li-e-[ni] 
in the country of Qumakh-Khalis, 


. [a feu-nu-[ni ma-ja-nu = gu-nu-sa-{a] 


all the spoil by foree 
kha-u-bi UN-MIES-ra-ni SARAP-bi 


_ NISU ir-di-ali MAT Bi(?)-kha-i 


the workmen of the land of Bi(!)kKhas 
is-ti-li ma-nu za-as-gu-bi 

all of them I killed. 

DUP AN-BAR za-du-bi DUP-TE 


A tablet of iron Imade; a tablet 


si-il-da MU-SA  te-ru-bi 

Silda itsname I set up. 

E-GAL-MES ALU-MES S5ARAP-bi 
The palaces (cd) cities I burnt, 
khar-khar-su-bi MAT-ni — a-tu-bi 

I dug up; the land I devoured ; 
ha-se SAL lu-tu pa-ru-bi 
the men (&) women TI carried away. 
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16, [D.P.] AN RI-du-ri-s a-li-e 
Sardurts says : 
17. 1-ku-kani MU si-is-ti-[ni] 
The same year for the third time 
18. us-ta-di MAT 0-i-khi-ru-khi-e-di 
on approaching the land of the son of Oikhirus 


2 governors for the district (7) 
20. ma-nu-li Ill a-e-ir-MES (?) 
the whole (of it) (&) 3 deputies (7) 
21. us-ti-ib-te za-du-u-bi 


jor the government I appointed. 
22. AN Khal-di-ni-ni al-su-si-ni 
To the Khaldis gods the powerful 
23. MAT e-ba-ni ba-ad-gu-lu-bi 
the country I devoted, 
24. [1] UD-ME as-gu-bi MAT-ni a-tu-bi 
moneday Itook; the land I devoured - 
25. ha-se SAL lu-tu pa-ru-bi 
the men (&) women TI carried away. 
26. ALU U-ra-ya-ni E-GAL 
In the city Urayas the palace 
27. si-di-is-tu-bi NISU ir-di 
Irestored; workmen 
28. is-ti-i-ni a-su-u-bi 
fo it I sent, 
20. MAT 0-i-khi-ru-lhi-ni-i NISU-si-a 
Lhe people of the land of the son of Oikhirus 
d0, 1s-ti-ni e-ir-tai-du-bi 
there I settled (transported), 
31. D.P. AN Ri-du-ti-s 4a-li-e 
Sarduria anys: 
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a-li NISU ta-tu-khi za-du-bi 
The sum of the captives I have made : 


33. VILIMC TUR-se  na-khu-bi 
8100 children I have taken ; 
34. IXAMCKX SAL Iu-tu pa-ru-hi 


ol. 


9.110 women TF have carried away ; 


_ PAP XVIIMCC[X] NISU UN-MES 


in all 17,210 persons 


. a-li-ki = za-as-gu-bi 


partly I have let die, 
a-li-ka TI-MES a-gu- bi 
partly alive I have carried off ; 


38. IMCCCCC ANSU KUR-RA pa-ru-bi 
1,500 horses I have carried away ; 
39. XVIIMCCC GUD pa-khi-ni 
17,300 Oren, 
40. AAXIMVIC LU su-se 
$1,600 sheep. 
41. DP. AN Ri-du-ri-s _a-li-e 
Sarduris says : 
42. AN Khal-di-a is-ti-ni-e 


46, 


47. 


For this people of Khaldis 


* 1 =TLal -ni -li ar-ni-0-31 -ni-li 


these (?) conquests (2) 


. su-d-mt =MU  za-du-u-bi 


inone year TI made, 
AN Khal-di-ni  us-ta-bi 
To the Khaldises I prayed, 
ma-si-ni-e  —gis-su-ri-i-¢ 
the beings mullitudinous, 
\a-ru-a-li IV SARRU-MES 
after the subjugation of 4 kings, 
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48. MAT U-e-du-ri -e-ti-o-ni-i 
to the Ueduretians’ 
49. MAT eba-a-ni-a-tsi-e 
50. SARRU DP. Ar-gu-qi-u-ni 
king Arquaius, 
61. SARRU D.P. Ka-a-ma-ni-u-i 
king Kamas alsa, 
62. SARRU D.P. Lu-e-rp-ni-v-i 
ieang Luerus also, 
63. i-nu-ka-ni-e BALADH MAT-ni a-dhu 
Length of life to the land may they decree. 


6. ¢ cha is the Assyrian Qummukh, classical 
Commagene. The further specification of the district as 
Qumakha-Khalis, i.e. “Qummukh of the Halys", is 
interesting. The Qummukh of the Assyrian texts extended 
a good deal to the East; the western portion of the country 
is here defined as stretching to the Halys and as being under 
separate government. 

9, Line 26 makes it clear that irdiali must mean “ work- 
men’, Perhaps it is the Ass. ardw; see XCIX, 11. 

12. Is #ilda the word for “iron”. The Greek wid7pos, 
borrowed from Asia Minor, may be an example of metathesis 
In (Caucasian) Ude zdo signifies “ iron ”’, 

21. The signification of ustibte is fixed by lv, 3. 

23. The general sense of badgulubi is settled by the 
context; what its specific meaning may be js uncertain. 
It seems to be a compound ; ef. gabgaru-lubi (xli, 17). 

30, Hirteiduli appears to stand for the compound eirtsid¢- 
dubi “T gave to the land ”, 

Hl, 52. These two lines give us a new fact in Vannic 
grammar; the conjunction wi can be postfixed like Greek re, 
Latin -que, Lydian -k, and Etruscan -k and “mn, 

53. For the form in -dhu, see note on XCTYm, 56. 





| | ae 
P Lt 
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XCVIIom 
The fourth column of the stela (Face D), south side. 


The commencement 15 lost. 


1, 


bs 


10, 


a 


12, 


Fa ea us-tu-U-Ti 
on he has dedicated. 
.... [D.P. AN Ri-du-ri-s DP.) Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s a-li-e 
[Sarduris| son of Argistis ays: 
(khu-ti-a-}di AN Khal-di-e-di EN-di AN IM-di 
By the grace (?%) of Khaldis the lord, Teishas 
AN UD-h AN-MES-as-te MAT Bi-a-i-na-as-te 
(&) Ardinis, the gods of Biainas, 
a-la-u-i-ni-ni al-u-i-si-n1 —_ a-li-a-ba-li 


of the bull-like spirits, the mighty, the assemblage, 
. MAT-MAT-MES-tsi KISSAT-ya-tsi-e 


who belong to all countries, 
kha-si-al me-e AN-MES 
may the gods hear me. 


~IV( UDME kha-a-ri-e is-tee-di— us-ta-a-di 


In4(%) days in that campaign = on approaching 


. MAT Bu-lu-a-di-e-di gi-a-bi ka-u-ki-e 


the land of Buluadis I contended against 


. fu-nu-si-i-ni-e Su-u-i-du-lu-u-bi . . 


powerful forces; [what] I seized 
a-su-u-bi pa-ri-e ALU Li-ib-li-u-ni-e-[khi ?] 
Tsent from the city of Libliunis. 

ALU Li-ib-li-u-ni-ni ALU SARRU non-si 
Of Lebliunis the royal city 
A-g0-NU-nl ma-A-nu 

all the spoil 

gu-nu-sa-a kha-u-bhi DUP-TE is-ti-ni te-ru-u-bi 

by force I took. Attablet there TI set up. 
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13. ALU-MES SARAP-bi MAT e-ba-ni KO 
The cities T burnt ; the country I devoured ; 
ha-se SAL lu-tu-MES 


the men (cd) women 
14, is-ti-ni-ni pa-tu-u-bi E-GAL-MES is-ti-i-ni 


belonging to them I carried away. The palaces there 
15, si-di-is-tu-u-bi MAT Bi-a-i-na-a-u-e us-ma-a-se 
I restored for the Biainian gods, 
16. MAT Lu-lu-i-na-a U-i-na-a pa-khi-a-i-di 
Tothe Lulwian pasturage where the cattle are 
17, MAT-mi MAT e-ba-ni-u-ki-di a-bi-li-du-u-bi 
in (certain) parts ofthe country I set fire. 
18. D.P. AN Ri-du-ri-s a-li-e i-ku-ka-ni sa-a-li-« 
Sarduris says: The same year 
19, si-is-ti-ni us-ta-a-di MAT E-ri-a-khi-ni-e-di 
the Srd time on approaching the land of the son of Erias 
20. [MAT] e-ba-ni Icha-u-bi ALU-MES SARAP-bi 
the country I conquered ; the cities I burnd, 
khar-khar-su-u-{ bi] 
I dug wp ; 
21. MAT e-ba-ni = a-tu-u-bi ha-se SAL lu-tu-MES 
the land i devoured ; men (d=) teomen 
pa-ru-[bi] 
I carried away 
22. [MAT] Bi-a-na-icdi E-GAL-MES isti-ni si-di-is-tu-bi 
to Biawnas. The palaces there I restored. 
23, MAT e-ba-ni MAT e-ba-ni-u-ki-c-dij a-bi-li-du-[bi] 


The country in (certain) parte I set on fire. 
24. AN Khaldi-ni-ni al-éu-i-i-ni D.P. AN Ri-du-tis 
To the Khaldis gods, the mighty, Serduris 


25. a-li-e a-li NISU tu-khi is-ti-nj za-~du-u-{ bi] 
says: Thesum of the captives of them I made (as follows) : 





al, 


28. 


ol, 
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VIMCCCCAXXYVI TUR-se 18-ti-mi-nl 
6,456 children belonging to them 
na-khu-u-bi 
I took ; 
AVMCCCCCLOT SAL Iu-tu-MES pa-ru-u-bi 
15,553 women ! carried away ; 
PAP XXIMIXCLXXXIX NISU ta-ar-su-a-[ni] 
in all 21,989 healthy persons (adults) 
a-li-kg 6za-as-gu-bi a-li-ki TI-LA a-gu-[bi] 
partly I let die, partly alive TI took. 
MVICXITI ANSU KUR-RA-MES CAVI 
1,613 horses, 116 
ANSU A-AB-BA-+MES] 
camels, 
XVIMCCOCCCXXIX GUD pa-khi-ni — pa-ru-u-[bi] 
16,529 oren I carried away ; 
XXXVIIMVICLXXXV LU su-se-MES  pa-ru-u-bi 
37,685 sheep learried away. 
D.P. AN Rl-du-ri-s = a-li-e AN Khal-di-a 
Sarduris says: For the people of Khaldis 
18-ti-ni-e 
there 


. ina-ni-li ar-ni-u-si-ni-li 


I MU o za-du-u-bi 


these (?) conquests (?) in one year 


AN Khal-di-ni = us-ta-bi 


ma-4i-nl 


I made. 


gis-8U-TI-e 


To the Khaldises I prayed, the beings multitudinous, 


ka-ru-ni 
who have subjected 


. MAT Qu-ma-kha-kha-li-e 


of Qumakh-Khalis 
D.P. AN Ri-du-ri-kai 


JEAS. APRIL 1929. 


MAT-ni 
the land 


fe-qu-nl 
fo the power (#) 


21 


322 


al. 





oo. 


40, 


4], 


42. 


43. 


45, 


46. 


47. 


= 
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DP. Ar-gis-ti-khinie AN Khaldi ku-ru-ni 


son of Argistis, to Khaldis the giver, 
AN Khalili-ni 
to the Ahaldises 
@is-su-Tl ku-ru-ni us-ta-a-bi 
the multitudinous, the guvers, I prayed 
D.P. AN RE-duwti-+fni] 
on behalf of Sarduris 
D.P. Ar-gi-is-ti-e-khi D.P. AN RlI-du-ri-s a-li-e 
son of Argustis, Sardurts says ¢ 
D.P. Ku-us-ta-as-pi-li SARRU MAT Qu-ma-kha-al-khi-e 
Kustaspil king of the people of Qumakh 
A-ni-ya-ar-du-ni ma-nu-1 a-i-ni-e SARRU i8-ti-n1 


gave bribes (1) foevery — other king thereunto 
us-ta-ri 4 D.P. AN Ri-du-ri-s DP. Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s 
neighbouring. Sarduris son of Argistis 
a-li-e khu-ti-a-di AN Khal-di-e-di EN-di 
says: By the grace (?) of Khaldis the lord, 
Teishas 


. AN UD-di AN-MES-as-te MAT Bi-a-i-na-as-te-2 


(&) Ardints, the gods of Biainas, 
a-la-u-i-ni-ni «= al-éu-i-si-ni_ —a-li-a-ba-a-dj 
of the protectors mighty the assemblage, 
MAT-MAT-MES-tsi KISSA'T-ya-tai kha-si-al me AN-MES 
who belong to numberless lands, may the gods hear me, 
The 4th day in that 
is-te-di us-ta-di MAT Qu-ma-kha-kha-li-ni-e 
campaign on approaching of Qumakha-Khalis 
MAT e-ba-ni-e-di ALU U-i-ta-ni ALU SARRU nui 
the land, of the city of Uitas, the royal city, 
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49. a-gu-nu-nl ma-nu fil-u-sa-A kha-u-bi 
all the spoil by force I took. 
ALU Kha-al-pa-ni 
Of the city of Khalpas, 
50. ALU SARRU nu-si  teu-i-ni-i-si-ni ma-nu = kha-u-bi 
the royal city, all the canals I took, 
51. si-a-bi ka-u-ki Su-lu-us-ti-bi te-ru-lu-bi 
I attacked; I exacted homage ; I confirmed (his rule). 
52. a-ru-u me me-e-e LL ma-na-c GUSQIN  tu-a-gi 
Gavetomehe O0manehs of gold pure, 
53. VITIC ma-nae BABBAR TIM TUG-MES IM 
B00) manehs of silver, 3,000 dresses, 2,000 
a-se-MES URUD 
ingots of copper, 
54, MCCCCCXXXV keri URUD a-li i-nu-ka-a-ni 
1,535 vessels ofcopper; the length of sacrifices 


; e-di-ni a-gi bi-e-~da-n kha-ra-ri 
for the sake of,  good-luck fo the next campaign (‘) 
a-dhu 
may they decree, 


5. The Sumerian ala “divine bull”, “the protector” of 
a building, was borrowed by the Babylonians under the form 
of alu and by the Hittites under that of alas; here we have 
evidence that it was also borrowed by Vannic with the help 
of the suffix -wi. 

In aliaha-di I am now inclined to regard -ba as a suffix 
rather than as part of a compound word. 

6. The signification of the suffix -fsi is clear here. 

We now know that mé denotes the objective cases of the 
first personal pronoun and must be distinguished from 
met “of him”. In khasi-al I now see the Srd pers. pl. of 
the precative. We learn from the bilingual Ivi, 33, that 
khasu-li (for khasi-u-li ?) is “ cause to hear”. In Mitanman 
also Khasi = “to hear”. 
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7. The signification of khdrie is given by its ideographic 
equivalent in |. 46. Cf, the Sumerian Aharran. 

8 For kaukie see the bilingual Lilt, 15. It fixes the 
meaning of sali. In xxxxvii, 11, accordingly, s:adi will be 
“on attacking ”. 

16. Pakhia can hardly be separated from pakhi-mi “ oxen ” 
and ought to signify “the place of oxen’. Hence in U--na, 
with the territorial suffix -na, we must see the ideograph U, 
for which cf. note on lxxxvi, 9. Lulo was the district in 
which Armavir stood, 

28. D.P. tarswa[ni] represent the non-combatants as 
well as the fighting men and must mean “the adults "’. 

40, The Kustaspi of the Assyrian annals. He was (perhaps 
unwillingly) an ally of Sarduris in his war with Tiglath- 
pileser IV and subsequently attended the “ durbar” of that 
king at Damascus after the capture of the city by the Assyrians 
in 732 n.c. The final -fi seems to represent the Mitannian 
nominative -f, 

41. Aniyardani seems to be a compound of an otherwise 
unknown ani and @ru “to give”. 

The signification of ainie is given by the bilingual 
Ivi, 30. 

42. The specific signification of ustu-ri, from the same 
root as usta-by, is fixed by the context. 

48, Uitas is the Uetas of the Assyrian texts. 

49. Khalpa is the Khalpi of the Assyrians, in the south- 
western part of Kummukh, where the Vannic army was 
defeated by Tiglath-pileser IV. 

50. For tsuins “temple”, Ass. bit-ili, see the bilinguals 
lvi and Topzawa. ave was another fewis which apparently 
means a “canal” ‘ reservoir " 

52, Possibly ord is precative = we should translate 
“T established (ie. ordained, teru-lubi): Jet him vive". 
Cf. askhu-me, xxiv, 6. 

The last syllable of tu-a-gi is clear in the photogra On 
the other hand, in xlv, 20, 24, soe veld ee 
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correct). I have supposed that the word was the phonetic 
tepresentative of the preceding ideograph, but the suffixed 
-7i suggests the epithet “pure”. At any rate it is “ pure 
gold * that is meant. Since ag: in |. 55 appears to be “ good 
luck“, perhaps fu-agi is a compound signifying “* good gold * 
(twa). 

54, Ari is the Ass, iru. 

55. 1 32 concludes: [Ajali edini RAK-KUR-Khint kharare 
(Kharani is an error) ter-agi “ for the sake of the sacrifices to 
the frontier marches (’) good-luck!" The opening words 
of the great inscription of Argistis attached to the sepulchral 
chambers of the rock of Van (xxxviii, 2) are: ale mt... 
nie azthie inaini teragi “It is said: to these [sepulchral] 
chambers of the city good luck!” Then comes the long 
historical text. Ter-agi is a compound like ter-dwli, and 
would be literally: “ good ordainment ”. 

Biedani seems to be connected with biduyas “a second 
time ”’. 

Khareri is a derivative in -ri like sekhi-ris, etc., the stem 
apparently being kharie “road ", “campaign”. “ Kharant ” 
in LlIr (Vannic text) is a misprint for “ kharari”’. 


XCVIIIm 
F. the pedestal on which the stela stands. 


1. AN Khal-di-ni-ni us-ma-si-ni D.P. AN Ri-du-t-s 
To the Khaldis gods the divine Sarduris 

D,P, Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s a-li-e Ka-ma-a-ni ARAKH-m 

son of Argustis says: In the month Kamas 


2 [t }a-ar-nu-ni NISU khu-ra-di-ni-li u-e-li-du-bi 
at the beginning (?) the soldiers I mustered. 
khu-ti-a-di AN Khal-di-e-di EN-di AN Dadi 

By grace(?) of Khaldis the lord, Teisbas 
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3. AN UD-di AN-MES-as-te MAT Bij-a-i-na-as-te 
(&) Ardinis the gods of Biainas, 
a-lu-si-ni-mt al-éu-u-i-si-ni = a-li-a-ba-a-i 


ofrulers mighty the assemblage, 


4. MAT  Lu-lu-i-na-tsi kha-si-al me AN-MES 
belonging to the land of Lulus, may the gods hear me. 

D.P. AN RKl-du-ri-s a-li-e u-la-di 
Sarduris saya : In the midst 


MAT E-ti-u-ni-e-di 
of the country of Etius 


5. a-li as-ta-a-li MAT E-ti-u-ni-a = is-ti-ni-i-e 
and the mountains (!) ofthe Etiunvans there 
an-da-ni MAT E-ri-a-khi ha-al-du-bi 
the road to the land of Erias I changed : 
sal-ma-at-khi 
on the frontier 


6. MAT Qu-ri-a-ni-ni t8-ta~di MAT I-ga-ni-i-e-di 
of the land of Qurias, on approaching the country of Iganis, 
AN Khal-di-ni us-ta-bi ma-di-ni-e gis-su-ri-i-e 
to the Khaldises I prayed, to the spirits multitudinous, 
7. ka-ru-ni D.P. Qa-bu-ri-ni SARRU 
who have subjected Qaburis hing 
MAT I-ga-ni-i MAT e-ba-ni-e AN Khal-di-i ku-ru-ni 
of the country of Iganis, to Khaldis the giver, 
AN Khal-di-i-ni-ni 
tothe Khaldis gods 
8. mis-SU-Fi ku-ru-ni us-ta-bi D.P. AN Ri-du-ri-ni 
multitudinous, the givers, I prayed on behalf of Sarduris, 
D.P, AN Ri-du-ti-i-s, a-li-e XXXV E-GAL-MES 
Sarduris says: = «35 palaces, 


9. OC ALU-MES IUD-ME asgu-bi E-GAL-MES 
200 eilies inoneday Itook; the palaces 


2. 


15. 


14, 
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khar-kchar-su-bi ALU-MES SARAP-bi MAT e-ba-ni 
Idugup; the cities I burnt; the country 
a-tu-u-bi ha-se-MES 
I devoured: the men 


SAL lu-tu-MES 1s-ti-nl-nl si-ti-bi 
(&) women belonging to them I carried off 
MAT Bi-a-i-na-di DP. AN Ri-du-rii-s a-li-e 
to Biainas. Sarduris says : 
i-ku-ka-a-ni 
The same 
KAS us-ta-di MAT Bu-ba-ni-a-i-ni-¢ 
campaign on approaching the country of the 
MAT e-ba-ni-e-li ALU Al-qa-ni-a-i-di 
Bubanaians (d&) the city Algamiais (4) 
ALU Tsu-da-la-di 
the city Teudalas 
E-GAL-MES khar-khar-su-bi ALU MES SARAP-hi 


the palaces I duq up, the cities I burnt ; 
MAT-ni a-tu-u-bi _—bi-du-ya-s us-ta-di 
the land I devoured, A second time on approaching 
MAT E-ri-a-khi-ni-e-di 
the land of the son of Erias 


ALU-MES SARAP-bi ha-se SAL lu-tu-MES 


the cities I burnt; the men (4) women 
is-ti-ni-ni gi-u-bi i-aa-a-ni bi-di-i-a-di 
belonging tothem I carried off. On the second occasion 
us-ta-a-li 
on approaching 


MAT Is-te-lu-a-ni-gi-di MAT Qa-di-a-i-ni-e-di 
the wall of the land of Isteluas, the land of Qadiavs, 
MAT A-bu-u-ni-ni-e MAT e-ba-ni-i-e~h 
the land af the Alunians 


ooo 


15, 


17. 


18, 





D.P. A-bi-li-a-ni-khi-ni-e-di D.P. AN Ri-du-ri- a-li-e 
belonging to the son of Abilias Sarduris says : 
i-e-s NISU a-si-MES = ni-ku--li 
i the cavalry commander (1) 


ui a-i-ni-e-i NISU EN-khu-i-MES = su-ku-u-ri 
along with the other officers of the army (1) 
ma-nu-u-Ti us-ta-di NISU u-e-li su-éi-ni-e 
in its entirety onthe approach of a single regiment 
MAT U-e-li-ku-ni-gi-di kha-u-bi 
to the wall of the land of Ueltkus captured ; 
MAT U-e-li-ku-ni-ni MAT-ni XXII E-GAL-MES 
in the land of the Uelilwians of 22 palaces 
&-2U-NU-n Mma-nu 
all the spoil 
gu-nu-sa-a okha-u-bi E-GAL-MES  khar-khar-su-bi 


by force I took, The palaces I dug up; 
ALU-MES SARAP-bi MAT e-ba-a-ni = a-tu-bi 
the cities I burnt ; the land I devoured ; 
ha-se SAL lu-tu-MES 


the men (de) women 
19. — pa-ru-bi MAT Bi-a-i-na-i-di D.P. AN-RI-du-ri-ij-s 
I carried away to Biainas. Sarduris 
a-li-e nu-na-bi ka-w-ki DP. Ni-di-i-nj 
says: I marched against Nidis 
20. SARRU MAT U-e-li-ku-khi éu-ln-us-ti-bi 
king of the Uelikwians, I exacted homage 
NISU  bu-ra-as-tu-n-bi me-si-ni = pi-e-i 
I appointed (him) as governor ; hia name 
ha-al-du-bi 
IT changed. 
21. me-s D.P.AN-Ri-du-rie a-ri-ne DP. AN-RI-du-ri-g 


He to Sarduris gave (gifts). Sarduria 
a-li-e i-ku-ka-a-ni MU si-i8-ti-i-ni 
says: Lhesame year for the third time 


20, 
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us-ta-i D.P. Ar-gu-qi-ni-e MAT-ni-di 
on approaching the country belonging to Argquagis 
ka-ru-bi D.P. Ar-gu-qi-i-ni MAT-ni-e 
I subjugated Arqugis’s land, 
D.P, A-da-khu-ni 
Adakhus's 


. MAT-ni-e D.P. Lo-ur-ro-ni MAT-ni-e D.P. E-su-mu-a 


lane, Durrus’s lemel, the land of 
MAT-ni D.P. Ka-am-ni-u-i MAT e-ba-ni 
Estumuais, the land of Aamniuts, 
MAT Qu-ha-al-ba-m MAT U-khu-ni-m: MAT-ni-e 
(c+) the countries of Quhalbas (dt) Ukhunis 
MAT Te-ri-a-ni MAT-ni-e XX E-GAL-MES 
(4) the country of Terias, Of 20 palaces 
A-{U-NU-M Ma-a-00 
all the spoil 
gu-nu-sa-a kha-u-bi CXX ALU-MES I UD-ME 
by force Ttook; 120 cities in one day 
as-gu-bi E-GAL-MES khar-khar-su-bi ALU-MES 
I captured ; the palaces I dug wp : the eifies 
SARAP-bi MAT-m a-tu-u-bi ha-se 
TI burnt; the country I devoured ; the men 


. SAL lu-tu-MES is-ti-ni-ni sj-u-bi 


(&) women belonging to them I carried off. 
D.P. AN-Ri-du-ri-s a-li-e a-li NISU UN-MES 
Sarduris says: Ail the persons 
GIS = sur-gi-ni-ka-i-n1 
the altar for I:bations 
ku-ln TUR. si-bi sa-tu-ni 
the holy place of the . . . youths who guarded, 
MAT Us-ki-a-ni MAT Ba-am-ni 
in the countries of Uskias (&) Bam, 
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ba-ad-gu-lu-bi za-as-gu-bi —a-li-pi _ku-lu 
I devoted (to the gods), JI slew, while all the altar 
TUR si--bi 
of the... youths 
28. AN IM-s SARAP-ni D.P. AN-Ri-du-ris a-li-e 
the Air-god burnt. Sarduris gays : 
At-B-T] ha-se SAL lu-tu 
To the wild beasts the men (&) women 
NISU a-4i-MES-u-e = a-ru-bi 
belonging to the infantry I gave. 
29. D.P. AN-Ri-du-ri-s  a-li-e ali NISU_tu-khi 
Sarduria says: The sum of the captives 
is-ti-ml = za-du-bi XM TUR-s(e) na-khu-bi 
there I made: 10,000 children I took ; 
IVMVIC NISU TI-MES _ ps-ru-u-bi 
4,600 men alive I carried off 
30, XXTMIMCC SAL lu-tu-MES PAP XXXVIIMVIIIC 


(d) 25,200 women, in all 37,800 
NISU UN-MES © a-li-ki Za-as-pu-bi a-li-ki 
Pacer partly I put to death, partly 


TI-MES  a-gu-u-bi 
alive I took ; 


$l. TTIMCCCCC ANSU KUR-RA-MES XLMCCCLIIT 


3,500 horses, 40,353 

GUD pa-khi-ni Xl a-ti-bi IVMVIIC 
OPN, pl l myriads 4,700 

LU su-se-MES D.P. AN-REdu-ri-g a-li-e 
sheep. Sarduris aay : 


32. AN Khaldi-a is-ti-ni-i-e  i-na-ni-li  ar-ni-u-si-ni-li 
For this people of Khaldis __ these(?) conquests (*) 
SU-Si-ni sa-a-li za-du-u-bj 
inone year TJ made. 
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1. Usma-sini is a compound of the substantive verb ma 
and ws which I have hitherto identified with us in ustaln, ete, 
U's is found in us-gini, which is translated by the Ass. panitpant 
“sanctuary ’ (LVIk 20), and is clearly a compound of tus 
and qi “a temple-wall ”; also in ws-lani, possibly “ oracle ” 
(LVIk 21). In levin, 3, we have inant use us-ulmus which 
perhaps signifies “* the stated offerings of the gods of the city ”. 
At any rate, us-(ts) must mean “ divinity ’, “ god", “ spirit”, 
or the like. Dr. Belck (ZDMG. lviii, p. 181) would make 
aste the complete word for “gods” and not merely its 
termination, Support for this would be found in (T’. 25, 11, 
31, where Astuwinu is stated to denote the twin deities 
Zamama and Mas in the language of Subari; the termination 
reminds us of the Greek dual -ow. Aamas is the first Vannic 
month the name of which has become known to us. 

2. Professor Marr reads the first character as fa and 
connects the word with taranis “ second ”. 

5. With astd<di, cf. asta, beviii, 6, and astiu used in con- 
nection with the Etiunians, xlui, 42. The latter word, 
however, can hardly be separated from astru-iuni (xxx, 21), 
which must mean “magazines” or something of the sort 
as they were captured along with horses and chariots. 

6. For the country of Iganis see xxxvii, 11; xlv, 39. The 
photograph has ga, not wu. 

12. This passage gives us the signification of biduyas. 

13. We find bidia-di-bad-MES in 1, 18, “I obtained (2) 
the... of the fighting-men"™ (gunusi-ni-ni). Does the 
word mean “ weapons’? Jsiina does not occur elsewhere. 
In Ixviii and xei, 7, bidi might signify “ sacrificial 
instruments *’, 

20. For buras-+tihi see below lv, 3, susiné ustibtint magilans 
buras-tuli “ appointing a governor over this country under (?) 
a single administration ”’. 

22. This line fixes the signification of the verb haru. 

26. GIS surgini-kei-ni is borrowed from Assyrian; it 18 
literally “the (altar) for libations ” (Ass. surginu). 
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27. Kulu usually appears as fulu-di borrowed from the 
Ass. Ailudi, but regarded, it would seem, as a native Vannic 
formation in -de. 

For safu- “to keep”, “ guard”, see my note JRAS. Oct., 
1901, p. 650. 

Badgu-luli is a compound of badgu- and Iu-. The context 
determines its sense. 

The suffix ~pi (or wi) in ali-pi was discovered and explained 
by Lehmann-Haupt, ZDMG. lviii (1904), pp. 844-6. 

31. déi-ft is probably related to efi-bi “more than”, 
“exceeding ”’. 


ACTXM 
G (VI). On the southern wall of the western niche, at the 
back of the stela. 
1 AN Khal-di-i-ni-mi al-du-i-si-ni DP, AN-RI-du-ri-i-s 
To the Khaldis gods the mighty Sarduris 
DP. Ar-gis-ti-e-khi-ni-s a-li-e 
son of Argistis anys 
2. in AN Khaldi-is me XX tu-khi 9 a-ru-u-ni 
thus : Khaldis flome 20 captives has given 
na-kha-a+li NISU AT-di-ni e-di-i XX tu-khi-ni 
when I took the place of the..men. The 20 captives 
3. a-li ar-da-1-c-1-ni i-4i-u-a «= MAT “Su-ra-a-ni-e-di-ni 
and slaves, chattels (?) from all the world 
tu-ru-u-bi ACHIL GIS GIGIR-MES 


I collected (2); 92 chariots, 
4. IUMVICIV BIT-KHAL-LU-MES XXXV  a-ti-bi 
3,604 war-horses, 35 myriads 
IIMXT NISU ZAB-MES e-ha 
2011 soldiers as well as 
BIT-KHAL-LU- 


war-horses 


10. 


iL. 
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e-ha WNISU ZAB-GIR-MES-e-i i-na-ni ar-da-i-e 
as well as camp-followers for the service of the city 


na-ni-e-di-n1 tu-ru-bi 


together (?) I collected (?), 


. ali i-éi-u-s ma-a-nu khu-su-bi CAAT NISU UN-MES 


& allthe chatiels Iacquired; 121 persons, 
XMCCCCVIIT ANSU KUR-RA-MES 
10,408 horses 


CXXXIT ANSU GIR-NUN-NA-MES XAIIMCCOXXI 
132 mules, 12,321 
GUD-MES IXMXXXVI GUD pa-khi-i-ni-e-MES 
aren 9 036 draft-oxren, 

PAP [X)XIMCCCLVII GUD  pa-khi-i-ni-e-MES 

m all 21,557 draft-oren, 
XXAXVMCCCCLAVIT LU su-se-e-MES 

$5,467 sheep, 
TIMCXIV til-li-MES = gu-nu-si-nic-i MCCCXXXIT 
2,114 troops, powerful ones, L332 
GIS-BAN-MES XLVITMIXCLXX GIS-KAK-ti-MES 
hows, 47,970 arrows, 

CTI a-ti-bi IIMCX XXII ka-pise SUK-MES [I)CXI 

102 myriads 2,133 kamis ofrations, 111 
a-qar-qi KARAN-MES LXXXYVI a-qar-qi VI 

agargi of wine, 86 gars T 
ne-ru-4i XX ka-li NI-MES 
nerusi = 20 kale of oil, 

VIIMLXXIX ma-nae URUD-MES CCCXXAVI 
7,079 manehs of copper, 336 
ARAD-MES NISU U-ru-ur-da-a-ni-e-di-ni tu-ru-u-bi 

slaves from Ararat I collected (?) 
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12, D.P, AN-RI-du-ri-i-ni D.P. Ar-gi-is-ti-e-khi 
for Sarduris son of Arqistis, 
SARRU DAN-NU SARRU al-du-v-i-ni 
the mighty king, the great king, 
13. SARRU  su-ra-a-u-e SARRU MAT BSi-a-i-na-a-u-< 
the king of multitudes, king of Biainas, 
SARRU SARRU-MES a-lu-4i ALU Dhu-us-pa-e-ALU 
Iing of kings, lord of Dhuspas. 


2. Oris it “has given to him” ? 

The ideograph AT seems to be used here in the sense of 
“prince” or “judge”; but see XCVm, 26. Cf. Ass. 
(D.P.) AT-LIL “ caulker”’, 

3, Ardaiei-ni is the borrowed Assyrian word arduw. 

Isius would appear from the context to be “ chattels" or 
something similar. It would be related to isi “with” in 
the sense of “ appurtenance ", 

Suras interchanges with the Ass. MAT-MAT-MES (RAS, 
xx, p. 32), and consequently signifies “the world”, Hence 
we cannot translate: Surani edini “ for the sake of Suras” ; 
ef. nani-edini, 1. 5, and Ururddniedini, |. 11, 

4. Ndni is found in xli, 19, where the squeeze proves that 
itis correct. There it is preceded by muru-muria-khi-ne which 
may be the phonetic reading of NISU ZAR-GIR-MES. 
Nawult in li (i), 5, is a misreading for manuli, 

$. Dalh is borrowed from Assyrian. 

10. With cams ef. the Ass. huppusu “ prain-jar”, The 
land measurement kapi must be the same word : see Lehmann- 
Haupt, ZDMG, Iwiii (1904), p. 843, 

For agargi and its subdivision Khirudi see Lehmann- 
Haupt, Materialien zur dlteren Geschichte Armeniens und 
Mesopotamiens (1907), pp. 111-12. Khirudi is here written 
nerusi; but since ne had the value of ft (div) in Vannie 
and ky (<Q) had the same value in Assyro-Babylonian it is 
possible that the two words are identical. 
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11. Possibly we should translate: “for Ararat’, If so, 
in |. 3 it would be “ for Suras ™, 


c 


The following inscription was discovered by Professor Marr 
at Dash-Kerpi, near Lake Chaldir, north-east of Alexandropol, 
and published by him in the Mémoires du Musée du Caucase, 
1919. 

1. AN Khal-di-ni-ni  al-éu-1-si-ni 
To the Khaldis gods the mighty 
2. D.P. AN RI-du-u-t-i-s 
Sarduris 
3. D.P. Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s a-li-e 
son of Argistia says 


4. itu MAT U-khi-me-a-qa kha-u-bi 
thus: The land of Ukhimeaga I have conquered. 
5, bi-(du)-ya-s i-ku-ka-ni KAS 


For the second time inthe same  — campaign 
6. kha-u-bi ALU Ma-qa-al-tu-o-ni 
[took the city of Magallus ; 
7. ha-se NISU u-edi-a-ni 
the men who were adults 
8. pa-ru-bi MAT Bi-a-na-i-di 
fearried away to Biainas. 


5. Professor Marr's reading is bi-li-ya-s. But the corre- — 
sponding form biduyas (ACV, 34, and XCVIIm, 12) indicates 
that du should be read. If fi is nght, it would have to be 
explained by the interchange of d and ] in many of the 
Asianic languages which presuppose a sound similar to that 
of the Welsh Il. 

KAS (kharren) is phonetically rendered kharie in ACVIm, 7, 
compared with XCVIIm, 8. 


ob SOME KEW VANSIC INSCRIPTIONS 


Nos. LV, LAXXIT, LXXXIV 
Not long before his death Professor Nikolsky was able to 
take photographs and squeezes of these three inscriptions 
with the result that the reading of them has been corrected 
and amended in several places. 
No. LV, In |, 3 the reading is :— 
8U-si-ni u8-ti-ib-ti-ni ma-gu-u-la-ni bu-ra-as-tu-li 
one government under(?) having appointed a governor 
In magillani we may have a compound with «la “ middle”. 
L 5. MAT Ar-qu-qi-i-ni IV SARRU-MES  i-pa-ni 
af the land of Arquais the 4 kings ipant 
ay+ti-ni tsi1-i-ni-a 
who were called, the people of the lake. 
1. 6 MAT Sa-na-dhu-n-i-ni. 
1.10, The country of Piruainis is identified by Nikolsky 
with the modern Aparan, Melainis with Mola, 
and Useduinis with Ushakan. 


1,12, 1-pa-ni apeti-ni [D.P.] Ri-i-du-a-i-ni 
ipans who were called, helonging to Riduais 
MAT ba-ba-ni-a 
distant peoples 


L. 18. AN IM ALU MAT-+-MAT/-MES .. 
For Teisbas the city countries . 
No, LAXXIT. There is no lacuna between ll. 3 and 4, 
For Siriguginé read Arguginé. 
No. LAXXITV. 1.3: ... mea-lu [BIT] ha “Ti Su-u-i-ni. 
See No. Ixxxv, 2. 
L 7. baddi-ni-e AN [Khal-}di-[ni} 
To all the Kialdises, 
14... da-u-ni kha-dhu-bj is-ti-[ni] 
I cut off the boundary. 


EXHIBITION OF CHINESE ART IN BERLIN 


On the 23rd January, 1926, there came into being the 
Gesellachaft fiir Ostasiatische Kunst with headquarters in 
Berln, The success of the Society is measured by the fact 
that on its third birthday it numbered no less than 1,000 
members. The aims of the Society are to promote lectures 
and exhibitions, and to issue periodical and other pub- 
ications. From the beginning of this year the periodical 
became merged with the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, which is 
now the official organ of the Society, The president is 
Dr. William Solf, German Ambassador at Tokyé, the vice- 
president Dr. Herbert von Klemperer, and the chief secretary 
Professor Otto Kiimmel. Among the officers and supporters 
of the Society are the leading German scholars and collectors 
interested in Asiatic art. 

The most ambitious enterprise of the Society is the 
Exhibition of Chinese Art which opened on the 12th January 
and will close on the 2nd April. In this it is asscciated 
with the Preussische Akademie der Kiinste, and the loan of 
the Academy's galleries allows of a display on magnificent 
lines. Most of the famous collections in Europe and 
America are represented in the Exhibition, and there are 
some 1,300 objects drawn from more than 170 sources in 
thirteen countries. A catalogue is issued at the wonderfully 
cheap price of 3 marks, and it contains deseriptions of 1,125 
objects, each of which is represented with a miniature photo- 
graph. To an enlarged and revised edition, now in prepara- 
tion, the later accessions will be added. The coemopolitan 
scope of the enterprise extends to a series of lectures which 
are attracting large audiences. As at present arranged, the 
list is as follows :— 

J. G. Andersson’ (Stockholm), ‘“ Prahistorische Kultur- 
beziehungen zwischen Nordchina und dem naheren Orient.”’ 

JRAS. APRIL 1999, ra 
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G. Borévka (Leningrad), “ Die russischen Grabungen in der 
Mongolei.” 

J. Hackinn (Paris), “Die buddhistische Kunst in 
Afohanistan.”’ 

R. L. Hobson (London), “ Ceramics of the Period Sung to 
the End of Ming.” 

B. Rackham (London), “ The later Chinese Ceramics.” 

W. P. Yetts (London), “ The Technique of Bronze Casting 
in Ancient China.” 

All mediums of artistic expression, except architecture, 
receive adequate representation in the extensive galleries of 
the Academy. The main basis of arrangement is chronological, 
and the ample space at the disposal of the organizers permits 
schemes of grouping without crowding and without prejudice 
to archeological and esthetic standards. In fact, the difficult 
task of setting out the numerous and diversified exhibits has 
been achieved with signal taste and discrimination, 

The range covered by the Exhibition is too wide for 
detailed discussion in a short notice ; but one highly important 
feature must be mentioned. It is the presence of objects 
excavated from tombs in Northern Mongolia by the Kozlév 
Expedition. A review of the report on these finds appeared 
in JRAS. for 1926, pp. 555-8, and I wrote a longer and 
illustrated account in the Burlington Magazine for April, 
1926. Among the finds, few of which may be attributed to 
local origin, are products of Hellenic, Iranian, Seythian, 
Sarmation, Chinese, and ancient Siberian art. Their prime 
importance as clues to channels of cultural contacts betwee 
China and foreign countries has been generally recognized, as 
also their probable period. But not till July of last year was 
documentary proof discovered to support the surmise that the 
tombs dated from about the beginning of our era, An 
inscription scratched on the edge of the hase of a lacquered 
bow] was then for the first time noticed by Professor Otto 
Kimmel, although the bowl had been repeatedly examined 
ginee it Was excavated several years before. The inseription, 
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as deciphered by Professor Kiimmel, is as follows: ft AR 
RFA ALLER RH TCR TR KK 
“ The ninth moon, fifth year of the chien-p‘ing period [2 B.0.] 
Craftsman Wang T‘an-ching; painter Huo; craftsman I; 
supervisor T’ien-wu. Few are able to travel to Leningrad, 
and the opportunity afforded in Berlin of seeing these well- 
preserved relics of 2,000 years ago is therefore specially 
welcome. They offer an illuminating supplement to the Han 
objects discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Eastern Turkestan 
and by Japanese archeologists in Corea. 


W. Percevat Yerrs. 
BEELIE, 
ala Jonwary, 1920, 


(1) ON KUR.GI.HU, KURKU=THE CRANE 


AUR.GI.AU, kurki, about which we know the following 
details: (1) it has been compared to the Syr. [29309 “ crane” 
(Amiaud, 24, 1m, 46); (2) it occurs as far back as the Drehem 
texts, where it is mentioned with UZ.BANDA (duck 1), 
amd doves (Delaporte, RA. 1911, 189),) and occurs in the 
later Assyrian texts of everyday life (e.g. Johns, Ass. Deeds, 
1003 ff.) and late Babylonian contracts (see SAT. No. 5369). 
Tt is a bird proper to be offered to the gods (cf. Sargon, 
Khorsabad, 168), and so from this we may account it a bird 
valuable for the table ; (3) its name perhaps comes from its 
ery, or possibly is connected with furkanii, “ turmeric,” 
from its colour; (4) the medical receipts of CT. xxi, 49, 2, 
and AAR. 182 (see Ass. Med. Texts, 102, 3) recommend 
practically every part of the young turki-bird to be used as a 
salve after bemg rendered down, which shows that it must 
be a fairly large bird and important as a source of grease. 

We can thus define Aurkii as a fairly large fat bird, sought 
aiter for the table, an ancient inhabitant of Mesopotamia, 
with a cry like furk, or possibly related to the colour (saffron) 
of turmeric (kurkani#), and presumably from Lao}a9 a crane. 

1 Cf. Scheil, F.A., 1925, 50, period of dynasty ‘of Ur. 
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This old identification is apparently cerrect. Either 
Grus communis or G. virgo (the demoiselle crane) are 
probable candidates for the word, and I have often seen 
cranes (of some species) flying high over Mosul in the winter. 

The Araba told me they were excellent eating, and this is 
said of the common crane in the Middle Ages in England, as 
“furnishing a dish fit for the table of princes” (Penny 
Cyclopedia, xi, 171). Both kinds of crane are in general 
appearance greyish, anc this is the case of the exterior of the 
turmeric root (Rhind, Veg. Aingdom, 518), the interior being 
a deep, lively yellow. The cry of the common crane is said 
to be coorr, sufficiently near to Aurk. 

[a53aD is used in Jer., viii, 7: Post (Diet. Bible, i, 516) 
says that in the absence of evidence in its favour, we must 
drop the crane from the fauna of the Bible. Payne Smith 
(Thesaurus) gives the meaning as Grus or perhaps Hirwndo, 
mentioning the Gk. Kipey, xipxos. Dozy (Swpp.) gives 
“cieogne " for oF 5, but there is no doubt that the 
Mesopotamian Arab means “ crane when he uses this word, 

The goose, with its cackle, and the use made of its preage, 
certainly rather suggests itself for hurkii, and I had, | confess, 
thought that Aurki might be some bird such as the ruddy 
shelldrake (Tadorna easarca, L.), with a usual note kark or 
kape (Howard Saunders, Manual of British Birds, 410), 
thus connected with furkani, or even the Brent Goose 
(Bernicla brenta, Pallas), with a call-note cronk or Aonk 
(Saunders, 400). But on my revisiting Mosul in 1927, the 
striking appearance of the cranes together with the Arab 
view of their delicacy as food, went some way towards con- 
vincing me that there was every reason to accept kurkil as 


ib q TE 


crane . 
(2) SIKREU =“ cat” 


None of the words sikki, miazu, aisu, humgiru, has as yet 
been satisfactorily settled, although Ebeling in his translation 
of the text KAR. 174 (Die bab. Fabel, 42) suggests “ Maus (2) ” 
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for prazu, which is right, but unnecessarily cautious. For 
Hikii he save: “ was dibbd, das mehrfach vorkommt (vzgl. 
B. WA. 10255) fiir ein Tier bezeichnet, ist noch nicht mit 
sicherhert zu sagen. Ks scheint in Bewisserungsrohren zu 
leben, s. ebenda, also eme Ratte 7?” 

I confess I see no difficulty in determining at least two ; 
piazu, which can go down the snake's hole must be a mouse, 
and the iii, from which it flees must be the cat (not a rat) : 
place la ath sikki ina hurri sirt eruba umma mudlahhu iipuranni 
fulmeu, “The mouse lee inte the snake's hole with the cat 
at its heels, saying ‘a snake-charmer has sent me (with 1) 
Greeting *.” 

Again, on p. 44, AN. NIN. PIS lapan kalbi ina namgabi , 
halite ki ithit-ma ina bab namgabi . . ., AN.NIN. PIS idtw 
wangsah w-sa(?)... “~ The cat [fled] before the dog into the 
gutter; when the dog leapt up .. . at the opening of the 
gutter the cat laughed (?) from the gutter [at him].” It 
can hardly be “ rat (?) "as Ebeling suggests. The two passages 
are clear: the translation for sikhi is clearly “cat”, the 
idea of hostility between cat and dog being as common in the 
Kast as with us: ef. the late Hebrew magical charm (PSBA. 
1907, 287). “ For hate: take the egg of a black hen and boil 
it in urine and give half of it to a dog and half of it to a cat, 
and say: ‘As these hate one another, so may hatred fall 
between N., son of N., and N,, son of N.” For the cat going 
into a pipe (hallalanis), cf. Sarg. Ann., 336. Interesting, there- 
fore, is the Sumerian AN.NIN.PIS =dikki, “cat,” in 
relation with PIS =piazu “ mouse” (as above): AN .NIN. PIS 
will mean “ Mistress of the Mouse”, an amusing title; equally 
so AN.NIN.PIS =arru ga imki (Br. 11103) “king of 
wisdom ", the traditional view taken of the cat. In my 
Devils, 1, 155, |. 216, hima SARE asurrd wssanu dunu “ (the 
devils) make the wall to stink like cats * (like cats all over the 
world, not “ mice", as T had it); and still more K. 3200 
Haupt, Nimrodepos, 51, 14, the protecting deities of Erech 
(i.e. the lion-colossi) turn to &kké (cats, smaller editions of 
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themse vas), and 0 out through the gutters Interesting is the 
animal Hkhi sammatum ralntum (Gadd, CT. xxxix, 27, 15) 
“a great odorous cat”, and the omen ibid., |. 16, “If a cat 
4a hul p]-pi Saknat(at) (Lam indebted to Mr. Gadd fordeciphering 
the broken character) appears in a man’s house" (general 
harm to the house will follow). Hu-up-pat énd™ (KAR. 182, 
r, 10, which explains /uep-pi ent of CT’. xviii, 24, 4, Holma 17) 
at once shows what is meant by hupm: it is the “ blindness” 
of the new-born kitten, merely the closed eyelids (a) 
texit, oceaecavit). Another kind is the Akhil bid “ cat of 
the woods ". “ If Adad lets his voice resound like a cat of the 
woods “ (K. 2619, Del. HWB., 50), presumably a panther or 

In a medical text, 4M. 34, 1, 17, we have gikkii EDIN.NA 
(“of the field”), for which both #ikki and aigu (SAI. 396) 
are the equivalents. In C7’. xxxv, 5, #i-ik-ku-u, nam-maé-tu 
nam-mes-Su-u, ha-ma-ag-si-ru, pi-a-ru are all given as 
equivalents of the sign PES, PIS, Humsiru (Br, 11936) must 
be a variant of hamagsiru. Sikki, however, is not given else- 
where as a value for PIS, PES, or equivalent of the others 
(I take it, of course, that piazu is not the same as aisu), and 
I think it must be a mistake; PIS so definitely = piazu 
(“mouse “), Aumgiru, while it is AN.NIN.PIS which is 
sikki (“ cat”). The remaining values must be for mice and 
such small deer. 

Nammaitu, nammassi are generally accepted as p4" 
“creeping things”; mammaéte is defined in Gadd, CT. 
Xxxvill, 44, as n. of the field (seri), of the land (kidi), of the 
hills (Sadi), of the water (mé), which suggests a rat, if some 
definite animal is required. estos “ ichneumon,” is a possible 
comparison. PIS.*UR.RA “ mouse of the poof” occurs 
AM. 66, 6,3 (No. 419); 73, 2, 7 (No. 182); 90, 1, 4, and 11 
(No. 244), and it is tabu to eat its flesh on the seventh 
day lest the eater fall sick of ahhazu (AAR. 147, rev. 8). 
PIS eli field-mouse ", KAR. 194, 2. The gall of the mouse 
s prescribed AM, 4, 1, 3. 

* These numbers refer to my forthcoming tranalations, 
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(3) KAMUNU="RED WORMS” 

It is proper here to discuss UZU.DIR (= kamunu), lit. 
“red flesh", for which “mouse” (Hunger, Tieromina, 
106) has been suggested, a view with which I cannot agree. 
There are three kinds, kamwnu simply, kamun Sadi, and 
kamunu géri, and an omen is taken from the appearance of 
the first two in the land (Virolleand, Adad, ni, 19). “If 
kamunte appears in a desert place,” that desert will be 
inhabited ; if one appears in an inhabited house, that house 
will be rumed (Boissier, Chor, 2), The word occurs near 
‘‘gnake and anzuzu: and in other omens kamun séri may 
appear in a house, street, or latrime. AKamunu appeared in 
the court of the Temple of Nabi (Harper, Letters, iv, 367). 

Its use in medicine in 4M. 57,3, 10, No. 89, with alkali, roses, 
and salt, as well as in a similar fashion in AAR. 186, rev. 22, 
kamunu with arzallu (Crataegus Azarolus?) and *Solanum 
as ointment, and ib., obv. 9, kKamuwn Sadi with gall-apples (*), 
also an ointment, is indicative. If it were so large an animal 
even as a mouse we should have been told what particular 
part to use. It is clearly some living thing which is of a nature 
to be pounded up whole with these vegetable drugs, and from 
this and from its name “red flesh ” I suggest the ordinary 
red worm, as distinct from fulfu, the white maggot of 
corruption. 

In the birth omens “if a woman bears ibi da kamuni” 
(K. 8274, 17, Dennefeld, 33), ibi may perhaps be connected. 
with Lo crassus, tumidue (i.e, a bunch of worms 1). 

R. Campsett THOMPSON. 


NOTES ON THE PHILADELPHIA AND YALE TABLETS 
OF THE GILGAMISH EPIC 

In the Publications of the Babylonian Section of the Uni- 

versity Museum, Philadelphia, vol. x, pp. 211-20, and plates 

Ixiii-Ixviii, I published and edited Tablet II of the old 

Babylonian edition of the Gilgamish Epic. From the same 
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source the Yale Babylonian Collection obtained Tablet IIT, 
which was published and edited by Jastrow and Clay, Yale 
Oriental Series, Researches, vol. iv, 3. Both tablets carry three 
columns on the obverse and reverse respectively. Inasmuch 
as Jastrow with the help of Professor Chiera claimed to have 
found a good many errors, and their corrections were unfortu- 
nately accepted on their face value by some scholars, it 
appears to be necessary to indicate the corrections which 
are correct and those which are incorrect. I have re-examined 
the Philadelphia tablet by means of the photographs and a 
collation of all disputed points by Dr, Legrain, Curator of 
the Babylonian Section of the University Museum. I am 
bound to confess that I fail to understand how so many 
erroneous corrections could have been made, after the correct 
copy was before these two scholars, and even when the 
corrections make impossible grammatical constructions. The 
following notes reveal the true condition of the text. 

Col, 1, 5. id-da-tim is right. J. and C. it-lu-tim is wrong. 
Also Ebeling in Gressmann’s Alt-orientalische Texte um 
Alten Testament, 186, 5, erroneously “ zwischen den Mannen”. 

I, 6. ka-ka-bu is probably right, against my ka-ha-"a. 

I, 7. The reading ki-is-rum is impossible. Text exactly 
like my copy. Correct also Ebeling, ibid., |. 7. 

I, 10. Text probably UNU-Ki, against my ad-y. 

I, 15. mu-di-a-at is right, but BA above Di has the 
perpendicular shaft extending downward between DI and A. 

I, 20. Text ta-mar-éu-ma = -fa-ha-du at-ta. Damaged 
sign in no case GIM-SAL. Reading mué-ta-ha-du possible ? 
In any case a derivation from hadé is certain ; ef. |, 32. 

T, 22. At end my copy is right, but 4s should be shaded. 
Jastrow and Chiera’s text false, also Ebeling’s translation. 

I, 23. Text ta-tar-ra-ad-iu. SU of J. and C. false. 

I, 24, Text as in my copy. Most likely i-ti-lam-ma, from 
na alu, 


' Ungnad's suggestion, 24, 4, 17, to read fatanuery from forddy is 
equally fale, The verb is ard. See Dhorme, Choiz de Texter, 108, 36, 
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I, 32. Reading is ahta-du against my copy. 

Col. I, 4. Text, tr... Aa-mudisu we lu-un, J. and C.'s 
text di-da-sa (1) +p-ti-[e] 1s false. dup-lu-wn, naturally 
possible. The text is =) sf ey] -lu-un. 

IT, 5. Text asin my copy. amis clear, J. and C. wrong, 

I], 11. a-ne-tal-ko not a-na-tal-ka as Jastrow reads. 

LI, 13. ta-af-ta-na-al-la-ak as my copy. 

II, 19. No traces of gi or ma on the tablet. My copy is 
right. J. and C. wrong. 

IT, 20. Last sign as my copy. ma not vu. Copy of line is 
right. 

IT, 31. My copy is right. ga-az-cu, J, and C. wrong. 

TI, 32. Atma LU? ie. temerim?t In no case AN. My 
copy 18 correct. 

(Col. IW, 21. Nosign legible between su and ta or uv. Traces 
as I gave them. 

Il, 30. My text is right, % not w. J. and C. wrong. 
igsakoun SI B-me-e§ mu-si-a-ti (not tem). rei 
“shepherds”, In no case is the plural re'titi! Lines 28-31, 
“ He seed his weapon, attacking the panthers (labi wgirrt), 
which fall upon! shepherds in the night, and he gave respite 
to the wild mountain goats,” wiapis probably from napitew. 
In no case can Jastrow’s interpretation be correct. See 
Ungnad, ZA. 34, 18; Ebeling, ibid., 188, 1. 111. 

TIT, 33. sé-ti-lu na-ki-di ra-bu-tum “The great shepherds 
reposed ", with Jastrow, My copy is right, but translation 

IT, $5. My copy is probably right; wa-ru-uim. In no 
case gid-ru-um. Legrain thinks the sign may be pa-(ru-win). 

Reverse I, 11. The first word is m-nw not lim-nu. Copy 
right. The last sign ka? against my copy, but uncertain. 
According to Legrain, the text is mi-nw a-la-ku-ka (1) na-af- 
[ |-ka (?) “ How is thy way (of life)...’ Also Ebeling, 
ibid,, 188, 141 is wrong. 

I, 14. After tim, ik most uncertain. 

' Cf. mbkip mida-du, RA, 16, 92, No, 54, 6. 
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I, 16. ‘Text uncertam. Copy rnght so far as possible, 
but Aal-Iu-tim is most probable. 

I, 18. Second sign is la, not ad. ¢-mi-sa (J. and C.) is 
erroneous. tk-la-at may be right (J. and C.), but my 
copy is otherwise right. Jastrow’s translation and text 
impossible. Kbeling’s rendering of I, 16-18 = Gressmann, 
ibid., 188, 146-8, is certainly false. 

Rev. If, 11. My copy is right. si-ma (J. and C.) is false. 
A reading e¢-si-[im-ta], with Ebeling, ibid., 188, 181, probable. 
All traces precise in copy. 

Il, 12. +-pe-ak-ka-du is probably right against my copy. 
Legrain, . . . ak ?-du. 

IT, 18 wp-sa-nu is right. J. and C. wréanu “leader”, 
Ebeling, uréanu “ bed ”’, all false. 

II, 19. My copy itu-ru; J. and C. i-éd-ru. Sign is doubtful. 
Legrain favours éar. 

Rey. II, 31. Last sign is possibly ka, with J, and C. My 
copy su is erroneous. 

$u-tu-ur e-ly .. . at the end may well be part of the old 
Babylonian title of the Epic, “ He is made more excellent 
than ...,° as Ebeling renders it. In no case is Jastrow's 
interpretation correct. 

Tue Yate Taser 

I, 21. ru-hu-tam is for ru-’-tam “ friendship”. (Also 
Ungnad.) 

1. 87. dadamia “my muscles", (Also Ungnad.) 

Il. 107 and 194. nu-ma-at bidtum “ The forest stretched far 
away (for 10,000 double hour marches)", with Ungnad. 
numat is naturally from ~3, Arabic nawd. | 

|. 265, Read ku-ud-da, Imp. of kadddu, (Also Ebeling.) 

1, 268, i-na mit-lu-ti-ka ? and |, 269, addu “ leather pouch ” 
(with Ungnad). 

L271. Supply [#] “and” ? Le. & tahasas. 

1.274. [ay ip-lla-ah lib-ba-ka du-ug-la-ni. 

5. Lanepon. 





OBITUARY 
R. de Kerallain 

Le 5 septembre 1928 est mort, dans sa 79° année, M. René 
Prigent de Kérallain qui, plus que tout autre, a utilement 
travaillé 4 faire connaitre en France des écrivains qui sont 
parmi les plus distingués de la Grande Bretagne. I] a traduit, 
avec un tare bonheur de vocabulaire et de syntaxe, le livre 
de Frederick Pollock, Introduction @ [étude de la science 
politique, les ouvrages de H. Summer-Maive, Fssais eur le 
gouvernement populaire, Etudes sur Phistoire du droit, Le drow 
international, La querre. Mais son livre de prédilection fut 
les Asiafie Studies d'Alfred Lyall avec lequel il entretint 
une longue et intime amitié. Sa traduction, sous le titre 
Etudes sur les morurs religieuses et sociales de [ Extréme-Orient, 
contient des introductions et des notes du plus grand mérite.* 
M. de Keérallain laisse beaucoup d’ouvrages et de notes sur 
Phistoire ancienne et moderne du droit et de la navigation : 
il était le neveu de Bougainville. Personne en France n'a 
mieux connu l'anglais et |'Inde ; personne n’a mis, aul service 
d'idées plus saines, un esprit plus incisif. La mort de Barth, 
dont il fut longtemps, en sa Bretagne, le compagnon, avait 
été pour lui une perte cruelle. 

1s. Ye. 

‘Tous ces ouvrages dans Aibliothéque de [Histoire du Droit ef des 

(natitutions, E. de Boocard, 1 ruc de Médicis, Paris. 
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Linauistic Survey or Ivor, Vol. I, Part 1. By Sm Greorcr 
ApraHam Grierson, O.M., K.C.LE., Ph.D., D-.Litt., 
LL.D. 13) x 10. pp. xvi + 510. 

With the exception of Vol. I, Part IT] (by Professor Turner), 
which will contain a comparative dictionary of the Indo- 
Aryan languages, the Report on the Linguistic Survey of 
India on which the author has been engaged for upwards of 
thirty years is now complete, The necessity for auch a work 
was urged by the Congress of Orientalists held at Vienna in 
1886. Twelve years later the Government of India decided 
to undertake the linguistic survey of the whole Indian Empire 
except Burma and part of the peninsula area! Sir George 
(then Mr.) Grierson, who was pre-eminently qualified for 
the task, was placed in charge of it. 

His first, concern was to obtain an exhaustive list of all 
the languages and dialects current in every district and state 
in the area dealt with, His next was to collect specimens of 
allthese forms of speech. These included (i) a translation into 
each vernacular of the parable of the prodigal son and a 
standard list of words and test sentences and (ii) a piece of local 
folklore taken down verbatim from the lips of a native speaker 
of the language and translated word for word into English. 
Everything possible was done to ensure the complete Accuracy 
of these specimens, which formed the raw material on which. 
all the subsequent work was based. The epecimens of each 
speech-form were subjected to close analytical study in order 
to arrive at a conclusion as to its status (as a language or 
dialect) and the linguistic family or sub-family to which it 
appertains, A classified scheme of linguistic families, sub- 
families, languages and dialects was then prepared ; and the 

} Aso matter of fact all the more Important languages in the peninsuls 


area were eventually dealt with, An independent linguistic survey of 
Burma is now in progress. 
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specimens were arranged accordingly, and edited with the 
necessary notes, bibliography and explanatory memoranda, 
a skeleton grammar, and a review of the mutual affinities 
of the component parts of each group. The magnitude of the 
task is shown by the fact that in all 179 languages and 544 
dialects (belonging to four distinct linguistic families) were 
dealt with, For three years Sir George Grierson had as his 
collaborator Professor Sten Konow, who is responsible for 
about six of the twenty bulky volumes forming the Report. 
The reat, with the exception already mentioned, is from Sir 
George's own pen. The whole work discloses remarkable 
powers of analysis, deduction, and classification ; and it may 
be regarded as having settled finally all questions regarding 
the status and classification of the languages and dialects 
dealt with. 

Part 1, with which we are here concerned, and which had 
necessarily to be left to the end, opens with a review of the 
work done by previous workers in the field of Indian philology. 
The author then describes the way in which the Survey 
onginated and the methods followed in the collection, veri- 
fication, classification, and editing of the linguistic specimens. 
Finally he gives a remarkable clear and comprehensive review 
ofthe ascertained facts. Inthe scheme of classification adopted 
in the jinal review two important changes have been made 
from that in the previously published volumes. The first is 
the recognition of the Tai and Tibeto-Burman languages 
as cognate branches of a more comprehensive organism known 
ae the Tibeto-Chinese family, The second is the definite 
separation of the Munda from the Dravidian languages, 
thereby confirming the views of Max Miiller which had been 
ealled in question by Hahn. 

The Dravidian languages have no known affinity with 
those of any other family, but the Munda together with the 
Mon-Khmér languages of Further India are branches 
of the Austric linguistic family. The recognition of this family 
is due to the genius of Pater Schmidt, Its speakers, though not 
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now very numerous, are found diffused over an exceptionally 
wide area, stretching from Madagascar to Easter Island, 
off the coast of South America. The mutual relationship of 
some of these languages is, at first sight, not very obvious. 
Thus the Munda languages, like the Dravidian, are agglutina- 
tive: they have three genders and three numbers, and an 
extraordinary wealth of suffixes, while Khasi (of Assam) 
is monosyllabic ; has only two numbers and genders, and its 
help-words are invariably prefixes, 

Though the Munda languages are now spoken only in a 
small tract in the heart of India, they formerly extended 
northwards into the Himalayan area, from Kanawar on the 
west to Darjeeling on the east. Many of the Tibeto-Burman 
- Janguages now current in this extensive tract show clear signs 
of a Munda substratum, which is specially noticeable in the 
extensive use of pronominal suffixes in the conjugation of 
the verb. There is also a Munda substratum in the Dravidian 
Telugu of North Madras, 

It is in regard to the Tibeto-Burman languages that the 
Survey has broken most new ground, Of 132 languages 
examined, grammars and vocabularies had previously been 
compiled only for about twenty ; most of the others had never 
previously been put in writing, All the Tibeto-Chinese 
languages were once agglutinating, but some of them are 
now isolating—the old prefixes and suffixes have worn away, 
and each word is now a monosyllable, the modification of 
which can be made only by the addition of some other word 
which has a distinct meaning of its own. In some of the 
languages these secondary words are losing their significance 
as separate vocables, and are becoming mere prefixes and 
suffixes ; and thus the agglutinating principle is again super- 
seding the isolating. Many Tibeto-Chinese languages are 
characterized by the use of tones—the same ee A = 
may have as many as six different meanings ac 
the acoustic pitch given to it, These tones may be the sane 
of prefixes which have disappeared. 
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The three linguistic families already mentioned, though they 
claim about four-fifths of the total number of languages 
dealt with, are spoken only by one-fifth of the sg apices 
The remaining four-fifths speak Indo-Aryan languages 
these predominate everywhere except in the South and ennai 
hilly tracts in the centre and on the northern and eastern 
borders. 

Though the number of Aryan languages is small, there is 
a great wealth of dialects. In the past, the difference between 
one language or dialect and another had often escaped notice, 
as, in spite of great divergencies of idiom and construction, the 
vocabularies are generally very similar, Thus, the term Hindi 
was formerly regarded as connoting a single language spoken 
throughout the Gangetic valley from Bengal to the Punjab. Sir 
George shows that it really includes three distinct languages : 
(1) Bihari, which is more nearly allied to Bengali, Assamese,and 
Oriya than it is to the more westerly forms of speech; (2) 
Eastern Hindi, which is highly synthetic with a complicated 
system of conjugation; and (3) Western Hindi, which has 
“hardly any grammar at all, and the verb has but one real 
_ tense and two participles”. Lahnda, which was formerly 

thought to be a form of Punjabi, is shown to be an entirely 
distinct language. 

Hoernle had already pointed out that the Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars are divided into two main branches, an inner 
and an outer, He concluded that there must have been 
two separate invasions of tribes speaking Aryan languages 
and that the speakers of languages of the inner group are 
descended from the later invaders, who penetrated like a 
wedge into the area already occupied by the earlier. Sir George 
accepts the theory of an earlier and a later invasion, but 
thinks it uncertain whether the later invaders entered the 
central area, or whether, finding it already occupied by 
cognate tribes, they worked their way round them. 

It is impossible in a brief review to mention more than a 
few features of a great work like this, but mention must 
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at least be made of the Dardic or Pidaca languages spoken in 
the neighbourhood of Kashmir. A flood of light has been 
thrown on the remarkable characteristics of these archaic 
languages, of which previously very little was known. Sir 
George holda that they were brought to India by a third 
group of invaders who came later than those already men- 
tioned and whose speech had acquired certain Eranian 
characteristics before they left Persia. 

Sir George's great work has brought him widespread 
recognition, culminating in the Order of Merit, an honour 
which had never before been conferred for service in the 
Indian aphere. 

K. A, G. 


THE SAUNDARANANDA OF AsvaGHosA. Critically edited, 
with notes, by E. H. Jonnsron. 10 x 7, xvi + 171 pp. 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1928. Panjab University 
Oriental Publications. 

This edition of the Saundarananda is extremely welcome, 
as much work that needed assimilating has been done since 
the edifio princeps of MM. Haraprasad Shastri, and owing 
to the state of the MSS. still more will be wanted. 
Mr. Johnston has aimed at giving a complete description 
of the material available, so as to facilitate further work by 
others on the text, and to provide as good a text as possible. 
So far as one can judge, this work has been carefully and 
ably done, and criticism will depend upon a number of 
detailed points. The notes are not confined to critical 
questions, and they are sometimes so concise that it is not 
easy to follow the editor's thought. Cowell's Avgiras, he 
says, should be Angirasa. As a matter of fact the text may 
be either. Would it not be as well to say why Cowell was 
wrong, not in his reading, but his interpretation 

There is 4 nest of problems in the list of disciples in xvi, 
47-91. The editor says that he has only noted those not in 
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the Thera- and Therigatha. He has also used a list of nearly 
thirty mahiérivakas in the Saddharmapundarika, from which 
further conclusions might have been drawn. In that list 
the first five are the well-known five disciples who were 
first converted. Four of them are here, and we should 
certainly expect the fifth, Bhadrita. Why should he not be 
Bhadrayana, whom the editor says he cannot trace? The 
Variance, natural in verse, would be parallel to Kappiya 

and Kappaiyana in the Pali, Nor can he trace Dhautakin. 
- Why not Dhotaka? This looks a more likely guess than 
Dhammika or even than Dhautodhana, by which presumably 
Dhautodana is meant. The well-known Dravya (Dabba) 
is not even in the index. Nor is the name which is implied 
in sasaivala. But if the Pali Sivali is sanskritized and 
vrddhied we get sarvala, and this in the dual with the prefix 
ga- gives the required form. This also throws light on sa 
kapphinah in 90, where sa is not the article, but should be 
joined as prefix. The extraordinary Vupali gets no note, nor 
does the preceding Nandaka-nandamata, What seems to 
be wanted is to join the two words again, and then we get 
a normal dual (-mdtiv) and also the normal form of Upéli’s 
name. Nandamata may be corrupt. The difficulty is hardly 
removed by identifying him with a Pali lady Nandamata. 
The editor also thinks that Ksema and Sujatavatea are ladies, 
not because of anything in the Sanskrit, but apparently 
because all he could find in the Pali are Khema and Sujata. 
And what sort of a compound is Ksemajito? All other 
such compounds in the list are duals. He is probably right 
in not taking Vatsa (Pali Vaccha) as a separate name, as the 
Calcutta edition does. Kondeya (Kaundeya ?) he has not 
traced. It has every appearance of being not a separate 
name but a patronymic, and belonging to the following 
name Kapya. One reason for this is that we then get exactly 
sixty names. Is it not significant that not long before, so 
the legend says, Buddha had sent out sixty disciples to 
preach? The editor is doubtful whether Krmila is the Pali 
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Kimbila. But Krmila occurs here along with Nanda and 
Aniruddha, just as Kimbila in the Vinaya with Nandiya and 
Anuruddha, What makes it practically certain is that in 
the Pali Kimbila also occurs as Kimila, and this makes the 
emendation Krmiga, who is said to be a beneficent Yaksa, 
still leas likely, We can thus find all the names in the Pali 
without, however, being certain that they always correspond, 
and a better knowledge of Aévaghosa’s sources will doubtless 
give more light. 

The editor hopes some day to supply a translation, to which 
we shall look forward as another stage in the interpretation 
of the poem. 

Epwarp J. Tuomas, 


Tux Gops or Norraern Buppuism: Their history, icono- 
graphy, and progressive evolution through the Northern 
Buddhist countries. By Auice Gerry, with a general 
introduction on Buddhism translated from the French of 
J. Deniker. Llustrations from the collection of H. H. 
Getty. 11} x9, lii +220 pp. 2nd ed. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1928. 

When the first edition of this work was reviewed in these 
pages, it was welcomed as a successful attempt to fill the 
gap in works on the iconography of Mahayina Buddhism. 
The present edition has been revised and some further 
divinities added, as well as illustrations, One of these is a 
and his parivera”. There are three references to Bhaigaj- 
yaguru in the index, but this one has been overlooked in 
revising the index. A new divinity in this edition is said 
to be Mahi Mayari, “the deification of a magic formula 
called *the Golden Peacock Charm'”. It ig not clear, 
however, why the author should try to link her with the 
Jitaka in which the golden goose gave a golden feather to 
his former family. In this tale there is neither peacock nor 
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spell, nor mention of a “sun-bird". Is not a more likely 
connection with the Peacock Jitakas (Nos. 159, 491), where 
the actual spell as uttered by the golden peacock to the sun 
is given? It would be interesting to know what relation 
it has to the Mahamayiri vidyarajii in the R.A.8. collection, 
and the Kanjur. The illustration accompanying it shows a 
pinky-cheeked goddess dressed in green, though here and 
on p. 127 she is called Sarasvati. Yet in the text Sarasvati's 
colour is said to be white and Maha Mayiiri’s green. Is the 
author aware that Mayiiri is merely an adjective, and that 
her name is really Mayiiri Vidya ? 

The illustrations still remain confined to those from the 
collection of Mr. H. H. Getty. Although it is a wonderful 
collection, it can hardly be said to be adequate to illustrating 
a work that claims to include all the fairly important deities, 
and to give their history and evolution. As the author 
disclaims a knowledge of Sanskrit it would not be fair to 
analyse her use of the texts or the spelling of words, but it 
would have been prudent to have had the aid of a Sanskrit 
scholar in revising the marking of the letters in the Sanskrit 
words used in the text. 





Enwarp J, THomas. 





GoraMa THE Man. By Mrs. Ruys Davins, D.Litt., M.A. 
7 x 5, pp. 302. London: Luzac and Co., 1928. 

THE Mininpapanno. Edited by V. Trenckner. (Photo- 
graphic reprint with general index by C. J. Rynannes, 
and an index of gathis and thematic table of contents 
by Mrs. Ruys Davips.) Forlong Fund, vol. v. 9 x 6, 
pp. xii + 466. Royal Asiatic Society, 1928. 

The first of these works deals with Buddha and his message, 
or, as Mrs. Rhys Davids prefers to call him, Gotama. There is 
no doubt of the seriousness of the criticisms contained in it, 
not only for professed Buddhists, but for all who look upon 
authoritative expositions of Buddhism as reproducing the 
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original teaching. Buddha speaks in the first person. “ That 
the Man himeelf should, as living man, here tell his message, 
as well as all that tended to produce that super-growth may 
prove to be a way of showing the truer things that lie beneath.” 
Whatever is to be understood by these words, the whole has 
to be taken as a restating and correcting of the usual views, 
and in some cases even of Buddha's own views. On the 
itman-doctrine he says: “ Mainly I worded man negatively. 
I was wrong. But I wished to avoid, when speaking of * the 
man ’, the implication of anything in him beimg unchanging, 
un-" werdend *, such as the word affan (dtman) in my day 
imphed.” As for Nirvina, “I had the very horror of this 
teaching, I had a strong faith in the reality of other worlds.” 
Instead of this final goal, to be “ jumped into" at death or 
before death, “my Way was really and truly sangsdra - 
the way.all must go a-wayfaring ; Magga (or marga [sic]) is 
how to walk in sangedra. (As you know, magga is ‘ means’, 
‘method,’ as much as “ way’, ‘road.’) Fully worded, Magya 
is “the way one ought to walk in the way one must wall ',”" 
The corruption of the teaching, due to the editing monks, 
began even in Buddha's lifetime. It was at Sivatthi that the 
collecting and revising of the many sayings went on, “ They 
well knew I differed from them in this or that. But even when 
I gave my wording, they displaced it, as I have shown you, 
by their own.” Even his greatest disciples failed him. Kassapa 
the Great “did much harm with his ascetic values. He was 
very self-willed—you know that from the books—TI had no 
influence over him.” “ Upali respected me, but not as a 
manager.” As for Ananda, “ I. too, liked his worthiness, but 
not his mind. His will was not very worthy ; it ran too much 
on worldly things,” and, worse still, poor Rahula “ was not 
a truth-speaker, cost truth-speaking what it might... He 
would speak things not true to gain effect. I did not move him 
much. He left the Order after many years.” It now becomes 
clear why Buddha, settled in his old age at Sivatthi, should 
have set off on a tour through some obscure villages at the 
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age of eighty, “IT had never taken that last tour, had I not 
been in a fit of despair at the way in which men were wording 
my teaching not in the way I willed it should be worded.” 
No wonder that on going to another world he found that 
“to look back on what I had just left caused me more worry 
than happiness. I was tasting a better world, yet it was as 
if I had failed on earth.” 

The chief emphasis of the book appears to lie in the con- 
demnation of the anatta theory. This portion is a complete 
reversal of the interpretation of Buddhism according to the 
psychology of Spencer, Bain, and Croom Robertson. The 
view that Nirvana meant, for the monks, extinction seems to 
be retained, but it is vigorously denied that it was Buddha's 
teaching. This, however, verges on metaphysics, and we are 
told that “here is no system of metaphysic or of ethics ; 
here is what we call religion". The last chapter, “ Last words 
to earth,” will give the Buddhists much to think about. It is 
an indictment of the ideals of Buddhism as now understood 
both in the East and the West. ‘‘ Men cannot value as I 
valued in my teaching so as to have values worthy for all 
time. The values were worthy then. A more-value is needed 
now. The right values are not the values that were Buddhist.” 
It remains to be seen how the defenders of the faith, the 
Dharmapalas of London, Ceylon, and Japan, will welcome 
new light. 

This new edition of the Milindapafiha has been brought out 
on the mitiative of the Pali Text Society, which asked the 
Forlong Trust for a grant, undertaking to make up any deficit. 
The study of this work ought to receive a renewed impulse 
through the care and labour now bestowed on it by 
Mr. Rylands and Mrs. Rhys Davids, for which all students of 
this important text will be thankful. 

Enwarp J, THosas. 
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A History or Sanskrit Lirerature. By A. BerriepaLe 
Keir. 9 = 6, pp. xxxvi + 575. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1928. 

The tatle of this book may suggest the question what relation 
it has to others with an almost identical title, but quite 
unnecessarily. Not only are Vedic works, the epics and 
puranas, excluded, but the classical drama as well. The result 
is that it has been possible to discuss the real literature, the 
kavya, the lyric, and the literary prose of fables, tales, and 
romances with a wealth of detail and illustration that makes 
the whole a fascinating volume. It also includes chapters on 
the aims and achievements of Sanskrit poetry, Indian theories 
of verse and literary criticism, and the relation of the literature 
to the West on a scale never attempted before. This forms 
the bulk of the work. A further section deals more concisely 
with the scientific literature—lexicography, grammar, law, 
polities, philosophy and religion, medicine, astronomy, 
astrology, and mathematics. It is treated much more concisely 
than the rest, but it is evident that to deal with the subject 
matter would have meant writing a history of science and 
philosophy. Some of it has a rather truncated appearance, 
especially Jaimism and Buddhism, owing to the fact that only 
Sanskrit works are included in the plan. Jainism gets a page 
and «a half and Buddhism less than six. 

The absence of the earliest stages of the literature is to some 
extent compensated for by an introductory portion, which 
deals with the history of the language, the origin of Sanskrit, 
the extent of its use, its development as literature, and also 
(we are told) its relations to the literary Prakrits and Pali 
and to the vernaculars. Pili is only twice mentioned in the 
index, and we find it. referred to as an artistic creation by 
the Buddhists made by recasting their own Prikzitic speech 
with the aid of the Vedic language. Perhaps more discussion 
and definiteness will be wanted to dislodge the theories that 
have clustered round this subject for over half a century. 
In all these questions of linguistics and literary criticism it is 
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inevitable that much that is contentious and disputable should 
be raised, and it is likely that scholars who find their views 
set aside as implausible, clearly unsuccessful, quite 
unwarranted, or without probative force will have something 
tosay. But all are not treated so curtly. Mironov’s view that 
the name Avalokitedvara is from Avalokita-svara con- 
taminated with lokejvara is given without comment. 
Dr. Mironov has not told us what sort of a compound he thinks 
Avalokita-svara is, nor what it could mean to an Indian, and 
it would have been extremely interesting to know 
Professor Keith's own view. 

Not the least valuable portion is the long preface, which 
owing to the delay in publication has made it possible to notice 
the new discoveries and theories of the last two years, such 
as the date of Kalidasa, new evidence for the connection 
of Greek with Indian fables, the plays of Bhisa, the authen- 
ticity of the Arthasistra, and the date of the philosophical 
siitras, There are two full indexes, but neither Amarakoga nor 
Bhatitkavya is in them. The explanation appears to be that 
these are merely the usual names of those works, and they must 
be looked for under their proper names. Nine pages are 
devoted to Magha, but throughout the section we are not 
told that the name of the poem bemg discussed is 

Epwarp J. THomas. 
CATALOGUE OF THE Corns IN THE [NpIAN Museum, CALCUTTA. 
Volume IV. Edited by Jonw Attan. With 26 collo- 
type plates. 10 x 7. Oxford, 1928. Price £2 net. 

This weleome volume deals with the modern series of 
Indian coms. The War interfered considerably with the 
original project, but three sections were completed and have 
been produced under the editorship of Mr. John Allan, Deputy 
Keeper of the Coins, British Museum. 

In the first section Mr. C. J. Brown, who is a master of the 
subject, writes on the coins of Awadh (Oudh); there are two 
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plates. The series of the kings of Oudh are straightforward ; 
those of the Nawab-Wazirs present difficulties. Mr. Brown 
contends with good reason that the coins struck at Stibah 
Awadh nominally in 1229 4.4., regnal year 26, were in reality 
issued by the rebel authorities in Lucknow during the Mutiny: 
this attribution has been confirmed in a note contributed by 
Sir Richard Burn to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1922. The collection is strong in the more abundant issues, 
but rarities are lacking. 

The second section describes coins of Mysore and mis- 
cellaneous coins of South India, with six plates; the author 
18 the late Dr. J. R. Henderson, C.LE., formerly 
Superintendent of the Madras Museum. The bulk of the 
Mysore series belong to that capricious genius Tipi Sultan, 
who mstituted a new era, devised strange and fantastic labels 
for the years and months, and changed the names of the 
current money, weights, and measures. The miscellaneous 
South Indian coins include samples of the issues of the French 
and British East India Companies. 

In the third section it is the formidable task of Mr. W. H. 
Valentine to deal with the coins of Native States. The con- 
fusion and anarchy attending the disruption of the Mughal 
Empire were reflected in the nature of the money of the 
succession States. These unattractive pieces are often uncouth 
and illegible ; in many cases local knowledge is indispensable 
to their correct attribution, Yet their study is important, and 
the material is quickly disappearing, eo it is fortunate that 
Mr, Valentine had a vocation for this work, He did not live 
to see his valuable contribution in print, and we lament his 
loss. The coins are those struck in the States. of Bombay 
Presidency and Western India generally, Rajputina and 
Central India; the Native States of Bengal, the United 
Provinces, and the Punjab are absent, The section is 
complete in itself as regards the States described. In 
addition to an instructive general introduction, the coin- 
list of each State is prefaced by an adequate note of a 
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historical and numismatic nature. There are eighteen 
plates. The unelucidated isaue illustrated at pl. xxvi, 7, 
exhibits the couplet of Muhammad Shah's first year, which 
was at one time attributed to Nekosiyar; the mint-name 
begins with Sarkar. 

The editor has added useful indexes of rulers, mints, 
ornaments, types, denominations, and legends, and a full 
glossary. The work is beautifully produced. 

| R. B. WuHirrenean. 
Inpra THrovucH tHe Aces. A Survey of the Growth of 
Indian Life and Thought. By JapUNATH Sarkar, 
M.A., C.1.E., Hon. Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
43x 7, pp. iti +140. Caleutta: M. C. Sarkar-and 
Bons, 1928. 2s. 6d. 

This little book contains the first course of the Sir William 
Meyer Lectures delivered at the Madras University in 1928, 
and consequently, in those short limits, as the author states, 
can only consist of generalizations and give the broad features 
of the country’s development. It practically confines itself 
to Northern India, and all the illustrations of the British 
period are taken from Bengal and Bengali literature. The 
causes which led to the spread of Buddhism, and to the 
transition from Buddhism back to Hinduism, are clearly and 
interestingly sketched; so also is the brief review of the 
growth of English Education in Bengal. Professor Sarkar 
writes without partiality or bias, and, from the special study 
that he has made of the Muhammadan period, is peculiarly 
fitted, for a Hindu writer, to give a just and appreciative 
view of the influence which Muhammadan administration and 
institutions have had on the evolution of India. The book 
gives an interesting and clearly written review of the successive 
factors which have contributed to the composite development 
of the India of the present day. 





E. H. C. Wass. 
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A Bewxcatr Paoneri Reaper. By Susrm Kumar 
Cuatrers1, M.A. (Caleutta), D.Litt. (London). 4} x 
7}, pp. 134. University of London Press, 1928. 5s, 

The object of this book is stated to be to assist those 
who wish to learn the spoken Bengali language, as well as to 
furnish new material to those who are interested in phonetics 
im general. It embodies the latest methods of phonetic 
teaching of a foreign language, and as such forms a fitting 
continuation to Bengali Self Taught by the same author, 
The extracts piven from standard authors are entirely in the 
colloquial language. “The pronunciation is that of the 
author. It may bs taken as being typical of the educated 
pronunciation of Calcutta, which is the recognize a 
for Bengali.” 

There is also a vocabulary in which the words are 
alphabetically arranged according to their phonetic spelling 
under thirty-five “ essential phonemes”. The words are also 
given in Bengali character, which is very necessary where, for 
example, words so differently spelt as =tty, wtera, and 
fafe all appear under the same pronunciation Ji-. 
Assuming the correctness of the phonetic equivalents, the 
vocabulary would seem to show that a change of pronunciation 
is taking place in the case of some words. No difference is 
made in the pronunciation of the long and short vowels i 
and uw, and, to take a typical example, gopin is given for 
etrera and gots for sf. There used to be a distinct difference 
between the pronunciation of the first syllables of these two 
words. It is not possible to go into the subject further in 
the present notice. 

The book should be of great assistance to any one learning 
Bengali, provided that the actual spelling of each word is 
carefully learnt at the same time as its pronunciation. 


i. H.C. W. 
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Minrrany System or THe Maratraas. By SureNDRANATH 
Sex. 81 x 5}, pp. 297. Calcutta: The Book Company, 
Ltd., 1928. 

The well-known author of this little book is to be congratu- 
lated on the careful study he has made of all available materials 
bearing on the history of the Marathas, from which he has 
produced an interesting study of the Maratha military system 
with all that it involved. Unlike one or two recent writers on 
the Maratha confederacy, he has avoided the temptation to 
twist historical facts into a basis for a political theory; 
and his criticisms of the weak points of Maratha statecraft 
and organization are on the whole fairly stated in accordance 
with the evidence adduced. 

Dr, Sen concludes that the decline and fall of the Maratha 
military power was due firstly, to the revival of feudalism after 
the death of Sambhaji, which caused disunion and dissension 
from which Shivaji had tried to save his people; secondly, 
to the rejection of Shivaji’s ideal of racial amity on a religious 
basis, and thirdly, to the failure of Maratha leaders to keep 
pace with the scientific progress in other parts of the world. 
It is perhaps unnecessary, after this summary of Maratha 
failures, to follow Dr. Sen in his speculation regarding the 
yalue of democracy in the West and in the East as a basis of 
dominion. It is clear that it is open to obvious criticism. 
We are not given any clear indication of the writer's views 
on the ethnic basis of the Marathas and their leading elementa, 
the Kunbis and Dhangars of Western India. Dr. Sen’s evidence 
regarding the origin of the levy of chauth, which has now 
been traced to a pre-Maratha origin in Gujarat is interesting 
and convincing. It is clear that the custom of levying 
chauth is of earlier origin than has hitherto been assume 

Dr, Sen is also correct in his description of the part layed 
by Berads or Bedars in pillaging in the rear of Mughal armies 
(p. 88). It will be recollected similarly that the capture of 
Vizayanagar by the Musalman powers of the Deccan was 
followed by wholesale depredations at the hands of the 
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Berads, who in their more northern settlement were known 
by the name of Ramosi, whom they resemble in many 
Important particulars, 

The reference on p, 95 to the burial of human victims below 
the walls of the fort of Lohagad in the Poona district (p. 95) 
might be strengthened by quoting similar traditions prevailing 
at Satara and Vizyadurg regarding the forts at those places. 

Summing up, in his concluding chapter, the defects of the 
Marathas as a military power, the writer shows how dissensions, 
incompetence, and lack of military prowess were the causes 
of their failure. Sir Thomas Munro and Sir John Fortescue 
are quoted in support of the evidence of yet another authority, 
who described the Marathas as “fierce but not brave". 
The guerilla warfare conducted by hardy hillmen under 
Shivaji was one thing; the badly organized armies of mixed 

aces, lacking artillery and skilled leadership, and devastating 
the plains with their camps swollen with women and followers 
out of all reasonable proportions, could hardly hope to 
maintain an efficient opposition to the properly led and 
disciplined troops of their adversaries. 

The writer has made this abundantly clear in the conclusion 
to his excellent work. It may, perhaps, be added that the 
reason of the failure of the Maratha leaders to commit their 
theories on strategy and tactics to writing, which the writer 
deplores, may be similar to the well-known explanation of the 
omission from a work on Iceland of any description of snakes 
in that island. KR. E. E. 








Inpias SeRrent Lore. By J. Pa. Voorn, Ph.D. 10 x 8, 
pp. xiv, 318. London: Arthur Probsthain, 1926, 

All students of Indian folklore will be grateful to Dr. Vogel 
for this work on the Nagas as they appear in Indian literature 
and art. Stimulated by the result of personal observations in 
Kulu and the Western Himalayas, where remoteness favours 
the preservation of ancient beliefs and customs, Dr. Vogel 
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has aimed at collecting in this volume the legends found in 
Brahmanical and Buddhist literature relating to the Nagas. 
We have in consequence the leading snake stories from the 
Vedas, the Buddhist birth-tales, and the early Greek travellers. 

Dr. Vogel very rightly assumes that “Indian ophiolatry 
had its first cause in the dread inspired by the poisonous 
reptiles.” This would, no doubt, be more obvious if snake. 
worship were considered with other forms of primitive 
practices in India instead of being dealt with in his work as 
a single topic. Crooke and other writers on Indian folklore 
have shown that such cults as these are based originally on 
fear. Dr. Vogel, who (p. 7) quotes statistics, preaumably 
from Government sources, in illustration of the high rate of 
mortality due to snake-bite in India, shares this view. Thus 
reinforced, Dr. Vogel's theory may readily be accepted. It 
18, however, questionable whether the statistics should have 
been advanced in support of the theory without the necessary 
caution that they cover many deaths that are not even 
remotely connected with snakes. Dr. Vogel's interesting 
pages deal with real snakes, snake demons residing in the 
water and the sky, and snakes in human form known as 
Nagas. With the wealth of information now available, it might 
be less confusing to the student to deal with these three forms 
of Naga cults in separate parts. The snake as a reincarnated 
ancestor guarding treasure or residing in the white ant-hill 
is a familiar feature of Indian popular belief at the present 
day. The worship of the Naga demons and the traditions 
regarding the semi-human Naga people seem to form part of 
a separate culture. 

If a few minor criticisms of a most valuable record are 
permissible, it may be observed that the common name for 
the jewel in the snake's head (p. 25), i.e. the mohor or mani, 
has been omitted. Aivalliand Badimi, noted as in the Kaladgi 
district (p. 270), are to be found in Bijapur, by which name 
this district was reformed many years ago. Belgim is by 
accepted usage Belgaum, and Kumpta (p. 272) is Kumta. 
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We are not told whether the svastika on the snake is right- 
or left-handed, surely a point of some importance in view of 
the difference in significance. The Naga people suggest the 
relevance of a study of snake totems as bearing on the plausible 
theory of their being a primitive tribe worshipping the Naga 
a8 & marriage guardian and ancestral spirit, Here also we 
should expect a reference to tribes and castes such as the 
Marathas, who have as their exogamous divisions the 
Suryavanshi, Somavanshi, Brahmavanshi, and Shesha- or 
Nagavanshi. We should welcome at some future date a 
fuller treatise from Dr. Vogel of this very important subject. 
R. E. E. 


Ur Excavations. Texts I, Royal Inseriptions, Publications 
of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the 
University of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia, By C. J. 
Gapp, Leon Lecrais, Stoney Sire, and E. R. 
Burrows. 15 <9, two volumes, plates lix, with 
photographic plates A-W; transcription, translation, 
and notes, pp. 1-96, with introduction and table of 
contents, and index of names, 

This book contains 309 Sumerian and Accadian inscrip- 
tions from the excavations of Mr. Woolley and his staff at 
Ur, and range from the monuments of Mesannipadda of the 
first dynasty of Ur (cirea 3150 8.c.) to Cyrus the Mede in the 
sixth century. Down this long corridor of time no new 
important historical characters appear, but our knowledge 
of the reigns of certain well-known kings is greatly enlarged, 
especially those of Narim-Sin of Agade, Dungi,? and Ibi- 
Sin of Ur, Kurigalzu of the Cassite dynasty, and much is now 
known of the important work done by Sin-balatsu-ikbi, 
governor of the province of Ur under Ashurbanipal, king of 
Assyria, who is referred to in the governor's inscriptions as 
Ashur-ban-apli, and not as Kandalanu, Particularly valuable. 








a 
—— 
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are the new date lists of Ibi-Sin and portions of the Ellasar 
corpus of date formulm, Nos. 292,265. There is also a large 
number of year dates taken from business documents of 
Bur-Sin, Ibi-Sin, and several kings of Isin and Ellasar 
dynasties. Of the twenty-six years of [bi-Sin‘s reign, No. 292, 
Obv. gives at least 4 + 6 year dates in their historical order ; 
the order of his first two years was already known. Eleven 
new dates, which mention his name, are published here, and 
consequently not many remain unknown, but their 
order remains unknown with the exception of the slight 
pied a terre afforded by No. 292. The most precious new 
contribution to history are the references to Mesannipadda 
on the seal of his wife, No. 268, and the monuments (not 
repeated here) from ‘Ubaid, which mention his son A-anni- 
padda. These had, heretofore, been only names to us, entered 
in the dynastic list of the first dynasty of Ur, and we now 
possess four contemporary inscriptions, whose script, although 
among the earliest found at Ur, proves that this dynasty is 
not particularly early, and certainly much later than the 
period of the Shurappak tablets. 

This book contains monuments of great literary and 
religious importance. Sumerian philology, especially, reaps 
here a rich harvest, and both its grammar and vocabulary 
are notably enriched, old errors are now corrected, and 
new aspects of deities are illustrated. The copies are admirable 
and I have on all these closely copied plates seldom been in 
doubt about the reading? For example the copies of the 
excerpts from the inscriptions of Narim-Sin, Nos. 274-6, 
show that this class of document can be legibly copied so 
that a scholar can read the text without referring to the 
photographs; the corresponding Nippur documents in 
Philadelphia were published in such illegible script that it 
is a sore trial on the patience of an assyriologist and wholly 
inexcusable. 


1 On No. 204, 1. 27, du-ne-[06-ur-ra] ; du docs not appear in the text. 
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The editions reach a high standard in both Sumerian 
and Aceadian, and if the reviewer has a long list of observa- 
tions, it is largely due to the fact that a good many parallel 
passages and texts were apparently unknown to the editors. 
Sumerian is a particularly difficult field, demanding massive 
collection of references ; specialists will be grateful for this 
valuable material. 

No. 1, vi, 7, gir-e-na-di probably = mahdsu of the Accadian 
parallel passages ; cf. Chiera, Nuzi, i, 87, 10, imhas, with 
Gadd, RA. 23, 109, No. 31, 8, mahig, both in the sense of to 
survey, delimit; ina siiki mahis, it is limited by the street. 
The translation “ portioned to” is reasonably correct. 
No. 8, Rimush king of Kish, or better gar kidéati. No. Gi), 
11-13, I would render “splendidly he glorified it; with 
elegance he filled it, and everywhere caused wisdom to prevail.” 
For nig-ul-li-a pa-é, cf. PBS. x, 188, 1, and for reading ul-li-a 
in sense of ullu, whew, v. nig-ul-la, Langdon, Paradis, p. 242, 90; 
244, 44. nig-ul = mala ibaséd “ what-so-ever is", perquisites, 
Nies, 1i,75,9, No. 71, 6, dukum-ud sub-ba. probably “ whose 
daily food apportioned unto it was not ” (1t-2He-a-na-an-na), 
For na negative suffixed, see RA, 21, 123. n. 1 ; gestug-ga-na = 
la fassu, AJSL, 28, 299. 59 - interrogative, a-ba He ~EL~FUU, 
Gudea, Cyl. A 4, 23, si-mu-un-si-sd-[na] = ga la uitepelli, 
OECT. vi, 28, Obv. 4. So restore. against my fa, Line 35, 
GIS-SU-KAR has the value sugra = naggarum, craftsman 
in ZA. 9, 159, 18, but in Strassmaier, Warke, 91, 10 + 92 
it takes the place of garza, benefice of a temple office ; line 10, 
it 18 glossed mig-ga = busi, property. Hence, whatever the 
phonetic value sugra or nigga, render “ whosoever changes 
not the fixed income, or temple property, in its place.” 

102, 9, on ud-da-gub-(ba), v, PBS. x, 283, n. 1, end. 

103, 5, nam-nin-a tim-ma “ made fit for queenly power ”’, 

106, 20, the sign KA in sense of “ prayer ", has certainly 
the value sil, dig nam-sil-zi(d) DU. Line 22, gud“ to stand in 
prayer ”, usually refers to a god who is present at (#1) a prayer, 
hence lines 20-229 undou btedly refer to the deity Nin-eniga, 
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as the editors also may wish to imply. See OECT. vi, 2, 37; 
24,15; 13,25. Hence in line 20 DU possibly in same sense 
as ORCT. vi, 2, 37, lag, lag, a Syn. of gud. Render “who 
stands faithfully with words of prayer (on behalf of man 
in Gaburra).” This is important in fixing the character of 
“ Nin-é-ni-ga, a deity in the court of Sin, RA. 20, 98, iv, 16; 
CT. 24, 30, 16. The phrases here harmonize with an 
interceding goddess. At the end of line 15 the translation 
omits Ninsunzi. 

No, 107, 6, the title A.A-AB has AB-qunu here, but No. 240, 
ab, and Clay, Miseel. KA-ab-ba, Read sil-ab-(ha) ? 

No. 111, 21-2; ful ni-tuk t-ma-mi sd-sd — ilu n@idu 
mudarsid trnitti-du “ The god-fearing man who establishes his 
glory". See Studia Orientalia, i, 32,9. Lines 34-5, I would 
read é nam-egi-ka-ni d-nad-da, * house of her ladyship, bridal 
couch of (Sin)". In line 31, uku sag-dig-ga-n = nisé-du 
saphati, “its scattered people *. 126, 17, and often, APIN = 
uééu, foundation ; read wru. On the deity in line 14, see also 
JRAS., 1926, 35, 15 and note. 

127, 9, sag-LI-tar, Read sag-én-tar, with Poebel, ZA. 38, 
81. |. 24, dag ? ne-ja = Subtam nehtam, CT. 27, 10, 6-8, et p. 

128, 4, dingir-alim sin-sin-na gub, “ powerful god who 
stands fast in battle *’. 

138, 25, mé-ba “in that battle", phonetic var. of Br. 2804. 
See Fast India House Inser., vi, 22; Hammurabi year 
date 32. 

140, 4, an-ta-gal Ja unu-gal e-si-a. ais here for 44 = dag = 
libbu. Apparently “the lofty who fills with light the interior 
of the vast sanctuary (= heaven) ”. 

140, 6, ukkin-ta ge-dm-hi ; for ge-im — magé@ru, v. JSOR. 
i, 31, 5. Render malkatu ja ana puhri mitguria-ia kabtat 
“ queen whose mercy upon the hosts (of mankind) is overfull”’. 

1, 9, probably 2 galga Su-ci-an-na (= Gula) gar = sakinat 
témi u parsi ana Suzianna, 

1, 10, na-ri-mag = G@iru siru “ far-famed apparitor ”’. 
For na-ri = aiiru, v. Weissbach, Miscel., 37,49; Epic Creat., 


JRAS. APRIL 1929. 24 
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vi, 121; said also of Ninegal, SAK. 218d, 4. Ninsianna is 
always Ishtar as Venus. Hence aiirat sirtu. 

1. 13, silim-ma ki-til bar-kug, probably “ giving peace to 
the living, cleansing the shameful ”, 

141, 4, mudtalpit naphar mat raggi “* Who casts down all 
the land of the wicked ", Clay, Morgan, iv, 9, 22. 

|. 28, BI is the sign dug, duk, usually — karpatu, used here 
for dtig, sd-ge-ib-diig = lukiud. — - 

142, 2, ZUR, read en-cur-cur = bal ikriby ; see OECT. vi, 
79,9; BL. 126, 44,48; CT. 15, 23 Rev. &. 

144, 35-7. Probably “ Enlil his lord (omit ir) heard his 
prayer and supplication”. For ged-tuk construed with da, 
see PRS. v, 73, 5, “En-lil-da geétuk obedient unto Enlil, 
here with personal object; also King, LIH. 61,9; 62,7. With 
direct: object, inim-hi ges-bentu(h)-a, CT. 16, 45,116. In 
line 38 and in 128, 15 occurs the earliest mention of the dyu- 
w-la prayer. 

145 is valuable for its characterization of Immer, the god 
of storms. Line 2 is obscure, but ri-a either “ who dwells 
in the X-2-mag, or ““ Who is clothed in. . .” ; mag is not 
a likely adjective with abubu, 1, 9. te-el-diig-ga-ni-ta_ imi- 
dirig Sué (!) ka-sir-ri “at whose roar the overcast clouds 
gather”. te-e} — UR (te-e3) = ikkilu, RA. 18, 39.10. tevi- 
diig-ga = ikkilu, ibid. 11, (Cf. imi-dirig-[mes] ultasara “ rain 
clouds will gather ”, Thompson, Reports, 98, 2 - imi-dirig-si- 
ué-ru = addru, Delitzsch, AL?, 84, 94. 

|. 5, bur ga-dug lam-lé-e “ who fills the udders (god whose 
rains cause cattle to thrive) with sweet milk”. Cf. mudacnin 
nuhsi, RA. 16, 74, No. 13, 2, 

146 IT 5, tarram, I? Inf. ari, to guide, conduct. See OECT. 
vi, 9, 49; CT. 17, 35, 46, hi-ru-su, may they conduct him. 
Br. 4876 is false. See RA. 10, 77, ii, 2. Tbid., iii. 8, wskim- 
tuk —=uddi (hamfu), ie. to discover, find out (active = 
hamtu); MAG. i, 2, p. 56, 24, iskim-diig ; vadii, here clearly 
YT = PT to know, learn, as also in tu-di-~i, Langdon, Epic. 
Creat, 42,41. This is the original Arabje root, and undoubtedly 
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otiginal in Accadian also. There is no need to derive the 
active adj. miidi “ knowing", from a hoph‘al, with Ungnad 
and Jensen. I would render, “ The Elamites, Guteans, ete. 
. . « [learned to know on the spot (?) ; their disorderly schemes 
I put right.” 

Col. vi, 6, sag-nu-dicdam = u-ul udtap([ pil], (word which 
I speak) changes not. Cf. sag-nu-di = la Su-us-su-mi-fel], 
Meek, BA. x, 76, 37 ; ha-ta é-a-cu sag-nu-di-dam, the utterance 
of thy mouth changes not, CT, 15, 1, 21 = Zimmer, 
Kulilieder 2 Rev. 42, ka-ba-c-a-zu moié-nu-di-li; cf. BE. 29, 
i, 111, 17; PSBA. 1918, 69, 6; ef. p. 

165, 16 £., ina iat i-haltu-i a-na ndiri i-na-as-su-ku (drop 
it in a river). |. 22, na-an-na-ab-[éu], his offspring. I. 24, 
ga-ru-ba [li-lab-bi-is-sul. 

166, 4, read mussa — emu (sifiru), ZA. 25, 302, 12. 

169, 9, for NUN, value sir, cir, sir, see SBH, 27, 21, edin = 
NUN-im, ie. sirvrim = Langdon, BL. 66,21. Cf. siar-ri, 
AJSL. 31, 88,7. Also zi-ir-cisr = shhalsd, CT. 16, 10, v, 1, 
with NUN-NUN = hilsu, CT. 19, 45, K. 2058 Rev. 12. 1. 17, 
jag-bizem ; for sign, see JRAS. 1921, 581; RA. 18, 73,1, 12; 
OECT. i, 54, n, 4. I would render, “ Within the box I laid 
its foundation inscription.” 1. 26, d-sug = ammatu, door 
post, after the Hebrew; better than “door sill” in my 
Epic of Creation, 66,0. 3. Acc. to AJSL. 39, 166, 9, d-sug is 
to be read aétar; nu-kud-i in my opinion is the knob at 
each end of the door post, 

710, 3 and 289, 14 is the sign RA? Rather SID. Note 
KA + SID—gi = jagamu, Br. 817, and KA(dig), only 
adds the idea of activity to a root, whether dig is placed after 
the root, or the root is placed inside the sign KA. 

260, Ramman-um-nasir, year 13th, is written clearly, 
and proves that I was wrong in reading Ramman-sum-iddin 
for the thirty year reign, in Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga, 
p. 90. The order is Ramman-sum-iddin, Ramman-sum-nagir. 

261 has Marduk-apaladdin, 22nd year. Since the famous 
Merodachbaladan certainly reigned only twelve years, this 
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must be Marduk-apal-iddin I, whose reign is given as thirteen 
years in King List A, CT, 36, 24, ii, 13. Should List A be 
read 23 not 15? 

No. 274, i, 13 has a most valuable gloss, which proves that 
SAH(ki) is Subartu, universally read erroneously as Sah(ki). 
Correct accordingly Thureau-Dangin, SAK, 22, vi, 17; 18, 
vi, 10; 24d, ii, 2. This very considerably enlarges our 
conception of the sphere of influence exercised by the early 
rulers of Lagash. 

274, ii, 18, a-Li-atim, probably “ upper (lands), See 
Ungnad, MVAG. 1915, 2, p. $2, ma-fam a-li-tam. Col. v, 17, 
tread $1 for mahar, genitive relative pronoun, Poebel, OLZ. 
1928, 275. ii, 19, w-ra-13, he smote, See Delitzech, H.W. 6055 : 
SAK. 176, Anu-mutabil, |. 15; CT. 18, 27e, 26, 

l. 20, “ILA is rendered by méld, MVAG, 1913. 2, p. 30, 
73; see also RA, 16, 19, ii, 22- Genouillac, TSA. 26, Oby. I. 
On me-li, v. RA. 18, 162, 9. 

289, 26 and 62 has a valuable variant, mud-tim, for mid 
tum, and elucidates Gudea, Cyl. B. 10, 6, where render “ that 
oil and milk cease not in the house Eninnfi". Also my note 
PBS. x, 148, on 1. 12 and 183, 21 (sign tum there) is false, 
On lines 65-6, see iv, Raw. 12, Rev. 19, a a-na i-di li-muz- 
fi u-ma-'-ar-ru ‘‘ Whosoever sends for evil purpose", The 
phrase also in 100,19; 294, 24-5, 

292, 4, sa-gar, probably for sd-gar, he ruled, became king, 
Br, 9568. Cf. PBS. v, No. 1, ii, 12. 

293, 4, gi-lal = elii, rise up. Cf, me-bi an-ki-da gi-lal-a 
~ Whose decrees extend to heaven and earth ", Gudea, Cyl. 
A.17,19; ¢ an-ki-da Id-a = bitu da ana samé wt irgitim tarzu, 
KAR. 119 Rev. 19. gt-mu-wn-lal-3 — uteni'ld “they go up”, 
CT. 16, 44, 104; [gii-Jlal-e — ittent 1G, 16, 47, 209, Translate, 
“ whose decrees extend to heaven and earth, who is unceasing 
(in care) for the desolate city.” sag-nu-di same sense in 294, 5. 

The various texts are uniformly annotated with good and 
trustworthy notes. It is a publication of great moment in 
the history of Assyriology and the results of the excavations 
at Ur are eminently satisfactory. 8. Lancpon. 
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REALLEXIKON DER AssyRiLocie. Edited by Exicu Esewine 
and Bruno Merrssner, with co-operation of many 
ach A-Altkleinasiatische Volker. Large 8vo. 
Walter de Gruyter and Co., Berlin and Leipzig, 1928. 

This is the first attempt to publish an encyclopedia of 

Assyriology, is planned to include everything mentioned 

im Sumerian, Babyloman, and Assyrian mscriptions, together 

with those lands and peoples where the cuneiform script was 

im use, Cappadocia, Hittite lands, Palestine, and Elam. The 

material, therefore, covers a period of nearly 3,500 years, and 

concerns the history, religion, geography, archmology, 

linguistics, law, and sciences of a vast region in which a 

mighty civilization of antiquity rose and passed away, and 

influenced profoundly the civilizations of adjacent lands in 

Asia, Europe, and Africa. The part here issued has 80 pages 

and 14 plates. The articles are concise and accompanied 

by all the important literature. There is a tendency to 
cite works which are not original sources; for example, the 

Sumerian dynastic list of early kings is cited from a resumé 

in ZDMG, \xxviii, and not the editio princeps, OFCT.ii. See 

now also Langdon-Fotheringham, Venus Tablets of Ammi- 

. taduga. The geographical names, at present almost unusable 

in the scattered brochures on geography, appear here con- 

veniently arranged, an inestimable boon to busy scholars. 

Among the longer articles, special mention should be made of 

“ Adad ” by Ebeling, “ Adapa” by Jensen, “ Aegypten und 

Mesopotamien ” by Opitz, “ Ahhijava — Achaia = Greece ” 

by Forrer, “ Aksak = Opis” by Unger (where Lane's book 

Babylonian Problems, entirely devoted to Opis, is not noted), 

“Altar” by Unger. The work represents the best modern 

scholarship, and is sure to become a standard reference book, 

8. Lanepon. 
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STRASSBURGER KEILSCHRIFTEXTE. By Cant Frank. 8vo, 
36 pp. and xx plates. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de 
Gruyter and Co., 1928. 

During his residence as professor of Assyriclogy at Strasa- 
burg, Dr. Frank secured a small and heterogeneous collection 
of cuneiform tablets, mostly in fragmentary condition for 
the university library. The fifty tablets published here come 
from Warka, Semkerah, Abu Nachla near Nippur, Tell 
Tbrahim, Dsechocha, Drehem, and Oheimir. The first three 
tablets are Sumerian hymns. In his edition of No. 1, a hymn 
to the deified king of Isin, Lipit-Ishtar, an edition of the 
similar text from Nippur in Poebel, PBS, v, No. 67, is given. 
Aimmern’s text in his Kultlieder, 199, is also compared, and 
no mention made of the edition is PSBA, 1918, 69. Also 
Nies-Keiser, Nos. 24-5, is compared, but the edition in 
Haupt Anniversary Volume, 174 ff., is unknown to the author. 
No. 2, a Sumerian hymn to Sin, is arranged in distichs, not 
observed in the edition. Rev. 5, di-ma-gi = dumugi is a title 
of Sin not dumu-ma gi “ my son, cane break”, etc. No. 3, 
a hymn to Ningirsu with valuable Sumerian and Accadian 
glosses. A group of mathematical texts, Nos. 6-11, presents 
difficult problems in reckoning money payments, land surveys, 
multiplication and division, taken from school textbooks on 
mathematics, geometry, and commercial transactions. There 
are a number of fragmentary Accadian letters and contracts 
from the first dynasty. Nos. 49-50 are described as “in an 
unknown script”, but Frank believes them to be fenuine 
and not forgeries as they seem to be. The collection possesses 
also a few inscribed cylinder seals, and a fine alabaster head 
of a Sumerian woman, period of the last dynasty of Ur, of 
which three views are given in the frontispiece. Professor 
Frank's edition of this unpromising material reveals good 
scholarship, and it would be difficult to do more with it than 
he has done. 

5. Lanepon. 
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BanyLosias anp AssyRian ScunprurRE is THE Jririsn 
Museum. By H. R. Hatt, D.Litt. F.BA. 4to, 
5 pp., and Ix plates. Les éditions, G. Van Oest: Paris 
and Brussels, 1928. 

Dr. Hall, Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
in the British Museum, has published here only a selection 
of the sculptures in the magnificent collection of our national 
museum, in order to illustrate chronologically the evolution 
of Sumerian, Babylonian, and Assyrian sculpture. The 
majority of the objects are old friends of Assyriologists, but 
produced and described in a manner unequalled in any 
preceding publication. The only serious criticism one can 
make about this fine volume is to deplore the cost, three 
guineas, for few objects which are not to be found elsewhere. 
But the previous publications of even the comparatively small 
selection in this book are widely scattered and one must be 
grateful for this convenient and well-ordered assembling of 
objects, many of which will be new even to those most well 
read in Assyriological literature. It is doubtful whether the 
authors of the standard books on this subject knew some of 
the objects produced here, for the first time in chronological 
series. The conical vase with two animal files in deep relief 
on Pl. II undoubtedly belongs to the same find as the similar 
one in the Ashmolean Museum, purchased in Baghdad, 1921. 
Our Oxford vase has only one row, rams in the same style as 
116705 in the British Museum. This group of vases and bowls 
worked in deep relief, and having the animal file motif is 
unique, and not illustrated in any textbook, such as Meissner’s 
Grundziige der Babylonischen Plastik; Contenau, L’Art de 
l' Asie Occidentale Ancienne. Hall claims that they belong to 
an early Sussorial school of sculpture at Erech. Apparently 
there is no trustworthy information about their provenance. 
On No. 118465, pl. ii, there is a bird (raven?) standing 
on a bull, and described by Hall as the mythical bird demon 
Za, but this is clearly impossible from all that is known of 
Zi in art and inscriptions. Most desirable would have been 
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views of 118361, 118465, showing the interesting portions 
described on pages 26-7. A number of marble figurines in the 
style of 114260 (Eridu) was excavated at Kish in 1928, 

On plates lvii-lx there are again some objects which 
have not been published before, at least not to my knowledge. 
Of particular power and beauty in 90954, base of a column in 
shape of a winged human headed cow, wearing the tiara 
characteristic of divinity. This is undoubtedly the lamassu, 
almost invariably feminine, a protecting genius in animal 
form, the Batu of Assyrian texts and the Bosheth of the 
Old Testament, See AJSL, 33,199, 292-3. KAN, ii, 122, 6- 
King, Mae, 22, 64, Ebeling, KAR. 196, Rev. ii, 25 — 
Thompson, AMT’. 67, iii, 15, speaks of the lamma (= lamassti) 
of heaven which descends to earth, hence winged, and compare 
the winged female (not theriomorphic) which descends from 
heaven, on the has relief from Ur, Antiquaries Journal, v, 
pl. xlvi, 2. On p. 13, Nin-urta is spelled Enurta, and again, 
p. 51. According to Hall, ibid., the statues of Nebo, of which 
one 18 given pl. xxiv, are said to have been found in the 
temple of Ninurta at Nimrud. A. i, 192, n. 2, states that 
they were found in the temple of Nebo, and King, Guide,* 
p. 14, says that came from near the site of the temple of 
Ninurta (Ninib). 

There is only one defect in the printing of this splendid 
book ; on many plates the objects have no plate sub-numbers, 
and often no museum number. For example, pl. v, 1-2-3445 
should bear these numbers below the objects to which they 
refer, otherwise in referring to them one must consult the 
descriptions. The book is ably written, beautifully printed, 
and every archwologist would like to own it. 

8. Lanapon. 
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SCRIPTIONS AND Fragments FRoM NIPPUR AND 
Raseton. By Leon Lecrary, D.D.,8¢.D. Publications 
of the Babylonian Section. The Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Vol. XV. Philadelphia, 
1926. 

Assyriologists are most grateful to Dr. Legrain, Curator of 
the Babylonian Section of the University Museum in Phila- 
delphia, for publishing these valuable miscellaneous texts 
acquired by excavation at Nippur or by purchase from various 
sources. It obviously required a deal of patience to assemble 
the scattered residue of fragments left over by earlier curators 
and scholars who had worked on the great Nippur collection, 
and if the philological interpretation is woefully weak it must 
be remembered that the author has sacrificed several years 
of his valuable time at the excavations of Ur. Those of 
experience in that work know that time so spent is a dead 
loss to pure scholarship and there is consequently trace of it 
on every page of this book. However this may be, we are 
grateful for the volumes of texts and archmological material 
which he publishes. A severe review of this book at the hands 
of Professor Poebel appeared in Orientalistische Literatur- 
zeitung, where there is a heavy list of corrections, mostly 
correct, some false, and sharp personal remarks which no one 
of Legrain’s great service to Assyriology could possibly 
deserve. It must be admitted that the philology, both 
Sumerian and Accadian, as well asthe copies admits a terrific 
list of corrections, but there are few places which cannot 
be remedied and this does not affect the fact that this book 
is a very solid contribution to Assyriology. 





1 For example OLZ. 1928, 606, Poobel comparing Legrain 49 with the 
same text by Hilprecht, speaks of the latter's copy as bei weitem bessern. 
Hilprecht’s copy contains one mistake »}- for dé-me, perhaps two, ga-me-ri 
for ga-o#-ri (1) Legrain’s one, ford. Page 700, on Legrain, p. 37, i, 12, 
Poebel's i-tu-di ia due to Legrain’s erroneous copy, ss he should have seen 
from Ball's copy, i-fu-wt. Page 701, note on gif si-da-ra-a, clearly as 
erroneous as Legrain’s rendering. 
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No 2, ga-tilla-tu@ “that I may live”, See Sumerian 
Grammer, p. 160, n. 3. 

No. 41. This valuable fragment is joined to Poebel, PBS. v, 
34, and most welcome photographs of the whole text are given, 
Pls, W-VII. Poebel’s review corrects many serious errors, 
and it is a pity that the copy and photo of Col. 7, 19, are so 
bad that the Accadian reading of ¢=<T**] cannot be 
established. ndru and Sdru have been suggested, but Legrain’s 
da-wa-ar (clearly erroneous) does not help at all. i-éa-ar 
or i-na-ar seem to be excluded by the photograph. Col. 23, 
19, 44-mal. Legrain accepted Zamama from Poebel's edition. 
For 4-ma(!) as god of Sargonic period at Agade = mar biti (?), 
v. PBS. x, 94; Langdon, Epic of Creation, 186, n. 10. 

No. 46, stamped brick of Ishme Dagan of Isin. IL, 2, ra 
is the phonetic complement of the sign for Accad. Read 
ur-ra ; ci. ur-ri, Hilprecht, Deluge Fragment, p. 5,0. 2. Nin- 
urta 1s still read Nin-ib by Legrain. Poebel's correction to the 
translation of Il. 4-7 is right. L, 8, the Sumerian readings 
for GAG + gif have been known for many years; &-ta, 
udug, rig. See RA. xiii, 5. 

No. 58, 1. 7, sag-ué é{Kur] = mukil res Ekur. L. 12, copy 
lugal, transcription, mi-ni, which is right. 

P. 32, n, 1, there is for the first time an attempt to translate 
OBI. 35, dedication of a stone vase to Ninankia by Nadinahé 
for the life of Burnaburiyash. L. 4, PA-GAN (sag)-d; = 
naparki, sag-nu-di = ja la naparkii, which cease not: vy. 
PSBA. 1918, 69, 6, et p. 

L, 12, na-di-in-SES-SES, Nadin-ahé, subject of the verb 
in line 27. The object is a mortar of white marble, but line 
22, dag-esi, commonly rendered “ diorite ™, by Gudea. Also 
No. 68, slab of alabaster, is described as dag-esi. Perhaps 
read ddg-kalla(g)=abnu akartu, “ precious stone,’ Gadd 
Studia Orientalia, i, 33,1. 4-e3{ js certainly diorite, 

L. 26, sikil, not el. 

No, 69, brick stamp of an unknown governor of Nippur, 
Ninurta-um-iddin. L, 1, dil-ldl = dullallii = bir mé-du 


f 
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fabiti, JRAS. 1919, 190, 15 = RA. 19, 69, 7, a sacred fountain ; 
see J RAS. 1926,34,4. Here it is furtherdescribed as standing 
beside Esagrum, the ziggurat. But because of sin against 
Enlil the ziggurat was destroyed and epra-nu u-gan-mi-su, 
“ dust covered it’. epra-nu, a new word; nu-d-gan-nim ' 
is an impossible form and I do not know how the meaning 
* filled * was obtained. 

No. 79, a complete barrel cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar, 
for which the reviewer is particularly grateful, I was mislead 
by the information at my disposal, when I edited this text 
in VAV. iv, pp. 176-186. A small fragment of a duplicate 
of this cylinder, which undoubtedly came from Emeteursag, 
temple of Zamama in western Kish, was found by the Oxford- 
Field Museum Expedition on the surface of the temple ruins 
of eastern Kish. It carries lines iii, 74-80, with no variants. 

There is a very large number of corrections to this edition, 
where the valuable new cylinders published by Gadd and 
Sydney Smith in C.T. 36-7 are not utilized at all. Corrections 
to the copy and translation would involve a new edition, 
to which I must defer the corrections. 

p. 38, 39, “!mes-md-kan-na *gi-da-ra-a, rendered * Magan 
wood, sidaru wood’, I rendered is-si da-ra-a-am “ durable 
wood ", VAB. iv, 164, 12; 256, 4. That this is the true 
reading is proved by the ideogram DA-ERI in 256, 4. Cf. 
Hebrew, meswkban “which rots not", Is. xl, 20. Poebel 
also wants to read sidaré wood, defending the reading by 
KAY. 183, 13 ™Ma4-gan-na(ki) = ™“giid-di-ri, certamly 
a corruption for ™“i-si da-eri. 

pp. 4%, 48. For ja naskun (cf. VAB. iv, 106, 90 = PSBA, 
1888, May, pl. iv, 20), Poebel wishes to read as-su naskun, 
Cf. V.AB. iv, 162, 53 = Weissbach, Wadi Brisa, Taf. 31,52 = 
ibid., p. 25. Legrain and Weissbach’s copies permit both 
la and aé-du, bat Ball’s copy la only. In no case is Poebel’s 
harsh remark justified. 

p. 46,5. If “Za-kar, god of dreams, is the correct reading 

1 ‘There are several misprints of r for n in this book. 
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(no photograph), then read surely, ga gu-na-ata “he of 
dreams ", he who sends dreams to all kings. Poebel reads 
"%4-ru for Hrua, and probably ga ba-na-a-ta as perm, fem. 
for banat, 

Ibid. |. 2, ta-im for teem. Is the copy right ? 

Thid. |. 6, uit, for tiut *-Mdati (Nabi) apil Esagila nas 
mithurtu, The chosen of Nebo, son of Esagila, bearer 
harmony (?).? 

Thid., L. 7, azag is not the value of <T], but bug, bu, is alone 
permissible. as Zimmern proved. The reading is Nin-igi- 
kug = Nin-gi-kug-ga, AAR, 109, 7. 

Tbhid., |. 8, saddu means “light”, then “omen”, See 
VAB, iv, 130, 61. Cf. sag-me-gar = Jupiter = n@é saddu 
ana kalamu, v. Raw, 46 B39 = RA. 8, 45, iii, 4. Cf, BA. 
v, 310, 42; Ebeling, KAR. 26, 19. 

L. 9, 14-te-ni-bu-1i, rendered by “ is filled with ’, from debi, 
iv#, “to satiate oneself”. Is the text right? For BU one 
expects the similar sign j++ té-te-ni-'-u ‘who seeks after” 
the fear (worship) of the gods. 

Il. 14-16, read Su-tam-ra-ku “I made fat": jakina-at? 
balatu; YY cannot mean biju. Has the next NJG-BA — 

1.19; “Its top trembled": cf. réid-sa wtrura, Var, iktipa, 
Weissner-Rost, Senecherib, p. 50, n. 3. 

1. 19, $4 means “to have”, not “to be”, and nimitia, 
“support *; also |. 20. 

L 20, Sut5-4; text right? dute-i-i? Ch ud-tedi, 
CT. 20, 34, 23. Read du-us-Ha? In any case an intensive 
of iki, to have. 

1, 23, wsurtim te-na-a-ta, a plan which is a substitute (for 
the former plan), On ténii “ successor”, see Landsberger, 
ZA. 37, 81, n. 2. Hence ténd@ also adjective, ‘* replacing, 
substituting", from éni “* to change”, 2= be satisfied with 
a substitute, 

1 Su this title of Nebo in V Raw. : Se . 
a ee Cl. ur = nea and St RR Ress ahy Pebenten 
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L 24, dard Sundulu “lasting and enlarged”. Suddulu > 
gundulu is not a noun. 

L 25, e-di-rik “ I spread out”, is impossible. Is the author 
thinking of I? araku “to be long’? ‘In no case can /* be 
active. After VAB. iv, 214, 14, read ki-ma déiru dan-nu e-dial’ 
pa-ni za-a-bi. a-a-i cannot mean “enemy *; Legrain 
has apparently read a-a-bi, Is this the text? From VAB. 
ibid. = CT. 36, 17, 14, a synonym of matu “ land ” is expected. 
edélu means “to bar”, “shut in”, not “ ward off", and 
sa-a-bu ought to be some epithet for Babylon. Imgur-Enlil, 
the inner wall is here described as 20 ud long, i.e. 14,400 cubits, 
7,128 metres, or 7°128 kilometres, or about 4} miles, 

I 22-112, “The wall Imgur-Enlil, the mighty wall of 
Babylon, for 20 us, an everlasting circumference, a plan 
replacing the old plan, whose boundaries are new, everlasting 
and enlarged, like a mighty wall shutting in the face of the 
zdbu ... I strengthened (udannin).” As to Rev. 1, there 
being no other reference to Imgur-Enlil in the Nabunidus 
inscriptions, it is impossible to suggest a solution without a 
photograph. ma-as-sa-ardti: é-sag-ila ka-dingir-ra-ki would 
agree with other passages. 

p. 47, ii, 2, kinnd mountain; see my Babylonian Wisdom, 
p. 58,n.4; Clay, Miseel., 44,11, 12; VAB_,1v, 206, it, 7, mirada, 
kinné; my rendering was false; naphar kinné, Hinke, 
Boundary Stone, 144,15. At the end some verb is to be read, 
ti-pat-ti-in? Cf. Babylonian Wisdom, 58,n.3; 61, 4. *T 
fortified it like a rock” ? 

| 4, peér-gu-mi-as (2) w-dar-si-id-ma (1) a-na tab-ra(?)-a-tu 
aé-tak-[kan]. Cf. pdr-ga-nié = aburrii, Clay, Morgan, iv, 
13, 54. Is the text right ? 

|. 8, u-[ra-du]. 

|. 10, etippusu (whatsoever) I have made. I? of epésu is 
not passive.* 

1. 12, Translation and syntax is, “ Prolong the days of my 


1 For W, see Col. fi, 22. 
* CE RA. 11, 112, 34, for restoration after elippudw [ellis]. 
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life; may I be satisfied with posterity.” Cf. li-ri-ku tmeé 
balati lugb@ littuti, RA. 11, 113, 36 (Nabunidus). 

1. 13, du-um-[hi-it a-a-ln-ta], RA. 11, 113, 37; or Su-um- 
[i-id sanati-ia], RA, 22, 60, 25. 

1. 18, This line is difficult. It corresponds to 4a kib-rat 
ar-ba’-i, i Raw. 7, F.10. Is the text not 4a la ! me-nai- ! -du-u 
mi-e nak “* Who have no number (like) the waters of the 
deep ¢” 

l. 19, gié-nig-mudur = hattu sceptre. “ May I establish my 
sceptre over them.” 

l, 21, ugsap active, “he shall increase ”. 

p. 48, No. 83, L. 8, ma-gid is a kind of sailor, literally, “ one 
who draws a boat up-stream”’, Jadid elippi, cf. sadid aSlim, 
King, LIH. 34, 20; Reisner, ATU. 98, viii, 10; 154, iii, 38, 
etc. Also “ship going up-stream ", drawn up-stream, mafirtum 
with méd-dirig-ga down-stream boat, Contenau, Umma sous 
la dynastie d' Ur, No, 46; as title also CT. 10, 49, 12245, 1. 7 ; 
Babyloniaca, vii, 37, No. 10. As a religious title (in 
connection with sacred boats), Gudea, St., D., 1, 9, as here. 

p. 49, No. 85, Col. ii, 1, me-te nam-en-na, ornament of lord- 
ship. 
1. 2, ana “Ishtar diluku “ made fit for Ishtar”, as often 
in the construction tum with ra. Col. i, 5, En-lil-da gis-tuk, 
“obedient to Enlil”; L 9, gilr-gti-ga-ga-ri = mugarrin karé, 
“he who heaps full the granaries,” Langdon, Babylonian 
Liturgies, 10,30 = giir-gu-qur-gur, Reisner, SBH. 125, Rev. 15. 

Photographs of the Nebuchadnezzar and Nabunidus 
cylinders are indispensable in controlling the copies, but 
unfortunately they are not given, with the exception of a 
general view of the large Kish cylinder. 

No. 84 is a duplicate of the cone in Manchester, 
H. W. Hogg, “ Inseribed Nail of Enlil-ba-ni,” Journal of 
the Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, pp. 1-26, Legrain and 
Poebel are not acquainted with this text. See Langdon. 
Excavations at Kish, I,110,n.1. Lines 14—6 read bad-ba 4- En-lil- 
ha-ma sugue (Br. 4808) -Ai-in, “ Of thie wall ‘ Enlilbani 
established the foundation, is the name.” 8. Lanepox. 
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Banyionian Isscrretions In THE Cotiection or J. B. 
Nies. Vol. Il: Historical, Religious, and Economic 
Texts and Antiquities. Edited by Nies and Ketser. 
Vol. IV: Letters and Transactions from Cappadocia. 
By A. T. Cray. Yale University Press, 1920 and 1927. 

This important series, devoted to the publication of the 
very valuable collection of Dr. Nies, forms a worthy memorial 
to two scholars who have done Assyriology great service. 
The content of the first is very varied, royal inscriptions, 
amulets, incantations, and business texts of all periods bemg 
included. In addition to the texts, there is an interesting 
collection of antiquities, also of varied dates, including some 
early amulets, barrel weights, finely carved seals, and a stone 
vase which is not perhaps beyond all suspicion. The busmess 
texts have for the most part been translated by Ungnad 
in Hammurabi's Gesetz vi; they contain some incidental 
information which has yet to be properly appreciated, e.g. 
the administration of duplalmah at Erech, which must have 
been a counterpart of the court of justice at Ur, by priests 
(No. 75, 1. 34), or the freeing of a slave in return for his 
performance of corvée, military service and business journeys, 
ilkam u haranam ilak (No. 76). Of the religious texts the 
bilingual No. 22, which belongs to the “ Evil Spirits ~ series, 
contains some exceptionally difficult passages. The important 
duplicate of the Entemena text on the “net” cylinder has 
already been used in Mr. Gadd's reading book. 

The second volume contains 233 texts from Kul Tepe, a 
most important contribution to the study of these documents, 
which throw such a full light upon the early trade conditions 
of Western Asia. Some points may be said to be definitely 
settled by this volume. The noun tamalakum (the accusative 
of which has been tortured in translation as a verbal form) 
denotes some kind of document, most probably an envelope, 
since it can be opened ; datum is most often money paid for 
the accomplishment of a journey from one place to the other ; 
hulatum and biulatum are alternative forms of a word which, 
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as it interchanges with igri (in the phrase igri caritim, bulati 
zaritim) probably means “ hire”, so that lalake bulati means 
“let me do hired service’; the verb bat(d)i means “ to be 
distant ", ana ume bativtim should therefore be translated 
“ for a long period ", and the word must be distinguished from 
pita; nkewm Akk. riksum, always refers to a special kind 
of bond often connected with marriage arrangements, and 
never, so far as [ can see, to metal in the form of a chain, as 
Landsberger believes ; zeritim is to be derived from Akk. 
saradu, to saddle pack-animals; geaceru, connected with 
Akk. gasaru, means simply “hirelmg”. The new month- 
name, arah zihiin-berim, and the place name Tismurna, 
which also occurs in the British Museum texts, though I failed 
to decipher it, are interesting. It is impossible to give here 
any account of the contents of these documents, from which 
it will ultimately be possible to understand the rudimentary 
eredit system which seems to have resembled the Arabic 
hawalah, and the complicated officialdom of the bazaa 

with the taxes for entry and exit and deposition ae pee 

and the set tariff of prices, mahirum, which was set up on a 
gate to the bazaar. Of this particular branch of Assyriology 
at present it may be said dies diem docet: ultimately a rich 
store of knowledge will be available, thanks in no small part 
to Professor Clay’s excellent copies, in which the slips will 
be easily corrected by the reader. 





Smpwey Sirs. 


Tae Hony Cirms or Arania. By Epon Rurrer, 2 vols. 
London and New York: Putnam’s Sona, Ltd, 1928. 

Since the appearance of Burton’s famous Pilgrimage, 
numerous works on the same subject have been produced 
by adventurous travellers; those who can read Arabic 
will find Ibrahim Bif‘at Pasha’s Mirror of the Two Sanctuaries, 
which was the sensation of the Cairene Press in 1925, the most 
exhaustive and the most richly illustrated treatise on Meccah 
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and Medinah. Mr. Rutter’s volumes, which are less than 
half the bulk of the Pasha’s, cover some fresh ground, Owing 
to the state of war which existed in the year 1925 between 
the Wahhabi and the Hashimite potentates he could not 
approach Meccah by the ordinary route: he had to get to 
Massowa and thence cross the Red Sea to a point on the 
Arabian coast called El-Gahm, and make his way inland. 
The result is some valuable additions to our geographical 
kmowledge. From Meccah he went to Ta'if, thence bacle 
to Meccah, thence to Medinah, and thence to Yabbu, the 
war having by this time ended with the expulsion of the 
Hashimite dynasty. He has furnished valuable topographical 
details of the places visited, with descriptions of manners 
and customs. 

Some of the European pilgrims have been so much afraid 
of betraying their identity that they scarcely dared make any 
observations worth recording ; and, indeed, if it be true that 
“the Christian is more hated throughout the Islamic world 
at the present time than is Iblis himself” (1, 41), they had 
good reason to be afraid. We should not have gathered that 
Mr. Rutter had any occasion for alarm on this ground, had 
he not described his “outward appearance as a lifelong 
zealous Muslim ” as “a mental adaptation ”, he being in fact 
“4 bigoted believer in the doctrine of the towhid ” (11, 149), 

rofessed by the adherents of many creeds, as 1t 
means the Unity of the Divine Being. His knowledge of 
the Qur'an is unusually accurate; I have noticed only one 
misquotation (ii, 125, note, where the Surah The Cow 1s 
cited for a text which belongs to the Surah Jmran's Family). 

Part of the value of the work lies in what it records about 
the effect of the Great War and subsequent events on the 
condition of this portion of the peninsula. The two successive 
sieges reduced the population of Medinah from some 80,000 
to some 6,000 inhabitants. Ta’if, after the Wahhabi 
massacre, has become “ like a city of the dead ”. The historic 
graveyard of the former city, Al-Baki’ “ was like the broken 
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remains of a town which had been demolished by an earth- 
quake”, nor had the tomb of the Prophet’s heroic uncle 
Hamzah, fared any better at the hands of the puritans. The 
persons employed in the destruction of the cemetery were of 
the sect called Nakhawilah, about whom Burton has a couple 
of pages, and Bif‘at Pasha a few lines. Since, according 
to these authorities, they “ bedevil" the first two Caliphs, 
but not the third, they ought not to have been employed to 
destroy his tomb, 

Mr. Rutter’s anecdotes are scarcely as thrilling as Burton's 
and Keane’s; on the other hand, no one is likely to question 
his veracity, though some of the information given him seema 
questionable, 

D. 5. Marconiovrs. 





ARABIA OF THE Wannanis. By H. Sr. J. B. Pamey, 
C.LE., etc. London: Constable, 1928, 

In this work the author of The Heart of Arabia furnishes 
a narrative of his journeys in Arabia in the summer and 
autumn of 1918. Starting from Riyadh he travelled in the 
company of the Wahhabi ruler as far as Buraidah, whence 
he returned to Anaizah, where he waited while Ibn Sa‘fid 
was conducting a campaign against Ibn Rashid. After Ibn 
Sa‘fid’s return in accordance with instructions which he 
received from the Home Government, he withdrew to Kuwait. 
In order to utilize his travels’ for scientific observations 
he rode during the day, whereas Ibn Sa‘id preferred the 
night. The book which has resulted is a combination of an 
accurate diary with a “ Book of Roads and Regions ", 
containing exhaustive information about distances, routes, 
wells, the size, populations, industries, and characteristics 
of villages and towns; size, materials, furniture, and decora- 
tion of houses; food, clothing, objects and methods of 
cultivation ; careers and characters of prominent personages, 
etc. As the Qur'an says of itself, Mr, Philby might say 
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of his book, “it is a clear account of everything.” His 
accuracy as an observer and recorder is supplemented by his 
skill as a photographer. 

Hence this work is one of the most instructive that have 
appeared on Arabia, and may be regarded as ahschliessend 
for the portion of the peninsula with which it deals. 

There are some contributions to the Arabic vocabulary, 
but none, it would seem, to archw#ology; the settlements, 
if not quite modern, are all of recent date, The general 
standard of living, at times approaching luxury, is higher than 
we should have surmised from earlier works of travel. It 
was pointed out to Mr. Philby that he travelled as a grand 
seiqneur, Whereas Palgrave and Doughty went as poor men ; 
and this may account for the difference in the impression 
which their works leave. Palgrave, whom Mr. Philby 
attacked with some vehemence in his earlier work, only 
receives an occasional slap in this. Doughty is repeatedly 
mentioned with high honour. The worst knocks are aimed at 
the Eritish Government, ‘“ whose counsels at this stage were 
directed by ignorance and prejudice,” while with respect to 
another episode “ Arabia, seeing and understanding, marvels 
not at our blushing, but at our blundering ”. 

Occasionally we marvel at Mr, Philby, whose Arabic 
scholarship is justly admired, perpetrating the latter of these 
operations, not indeed in the political field, with which we 
are not concerned. On p. 66 the Qur'an is quoted for the 
precept, “Ride and shoot, but I prefer that ye shoot.” 
There is no such text im the Qur'an. On p. 286 one of his 
associates “was still more delighted when I quoted again 
from the same source (The Tradition).—There is none born 
but is born within the fold, but their fathers make Christians 
of them or Jews or Mages”. The Tradition (e.g. Bukhan, 
ed. Krehl, 1, 341) has for “ within the fold” in natural religion, 
and for “their fathers ” their parents. On p. 300 we read : 
“ Hail fell in the following August, and within three years 
Tbn Sa‘iid was practically master of all Arabia.” There is 
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another power in Arabia, if not more than one, which might 
traverse this assertion, However, as Mutanabbi says, 
‘Trouble is likely to befall every hero, unless he protects 
his heroism with some amulets of flaws." 

7 | D. 8. M. 


Tur Lire or Cuartes M. Doventry. By D. G. Hocarra. 
Oxford University Press. 1928. 

The late keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, whose career 
was #0 rich in service to his country, his university, and 
learning in general, did not live to finish his biography of 
C.M. Doughty. It has been finished by his son, doubtless in 
the manner which the author would have approved. As a 
writer on the “* Penetration of Arabia ”, Dr. Hogarth was well 
qualified to appraise the explorer’s contribution to our 
knowledge of that country, and as he tells us, had practical 
experience of its value when he was in charge of the Arab 
Bureau in Cairo. The exploration of the peninsula occupied 
less than two years of Doughty's life: some forty-five years 
of it were devoted to the composition of poetry, on which 
Dr. Hogarth disclaims the right to speak as an expert. The 
biography, however, contains a sympathetic account of the 
poems, and a record of their reception: and though the 
description of the travels is based more on Doughty's original 
diaries than on the monumental Arahia Deserta, it serves as 
an admirable epitome of and introduction to that work. 

Arabia Deserta met with a fortune comparable to that of 
Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung of which 
two editions were sold for waste paper, whereas with the 
third it became a classical work. Printed in copies, Arabia 
Deserta was sold out in twenty years, after which an abridged 
edition appeared. Then came the Great War, and Arabia 
attracted attention. New editions of the original work were 
called for, and Doughty a national hero, and his work 
a classic. Its value had indeed been recognized from the first 
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by experts in Arabic rather than in Arabia: but now the 
style, to which the author attached perhaps more importance 
than he did to the matter, won recognition. 

The story of the mode whereby Doughty's copies of 

Nabataean inscriptions, and the two thick volumes of his 
travels, secured publication, was doubtless worth enucleating 
and narrating, but few persons connected with either emerge 
with real credit: among them are William Wright and 
W. Robertson Smith, who induced the Cambridge University 
Press to undertake the printing of the latter. Peter Burmann 
wrote: wiri docti famam sequuntur, non pecuniam. They 
ought not, of course, to seek either : the advancement of 
knowledge should be their sole concern. Doughty made 
no secret of the fact that he sequebatur both, and disappoint- 
ment made him querulous. We learn that certain societies 
to which he had looked for financial aid both in travelling and 
afterwards in publishing, declined to give it. Oxford 
University, of which he was not an alumnus, was ‘the first 
public body to give his merits due recognition. Five years 
later (1912) the Royal Geographical Society awarded him 
a medal. Towards the end of his life honours were heaped 
upon him. 
_ His financial fortunes were not dissimilar. Some readers 
of Araha Deserta supposed him to be a wealthy man, who 
travelled as a poor one for choice, and to gain a more intimate 
acquaintance with local conditions than a wealthy traveller 
could acquire. The biography disproves this. Doughty 
according to this was financially straitened till near the end 
of his life, when an unexpected inheritance of a £2,000 annuity 
enabled him to resign the £150 Civil List Pension which Lord 
Balfour had obtained for him. 

His residence in Arabia lasted in all twenty-one months. 
He rarely disguised the fact that he was a Nagrdni (Christian), 
according to Dr. Hogarth more out of patriotism than devout- 
ness, and this, which rendered him an object of hatred and 
contempt to the fanatical tribesmen, greatly inteferred with his 
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opportunities for observation and note-taking. It is extra- 
German critic designated him, “the profoundest expert” 
(der griindlichste Kenner) of Bedouin life, and Arabian geo- 
graphy. There is, however, an inference to be drawn. It 1s 
said that an American visitor to Angora, who had come there 
to study New Turkey, told a distinguished official of his purpose 
that official said to him, “ doubtless you are going to stay 
with us some seven years", The American replied, “ No, 
perhaps seven days." The latter period was certainly too short 
for a profound study, whereas the former would scarcely 
be too long. If der griindlichste Kenner of Arabia had to 
acquire his information in nineteen months, perhaps our 
lnowledge of the Peninsula is not yet as griindlich as would be 
desirable. D. 8. M. 





Tae Live any Towes or ‘AL [pw ‘Isa, “ Tue Goon Vizter.” 
By Harotp Bowes. Cambridge University Press, 1928. 

Mr. Bowen has essayed a task which is the first of its kind. 
Biographies of Caliphs and Muslim princes have been written 
from time to time, but no political figure of the second rank 
has hitherto formed the subject of an extended monograph. 
The reason is only too well known to students of Islamic 
history—the material at their disposal is both scanty and in 
many respects unreliable. It is only the fortunate preserva- 
tion of such nearly contemporary sources as Hilal as-Sabi's 
gossipy Book of Wazirs and the histories of Miskawayh and 
*Arib that has made the attempt possible in this instance, 
and the footnotes sufficiently indicate the debt of this book 
to them for many of its more intimate narratives. By his 
masterly use of these and other works, both printed and 
manuscript, and the further gift of a lucid and attractive 
style, Mr. Bowen has succeeded in the almost impossible 
task of giving for the first time a clear and intelligible account 
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of a most confusing period. For this service anyone who has 
had to deal with the intricate history of the decline of the 
Caliphate may well feel grateful to him. 

A biography in the modern sense, however, this book is not. 
I hasten to add that the fault is in no way to be attributed 
to Mr. Bowen, but to his sources. He has done his best to 
give a picture of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa as a man, and has pressed into 
service probably every item of information that can 
contribute to it ; yet in the end his real personality eludes us. 
We are told many anecdotes that illustrate his piety and 
impartiality, but the great bulk of the book is devoted to the 
never-ending palace revolutions. What would we know of 
Gladstone and Disraeli (and there are some curious analogies, 
mutatis mutandis, between them and the rivals ‘Ali and [bn 
al-Furat) were our knowledge practically confined to their 
ministerial careers 2? Without charging the author with undue 
lenience—though a biographer may be excused some measure 
of partiality for his hero—one feels that the ineffectiveness 
of ‘Ali's career cannot be explained simply on the grounds 
of piety and desire for self-effacement. 

Mr. Bowen’s thoroughness leaves little room for criticism 
of detail. As he has concentrated on ‘Iraq and followed ‘Iraqi 
sources, there are pardonable slips in dealing with events 
on the circumference, for example in his accounts of [bn 
Talim (p. 10) and al-Utrish (pp. 307-8). Nor was [bn al- 
Mu‘tazz the author of the only attempt at an Arabic “ epic ~ 
(p. 79). as he had both predecessors and successors in the 
art of rajaz narrative poems. 

H. A. R. G. 





Der Diwan pes Anu Du'ars. Herausgegeben und iibersetat 
von JoserH Hewt. 94 x 12, xii+91+47. Hannover, 
1926. 

When, in 1884, Wellhausen published as one of the sections 
of his Skizzen wnd Vorarbeiten an essay on the latter portion 
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of the diwan of the Hudhailis there was no MS. known of the 
first portion, This contained, amongst others, the work of Abu 
Dhu'aib, whom the anthologists and biographers considered 
the finest poet in the group. Wellhausen conjectured that 
a MS. of the complete diwin of the Hudhailis, in the recension 
of al-Sukkari, was buried im one of the Cairo libraries. Herr 
Joseph Hell appears to have taken the hint, and instituted a 
search which led to the discovery, not only of that MS., but 
also of the diwan of Abu Dhu'aib, bound up in a composite 
volume between the diwdns of Hasan b. Thabit and Labid. 
It is the text of Abu Dhu'aib’s diwan that he gives us together 
with a translation, an introduction and a critical apparatus 
of citations. 

Perhaps of these ancient Arabic verses even more than of 
others it is true that their interest lies in the sphere of lexico- 
graphy and grammar rather than in that of poetry, and it is 
unfortunate therefore that Herr Hell has been unable to 
publish the commentary which accompanied the text in 
his MS. For the present we must be content with the few 
short notes which he supplies for the elucidation of the text. 
That the Hudhaili goat-herds of the barren hills south of 
Mecca should have produced any verse at all worthy of 
preservation 1s a fact remarkable in itself, and any great beauty 
of thought ought not perhaps to be expected. Yet it is not 
entirely lacking, particularly in the first long marthiya of 
Abu Dhu’aib. Herr Hell in his rendering has confined himself 
to giving a straightforward version, of which the language is 
more literal than elegant. The translation might perhaps 
have made better reading if Herr Hell had been less cautious 
and had committed himself to one particular meaning of a 
word where the dictionary offered him a choice of several. 


R. Levy. 
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Kuaze Suecert. By Axsonp Monta Faruat Ispanant. 
8vo, pp. 80. Berlin: Iranshahr Press, 1926. Price 
32 shahis or 8 pence. 
_ Here is a graphic indictment of the present condition 
of affairs m Persia by a native of that country who, for 
obvious reasons, writes under a pseudonym and even has 
an obituary notice of himself inserted in the troduction. 
The author shows himself one of the company of modernists 
who recently have attempted with varying success to disturb 
the long mdifference of the Moslem East towards the civiliza- 
tion of the West. Mainly his charge is that Persia has taken 
no notice of the advances which have been made in the 
scientific thought and material discoveries of the world since 
the Middle Ages. Economically the Persians are dependent 
even for necessities on foreign countries; leaving aside 
the fact that there is no machinery in their country and that 
not one of them has ever succeeded in building a motor-car 
which he could use, they have not even a weaving industry 
to supply them with clothing for their backs, nor any manu- 
facture of modern drugs, let alone a medical school to tram 
doctors. 

On the intellectual side the country is equally backward, 
s0 that what were until yesterday regarded as the common- 
places of scientific knowledge in the West—e.g. the theory 
of gravity—have never been heard of in Persia. There are 
no scientists there, no physicians; but astrologers, fortune- 
tellers, romancers and charlatans of every description abound. 
Political offices still remain the storehouses from which their 
fortunate possessors feather their own nests, while the 
religious authorities continue to live in the past, indifferent to 
all modern influence. To speak of freedom of thought in Persia 
is a mortal offence ; yet it is the natural heritage of mankind, 
and any religion which shuts the door in its face should be 
avoided like the plague, just as the man who, having the 
capacity, fails to think and concern himself with the problems 
of the world is unworthy to be included amongst men. 
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The author's thesis is one that merits attention, but recent 
events in Afghanistan show that reforms must be undertaken 
with caution. Even Turkey is not vet out of the wood. 
But it cannot be denied that some reforms in Persia are long 
overdue. Roads are too few, medical science is still at the 
stage when Avicenna left it, hospitals exist in only one 
or two large cities, and opium-taking is still the chief 
alternative to physical suffering. 

And yet there are some features of civilization which 
Persia need not regret. It can live its life without malodorous, 
noisy haste, and even its discomfort is at any rate leisurely, 
though if recent proposals reach fruition, roads and railways 
will shortly put an end to Persia’s leisureliness, One can 
only hope that the country will take warning by its neighbour 
and even hasten slowly on its path of reform. 


Aus Dem Jemen. Hermann Burchardts letzte Reise durch 
Siidarabien. Bearbeitet von Eugen Mrtrwoca. Leipzig, 
n.d. 

This volume, which is a “ Festgabe " to celebrate the fourth 
German Orientalists’ congress at Hamburg, is at the same time 
4 memorial to the German traveller Herman Burchardt, 
who lost his life in a journey to Arabia in 1909. The fatal 
journey, begun at San‘i, went by Ga‘taba and Ta‘izz to the 
sea at Mocha, whence Burchardt in the company of the local 
Italian vice-consul retraced his steps to Ta‘izz, intending 
from there to return by a different route to San‘a. They 
had only gone part of the journey when they were attacked 
by “ brigands "’ at a spot between [bb and al-‘Udén and killed. 
Buchardt’s own diaries, if he kept any, appear to have 
been lost, and the present account of the journey is the work 
of his Arab teacher and secretary who accompanied him and 
escaped unharmed. It is this account, with a German transla- 
tion, that we have before us. The narrative is bare and dry, 
but the work is redeemed by a number of excellent photo- 
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graphs which the volume contains, as well as notes on the 
geography and dialect of the Yemen, of which latter a number 
specimens are given in Buchardt’s transliteration. 
The geographical notes are the work of Professor Eugen 
Mittwoch, who is responsible for the editing of the volume. 
R. Levy. 


Coamm Biocu. Lebenserinnerungen des Kabbalisten Vital. 
Verlag der Asia Major. Sm. 8vo., pp. 179. Leipzig, 
1927. 6s. 

The author of this little book publishes here in German 
translation a selection from the autobiographical diary of 
Chayim Vital. It is a fantastic medley of brief memories of 
ghostly apparitions, of peculiar visions and dreams and other 
incidents which throw a special light on the character and 
spiritual disposition of Vital. Their importance lies not 
so much in these autobiographical notes, as in the fact that 
they may help us to understand the mentality, disposition, 
and the mystical tendencies of a man to whom the modern 
Kabbala owes exclusively all its information about the 
author of it, the famous Rabbi Isaac Lurya. The latter 
left no written work behind; and the new system of meta- 
physical speculation with which his name is connected 1s 
found only in the writings of Chayim Vital. It is an unsolved 
problem how far they truly represent the teachings of the 
master, and how far they are due to the exuberant fancy 
of Vital. Be it as it may, they have been accepted as genuine, 
and these views found in the numerous writings of Vital have 
exercised a deep influence upon the whole current of mystical 
speculations from the middle of the sixteenth century onwards. 
Mr. Bloch gives also a brief sketch of the Kabbala, and 
pleads for a better appreciation of this yearning after the 
union with God, which found expression in it. He also 
includes in his introduction a short biography of Vital. At 
the end is appended an interesting bibliography. 

M. GasTER. 
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St. Jonn Damascene: Bartaam anp Joasarn. With an 
English translation by the Rev. G. R. Woopwagp, M.A., 
and H. Marrixery, M.A. The Loeb Classical Library. 
Sm. 8°, pp. xx, 640. London: William Heinemann. 

The war has evidently made havoc also with the books 
which appeared during that period, and therefore I believe 
that sufficient attention has not yet been paid to a book which, 
in its various translations and abstracts, has had a great 
infiuence upon the literature of the Middle Ages, and which 
in its essence is of Oriental origin. I am referring to the famous 
romance, as we may call it, of Barlaam and Joasaph, which, 
as Liebrecht—whose name, by the way, is not even mentioned 
here—has shown for the first time, was a Christianized form 
of the legend of Buddha. This legend has been made use of 
for theological purposes, and in order to inculcate the lessons 

a number of beautiful tales and parables has been introduced. 

These have made the fortune of the book. It has been ascribed 

to St. John of Damascus, who lived in the ninth century, and 

a thousand years had to elapse before Boissonard printed it 

in 1832. We have now included in the Loeb Classical Library 

not only a new and revised edition of the Greek text, but also 
for the first time an English translation, faithinlly carried 
out. [tis a boon to the student of that literature, and assists 
also investigation into the origin and date of the Greek 
composition. As mentioned before, the book is ascribed to 

St. John of Damascus, but a number of scholars have disputed 

this tradition. The authors of the present edition, however, 

are inclined to accept the traditional authorship. And yet 
their arguments do not seem quite satisfactory. Dr, Armitage 

Robinson and Professor Rendel Harris have succeeded in dis- 

covering that the author of the Greek text has embodied in his 

compilation the Apology of Aristides, without even mentioning 
his name. It is not likely that St. John of Damascus would 
have been guilty of such an act of plamarism. It is much more 
likely that an obscure monk called John, who was.a worshipper 
of the Icons, and therefore denounced vehemently the 
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Teonoclasts, should have collected his material from many 
sources, and, according to the custom of the time, should 
have compiled the book in the usual manner, not mentioning 
any of the sources from which he had taken his material. 
Besides St. John, there was a large number of opponents 
of the Iconoclastic movement, and this would be no proof of 
the book being ascribed to St. John of Damascus. It 1s com- 
piled of both old and new matter. But the authors of this 
edition have evidently been swayed by a peculiar religious 
bias in accepting the tradition. But this does not in the 
slightest degree affect the value of the publication and the 
excellence of the translation. The book, moreover, is published 
with the usual care and typographical excellence characteristic 
of the Loeb Classical Library. One is gratified to find the 
present. book among this set of publications. 
M, GasTER. 


Paryrt Grarcaz Macioar Dre GriecuiscHeN ZavBER- 
parpyri, Herausgegeben und Ubersetzt von Karn 
PREISENDANZ. §vo, pp. xii +200. Leipzig, Berlin: 
B. G. Teubner. 1928. M. 18. 

The dogmatic statement that East is East and West is 
West, and can never be reconciled, is distinctly contradicted 
by the literature of magic and superstition. No doubt it is 
very difficult for two higher civilizations to be blended 
harmoniously, But the masses of the people who live outside 
the sphere of that higher civilization recognize no difference 
of origin, of race or creed, Nowhere docs this unconscious 
syncretism show itself more clearly than in the magical 
conjurations and charms in all forms of wizardry, old or new. 
The higher culture drives it underground, but it lives on in 
spite of all persecution, and the charms and conjurations 
of to-day in form and substance can be traced back to the 
ancient Babylonian incantations and to the Jewish-Egyptian 
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charms and magical operations. The soil of Egypt has 
happily furnished a number of papyri which formed the 
library of old-world magicians and conjurers, Some are as 
old as the second century c.z., but only as far as the writing 
is concerned. In all probability they are copies of much 
older formulae, and carry us back to some earlier century. 
libraries of Europe, notably Paris, London, Leyden, Berlin, 
and Oslo. They have been deciphered and published also 
in the same scattered form as they are now found. Many 
of these publications have become inaccessible, or were 
too costly for the student to acquire. The works of 
Kenyon, Wessely, Parthey, Leemans, and last not least 
Kitrem, appeared in London, Vienna, Leyden, Oslo, ete. 
Not a few fragments are still awaiting publication. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the value of these documents for 
the history of religion and for the deep influence which the 
Orient has exercised upon the mind and soul of the large 
masses of the populations of East and West. Dieterich was 
the first to draw attention to the special character of these 
papyti, and others, especially Wiinsch and Deissmann, 
have followed in his footsteps. A vast field has been opened 
to the student of Oriental philology and psychology no less 
than to the man who is anxious to investigate the history 
of religion and popular beliefs. At first sight, these magical 
formulae, bordering on the absurd, frightened away the 
serious scholar. But much has become clearer, and the 
absurdity is more on the surface. A great many occur 
there, or series of letters and vowels which are unpronounce- 
able. These were declared to be “ barbarous ” words, and 
meaningless letters intended, as it is said, to terrify the 
demon. I believe, however, that I have found the key to these 
mysterious words and series of letters as well as to the single 
letters which appear on the tabulae defixionum. On these 
lead tablets single words occur which in themselves can be 
translated. But it is useless to attempt to combine them 
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in 4 sentence, for there is no sense in it. In my study of the 
Samaritan phylacteries, published first in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1915-17, and now 
reprinted in my forthcoming Studies and Tezts (pp. 587-4182), 
I believe I have found the solution, Originally these formulae 
were much more extended. Whole verses and even sections 
of the Bible were introduced into the formula, Even entire 
chapters, as I have shown in the JRAS., 1901, and now in 
Studies and Texts, pp. 356-64, were introduced into this 
magical conjuration. The Logos Ebraicos, a characteristic 
feature of the Paris papyrus, consists as [ have shown, of a 
complete section of the old Book of Enoch. Chapters and 
verses from the LX.X appeared, e.g. in the papyrus published 
by Eitrem. This process is repeated in other papyri, and so 
it is found in the Samaritan extended phylactery. After a 
time, instead of a whole passage, only the characteristic 
verse is quoted, presuming that he who uses tt would know 
the whole form. The next step was to reduce the sentence 
to a keyword, and in the Samaritan phylacteries and other 
Samaritan writings, the sentence is often referred to by this 
keyword, But thisis not the end of the process of reduction. 

Instead of a whole word, only the initial letter is used. And 
thus we find all these stages of reduction in the various 
Samaritan phylacteries, depending on the size, This evidently 
has been the process followed also by the writers of the magical 
papym. In some of them we find whole passages, in others 
they are reduced to single verses, again in others and in the lead 
tablets only the keyword is given, and finally they are reduced 
to strings of letters, the initials, no doubt, of such keywords 
and sentences. It must now be left to the ingenuity of scholars 
to discover the texts from which these sentences, words, 
letters, etc. have been introduced into these magical papyri. 
These may be Homer or Virgil, but this question must be 
left to others to follow up. The difficulty of investigation 
was the fact mentioned before, that these papyri appeared 
in many publications not easy to obtain, Thanks now to the 
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public spirited action of the firm of B. G, Teubner in Leipzig, 
Professor Preisendanz has been encouraged to undertake the 
publication of all the papyri extant in two handy volumes, 
of which the first has now appeared. Professor Preisendanz 
is being assisted by a number of well-known scholars in an 
undertaking for which all concerned have a right to claim 
full appreciation and thanks. All the old editions have been 
carefully collated again with the originals, Many wrong 
readings have now been corrected, and many lacunae filled up. 
The type was kept standing since 1913, and thus many 
emendations could be introduced. It is, moreover, a new 
and very pleasing cut. Above all, these papyri, of which 
only a few had hitherto been translated, have now been 
translated mto a very lucid German, the translation facing 
the text. Critical and literary notes are given at the foot of 
each page. A publication of this kind appeals to a com- 
paratively small circle. It is to be hoped therefore that enough 
scholars and libraries will be interested to support the 
publishers in their desire of accelerating the completion of 
the work. They as well as the scholars engaged in the work 
are sure to earn the gratitude of all students of magical 
literature. The book, moreover, is beautifully printed in the 
usual style of the Teubner firm. There are added also a few" 
plates with illustrations taken from the magical papyri. 

M. Gasrer. 


CONTES, LEGENDES ET EPOPEES POPULAIRES p'ARMENTE. 
I Contes traduits ou adaptés de |'arménien par FrepEete 
Macter. 8 x 6, pp. 161. Paris: P. Geuthner, 1938. 

This book, No. XIII of the series “ Les joyaux de [Orient ”, 
is well printed, and-is decorated with titles, head and tail 
pieces and initials by René Riolet after Armenian originals, 

References to the printed sources are given for each story. 

Five items are from Zeitun and Cilicia, seven from the 

Chorolh Valley, and eleven from various districts and dialects. 
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The name of the translator is sufficient guarantee for the 
fidelity of the versions, though it seems a pity ever to “ adapt ” 
a folk-tale, and they should be of value to students of the 
language and to folk-lorists. Those who are acquainted with 
the popular stories of that part of the world may not find 
here anything that is strikingly novel, but they will be glad 
to have variants of themes used in other languages. The 
second half of the volume is more interesting than the first. 

Among the more curious may be mentioned the tale of the 
- beardiess man (pp. 69-80) including marriages of three sisters 
to demons disguised as animals, who help their brother-in-law, 
mounted on a flying horse, to find the palace of the Beardless 
One and capture and marry a beauty, escaping with the 
help of a stone, a comb, and a bottle of water. Another 
story (pp. 110-14), tells of the “ luck " (home-spirit or Russian 
domovm) of a house; this “luck” has a tiny head, gilded 
hands, and no eyes, it flees when a wicked daughter-in-law 
steals food and other things for her own folk. There are 
two stories of giants of the Cyclops type (pp. 58-61 and 
115-18), of which the latter, named Ezekel, is used to frighten 
Nicomedian children. The state of affairs in the ark before 
it grounded on Ararat, and just afterwards, is described 
in the story of the Serpent, the Wasp, and the Swallow 
(pp. 119-24). The terminal formula about three apples that 
fell from heaven is used on pp. 141 and 158. 

O. W. 


Kevork Asian; ETupEs HISTORIQUES SUR LE PEUPLE 
ARMENIEN. Nouvelle édition illustrée par Jes soins de 
Freperic Macter, Avec 16 pl, hors texte. 92 x 73, 
pp. 639. Paris: P, Geuthner, 1928. 

The preface is dated 1908, and the fact that M. Macler 
has contributed to this new edition sixteen good full-page 
plates (chiefly palwographic and architectural) shows its 


value; it is, however, a pity that the list of illustrations 
«WAS, APRIL 1929. 26 
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(p. 335) is entirely wrong—only one of the sixteen will be 
found on the page indicated ; the original intention may 
have been to collect all the plates at the end, and this would 
probably have been handier and cheaper. M. Arslan might 
verify the spelling of the name of the professor mentioned 
in the note to p. 212. 

The book is written without any of that patriotic 
flamboyance sometimes seen in histories of all nations, 
especially those which have suffered much; in fact the 
author seems to take too modest a view of what his race 
has been and done. There are six chapters: I, The beginnings 
of the Armenian people; I], The Armenian Kings to the 
Accession of the Arsacids (190 B.c. to a.p, 199); II, The 
Arsacids of Armenia (A.p. 193-297); IV, The Christian 
Arsacids (Avp. 297-428); V, Armenia under Byzantine, 
Sassanid and Arab rule; VI, The Bagratids and Arzrounis 
(ap, 840-1050), ending with the Dispersal. 

Such a compilation would have been the better for an 
index, a map and some sort of concise bibliography. It is 
a useful summary of what is known, but the rapid advance 
of knowledge, due to archeological exploration, will soon 
render its revision desirable, particularly in the early chapters 
where the facts are very doubtfully known. 

The author insists on the ill-will of Byzantium, due to the 
unorthodox form of Christianity adopted by the Armenians ; 

their neighbours the Georgians, however, have not in the 
course of their history gained very much politically by 
remaining strictly orthodox and fidelity to the Eastern 
Church facilitated that Russian dominance, beginning with 
the nineteenth century, which only ended when the Powers 
recognized the de facto and de jure independence of Georgia, 
The * orientation ” of Armenia and Georgia through the ages 
has been westward and research tends to justify this 
instinctive feeling of a Western origin and sympathy. 
O. W. 


a 
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ParntTine IN ]sLaM: A Srupy or THe Prace or Picrorian 
Art i Most Cuitrore. By T. W. Arwo.n. (4 plates. 
114 x 9%. Oxford, 1928. 

The study of Muslim painting is still in its infancy, but it 
is approaching adolescence, Persian, Indian, and Turkish 
paintings are more valued by European collectors to-day 
than ever before, to judge by sale-room prices. They are 
even becoming popular, and the recent publication by the 
Studio of the reproductions from the great sixteenth 
century Nizami in the British Museum is still selling almost 
as well as a detective novel. At least two ambitious books 
on the subject are promised in the fairly near future. A 
genuine admiration, in short, 1s felt for this art, or at any rate, 
for two special forms of it. Enjoyment of the gorgeous 
decorative splendour of the Persian romantic artists of the 
Timurid and Safavid periods is not diminished—perhaps 
rather the contrary—for modern taste, by the fact that they 
often deliberately avoided naturalism in colouring and 
expression; while at the same time the delicate portrait 
and illustrative art, in quite a different manner, of the early 
Mughal period in India has only to be known to appeal to us 
to-day as it did to Rembrandt and Reynolds. 

For this growing appreciation we are indebted, as far as 
this country is concerned, to a small and devoted band of 
interpreters, among whom Sir Thomas Arnold must take a 
leading place. He is a scholar as well as an enthusiast, 
and is thus able, in a difficult field of study, to avoid many 
of the traps which often catch the unlearned. In at least 
two of the leading works on Muslim painting which have 
appeared in recent years the authors have made mistakes 
of attribution from some of which the ability to read Persian 
would have saved them. Several of these have been pomted 
out by Sir Thomas Arnold himself—we remember his article 
in the Burlington Magazine, for instance, on Riza ‘Abbasi— 
though many others await rectification. We can certainly 
admire these paintings for their universal qualities, but for 
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their fuller understanding, fuller knowledge, based on scholar- 
ship and research, 1s necessary. Sir Thomas Amold 1s 
aware of this, and all his writings on the subject bear witness 
to this consciousness. 

Painting ww Islam is the frort of many years’ research 
among the public and private collections of Europe, as well 
as of wide reading in many languages. The result is a tribute 
to the author's industry and insight alike. The object of the 
book is “to mdicate the place of painting in the culture of 
the Islamic world, and this general subject is attacked im 
a series of essays, treating, in order, of The Attitude of the 
Theologians of Islam towards Painting, Difficulties in the way 
of the Study of Muslim Painting, the Origins of Painting in 
the Muslim World, the Painters and their manner of working, 
the Subject-matter of Islamic Painting, Religious Art, Burag 
(the Prophet's winged steed), Portraiture, and the Expression 
of Emotion, There is also a chapter of biography, which 
shows how lamentably meagre is the surviving material on 
the painter's lives. 

Never before has the general background against which 
Muslim painting developed been traced in such detail, and the 
book gives a most vivid impression of the difficulties with 
which the art had to contend in the Muhammadan world, 
and of the strength of the artistic impulse which surmounted 
them. The theological prohibition of painting and sculpture, 
as a usurpation of the Creator's functions, arose originally 
from the Semitic aversion to idolatry: it was enforced with 
growing severity by Shi‘ahe and Sunnis alike after the time 
of the Prophet and his immediate successors, and the result 
is that Muhammadan painting is really not Muhammadan 
at all, or hardly at all. That is to say, it was, from the first, 
almost exclusively secular, and such religious art as there 
was “came into existence in spite of the condemnation of 
the teachers of the faith, and represents rather a spirit of 
artistic self-expression that refused to be Tepressed than a 
normal outcome of the religions life of Islam, It is rather 
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extraordinary, in the circumstances, that the painters should 
have dared, as they occasionally did, to depict the holy 
persons of the farth, and even the Prophet himself, though 
religious art naturally suffered for its audacity, and it shows 
no continuity of development. Nevertheless, the chapter 
which Sir Thomas Arnold gives to religious art is one of his 
best. 

Another extremely interesting chapter is that on the Origins 
of Painting in the Muslim World. The Arabs, as would have 
been expected, contributed little to the tradition, which owed 
ite Inspiration to artists of subject races, Christian, Sasanian, 
and Manichean, while, later, Chinese and Mongolian influences 
impressed themselves strongly and endurmgly. There can 
be no doubt, however, that it was the native artistic genius of 
Persia, inheriting, with a remarkable continutty im difference, 
from Sasanian beginnings, that determined the character of 
the art at ite zenith. Limited in scope, just as Persian 
poetry is limited—though the limits were different, mysticism, 
for instance, is hardly hinted at in painting—it nevertheless 
has unique and charming qualities, and it cannot be neglected 
by any, even if the romantic spirit makes no appeal to them, 
who would understand the genius of a pre-eminently artistic 
race. The character of the art underwent a change when it 
was gtaited on to that of India; it lost in colour and com- 
position, but gained in humanity, returning to earth from 
a world of dreams. The present work is not much 
concerned, however, with Indian painting. 

The book is beautifully produced, paper and type are of 
the finest, and the sixty-five carefully selected illustrations 
(eight of them in colour) reflect the highest credit on all 
concerned, There is not space here to go into much detail. 
but among the most interesting, if not the most beautiful, 
may be mentioned the series of examples of similar types 
in Christian and Muslim MSS. (Plates VIII and IX) and the 
religious paintings generally. The rare Nativity of Jesus 
(XXV), illustrating the Kuranic version of the story, provokes 
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speculation as to the precise connection (for a connection 
of some sort there must surely be) between this story, that 
of the birth of Apollo, as told in the Homeric hymn, and that 
of the birth of Buddha. 

J. V. 8. Wr.KENson. 


Tue Poems or Nizamt. Described by Laurence Bryyon. 
15” x 10°. The Studio, Limited, London. 1928. 30s. 

It would be difficult to praise this book too highly. The 
series of sixteen beautiful plates, reproduced in facsimile from 
a Persian manuscript of the Adamsa of the great Nigami, 
justly described by Dr, F. R, Martin as “ the finest sixteenth 
century Persian manuscript in existence“, is a delight to 
the eye; and Mr. Laurence Binyon’s comments on these 
pictures and on Persian pictorial art in general, are, as might 
have been expected, an aid to the understanding. 

The student of Persian painting is, as Mr. Binyon explains, 
at a serious disadvantage owing to the maccessibility of 
examples of the art, most of which are hidden away in 
valuable manuscripts, far beyond the resources of the ordinary 
student, and for the most part to be found only in museums 
and great libraries, where, for obvious reasons, they cannot 
be subjected to promiscuous handling. The publication 
of such works as this will go very far towards removing his 
disability. | 

Chinese influence is conspicuous in the best Persian 
paintings, among which those reproduced here must be 
numbered, Chima 1s regarded, in Persia, as the motherland 
of the pictorial art, whence Persian painters are proud to 
present writer to add anything to Mr. Binyon’s masterly 
appreciation of Persian painting, or to his account of the 
leading masters, but he warmly commends both to all students, 
who, by studying them in conjunction with the examples 
selected by Mr. Binyon, will be enabled to acquire a very 
good grounding in his subject. 
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_ Perhaps the most pleasing of these pictures are those 
in which landscapes are accessory to the figures. In these 
the convention of the high horizon will be noticed. Plate VI, 
illustrating Shirin bathing, surprised by Khusrav, is singularly 
attractive, owing to its wonderfully delicate representations 
of foliage, Of the individual figures none can compare with 
that of the victor in the Physicians’ Duel. The fiendish glee 
apparent in his face is a fine study in expression. 

Mr, Binyon describes the preparations of the paper for 
the brash by polishing it with an egg-shaped crystal, but it 
was not for the brush alone that this preparation was necessary. 
The Persian calligrapher requires a smooth and polished 
surface for the exhibition of his art, and calligraphy, m the 
estimation of Persians, occupies among the arts a position 
little, if at all, inferior to that of painting. 

It was desirable that the student of art should know some- 
thing of the literary work on which all this art has been 
lavished. A pedant might easily have been betrayed into 
prolixity on the subject of the Five Poems, but Mr. Bnyon 
has avoided this snare. He has given so much of their 
purport as will enable the reader to understand the artists’ 
themes, and he has said neither too much nor too little. 
The book is excellent in all respects. 

WouseLey Hate. 


A History or Perstan Navication. By Hani Hasan, 
B.Sc., B.A. (Cantab.). 107 x 8 London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 1928. 

In this admirably produced and beautifully illustrated book 
the author seems to have set himself the difficult task 
of proving that the Persians are a maritime nation. At the 
end of the book he is constrained to admit that it is only the 
coastal Persian who takes kindly to the sea, and that the 
inhabitant of the great inland plateau is a landsman pure and 
simple. This is, of course, what we should expect, but the 
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admission gives the whole case away, for Persia’s coastline— 
the northern shores of the Gulf and part of the Sea of ‘Oman, 
and the southern shores of the Caspian—is so scanty that her 
coastal inhabitants bear an infinitesimal proportion to the 
whole population of the country. The book displays great 
industry and research, which, indeed, are necessary to him 
who would prove the Persian to be a seaman. It also contains 
some ifrelevant matter. The legendary accounts of naval 
operations, for instance, are so confused and contradictory 
that it is only by referring them to a former geological age that 
it is possible to explain them. The Persian’s claim to seaman- 
ship must, however, be examined by the light of history, 
not by that of geology. The author cites the power and 
influence of the Achaemenians and the explorations of Darius 
as evidence of Persian seamanship, but the explorations of 
Darius were carried out by the Greek Seylax, and naval 
operations in the Mediterranean by non-Persian subjects of 
the Great King. Among the 1207 triremes in the fleet of 
Xerxes there was not a single Persian ship. Had Mr. Hadi 
Hasan been better acquainted with naval history he would 
have found little to support his theory in the fact that the 
four admirals were Persians, and that foreigners held no post 
higher than vice-admiral; for in that age, and for many 
centuries later, admirals and captains were more often soldiers 
with no knowledge of the sea than sailors. It was their business 
to direct or lead the fighting men, it was that of the vice- 
admiral or the master to direct the navigation of the ships. 
The manning of the ships also indicates the Persian’s dislike 
of the sea. Each had a native crew of 200 men, and carried 
thirty Persian marines. That is to say, the native crews 
propelled and steered the ships, the Persians were merely 
fighting men. The bridge over the Hellespont and the Athos 
canal were proofs of engineering rather than of naval genius. 
They were not naval operations, but the devices of landsmen 
to avoid the perils of the sea, 

Coming to the history of navigation in Sasanian times 
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Mr. Hadi Hasan too readily assumes that the ships in the 
expedition against the Himyarites were worked by Persian 
crews. From the allotment of no more than a hundred 
Persians to each ship it would appear more probable that the 
vessels were troopships manned by Arab sailors. Again, there 
is no evidence that the “ Shirazi’ emigrants to the East Coast 
of Africa were sailors. It is equally likely that they were 
adventurers or colonists carried in Arab ships. The statement 
that “the Sasanian navigator was essentially a merchant ” 
begs the question. Persian merchanta have not been back- 
ward in braving the perils of the sea in pursuit of their calling, 
but it is not clear that they were in the habit of navigating 
the ships in which they and their were carried. Again, 
it does not follow that because Bahrain was subject to Persia 
and ‘Oman “was not destitute of a Persian population”, 
“the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea were exclusively 
Persian.” The names of the Sasanian king's marzwbdns 
prove that they were not Persian in population, wherever 
their political allegiance lay. 

There does not seem to be sufficient evidence to prove that 
the Persians were the pioneers of maritime communication 
with China. Even if it be granted that Persians appeared im 
China before the Arabs, we have no proof, as the author is 
constrained to admit, of the priority of Persian travel by sec. 
There was an overland route to Mongolia and China, as 
Persians of a later generation were to learn to their cost. 

References to river navigation and to expeditions to 
Hurmuz, only seven miles distant from the mainland, are 
beside the point, except as an indication that the author 1s at 
a loss for evidence to support his theory. It may, however, 
be remarked that the Safavids were unable to expel the 
Portuguese from Hurmuz without the help of an English fleet. 

The population of the Gulf is, as all who have visited its 
shores know, mixed. It has probably always been mixed, and 
the element in it which loves the sea has probably always been 


as it is now, the non-Persian element. 
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It is not clear why the historians mentioned by the author 
in his preface should have biassed. It will need much 
stronger evidence than he has been able to collect to convict 
them of bias. 

Wousetey Hate. 


THe Mopers Crvm, Law or Curva. Part I. Tby V. A. 
Rrasanovsky, Professor of the Harbin Faculty of Law. 
Harbin: Printed by “ Zaria, 1 Skvosuaya. 1927. 

At the present time law in China, both criminal and civil, 
is a subject of immediate importance in view of the question 
of extra-territoriality, on the abolition of which China 
naturally lays great stress. Any work, therefore, which helps 
to throw light on the present position of law in China cannot 
fail to be of great interest to all foreigners who have hitherto 
enjoyed the privilege of extra-territorialitv. With regard to 
criminal law, as the author points out, the old code of the 

Ch‘ing Dynasty, the Ta Ching Lii Li, which was. translated 

into English by Staunton in 1810 and into French by 

Father Boulais in 1923-4, was repealed, so far as its provisions 

dealing with crime are concerned, by the temporary eriminal 

code of 1912. But, as has been laid down by the Supreme 

Court of China, “ though the laws of the Ch‘ing dynasty are 

“called “The Penal Code’, they contain besides properly 

“criminal provisions, a considerable number of provisions 

* relating to civil and commercial matters,” and those provisions 

have not been repealed but are still regarded as in existence, 

and form part of the material which has to be considered in 

a study of the modern civil law of China. In addition to the 

provisions of the so-called “ Penal Code " dealing with civil 

matters, the author has availed himself of the following 

materials, which, he says, “make it possible to give a 

“systematic outline of the Chinese civil laws at present 

“in force ” :—" 
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(1) Special laws and regulations issued during the lust ten 
years, e.g. “ Mining Enterprises Regulations, 1914", * The 
Law of Copyright, 1915”, “The Trade Mark Law and 
Regulations, 1923”. 

(2) Draft civil code which has been published, but which 
still awaits a complete translation. 

(3) Summary of the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
1912-18: Supplement, 1919-25. The summary has been 
translated into French by Professor Jean Escarra under the 
title Recewil des sonunaires de la Jurisprudence de la Cour 
Supréeme de la republique de Chine en matiere Civile et Com- 
merciale, 1912-18. 2 ¢. 1924-5) and partly into English by 
Mr. F. T. Cheng, under the title The Chinese Supreme 
Court Decisions, 1925. 

The Supplement has been translated into Russian by 
Messrs. Gomboyefi and Ouspenski, but has not been 
published. 

In addition to the above materials, the author has also 
studied the works in European languages on Chinese civil 
law, which he states “ are rather few and do not give a proper 
‘‘ notion of the state of that law”. He mentions the names of 
Pire Hoang, Franke, Jamieson, Bryan and Mollendorf, but those 
who, like the writer, have studied the works of those named by 
him as well as the well-known work of Parker, whom he does 
not even mention, will certainly not agree with his disparaging 
criticism of their labours. Notwithstanding his poor opinion 
of them, he does not hesitate to make use of Jamieson’s 
translations from the Ta Ch‘ing Lii Li, which appear in his 
excellent work on Chinese Family and Commercial Law ! 

Professor Riasanovsky has made good use of the materials 
he has used, and has produced a work which cannot fail to 
be of assistance to those who are interested in law in China. 
The two sections dealing with Family Law and the Law of 
Succession are especially interesting. 

The English text, which is a translation from the Russian 
eilition of 1926, and seems to be a good one, has not a few 
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misprints and mis-spellings which should be corrected in a 
future edition, 

It would greatly enhance the value of the work if the 
Chinese text were given as well as the translation from it into 
English. 

J. H, 8. L. 


Tne Georce Evmorrorovios Cottection. Catalogue of 
the Chinese and Corean Bronzes, Sculpture, Jades, 
Jewellery, and Miscellaneous Objects. By W. Percevan 
Yetrs. Vol. I: Bronzes, Ritual and other Vessels, 
Weapons, etc. Ernest Benn, Ltd., Bouverie House, 
London, 1929. 

With this volume, under the expert guidance of Mr. Yetts, 
is presented the first instalment of the treasures of the 
Fumorfopoulos Collection not included in the Ceramics, 
Freseoes, and Paintings. 

No doubt the wsthetic challenge, the appeal to the eye, 
of the objects pictured and described in the Plates and 
Catalogue of Vol, 1, will be less to the majority of connoisseurs 
than was that of the series of Ceramics with their engaging 
charm of colouring and of form. But to a minority of 
~ collectors and students there lies within the sections of this 
catalogue material splendidly illustrated, and introduced 
and explamed by a cautious but masterly hand, which is 
bound to prove invaluable to them, and fruitful. 

The scheme of the present volume is as follows, After 
a Foreword by Mr. George Eumorfopoulos describing how, 
when, and under what circumstances this part of his collection 
came to be made, and a short Preface by the Editor, we have 
in succession one page of Chinese dynastic periods ; next a 
long essay of some 52 pages on Inscriptions on Bronzes 
(but it is really much more than that): then a short study 
of the technique of bronze casting, 6 pages ; this is followed 
by 12 pages devoted to the Classes and Uses of Ancient 
Vessels, After this we have the actual Catalogue itself, 
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filling 17 pages. This is succeeded by a peculiarly valuable 
Bibliography of Works, Chinese, Japanese, and Western, 
dealing with the subjects discussed. It will prove of the 
greatest value to the smallest number—if I may put it so— 
and fills 14 pages. The reader can cast one shuddering glance 
at a finely printed list in Chinese characters of Chinese and 
Japanese Works, and then comes an Index to the Text. 
The rest of the volume is occupied by the 75 superb plates. 

The Catalogue is very cautious im attributing dates, and 
no piece in the collection is assigned to an earlier time than 
the Chou dynasty. 

These plates, many of them rendering in beautiful tints 
the present aspect of the massive bulk of the originals, suggest 
something (so it seems to me) that eludes us. Why, for 
instance, do they from time to time recall or anticipate the 
strange ideals of Scythian or Siberian culture? Agaim, 
the very skilful decorative treatment of bronze surfaces, 
has it been really understood and explained by the Chinese 
exponents of the Han and later times, or have they read into 
it a didactic symbolism of their own, but perhaps alien to the 
primitive art of which these vessels seem a matured and final 
expression ? 

And that leads on to another topic, | mean the nature 
of the writing that many of them display. This has been 
most searchingly examined by Mr, Yetts in his introductory 
essay on Inscriptions on Bronzes, which could quite justly 
have been headed On Archaic Chinese Writing. The writer 
seems to have spared no pains in mastering the existing 
relevant literature, including the most recent Chinese and 
Japanese. To it he has applied a fresh mind and a sound 
judgment, and what I would particularly point out, since it 
will not be so obvious to all, is the rare merit of his numerous 
illustrations in the text derived from the collection and 
elsewhere. These illustrative copies of inscriptions are of 
admirable fidelity, and could only have been executed by one 
who is both an artist and a specialist in this branch of inquiry. 
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Figures 32. and $3—very dissimilar in mannerism—are two 
I should appeal to to justify what has been said above. 
These reproductions of an ancient script are not, like the 
modern Chinese texte at their sides, matters of course as it 
were, but are truly works of art. 

Possibly the author in his enthusiasm for his subject 
has gone here and there into too great detail. Even a student 
hardly needs to be dragged into the dusty recesses of the 
chuan chu controversy, to which most of p. 7 is devoted. 

Another group of doubts and difficulties is presented by 
the different terms used in Chinese literature for the various 
vessels of capacity and otherwise required in the service of 
ancestral worship. These points are fully gone into in the 
section on Classes and Uses of Ancient Vessels. Discussing 
one of these types, hitherto known as fwi, or container of 
cereals, Mr. Yetts puts forward the arguments of a living 
Chinese author who maintains that this term is a misnomer 
and that the real name should be ehiw (or hiv), and accepts 
them. 

In terminating this notice on the initial volume of this 
part of the collection, | cannot refrain from making an earnest 
appeal, to whatever quarter it should be directed, regarding 
that part of the Introduction headed Inscription on Bronzes. 
For students of Chinese Mr. Yetts essay will be not merely 
valuable, but indispensable. But, as things are now, it will 
he to all intents and purposes inaccessible. Few scholars 
and still fewer students can buy books costing £12 12s. 
a volume. And a sepulehre may be beneath a splendid 
mausoleum, but it remains a tomb notwithstanding. 

The only erratum I have noted is that the Bronzes A. 194 
to 159 are all on Plate LXV, not LXVI, as printed in the 
Catalogue. 


L. C. Hors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(dannary—March, 1929) 
GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE Socrmty 
15th January 
Lord Ronaldshay, President, m the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 


Moulvi Farzand Ali. Mr. Seth G. Modi. 

Mirza Ghulam Jilani Baig. Mr. Radhika Narayan Mathur. 

Mr, Hazari Lall Gupta. Mr. M. L. Motial. 

The Rev. H. Heras, 5.J. The Kev. J. P. Naish. 

Mr. Mohammad Ishaque. Mr. Sundar Lal Singhal. 

Mr. Mohammad Unwar-ul- Kaja Sri Ravi Sher Singh, 
Hakk. Raja of Kalsia. 

Mr. Abdul Mahit. 


Eighteen nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. D. Harcourt Kitchen read a paper on * The Bega Races 
of the Eastern Sudan ”’, of which an abstract is appended. 





Anstract or LEcTURE 
The Bega Races of the Eastern Sudan 

The Bega races of the Eastern Sudan inhabit an area 
bounded roughly by the tropie on the north, latitude 15° on 
the south, the Red Sea in the east, and the Nile and Atbara 
in the west. Their chief representatives are the Bisharin, 
Hadendoa, and Beni Amir. They are distinguished by their 
long hair, bushy above the temples and tied into plaits and 
ringlets below ; they lead a nomadic life and are very warlike 
and independent. Anthropological evidence shows fairly 
clearly that they are aboriginals. During the insurrection of 
the Sudanese tribes under the Mahdi they came into conflict 
with Egyptian and British troops on the Red Sea Coast and 
excited great admiration for their aggressiveness and fearless- 
ness. Kipling has immortalized them as the * Fuzzy-wuzzy ". 

The Bisharin inhabit the vast desert plain between the 
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Nile and the Red Sea ; they are the biggest Bega tribe and are 
chiefly known for their magnificent camels, which are the 
best riding-camels in Africa. They trade to a certain extent 
with Upper Egypt. The Ababda live on the Nile itself and are 
more or less settled. They have always maintained an under- 
standing with the Government and have thus kept asuperiority 
over the more numerous Bisharin. They are good policemen 
and soldiers, and although they have a dubious reputation 
keep good faith if duly paid. They were invaluable during the 
re-conquest, The Hadendoa and Umer-ar live in the Red 
Sea Hills and the former come as far south as Kassala, They 
have the same characteristics as the Bisharin, but are more 
of mountaineers and stay more in one place. On the Kast 
Baraka they have built villages and become cultivators. 
The Beni Amir live mostly in the Italian colony of Eritrea ; 
about half of them speak Tigre, a dialect akin to Amharic, 
but are nevertheless of pure Bega stock. Other smaller 
groups are the Arteiga, Ashraf, Samearindoah and Bedawib. 

The language, Ti-bdawyi, bears no perceptible relation 
to any other tongue spoken in Africa. Its agglutinative 
syntax makes it difficult to acquire ; relatives, conjunctions, 
and prepositions are expressed by th rowing the subordinate 
sentence into an adjectival form. The verbs are conjugated 
in & manner reminiscent of Semitic languages, but there 
the resemblance stops. 

The nomad Bega are likely to retain their manner of life 
indefinitely, but those who have settled may find themselves 
pushed aside by more industrious people. It happens that 
much of their land is capable of growing valuable cotton, and 
is aleo on the main route of the Haussa pilgrims from Nigeria 
to Mecca; Haussa settle freely in fertile parts of the Sudan 
and are industrious and expert cotton cultivators. The 
exception to the general mediocrity of the Bega as settled 
citizens is provided by the Halenga, who live in the neighbour- 
hood of Kassala and are well reported on by their Governor. 
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12th February 
Proeuic ScHoot Goto Mepat Presentation 


At a meeting of the Society on 12th February, the President, 
the Lord Ronaldshay, presented the Public School Gold 
Medal to Mr. A. J. Hobson, of the Nottingham High School. 
He said: I am afraid we cannot congratulate ourselves 
upon the interest which is at present being taken in our Indian 
Empire amongst our public schools, judging from the amount 
of competition the Gold Medal attracts. For some years past 
the number of essays which have been sent in for competition 
has been unpleasantly small. Last year no essays were 
received, amd this year only four have been sent in. I some- 
times feel inclined to exclaim in the words of the late Lord 
Curzon: “ Oh, how many people in this country know of or 
eare about British dominion in India; and yet it is the 
miracle of the age!" If we cannot congratulate ourselves - 
upon the amount of interest which is taken in the Indian 
Empire, we can at least congratulate Nottingham High School 
upon providing us with a scholar who has written an admirable 
essay. The period chosen was that of Lord Cornwallis. I think 
the essayist has been eminently successful in picking out those 
characteristics of Lord Cornwallis which enabled him to 
carry through his great and onerous duties with such success. 
Mr. Hobson has said much upon the internal reforms which 
were brought about under Lord Cornwallis’ administration, 
and he has very properly laid special stress upon the changes 
which Lord Cornwallis introduced in the conditions of public 
service in India; notably upon his arrangements for civil 
servants receiving adequate remuneration in lieu of their 
taking part in trade, a practice which had led, as we all know, 
to great abuses. The essayist has also very naturally made 
considerable reference to the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, 
which, if 1b was not Lord Cornwallis’ idea, at any rate recerved 
his sanction, There are many opinions as to the wisdom of 
the Permanent Settlement. I notice that the essayist skates 
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rather delicately over that particular piece of ice. He leaves 
it at this: that the Permanent Settlement at any rate main- 
tained Bengal as the wealthiest provinee of the Indian Empire. 
I am not sure that I can agree with him altogether im that 
view. I think the wealth of Bengal, such as it is, has been 
due very largely to the great investment of British capital 
and enterprise in that country and in particular in the two 
great industries of jute and tea. It is a rather interesting 
fact that it was only one or two years after Lord Cornwallis 
left India that Dr. Roxburgh first brought to the attention 
of the authorities at home the possibilities of Indian jute 
as a commercial product, We all know what an immense 
industry has grown out of such small beginnings. Before 
the war the exports of manufactured jute from Bengal were 
valued at something like £19,000,000, and m one of the years 
of the war they reached the high figure of £27,000,000. The 
tea industry is responsible for exports to different parts of the 
world valued at something like £10,000,000 0 year. It 1s enter- 
prises such as these which are responsible, | think, for the 
wealth of the Presidency of Bengal. Recently when I was 
Governor I found the Permanent Settlement a considerable 
hindrance to urgently needed developments. When the 
Meston Committee formulated a scheme for the readjustment 
of financial relations between the provinces and the Central 
Government, it left the provinces, as their chief source of 
revenue, the land tax. That may have been a very excellent 
proposal from the point of view of those provinces which are 
not burdened with a Permanent Settlement, but in Bengal 
we were not so fortunate. Land revenue has not been growing 
as elsewhere from the great successive rises in the value of 
land under settled government which has been going on for 
one and a quarter centuries, and consequently the Govern- 
ment are unable to secure any of those increases which are of 
euch service to other provinces, 

Sir William Foster, one of the examiners for the Fund, 
said that he supposed he had been asked to speak rather 
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than his colleagues of the judging committee, because he was 
familiar with the circumstances in which the Gold Medal was 
founded nearly a quarter of a century ago. The President 
had voiced their general regret that it had not been a greater 
success in producing a larger number of competing essays ; 
while one of the chief features of the original scheme had not 
been carried out at all. The late Sir Arthur Wollaston, to 
whom the credit of founding the scheme and collecting the 
money for the establishment of the Fund was due, was anxious 
to correct the general ignorance of the British schoolboy as 
regards Indian history and geography by arranging that the 
chief public schools should provide a course of lectures on those 
subjects. It was anticipated that the boys would send in 
essays and that the best of these would be selected for sub- 
mission to the Medal committee, The head masters, however, 
while in cordial sympathy with the objects in view, said that 
time could not possibly be given in the crowded curriculum 
for the separate and special study of Indian history: they 
must be content for it to come into general courses, such as 
modern English history, in which it was impossible to omit 
outstanding events in connection with the British Empire in 
the Kast. They said that all they could do was to introduce 
Indian subjects into the school debates, place suitable books 
in their libraries, and encourage the boys to write essays 
thereon. So the Public School Medal, instead of being the 
apex of a series of competitions, had to be merely a prize for 
the best essay sent in from the public schools. While they 
regretted this, they had to recognize that they had received 
very much support from the head masters of some of the moat 
Important public schools in the country. It was true that no 
essay was submitted in 1927, but he thought that that was 
due to an unfortunate choice of subject. Altogether twenty- 
three competitions had been held, and in these Eton had taken 
the Medal five times. It was particularly appropriate to recall 
that fact that afternoon, since Lord Cornwallis himself was a 
pupil at Eton, and there got a knock on one eye that made him 
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squint for the rest of his life. The two Wellesleys were at Eton, 
and also Lord Irwin, the present Viceroy. Merchant Taylors 
School had tied with Eton with five successes. Denstone 
had won the medal three times, and Westminster twice. 
Harrow was rather behind in the competition, but perhaps, 
having given Lord Ronaldshay to India, they thought they 
had done their part. Nottingham High School with this 
year's success had had the medal twice. Rugby, Dulwich, 
Marlborough, Shrewsbury, and Bishop's Stortford were each 
represented on the list. This year there were four essays sent 
in from Eton, Marlborough, Exeter High School, and the 
winning school. The level of ability was high, and in one of 
the essays—not the winning one—there were some brilliant 
passages with which the examimers were duly impressed until 
they discovered that they had been taken straight from a 
textbook. 

Lord Ronaldshay then presented the medal to Mr. Hobson. 


The General Meeting followed :— 
Lord Ronaldshay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 


Sheikh Md. Abdullah. Miss Lachhi Bai Jagoomal 
Khan Sahib C. Nahi Ahmad. Narsian. 

Dr. Purna Gopal Basu. Miss Sita Bai Jagoomal 
Pandit R. M. Bhagade. Narsian. 

Mr. Charan Jiva. Dr. Lal Dastur Cursetji Pavry. 
Maulvi Feroz-nd-din. Mr. Jwala Prasad. 

Mr. Radha Krishna Goel. Mr. T. 8. D. Pillai. 

Mr. Popotlal D. Kora, Mr. 8. Y. Reza Rizwi., 

Mr. Edward Khin Maung. Mr. Thakur Rudrasimha 
Mr. Wali Md. Naiyar. Tomara. 


Professor Hutton Webster. 
Eleven nominations were approved for election at the next 
Dr. Barnett read a paper entitled “ The Genius: A study in 
Indo-European Psychology.” 
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Dr. Gaster joined in the discussion that ensued. The 
following is an abstract of the paper :-— 

The Genwi of the Romans and the corresponding tutelary 
spirits worshipped by the Greeks, forming a proletariat of 
the gods, are survivals from the old TE. conception of the 
wars of the gods as powers of light against the powers of 
darkness. The original picture ia most fully preserved in the 
Avesta, where the Fravasis appear as tutelary spirits of evety 
being and class of being in the Order of Light, warring in 
hosts as the rank-and-file of the gods against the forces of 
darkness and evil, and enabling the creation of Ahura to 
proceed on its beneficent course. Their activities in bringing 
fertilizing rain and river-waters, in bestowing offspring, and 
in healing diseases are especially noteworthy, In all but one 
of the Fravasis’ functions the Maruts of Vedic religion are 
remarkably similar, indeed to a large extent identical, as is 
shown by analysis of their cults; but the Maruts do not 
present a parallel to the individual Fravasi. This gap is filled 
by the Purugas. In late Vedic and Upanisadic thought we 
find a Puruga or spirit dwelling in the universe as a whole, 
Purugas of various departments of nature (also styled dévatds), 
and the microcosmic Puruga residing in the heart of every 
being, which the Upanisads deliberately confused with 
Atman and Brahma. Really the individual Purusa corre- 
sponds to the Avestic Fravasi, and Atman to Av. urvan. 
Traces of the connection of Maruts with Purusas survive. It 
may be inferred that the old Guardian Genii of the Indo- 
Aryans included both Purugas and Maruts, together with a 
large number of miscellaneous tutelary spirits attached to 
places, trees, etc., which have in the main survived (with a 
considerable admixture of aboriginal deities) in the modern 
dévatas of India, 


At a Joint Meeting of the Society and the Central Asian 
Society held at the Royal Society of Arts, Lord Lamington 
presiding, Professor J. G. Andersson, Keeper of the Kast 
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Asiatic Collection at Stockholm, gave a lecture on “ The 
Highway of Europe and Asia ”, illustrated by lantern slides, 
of which the following is an abstract :— 


THe Hichway or Eurore anp ASIA 

Dr, Andersson opened his lecture by saying that he was 
aware that in certain quarters exception was taken to the 
use of the word Eurasia os a scientific term, but that he and 
many scholars felt that the term was a useful one as 

ing the unity of the two continents and the fact 
that there had been an interchange of cultural influences 
between them from the earliest period across the great belt 
of steppe country, which ran Kast and West roughly speaking 
from Manchuria to the Baltic and Hungary, and which he 
had ventured to call the “ Highway of Eurasia”. He proposed 
in his lecture to deal with some classes of archwological 
evidence for the existence of this highway. 

The first class contained those objects which were commonly 
known to the learned world as “ Scythian bronzes’. These 
objects, which first became known in large quantities in 
South Russia in the areas North of the Black Sea, possessed 
a very distinctive style. The main features of the designs 
were animal forms, frequently interlaced and more or less 
conventionalized. The animals represented were those 
characteristic of the steppe country, the fox, the deer, the elk. 
the goat, and so on, Similar bronzes had been known to 
native Chinese archwologists for some time past, by whom 
they were regarded as typical specimens of Western barbarian 
art. Together with the bronzes in animal style were found 
knives of a peculiar shape, sometimes with a rattle in the 
pommel, buckles and other small bronze objects. 

As long ago as 1885 Reinecke had noticed the resemblance 
of the bronze knife-hilts found in Hungary to the bronze 
knife-hilts of approximately the same age found in Honan, 
but the intermediate steps in the cultural chain had hitherto 
been lacking. However, archmological material had now 
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accumulated, and it was now possible to divide these bronzes 
geographically into four groups according to their provenance, 
viz, those coming from (1) the Euxine area, (2) an area near 
the Urals, (3) an area in Southern Siberia, (4) a large area in 
North-West China and Inner Mongolia centring round 
Sui-yuan, All these areas lay on the Highway and, as might 
have been expected, the objects from the two central districts 
showed a pure and undiluted style while the objects from the 
Euxine showed traces of Greek and those from Sui-yuan 
traces of Chinese influence, The term “ Scythian” begged 
the question of the origin of the atyle and he therefore proposed 
that it should be called “the Eurasian animal style *. 

An interesting question was the reason for the manufacture 
of these bronzes. Were they made for purely artistic motives 
or were there some other reason ? He was inclined to think 
that Salamon Reinach’s discovery that the palwolithic 
cave-paintings of Western Europe were primarily magical 
in nature was applicable to these objects. Some represented 
mating scenes and one in particular, which in form closely 
resembled a “ biton de commandement ’, showed an elk hind 
pursued by three males. He was disposed to think that the 
reason for their manufacture was at any rate partially magical 
and that their object was to ensure plentiful supplies of game 
and success in hunting. 

The date of the objects was generally regarded as lyimg 
between the 6th and Ist centuries B.c., but there was one 
exceedingly interesting bronze mirror with a handle in the 
form of an animal in the Musée Guimet in Paris which bore a 
Hai-hsia inscription, If, as was alleged by some authorities, 
the inscription was cast on the mirror, the style must have 
survived to the 12th or 13th Century .p. 

Representations of the human figure were exceedingly 
rare in these bronzes, but one had been discovered which closely 
resembles those rude stone funerary effigies Imown as 
‘babas ”. Dr. Andersson showed a map of the sites at which 
such effigies are found which demonstrated that they too 
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are scattered along the Highway from Eastern Mongolia 
as far west as Kast Prussia. The babas were generally regarded 
as dating from the Christian era with the maximum period 
of development in about the seventh century and some 
survivals as late as the thirteenth. 

He now proposed to retire a good deal further into the 
past and to discuss the question of * painted pottery ". Wares 
of this kind were commonly regarded as being characteristic 
principally of the chalcolithic period of civilization, in par- 
ticular the fifth, fourth and possibly third millennium B.c. 

Such pottery was found over a wide area and, though there 
were matked variations in local characteristics there was 
sufficient family resemblance between the various fabrics 
to justify a belief in relationship between, and possibly a 
common origin of, all the local techniques. Pottery of this 
kind had been found at Tripolye on the Volga (with linked 
fabries extending as far South even as Macedonia), in Meso- 
potamia at Jemdet Nasr, Kish and Ur, in South-West Persia 
at Susa, recently in North-West Persia by Dr. Herzfeld, in 
Seistan by Sir Aurel Stein, at Anau in Russian Turkestan 
by Pumpelly, and in Kansu and Inner Mongolia by himeelf. 

As regards the Chinese fabrics, there was no stylistic 
relationship between the painted pottery and that of the 
Chou Dynasty, the earliest native pottery previously known. 

His principal work in connexion with painted pottery in 
his last expedition had been the excavation of a number of 
sites in a certain valley in Kansu which had been continuously 
inhabited since the neolithic age, and was a paradise for 
archmologists. In this valley he had found a whole series 
of dwelling and funerary sites and had succeeded in breaking 
them up into periods and finding a type site for each period. 

The dwelling sites were for the most part on isolated hills 
which had been cut away from the main body of the walls of 
the valley by river action and had thus been made natural 
fortresses easily defensible. The burial sites, on the other hand, 
were generally on ledges or hill tops above the valley, in some 
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cases on the highest ground available for some distance round. 
Tn some cases it had been possible to link dwelling and burial 
sites, 

The various styles of pottery were of course related but 
distinct and in many cases very beautiful both in shape and 
in ornamentation. The funerary pottery was easily distin- 
muishable from that for household use and was marked by the 
employment of a particular pattern so distinctive that they 
used to call it the * death pattern ”’ (ite principal characteristic 
being an indented edge) and also of a particular colour, red 
ochre, which was apparently regarded all over Eurasia in the 
neolithic period as possessing valuable magical qualities of 
revivification. The reason for this was no doubt the close 
resemblance of the liquid pigment to blood. 

Anothercommon article of magical significance in the period 
was the cowrie shell and a number of these was also found 
in the graves, although they must have been brought all the 
way from the sea. The supply, however, must have been 
inadequate as a representation of the shell was another 
favourite decoration of funerary pottery. There were also 
certain other designs on this fabric, for instance one which 
appeared to be a representation of a headless frog. 

The designs on domestic pottery were also beautiful but 
quite disti 

Very Seaciy 200 skeletons had been discovered in connec- 
tion with this pottery and examined by expert anthropologists. 
The type represented was uniformly Mongoloid. 

Before closing his lecture, Dr. Andersson said that he wished 
to show what appeared to be evidence of the existence of the 
Highway in about 50,000 n.c., and displayed a map of the 
sites at which the eggs of a particular species of gigantic 
extinct ostrich had been discovered. Four such sites were 
known all lying on the Highway. 








Mr, Clauson spoke: I do not think I need waste the time 
of the Societies by emphasizing the interest of Dr. Andersson’s 
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discoveries, but I think there are some features of their 
importance to which we might call attention. To the world 
at large the most important thing is that Dr. Andersson 
has broken the spell which hitherto has made it impossible 
to conduct archwological exploration in China. It is well 
known that, as the Chinese philosopher Kai Lung once said, 
the difference between the Middle Kingdom and the outer 
barbarian countries is that whereas in the outer barbarian 
countries dragons indubitably do not exist, in China they do ; 
and there is a particular breed of generally friendly but 
potentially malevolent earth dragons which objects to 
archeological exploration and prevents the peasants from 
excavating the earth. But Dr. Andersson has exorcized the 
earth dragons, and will perhaps pass on the secret of how 
he has done it to other professors, To us in the Royal Asiatic 
Society the interest in his work is that he has at last given us 
some link between archmology and history. There is a very 
extensive Chinese history of interchanges with these Western 
countries in the earlier periods, particularly from the 
Christian era onwards, but we have had nothing to pin it 
to the ground. We have got, of course, a certain amount 
of collateral evidence, probably many of us are familiar 
with the works of de Saussure, who I think has proved con- 
clusively that Chinese astronomy is closely connected with or 
derived from Iranian or Babylonian astronomy. When we 
talk of migration I think we have got to remember there are 
four kinds of migration on these routes. In the first case 
you may get a material object handed from one hand to 
another. Then there is the wandering artist who starts from 
one place and goes elsewhere. Then you get a style migrating, 
people of various countries getting a stvle from another 
area; and finally you get a whole people pulling up their 
sticks and moving across the country. These four imply 
different conditions, When an object or an artist moves, 
that implies roads and a settled country, When a certain 
style is copied there is probably not a road, The people 
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are in contact with their neighbours; but you do not copy 

thing yourself when you can get the object itself in any 
desired quantity. When a whole people move about it 
indicates that there is very little population in the area, 
because if many people lived there they would not be allowed 
to go through. Dr, Andersson has covered such an enormous 
area and time that it is very difficult to say much about it. 
Going backwards I think we should agree that the Hsi-hsia 
inscription has nothing to do with the animal style. Most 
people would ask “* Why don’t you read it and find it out ?” 
It is a sore subject, not very much is known of Hsi-hsia, 
Then we go back to the Babas. Dr. Andersson said they are 
almost certainly connected with the Turks and I entirely 
agree: after all, they followed the route which the Turks 
followed, and “* Baba “is a Turkish word meaning “ father ”. 
Or it may have been balbal “a funerary monument”. They 
no doubt must have moved from east to west. When we come 
to the Eurasian animal style, of course that presents a rather 
more difficult problem; it may have moved from east to west, 
west to east, or started in the middle and gone both ways. 
I should be very. sorry to dogmatize myselfi—and I think 
anybody would be. It was not a Chinese style and must have 
started from somewhere other than the east end, I think it 
may very well have been connected with the Scythians, 
because the Iranians are the only people that we know of that 
ever moved from west to east in early periods: you get the 
Sogdians who started from Samarkand, and settled on the 
Chinese wall in the middle of the second century. I think that, 
perhaps, taking the animals and the astronomy together, 
there is something to be said for an eastern move. When we 
get back to the painted pottery 1 think none of us can say 
anything at present. It is far too early to dogmatize at all. 
All we can say is that there is a connexion, but what that 
connexion is I do not think we can say, 
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12th March 
Professor Langdon, Vice-President, in the chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 


Mr. Paul R. Carr. Mr. H, Khan Mohammad. 
Mr. Himanshu Chandra Mr. Peter Noble Scott. 
Chaudhury, M.A. Mr. 5. 8. Ramaswami. 
Miss Edith FE. (Clements. Mr. 8. Vadiveln. 
L.R.AM, Mr. Hari Pal Varshni, M.A., 
Mr. Chaudhri Abdul Ghani, LL.B. 
B.A. Mr. Kam Rakhle Mal 
Mr. M. N. Hashmi. Malhottra, B.A., LL.B. 


Six names were laid before the meeting for nomination. 

Dr. R. Campbell Thompson and Mr. R. W. Hutchinson 
lectured on their excavations on behalf of the British Museum 
at| Nineveh in the winter of 1927-8. These excavations, 
financed by the British Museum, Merton College, Oxford, 
the Percy Sladen Memorial Fund, and Dr. Thompson, were 
carried on for four montha on the site of the Temple of Nabi, 
with the result that the clearing of the whole of the Temple 
on its eighth century platform of unburnt brick was completed. 
This temple was discovered during the British Museum 
excavations of 1903-5, conducted by Dr. L. W. King and 
Mr. Campbell Thompson, and then partly cleared. In Assyrian 
times it had been restored first in 788 B,C., the name of the 
original founder being now lost. In the seventh century its 
area was some 190 x 170 x 190 x 150 feet, and it consisted 
of a large inner courtyard of earth, doubtless partly used by 
the priests for their vegetable garden, and an outer rectangular 
platform of lin or unburnt brick, on which had been set the 
main buildings. These, however, being built also of walls of 
unburnt brick, had vanished under stress of weather and the 
destruction of Nineveh in 612, but there were still left (1) the 
remains of a good limestone pavement of Sargon (722-705 
B.C.), almost every slab containing the whole or part of his 
inscription recording his restoration of the Temple, praying 
for long life, the welfare of his seed, the destruction of his 
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enemies, and the prosperity of the crops; (2) a well ninety 
feet deep and a latrine in the central court both also containing 
Sargon’s bricks; (5) a magnificent pavement some 200 * 15 
feet along the front of the Temple, restored with inscribed 
slabs of Ashurbanipal, which were so numerous here and 
elsewhere that they must have originally numbered about 400 ; 
(4) the remains of four gateways, that on the north-east 
having a massive slab as threshold, also inscribed with Sargon's 
Inseription. 

Beneath the long pavement was found a new prism of 
Ashurbanipal in pieces, but nearly complete when put together, 
the text being an account of his various buildings, some of 
the matter old, but some new. From here, too, came a large 
piece of sculpture of Sennacherib’s campaign in the marshes. 
Unfortunately only a limited number of cuneiform tablets 
was discovered, so that the Library (which is well known to 
have existed) must have been long ago cleared out from the 
Temple. 

In another part of the site of Nineveh a sondage resulted in 
the discovery of a house built by Sennacherib for his son, 
and about four score pieces of historical prisms, and above all 
4 magnificent prism of Esarhaddon, perfect except where the 
pick struck it. 

During this last week the excavators had the good fortune 
to come on the outer chambers of a palace of Ashurnasirpal 
{ninth century 8.c.), the oldest kmown palace-site in 
Kouyunjik, with bricks of this king and his son Shalmaneser 
in place. In it was a large slab with an inscription of Tukulti- 
Ninurta, the father of Ashurnasirpal, and better still a 
beautifully written piece of tablet (in minute characters, 
almost fourteen lines to the inch) giving in semi-poetic style 
the history of Ashur-uballit and Tukulti-Ninurta I and their 
troubles with the Kassites. 

It 1s this palace, practically virgin, which Dr. Thompson 
and Mr, Hutchinson hope to excavate next autumn, but it 
may take more than one season’s work, as it lies twenty-six 
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feet below the level. It is hoped, however, that subscriptions 
may augment the sums in hand sufficiently to allow of 
adequate exploration of this site which may contain material 
of great value, either in sculpture or cuneiform tablets. 
The lecturers have just brought out an illustrated book, 
A Century of Exploration at Nineveh, published by Luzac 
and Co., 7s. 6d. n., describing the explorations made there 
from the time of Rich tothe present day. It may be added that 
half of the edition is on sale at the British Museum, and the 
_ whole of the proceeds of all copies retailed actually at the 
Museum go to swell the funds of the Nineveh excavations. 
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Yusuf Ali, A., Social and Economic Conditions in Mediaeval 
India. In Urdu. 9x 54. Allahabad, 1928, 


| From the Author, 
Yutaka Hibino, Nippon Shindo Ron. Tr. by A. P. McKenzie. 
8% 6. Cambridge, 1928, From the Publishers. 


4la-Ba Beam-Hgrub, Tibet’s great Yogi Milarepa according to 
Lima Dawa-Samdup's English rendering, ed. by W. Y. 
Evans-Wentz. 9 x 6. London, 1928. From the Publishers. 
éyhlarz, E., Grundziige der nubischen Grammatik im christlichen 
Frihmittelalter, Abhand. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
Bd. 18, No.1. 10 x 6}. Leipziy, 1928, Exchange. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past 
and Present, vol. ii, pt. i, pt. n, 1908, complete with coloured 
plate to pt.i. Title pages to both vols, and the index, which 
were published in a supplement. 


Exportation of Manuscripts from Persia 


Libraries and private collectors of Persian and Arabic 
manuscripts may find this information useful. It is based 
on personal experience, and is concerned with the procedure 
of obtaining a licence for the exportation of MSS. from 
Persia, in accordance with the new rules. 

Every MS., rare or common, valued at thousands of 
pounds, or worthless, is treated officially as an ‘afiya, 
ie. “antiquity if its age exceeds fifty years.’ The licence 
for the exportation of a modern MS. may be obtained without 
any duties from the local branches of the Educational 
department (ida@ra-i-Ma‘arif) in every large town.* 

The licence for the exportation of MSS. which are older 
than 50 years requires special application to the Central 
othee of the Educational Department, to which the M&S. 
themselves must be submitted, They may be handed over 
to the local branch of the Ma‘drif, or sent directly to the 
Central Office, if the purchaser does not want to go personally 
to Tehran. 

A complete list, in quintiplicate, should accompany the 
MSS., showing the titles, names of the authors, subjects, dates 
of copies, prices, size, length, width, etc., and all should be 
sent to Tehran at the expense of the owner. 

' See the circular letter of the Weairat-i-Maliyya, No. 21057, dated 
Aban, 1304. 

* Since the introduction of printing the most valunble MSS. only are 
copied by hand, and besides thease, amongst the MSS. the age of which 
is less than 50 years, there are chiefly autographs of the modern Persian 
writers, Both usually command a fairly high price. It is exactly the 
MSS. of these classes which may be oxported with case. There are, however, 
a large number of very common school books on grammar, theology, logic, 
ete., which although being manuscript copies some two or three hundred 
years old, are valued lower than hthographed copies of the same works, 
and often are practically wo 3. But these MSS. must be treated as 


‘atiga, ond their exportation in complicated with the procedure described 
here. 
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In Tehran the procedure is as follows: The Central Office 
of the Ma‘arv/, after having received the books, forwards them 
with a covering letter to the Finance Ministry (Weazirat-1- 
Matiyya) in the department of Buyitd?. The latter submits 
the books and the list to the Idara+-Khazina, which also 
has the charge of the property of the Shah’s court. The 
books are examined with a view to find out whether or not 
any of them have been pilfered from the Court library, 
and, should that be so, they are confiscated! After 
this the books are returned to the Idara-~-Buyiitat, where 
they are stamped, signed, packed, sealed, and, with a covering 
letter, sent again to the Central Office of the Ma‘arif. This 
office examines the books finally, verifies the prices, fixes 
a proper value with the help of a special mugoWwm, OT 
estimator, and receives a payment from the owner constituting 
20 per cent of the declared value. After this the books are 
again sealed, packed, etc., and with another covering letter 
dispatched to the Central Customs Office. Here, after an 
extremely lengthy and complex procedure, 10 more per cents 
on the value is taken, plus some obscure “extras” under 
the names of road-tax, storage, etc., constituting about 
2 per cent, After this the parcel is sealed, this time with 
lead, and is then ready to be carried away by the owner. 

Thus it costs 32 per cent on the original outlay of the 
MSS. The time required to complete the procedure varies 
very much. If the owner will attend personally, this takes 
from two to three weeks, If the books are simply sent to the 
Office, the procedure may take several months, 

I may add that it is practically useless to apply to the 
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provincial branches of the Ma‘arif. They often are afraid 
to issue a licence for the “ modern ” MSS., although officially 
they can do so. The reason is that the Central Offices in 
Tehran often forget, or simply do not give themselves the 
trouble, to keep their provincial branches informed of their 
continual changes, and officials in remote corners do not know 
exactly what the present rules are. Another reason why 
they would always try to put off the responsibility is that 
they very often are completely helpless with the MSS. The 


changes in the educational system of Persia render the new 


generation almost entirely ignorant about Old Persian and 
especially Arabic literature. Besides, according to the rules, 
the offices of the Ma‘arif must issue licences with the consent 
of the financial office, which deputes a representative, usually 
4 man who knows little or nothing about books at all, but puts 
many obstacles in the way of his clients simply to show his 
energy.! 

All this shows how difficult it has become to do collecting 
on 4 large scale in Persia now, although there are thousands 
of valuable MSS, rapidly decaying due to neglect, used as 
Waste paper for making cardboard, for bags in dr iggist shops, 
or for fixing the windows instead of glass. 

W. Ivayow. 

CaLourTta, 

Janmmory, 1929, 

' In my case (Shiraz, October, 1928) the representative of the Finance 
office (a man called Khalwati) kept the director of the local Ma'arif and 
myself busy for more than a week, raising absurd objections, before he got 
courage to confess that he did not understand Arabie and never had anything 


to do with manuscripts. But he was not as bad a6 Many others, and wag 
regarded a5 an educated man. 
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Farah-nama of Shaikhi 
By NICHOLAS N. MARTINOVITCH 

URNING over the sheets of some of my old books I found 

 & very complicated question in the field of Ottoman 
poetry which I wish to discuss below. 

The late Russian orentalist, V. D. Smirnov,’ in the second 
edition of his Turkish Chrestomathy,? published a number of 
extracts from a Turkish (Ottoman) poem mathnawi entitled 
dal _#. In the preface he makes the following explanatory 
note concerning this poem® (the square brackets are mine) : 
“the extracts (pp. 435-437) are from 4b - _4, Budapest 
manuscript No. 24, dated 928/152. And in the title of the 
codex we read es cpl dali e = AS lie and in the 
text the author, many times pentane himself, names 
himself \¢,| _Le> (f. 13v., 120r., 210r.), > “py! (f. 107v.) ; 
thus it is certain that this work, written in 6829/1425 1s by 
Mohammad ban Salih Bijin (+ 1449), the author of the 
famous Turkish religious poem 4. But neither in the 
European catalogues, nor in [the book of] Hajji Khalifa 
is there mentioned such a work with the name of Yaziji 

* S. his obituary note by N. K. Dmitrijev, JRAS., April, 1928, pp. 408-10. 

* Majmii‘a-i Muntakhabat-i Athir-i ‘Othmainiyys. St. Peteraburg, 1903, 
pp. 44-7. 


2 Op. oit,, pp. xxii—xxiii. 
JHAS, JULY 1020. 29 
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Oghli. The last [Hajji Khalifa] remarks quite vaguely that 
dali cA is a Turkish work in verses, belonging to Shaikh 
Zada, who wrote it in the reign of the Sultan Yildirim (H.Kh., 
iv, 412, No. 9007). The poem of Ibn Khatib is extremely 
interesting because of its archaic language and orthography, 
as well as because the religious-didactic thoughts of the 
author, which are contained in it, in the spirit and style 
of the Mawlawi works, like, for instance, 4.4 — , _£ of ‘Ashiq, 
but, perhaps, with a little greater fanatical Moslem passion 
and enmity towards non-Moslems, especially Christians 
.(for example, f. 128r., 209a-210).” In this statement of 
Professor Smirnov we have, unfortunately, five evident 
mistakes. 

The editor says that the author calls himself either Ibn 
Khatib (Arabic) or Khatib Oghli (Turkish), These names 
are absolutely different from those of the author of the 
Turkish religious poem Muhammadiyya, whose names (or 

icknames) were [bn Katib (Arabic) or Yaziji Oghli (Turkish). 
It is well lmown (and it is even unnecessary to quote 
ee) that khatib means ‘ preacher, reader of prayers, 
pries : “, and katib—‘“ scribe, writer, copyist, 
clerk, seoretary, etvil officer.” The seeming homophony of 
two words khafib and katib was the cause of this mistake. 

Further the editor says that this work (the original text 
and not the copy) was written in 829/1425. But from the 
text published in the Chrestomathy ! we know that it was 
finished in the month Rabi al-Akhir a-a, 829, i.e. February— 
March, 1426. 

It seemed to the editor that the work, fragments of which 
he published, was by the author of the Muhammadiyya— 
Muhammad b, Salih Bijin. Muhammad b. Salah ad-Din 
Vaziji Oghli really was the author of Muhammad livya, but 
the nickname of Bijan (the Lifeless) was that of his brother 
Ahmad. In the epilogue of his poem the poet says: “I had 


1 Op. cit., p. 436. 
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a brother, named the Lifeless, who used to encourage me 
ties, ett 

Moreover, the death of the above-mentioned Muhammad 
took place not, as the editor thinks, in 1449, but in either 
1451 or 1455.* 

As to the Moslem fanaticism of the Mawlawis, and especially 
that of ‘Ashiq Pasha, the author of Gharib-nima, it is easy 
to perceive that the dervishes Mawlawis, being non-orthodox 
Moslems and mystic pantheists, were well known for their 
tolerance ; these ideas of tolerance we can find exactly in 
the Gharib-nama and even m a story published by V. D. 
Smimov himself.* 

Thus it is very evident that Yaziji Oghli is not the author 
of the poem under discussion, and we have before us an open 
problem : whose is it ! 

There is a well-known Ottoman poem with the same title 
Farah-nima which was written by a certain Shaikh Oghli 
(Turkish) or Shaikh Zada (Persian). A wonderful coincidence ! 
Shaikh Oghli is equivalent, by meaning, to the Arabic [bn 
Khatib, because shaikh means not only “old man, chief, 
superior of dervishes”, but also, like khafih, “ preacher, 
priest, prior, abbot.” But, to our regret, his Farah-nama 
18 not our poem for many reasons. Its contents are absolutely 
different. It was completed at the end of the month Rabr 
al-Alchir (like our Farah-nima) but of a.n. 789, i.e. a.p. May, 
1387—thirty-nine years earlier. And, finally, its real title 
is Khurshid-nima, 

An interesting dispute arose about its name. Hammer 
mentioned it under the name of Khurshid-nama on the 
basis of a manuscript which is preserved in the Berlin Library.‘ 
Pertsch quoted it under the same name in his description 

oe J. W. Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i, London, 1900, 
3 Gibb, op. cit., p. 392. 

7 Chrestomathy, pp. 418-21. 


*J. von Hammer-Purgstall. Geachichie der Ormaniachen Dichibunat. 
B.L. Pest 1836, 6S. 100-112. In the article “ Decheomaliande,"" No, ux. 
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of this Berlin manuscript, and says also that its author is 
Shaikh Oghli or Jamali Zada, that the Berlin copy was 
finished in 807, i.e. 1404 (even the copy is earlier than our 
poem), and that other copies of this work, which are in Munich 
(175), Pars (514, 315, 355), and Upsala (190), have the same 
title,+ 

Among the Turkish historians ‘Ashiq Chalabi (+ 1572) 
in his Tadhiira calls this work Farrukh-nima, but Mustafa 
‘Ali (+1599) in his Kunh al-Akhbar and Hajji Khalifa 
(-+ 1657) in the Kashf az-Zuniin (see above the quotation of 
Smirnov) name it Farah-nama. Gibb in his History, speaking 
twice about this poem,* agrees with the opinion of ‘Ashiq 
for the following reason. Farah-nima would mean “The 
Book of Gladness”, and Farrukh-nima “The Book of 
Farrukh”; but the hero of this poem is Farrukh, and the 
herome ts Khurshid, whence another title of the poem is 
Khurshid-nima 

It is quite logical, but, unfortunately for the late famous 
English Turcologist, Professor J. Deny, in the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam showed clearly that the second title of Khurshid- 
nama is Farah-nama, By citing some passages he showed 
that the reading “farrukh” is impossible metrically (the 
metre of this poem is hazaj).? Consequently this poem was 
entitled either Khurshid-nama ‘‘ The Book of Khurshid ”, 
the heroine, or Farah-nima “The Book of Gladness” of 
Farrukh, the hero, because of his marriage, at the end of the 
poem, with his beloved Khurshid. 

Moreover, in the same article, J. Deny stated, this time 
together with Gibb,* and contrary to the generally adopted 
opinion, that Jamali Shaikh Zada, the writer of the epilogue 
of “ Khustaw wa Shirin ”, the unfinish a poem ot Shaikhi, 
and Shaikh Oghli (his other name also Jamali), the author 


‘ W, Pertach. Werzeichniss der Turkiachen Handechriften der Keénig- 
lichen Bibliothel zu Berlin, 1880, 5. 364, No. 365. 

* Gibb, op. cit., pp. 256, 427-31. 

* The Encyclopaedia of Islam, article “‘ Sheikhride ", 

* Gibb, op. cit., p. 428, 
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of Khurshid-nama and the nephew of the said Shaikhi, are 
two different individuals and must therefore be distmguished : 
““Sheikhi who wrote under Murad IT was still alive m 1421, 
and it is dificult to believe that he could have for his continuer 
a nephew born in 1340," The conclusion of Deny is perfectly 
right from the chronological pomt of view. A few words 
about this “continuer”, J. Deny did not remark that the 
name of this continuer Bayazid b. Mustafa, mentioned in the 
Paria manuscript,’ coincides with Bayazid b. Mustafa, the 
continuer, in the manuscript, which belongs to the collection 
of Gibb *; besides we have not these names amongst those 
of Jamali Shaikh 4ada, the author of Khurshid-nima, 

Now let us return to Smirnov’s Farah-nama and its author 
Ibn Khatib or Khatib Oghli, Any person with this name is 
absolutely unknown among the Ottoman poets. But we have 
already said that this name is equivalent to that of Shaikh 
Oghli or Shaikh Zada, There are many Turkish authors 
called Shaikh Zada, but they cannot be identified with our 
poet because of the age when they lived. Apparently one 
exception is an author? who wrote in the time of Murad II 
and a little later (crea 1446) than the date of our Farah- 
nama (1426). But he cannot have composed this poem, 
for we know nothing about his poetical capacity. Some 
scholars (Belletéte) think that he was the author of the Arabic 
original text of the famous prose work The Stories of the Forty 
Vezirs, some others (Gibb, Fleischer, Behrnauer) take him 
for the Turkish translator of this work. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me, that we can identify Smirnov's 
Khatib Oghl. Between 1420-30 the great Ottoman poet 
Shaikhi began his celebrated poem “ Khusraw wa Shirin ”. 
We do not know the date of his death, but it cannot be later 
than 1451, the year of the death of Murad II, for this Sultan 
is mentioned as reigning in the epilogue of the poem, which 
was written by the continuer, because the poem remained 

1 See the article " Sheikhi" of J. Deny in the Eneyclopaedioa of Islam. 

* Gibb, op. cit., p. 304. 

2 The Encyclopedia of Islam, Shei 
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unfinished, when Shaikhi died," as we have said above. Thus 
the time of our Farah-nima agrees with that of Shaikhi. 

Moreover, his name also coincides quite well with Khatib 
Oghli. The Arabic ending 7, nisba, is not rarely used in the 
meaning as “son, descendant” (like Arabic ibn, Persian 
ciida, and Turkish oghli), From several examples it will be 
enough to indicate the following: the Oriental historian: 
add to Asad, son of Simian (the Samanid dynasty), the name 
Saimani; the world known Persian poet ‘Omar, son of 
Khayyam, is called in Arabic Khayyimi*; and, especially, 
a Turkish historian of the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Muhammad, son of Shaikh Hasan, was known under the 
nickname Shaikh. 

We have many other reasons to identify Shaikhi with the 
author of Farah-nama. He was a learned man; doctor; 
famous poet, author, besides “ Khusraw wa Shirin", of 
“ Khar-nama"” and a diwan of small poems; one of the 
earliest introducers of mathawi poems into the Ottoman 
literature; a great Turkish mystic of the school of Jalal 
ad-Din Rimi and pupil of Hajji Bairam. At the same time 
he was reproached by the later Turkish critics for the “ vulgar ” 
(i.e. simple, naif) language of his works. And from the 
ragments published by Smirnov, and from his words in the 
preface to his Chrestomathy, we see that Farah-nama is one 
of the earliest Turkish mathnawis ; full of mystical elements : 
composed in the type of the ‘Ashiq’s Gharib-nama, the poem 
written under the evident influence of Jalal ad-Din: and the 
language of Farah-nama must be named “vulgar” from 
the point of view of the Turkish lovers of the pretentious, 
artificial, high style. 

Consequently, we have many reasons to suppose that 
Farah-nama is really the poem of Shaikhi. 

‘ Gibb, op. cit., pp. 209-314. Deny, the article “ Sheikhf" in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 

* E. G, Browne, A Literary History of Persia from Firdawsi to Sa‘di: 
New York, 1906, p. 24. 

* F. Babinger, Die Geachichtsachreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke. 
Leipzig, 1927, 8. 267. 

“ Gibb and Deny, Joc. cit. 








Buddhist Logic before Dinnaga 
(Asanga, Vasubandhu, Tarka-sastras) 
By PROFESSOR GUISEFFE TUCCI 
I 


TATE must admit that very little is known about the first 

development of Indian logic and particularly about 
Buddhist logic before Dinnaga. If we take the best manuals 
of Indian logic now available, such as those by Sualh, 
Vidyabhizana, Keith, or the most comprehensive Histories 
of Indian philozophy like those of Dasgupta and Radhakrishna 
we shall easily recognize that the data contained therein 
are far from being satisfactory; more than that, they are 
also very often wrong. In fact, almost the only source 
from which their statements are derived is the book by 
Sugiura! who certainly had the merit of giving the first 
account of Indian logic as preserved in Chinese sources, but, 
being himself absolutely without knowledge of orthodox 
nyaya and of Sanscrit, is in his statements and in his trans- 
lations very often misleading.* 

On the other hand, it is evident that a better knowledge 
of the logical schools before Dinniga might settle many a 
vexed question, including those of the originality of Diinaga 
himself, his indebtedness to previous masters, and the relation 
between his theory of the syllogism and that expounded in 
the Prasastapdida-bhagya. 

Unfortunately the largest part of the texts on logic anterior 
to Dinniga seems to be lost. 

We have, it is true, two fragments preserved in Chinese ; 
one is the so-called Upéaya (?)-Ardaya—not U paya-haugalya- 
1 Hinds Logic as preserved in China and Japan, Philadelphia, 100. 

? On the other hand, o great deal of information can be gathered from 
Ui's book on the Vaidesika philosophy. Cf. also his Studies on Indian 
Philosophy, Fl FF 7% 3 Bf FE, Tokys. The classical book of 
Stcherbatsky, Hrienntniatheorie wnd Logik wach der Lehre der «pdteren 
Buddhisten, deals chiefly with Dharmakirti's thought. 
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hrdaya as suggested by Nanjid and accepted by Bagchi; the 
other is a fragmentary treatise in three chapters, attributed 
by some catalogues of the canon to Vasubandhu. By Nanpid, 
Ui and Bagchi it is called Tarka-sastra. The first was 
translated by Ki Kya Ye*; the second by Paramartha. — 
Although the statement of Takakusu that all the works” 
translated by Paramartha are anterior to a.p, 500 is too 
dogmatical, we are at any rate confronted here with a fairly 
ancient book,* 

So far as the first text is concerned, there are no grounds 
either for afiirming or for denying its attribution to 
Nagarjuna; but there is no doubt that it represents fairly 
ancient theories which are very nearly akin to those con- 
tained in the Caraka-sam/itd.4 

These two treatises have been retranslated into Sanscrit 
by me and will shortly be published in the Baroda Sanscrit 
Series. As they are certainly the most ancient fragments of 
the Vivade-éastras that we possess, their bearing upon the 
problem of the relations between pure heuristic and later 
Nidiya doctrines is very great. But we should like to have 
other texts of indubitable authorship, in order to fix 
a terminus a quo and to ascertain which school must be 
eredited with an original contribution to logical theories. 

Fortunately, such texts have been preserved. We may 
divide them into three categories, (a) Chinese sources: 
(4) Tibetan sources; (c) Sanscrit sources, 

The first category includes the translations of the following 
hooks :—(1) Yogdedrya-bhiimi-éastra, i {im fii ih 3%, by 
Asanga, Of this monumental work we have also the Tibetan 
translation (Bstan agyur, mdo dsi, foll, 1-332—Cordier, 

! On Ki Kia Ye (fifth century a.p.) see Chavannes, Cing cenf contes, 
iii, n. 1, Démieville, REP EO. xxiv, 1924, pp. 65-6, 1.4. We know from 
the K’ai yilan shih kiao lu, I] 3c FR Be By. that before Ki Kin Ye 
snother translation of this work had been made by Boddhabhadra of the 
Eastern Tein. Ci. Bagchi, Canon Bouddhigue en Chine, p. 346, 

* BEFEO. 1904, p. 3. 

? See Ui's Studies in Indian Phil,, vol. ii, p. 428, 
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ae du fonds tibétain, vol, ili, p. 878). (2) Prakarandrya- 

wicd-sdstra, HA qi He £f BG. The chapter concerning our 
Sein corresponds almost verbatim with the preceding. 
(8) Mahdydnabhidharma-sangiti-sastra, Fe fil FE GE 
* 4 Hq. The theories expounded in this work differ very 
often from those contained in the two preceding texts. Its 
doctrines are explained in the commentary written upon it 
by Sthiramati? and called (4) Mahayadnabhidharme- 
samyukta-saigiti-sdstra, & HM HE BM HK we. 
Then we can collect a great deal of information from the 
commentaries written by K’uei Chi, the disciple of Yuan 
Chwang. I have used the Commentary on the Nyaya- 
praveéa, which has been partly translated by me in a previous 
study ® which may complete in some way the statements con- 
tained in the present paper. I am aware of the fact that 
K‘nei Chi wrote also a commentary upon the Yogdaearya- 
bhiimi-sastra, called Igy fin Fi fh Har ® HE, and another 
on the Abhidharm angiti?; but I could not here 
in India get copies of these two texts. On the other hand, 
I have used the commentary of Shén T‘ai, another disciple 
of Yuan Chwang, on the Nyaya-mukha." The second category 
is represented by the Pramdna-samuccaya-vriti, by Diinaga. 
It contains, as we shall see, much precious information about 
the logical activity of the schools that preceded him. 

1 On Sthiramati ee Péri in BEFEO, 1911, 348 and 378. 

* Notes on the Nydya-praveéa in Bollettino della Seuola di Studi Oriental, 
1928. 

* This is called FE Pej wy xe ME OME i tee OE ic. umunlly 
quoted under the abridged form $+ 2E i Ot- 

‘The Nyiyo-mukha (not Nylyo-tarko-dvira-Matra; seo JAS. 1958, 
p. 7) bas been translated into English by me and compared with the 
corresponding portions of the Pramdna-samuccaya. It will shortly be 
published in the Moaterialien cur Kwnde des Buddhiamus of Professor 
Walleser, 

® The Promapa-samuccays is preserved in Tibetan, together with two 
translations of the ertti of Ditniga himself (stan ngyur, mdo, ce, Cordier, 
p. 454). I have used the copy of the University of Calcutta, which has 


been kindly put at my disposal by the authorities. This oopy belongs to 
the Narthang edition. 
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In the third category we may include those quotations 
and allusions which can be found in Uddyotakara’s Nyaya- 
vdrttika and Vacaspati Midra’s Nyaya-varttika-tat parya-fika. 

It is evident that the second and the third category can 
supply us only with fragments, while in the first we are 
confronted with complete texta or commentaries, which, 
through the intermediacy of Yuan Chwang, are likely to 
go back to a tradition of exegesis current in the Indian 
monasteries at the time of the travels of the great pilgrim. 
In any case, by combining all these references, we can attain 
a better knowledge of Indian logic before Dinnaga than 
we have had upto the present. We shall begin by studying the 
Chinese translations which belong to the so-called Yogacara 
school started by Asafiga and developed by Vasubandhu. 
The teaching of this school, in its dogmatical structure, seems 
to be more related to the Sautrintika doctrines than to the 
ontological theories expounded in the Lankavatdra or in the 
Mahayana-Sraddhot pada, 

The contents of the chapters that are of interest to us were 
made known by Sugiura, and after him by Vidyabhiisana, 
who based himself upon the resumé given by the Japanese 
scholar. But even this summary is far from correct or com- 
plete. Moreover, there is in the books referred to many 
a detail which has been passed unnoticed by the Japanese 
and Indian scholars. Even the attribution of the Yogdcarya- 
bhiimi-éastra to Maitreya is wrong, although it is generally 
accepted and repeated by Indologists. This fact is rather 
important because, accepting the attribution of the text to 
Maitreya, we should be compelled to admit ipso facto an 
earlier date for it; but there is no doubt that it is by Asafiga 
and represents perhaps one of the last and most complete 
products of the wonderful activity of the great master. 

In the exposition that follows we shall indicate by A the 
group Yogdearya-bhiimi-sdstra and Prakaranarya-viea and by 
B the group Sangiti and Samyukta-sangiti., 
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II 
The first classification that we meet is that concerning 
“speech ", waka, far, smra.ba. There are seven heads, 
Viz. >— 
I, wakya in itself, My FR 4, emra.be. 
Il. The place where speech is made, the parisal, ja Ke PR, 
smra.ba.ial.ce. 

Til. The basis or the support of speech, im PR {K. smrea- 
bai .git, vakya-mila or vakydsraya. 

IV. Adornment of speech, fa HE &@, smra.bar.rgyan, 
vakyalankara. 

V. The defeat of a speech, ie. in argument, jr i. 

smra.bai.c'ad.pas.geod.pa., vakya-nigraha, 
VI. That which derives or comes forth from a speech, 
fr }H ME, emra.ba.las byuii.ba., *vada-sambheva. 
VI. Those characteristics which are the causes of a speech 
being appreciated (by the hearers), i 2 Pt fF Hé. 
smra.ba.gees.spres.la,.dgos .pat.c os .rnames. 

We shall later discuss the third point, which has the main 
interest for us, and give here a mere summary of the various 
subdivisions of the other six items, as they have not the 
same bearing on the history of logical theories in India. 

I. vakya. This can be of six kinds— 

(a) Vakya in itself. 

(b) Excellent words, that is words with which the world 
is pleased. 

(c) Disputation-words, which are uttered when two men 
engaged in a discussion maintain quite different opinions 
about a particular object or a particular thesis. It is worthy 
of notice that, while B simply states that it consists in holding 
opposed views, A insists at length upon the various causes 
of the dispute. It asserts that these are to be found in the 
abkinivesa, “attachment,” of the creatures belonging to the 
kama-dhatw or in the criticism that human beings are inclined 
to express about the sinful deeds of body, mind and speech 
of others, or in the discussion of the various dysfis, e.g. 
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those of eternity or of weeheda, at a time when the 
disputants are not yet free from passion. 

(d) Rebuke-words (apavida-vakya), @& BE % or (B) 
Se tm, t1g-han.pa.smra.ba. It includes unpleasant words 
or the teaching of false theories. 

(e) Accordant speech, NG JE Hr. mf'wn.par.smra.ba. : 
any speech which is in accordance with the dharma and aiming 
at producing a right knowledge in the mind of the hearers. 

(f) Teaching, # 3% Sy. gdams.par.emra.ha. 

The first two items can be either good or bad, and there- 
fore it is necessary to distinguish them according to circum- 
stances; the next two are always bad and therefore must 
be avoided, The last two are always good and therefore must 
be practised, 

Il, Place where a speech is made— 

(a) before a king ; 

(6) before a governor ; 

(c) in a great assembly : 

(¢@) before sramanas who are well versed in the dharma : 

(e) before Brahmans : 

(f) before those who like to hear the dharma. 

IV. Adornment of speech. Its fundamental aspects are 
five according to A, but six according to B. 

A. IT and I B. Sangiti and Sthiramati 

(a) Perfect knowledge of Id, 
one’s own as well as of 
another's system, # Fy fh 3% 
idag. dan. p'a. rol. gyi. lugs. 
fes . pa (sva-pora-siddhanta- 
ghana). 

(5) Perfectionofthe phrase, Id. 
a6 40) (BB ts'ig.sdyor. ba. 
pwn. sum.ts'ogs,pa, A phrase 
18 perfect when it is possessed 
of five good characteristics. 

That is to say, it must be :— 
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(1) devoid of any rustic 
expression, 

(2) easy. 

(3) evident. 

(4) coherent. 

(5) having a good meaning. 

(c) SE 2. ma . ajigs . pa, 
abhirutea, fearlessness. Even 
if one finds himself among a 
parigal numerous or hostile, 
he must be sure of himeelf. 

(d) 8 WE, brian. pa, dhirata, 
firmness. 

(e) Speech possessed of 
those ehasantarisking that will 
be esteemed and attractive, 


Me ft, tio. mi. blog . pa. 





No mention of these five 
sublivisions. The perfection 
of the phrase consists in 
avoiding mistakes through 
knowledge of the éahda-sastra 


and the vywipatti-sastra. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


Adds: #4} oF = pratibhana, 
when sentences flow wunin- 
terruptedly. 


At this point A gives a list of twenty-seven prasamsda- 
qunas, which are the ornaments, as it were, of an excellent 


speech :-— 


(1) high estimation by hearers ; 
(2) belief and acceptance by hearers ; 


(3) absence of fear ; 


(4) knowledge of the mistakes in the thesis of the 


adversaries ; 


(5) knowledge of the superiority of one’s own thesis ; 


(6) absence of abhiniveda ; 


(7) not to be partial towards one’s own system ; 
(8) not to renounce one’s own law and rules ; 
(9) to understand quickly what has been said by the 


adversaries ; 


(10) to grasp quickly what has been said by the adversaries ; 
(11) to explain quickly what has heen said by the 
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(12) the power of captivating the assembly with gifts of 
speech ; 

(13) to be able to rejoice those who like hetu-vidya ; 

(14) the power of expressing in the best way the meaning 
of the arguments ; 

(15) no trace of depression in the body, while discussing ; 

(16) no depression in mind while discussing ; 

(17) no stammering ; 

(18) to maintain always presence of mind (pratibha) ; 

(19) no bodily fatigue to be shown ; 

(20) memory always functioning ; 

(21) mind uninjured ; 

(22) no pai or impediment in the throat ; 

(25) expressiveness of the voice ; 

(24) restraint of one’s own mind in order to prevent anger ; 

(25) to comply with the other's mind in order to avoid his 
wrath : 

(26) to act in such a way that the adversary may be 
persuaded in his own mind ; 

(27) to be considered everywhere as a great dodrya. 

VY. Nigraha-sthinas. These can be of three fundamental 
kinds :— 

(a) vacana-sannyasa, # %, brjod.pa.gton. pa ; 

(6) when the speaker perceives that his words have been 
refuted with success by the opponent and therefore tries to 
avoid further discussion, & jij, brjod. pa.dma’.dbab,pa., 
vacandbhibhava ; 

(ce) erroneous speech, vacena-dosa, B 3B, brjod. pai. 

Vacana-sannydsa consists In confessing one's own defeat 
and in acknowledging that the thesis of the adversary is 
right. According to group I it can be of thirteen kinds; 
e.g. my thesis is wrong, your thesis is right, etc. 

Vacanabkibhava occurs when a speaker, realizing that his 
arguments are wrong, tries to avoid the discussion, saying 
that he has something else to do, or brings into the discussion 
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new arguments not connected with previous ones, or looks 
irritated, angry, conceited, or reveals some defect or fault 
in the adversary which the latter does not like to have 
diselosed, or looks offended or shows impatience or distrust, 
or has nothing to reply and therefore keeps silence, or looks 
abashed and trembling or bends his head or appears as if 
he were deprived of the faculty of thinking and speaking. 

Vacana-dosa can be of nine kinds— 

(a) to speak at random ; 

(b) violent expressions, suggested by anger, ete, ; 

(c) obscurity of expression, when the speaker cannot be 
understood either by the assembly or by the adversary ; 

(d) lack of proportion, when the expression is either 
defective or excessive (G@dhikya-nyiinatea) ; 

(c) meaningless, JE 3 40 #E, don.dan.ldan.pa.ma. 
yin. pa, vyartha, It is of ten kinds :— 

(1) anarthaka, 49 3@, dqos.pa.med ; 

(2) apdrthaka, iz 3, don. pa.med . pa ; 

(3) yukti-hdni, 7 Hi, rigs. pa.las.fams. pa ; 

(4) sadhya-sama, SQ PR pe SE. begrub.par.bya.ba. 
dan .adra ba ; 

(5) jati, 43 4 3h He, Wag. geod .pa ; 

(6) arthdnupalabdhi, 4. Fe #E Fi, don. mi.dmigs. pa ; 

(7) asambaddha, 3% agg 3c FE, don.dan.mi.abrel ba. ; 

(8) aniscita, BE AR Ye HE, ma.nes.pa ; 

(9) siddha-sddhya, when the proof is itself to be proved, 
me OC B, ik, sgrub.pa.yan.sgrub.par.bya.ba.yin. pa ; 

(10) a speech according to illogical or wrong doctrines, 
te'ul. bin. ma. yin. cin, ts’age . pai. sfiad . du. mi. hos. 
pai. smra . ba. tams . cad . kyi . rjes . su . abran . ba’o, 

i AS oF HE ie WS RE. 

Sthiramati knows only the first five of these nigraha-sthanas, 
and he considers the other five as mere explanations of them 
(l<6, 2<7, 3<8, 4<9, 5<10); 

(f) aprapta-kala, when the various arguments are not 
brought forward in order; 
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(g) aniscifa (or aniyaia), when someone either attacks an 
argument that he has already established as his thesis or 
establishes as a thesis an argument that he has already 
attacked or suddenly changes his ideas; 

(A) obscurity ; 

(¢) lack of cohesion. 

VI. That which derives or comes forth from a speec 

This is threefold, consisting of (a) guna-dosa-pariked, 
WW FE AEF, yon. tan. dak. ites. pa. brtag; (b) parisat. 
portksd, Je fy, ak’or . briag . pa; (e) pandityapanditya- 
partksa, 3 AR Wg, mk'as . mi. mk'as . briag . pa. 

The first consists in examining whether the discussion 
undertaken will be of some use or not to the speaker and 
to the hearers. If one knows that no good result is to be 
expected from the discussion, he must avoid it, 

The second consists in ascertaining whether the parigat is 
impartial, learned, strictly honest. If this be not the case, 
the discussion must be avoided. 

The third consists in examining whether one has the know- 
ledge and the ability necessary to carry on the discussion 
satisfactorily. If an aspirant acknowledges that he is not 
possessed of the requisite and indispensable qualities, he 
must renounce the disputation. 

VIL The characteristics which cause a speech to be 
appreciated by the hearers are (a) knowledge of one’s own 
and opposing systems, (b) absence of fear, (¢) promptitude 
of intelligence ; (a) sva-para-mata—jiiana, # FE] ih S¢, bdag. 
dah.p'a.rol.gyt.gzun. lugs. ses. pa ; (5) abhirwid, 4a ami, 
ajigs ; (¢) pratibhdna, $3 3, spobs.pa, 

Now we shall study the section dedicated to the third item, 
that is, to the basis or support of a speech. In a discussion ~ 
we can distinguish two elements, which are respectively 
called (a) the probandum, sidhya, ji We 3, bsgrub. par. bya, 
bai.don, and (6) the proof, sadhana, HE Ke, sgrub.pa. The 
probandum is twofold, that is to say, We may prove either 
a subject (lit. an entity, seabhava, Al HE, tio.bo. iid) or an 
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attribute (lit. a quality, wiéesa, = yy, bye.brag). In the 
first case I can affirm or deny the existence of something, 
that is, I can say that it is or is not, In the second I may 
affirm or deny that a given quality belongs or not to the 
subject. In this way according to the example given by 
Sthiramati a sddhya can be of either of the following types :— 

(a) “the dimen is, is not,” 

(4) “the dtman is all-pervading” or “sound is non- 
eternal *’. 

The proof, or sadhana, consists of eight terms, although 
the list and the definition of these vary remarkably in the 
various texts that represent our sources. 

A. B. 

(1) pratiyia, proposition, Id. 

MW oF: dam.bea.ba. 

(2) hetu, reason, #§ Fl. Id. 
gtan .ts'igs. 

(3) dystanta, example, B| Id. 

Se, dper .brjod . pa. 

(4)sadharmya, homogeneity, Application, 4. 
fr] 84, mf'un. pa. 

(5) vaidharmya, hetero- 
geneity, 52 #7], mi.md’un. pa, Conclusion, €. 

(6) pratyaksa, direct per- Id. 
ception, 3 fi, miion.sum. 

(7) anumdna, inference, He Id. 
he, "jes .su.dpag. pa, 

(8) agama, authority, 3 Id. 
#0, yid.c’es. pat, lun. 

(1) “Proposition,” pratijia. 


A. Pratijiid consists in maintaining as one's own thesis 
a particular point of view concerning the twofold probandum 
already referred to. It is either based on the sasfra, or is 
the result of an independent intuition (pratibha), or has been 


JRAS. JULY 1929. 80 
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heard from somebody else. And itt is designed either to 
maintain one’s particular point of view, or to show the 
mistake in another's argument, or to subdue the other's 
pride, etc, 

B. Pratijyid is the argument that the vadin accepts of 
his own free will, as that which must be proved (J Bf JE ie 
A oT a SE — *sadhyatvena svayam anujfato ‘rthah); and 
it must be expressed to others in such a way that they can 
understand. Sthiramati explains how the various elements 
of the definition are necessary ; “ that which must be proved," 
because what is already proved is not a thesis; “ accepts 
of his own free will,” because what is said by another is not 
a pratijiad; “to others,” in order to show that it takes 
place where there are a vadin and a prati-vadin; “ expressed 
by words," because what is expressed by mere signs (ihgita) 
of the body is not a pratijiad; “in such a way that they can 
understand it" because a proposition the meaning of which 
is not clear cannot be called a pratijiia, 

(2) “ Reason,” hetu. 

A. Hetu is meant to prove the probandum, and it shows 
forth that logical reason which is derived from the “ example”, 
“homogeneity,” “heterogeneity,” “ direct perception,” 
“inference,” and ‘“ authority ", re 

B. When an object (artha) to be proved is not yet evident, 
the reason consists in the indication of those cha stice 
which will make it known, and which rest upon its 
perceptibility or non-perceptibility by direct perception and 
so on, Perceptibility and non-perceptibility concern either 
the _ essence (El 8, svebhava) or the form (4 &. 
nemaittia), 

(3) “ Example,” drstdnta. 

A. This also is designed to prove the probandum ; it 
consists in adducing those same dharmas which are inherent 
in a reason and which are accepte ief, general 
Inowledge, ete, Pee ener 

B. It consists in expressing the relation between what is 
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seen (drsta-anta) and what is not yet seen (35 Nil, adrsta- 
anita). 

(4) A. “ Homogeneity,” that is similarity of characteristics 
(48 §. rtags, nimitta); similarity of essence (f] #, 
no.bo.fid, seabhdva); similarity of action (4, las, karma) : 
similarity of attributes (#, cos, dharma): similarity of 
cause and effect ([] 3L, rgyu.dan.abras, hirya-karana). It 
is worthy of notice that according to the Chinese translation 
the last four are subdivisions of the first item. 

B.. “ Application” is a logical rule, rightly expressed, 
which adduces other facts belonging to the same class or 
genus in order to prove the attribute (of the subject). 

(5) A. “ Heterogeneity,” reciprocal diversity, It has 
four aspects, which are the opposites of those referred to 
under (4) (or five according to the Tibetan translation). 

B. “Conclusion.” This consists in affirming that certitude 
has been reached. 

Here Sthiramati gives the following example of a syllogism :— 
Suppose that a Buddhist wants to maintain against an 
dima-vadin. that the diman does not exist. He will argue 
in this way :— . 

(1) pratiyid: all dharmas are andtman, 

(2) reason: because, if we assume (prajiiapti) that 
the diman is in the skandhas, we fall into a fourfold 
mistake. 

* Four cases are possible :—(a) the dtman has the characteristics of the 
skandhos; (6) it is in the skandhas: (c) it is in another place; (d) it is 
assumed without any relation to the skrndhas. 

(a) As the akendhas are not autonomous, but dependent on causes and 
conditions and subject to birth and destruction, the same implication would 
be necessary as far as the dtman is concerned; but this is contradictory 
to the common definition of the diman. 

(5) As the abondias which are the basis (By {&. Géraye or adhdra) 
are non-eternal, the dtman which rests upon them (fF {Az, ddheya) must 
be non-eternal, 

(e) In this case the dfman would be without cause and therefore without 
function (HE fj, niskriya). 

(¢) In this case the diman would be isolated and free; mo need there- 
fore to strive for ite liberation, 
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(3) “ Example,” namely those which we make when we 
assume that in the present the past is still existent.’ 

(4) “ Application”: as the atman has been refuted, the 
other attributes also, such as eternity, etc., are to be 
declared non-existent. 

(5) “Conclusion: therefore the five skandhas are 
andiman and non-eternal, 

(6) “ Direct perception.” 

A. This has three characteristics, that ia -— 

(a) it is evident, J#f 4. #2 A, thog.tu.ma.qyur.pa., 
a-paroksa, 

(5) devoid of imagination, JE FE AF pe: but Tib. 
mhon . par. briags . cin. yin. pa. ma. yin. pa. dah (reading 
doubtful) .briags . par . bya . ba . yah . ma. yin . pai . mnon . 
sim . gyi .ts'ad . ma. = *parikalmta-parikalpya-abhdwa. 

(c) devoid of error, JE 34 @L PY B, ma.ck'rul. pa., 
a-bhrania, 

(a) Tt derives from the senses when they are uninjured, 
and it precedes manaskira. It depends upon (a) production 
of homogeneous perception, fA] S| 4E, mt'wn.pa,skyes na; 
(8) production of heterogeneous perception, 9% ij 4k, 
mi.miun.skyes.pa; but Tibetan, followed by Yogdcarya- 
bhiimi-sastra, yan.dag.par.adas.pa.skyes.pa, samatikrinta- 
ulpdda; (y) proximity, 45 fm 3&, t'ag.rik.pa.ma.yin. pa, 

(2) When the indriyas belonging to the sphere of hima 
(kdmdvacara) perceive (lit. are born in) objects belonging to 
the same sphere. 

(8) When the senses belonging to a superior bhiims perceive 
objects belonging to a superior bhiimi, 

(vy) Obstructions which must be absent in order to have 
a direct perception are of four kinds, (i) obstruction which 
derives from covering, as through darkness or ignorance ; 
(ii) obstruction which derives from being hidden, as through 
the force of some mantra, etc. ; (iii) obstruction which derives 

' The same arguments must be repeated here mutatis mutandis. 
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from being overpowered, Bh fix FR HE, 21l.qyis.gnon.pa, 
abhibhava, as the small by the great, etc.; (iv) obstruction 
which derives from bewilderment, moha, such as magic power, 
maya, sleep, taimirika, ete. 

(6) The second term also is twofold ; first of all it includes 
the perception of objects which results as soon as these come 
in contact with us. So, e.g., when a doctor gives a medicine 
to a patient, through the colour, the smell, the taste, ete., 
he has a direct perception of the medicine. On the other 
hand, the virtues which are inherent in the medicine can 
only be imagined until the disease is over. They are no more 
imagined when one knows that the patient has recovered. 
The term refers also to the adhimukti or realization of a 
particular element, e.g. water, in another element, e.g. earth, 
in the process of meditation. 

(c) abhranta means absence of seven kinds of errors; 
these errors are the following :— 

(a) sampnd-bhranti, to think that an object is this when 
it is not this, afasmin tad eva; e.g. to take a mirage, marici, 
for water, 

(B) sankhyd-bhranti; e.g. to see the complex in the 
elementary, as happens to the faimirika, who sees two moons 
Instead of one. 

(y) &kdra-bhranti, to suppose that an object has a certain 
form when it has not; e.g. to see a wheel in a turning fire. 

(4) varna-bhrdnti; as in the case of someone suffering 
from kamala, 3M se Hh, mig.ser.qyi.nad. 

(¢) tarma-bhrank, to attribute an action to something 
which in fact is not so acting ; e.g. the appearance of movement 
in trees when one runs very fast. 

(C) drsti-bhrdnti, to persist in the errors already referred 
to and to think that they correspond to reality. 

(q) catta-bhranti, to rejoice in these errors. 

All these varieties of perception can be reduced to the 
four following :— 


riipendriya-pratyaksa ; 
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manah-pratyakea ; 

loka-pratyaksa, including in fact the two preceding ; 

suddha-pratyaksa, which can be laukika, as well as lokottara, 

B. Perception is the very thing, rightly perceived, devoid 
of error. “The very thing” and “rightly ” are intended to 
express the right perception of the ripa, etc., through the 
eyes and to indicate that a pot, etc., that, according to 
common belief, is the object of perception, is, in fact, not 
the object of perception, as it is only a conventional 
assumption. {&, “ perceived,” is meant to indicate that 
in the act of perception all the causes of obstruction must 
be absent; “devoid of error’ excludes false and erroneous 
perceptions, as that of a marici, ete. 

(7) Anumdana, 
A. It consists in the discrimination of an object through 
imagination. It is of five kinds (ct. above, p, 463, (4) A):— 
nimiia-anumdna; as to infer fire from smoke; it depends 
on the fact that the relation between the two was noted 
before. 

sva-bhdva-anumana : as to infer unperceived existence from 
A present perceived existence or from one part of an 
entity to deduce the unperceived part, e.g. to infer the 
past from the present or a car from a single portion of it, 
as a wheel. 

karma-anumdna, from an action to infer the basis or the 
support of it; e¢.g., when we see an object from afar, 
if it is motionless, we infer that it is a tree ; if it moves, 
we infer that it is a man. 

dharma-anumana; when we know that many dharmas 
are inter-related, from the perception of some we infer 
the existence of the others. From birth we infer death, 
ete, 

karya-karana-anumdna, inference of notions which are related 
as cause and effect. | 

B. “Inference” is any conviction Veit: that derived 
from direct perception; as, when we have already seen an 
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object and now see only a part of it, we infer the other 


part. 
(8) “ Authority.” 

A. It includes the teachings of the wise or the doctrines 
that have been heard from them or are in accordance with 
them. It is of three kinds: (a) it is included im the holy 
words ; or (6) it represents the opposite (pratipaksa) of the 
passions ; or (c) itis not contradictory to the characteristics 
of the law. 

B. It is not contradictory to the other two praménas. 

At the end of this chapter A adds the following notes on 
the syllogism in general :— 

If someone asks why we have to formulate the proposition 
when we want to establish the argument assumed by us, the 
reply is that this proposition ia meant to show the argument 
that we wish to prove, The “reason” shows, on the other 
hand, that that logical and sure evidence which is based upon 
a manifest fact is not absent in the object to be proved. 
The “ example ” indicates that evident object in which this 
logical renson is seen to be present. The other five elements 
of a syllogism are meant to express contradiction and non- 
contradiction with the “reason” and the “‘example". This 
contradiction consists in two kinds of fallacies, aniscia, 
uncertain, 4. Pt FE, ma.es,pa, and saidhya-sama, identical 
with the probandum, fa] Ait gz. bsgrub.par.bya.ba.dan.adra. 
ba. The avirwidha, on the other hand, is certain, niscia, 
aikantiba, te 4, geig.tu.hes.pa, and different from the 
sadhya, 3% BE i, bagrub. par.bya.bai .K’yad pa. 





II 


These are the contents of the logical chapters of the 
Yogaciira works as preserved in Chinese and partly in 
Tibetan. It is quite evident that they have a mixed 
character; purely logical doctrines are inserted im 
dogmatical discussions, and generally the various topics 
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are treated in such a way as to testify that hetu-vidya 
did not yet fit quite well into the general scheme of 
the doctrine. Even those sections that deal with mere 
tivida-rules, e.g. those dedicated to the nigraha-sthanas, 
have a far less systematic character than in the Caraka- 
samutd or in the Updya-hrdaya; many of the items which 
come under that group have in fact very little to do with 
logic. The theory of the nigraha-sthanas itself is not based 
on the classification of the possible wrong formulations of 
a syllogism. A comparison with the list of the magraha- 
sthanas given in the Nydya-sitras and in the Caraka-samhita 
will prove useful in establishing the relation between the 
various texts, 


NvyAva-s0Tras CARAKA-SAMHITA! A axp B 
(V, ii, 1). 
pratijid-hani id. (4) 


prafijidaniara = II, g 
pratyna-virodha  _—-viruddha (13, cf. 
vakya-doga) 
pratijiid-sannydsa —TI, wacana- 
sannydaa 
hetv-antara id, (14) included in TI 
arthintara id. (15) included in IT 
nirarthaka id. (10, vyartha, cf. under ITI, e 
under withye- 
doga) 
avijndtartha = IT, ¢, obscurity 
of expression 
aparthaka id. (11; cf. under under ITT, e 
vakya-doga) 
aprapta-/ila kalatita (6) Il, f 
nyuna id. (8) =I, ¢ 
adhika id. (9) ITI, I 


1 The nombers in bracketa show the serial order that the various 
Nigraha-sthanos have in the netual list of the Caraka-somhita. 
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NYAya-siTRAS CaRAKA-SAMHITA A ann B 
punar-ukta id, (12) 
ananubhdsana included in IT 
ajidana id. (1) 

pratibha included in IT 
ritgsepa vacanabhibhava TT] 
malanupia id. (5, abhyanujiia) 
paryanuyojyo- id, (3, anuyojyasya- 

peksana nanuyoga) 
niranuyojyanuyoga id. (2, ananuyoj- 

yasyanuyoga) 

“i-sidd hairs prakarana-sama 

jetwdbhaoa et (7 | 
arn id-sa Mn 


It is quite evident that we are confronted in A with un- 
systematic and perhaps archaic theories of the nigraha- 
sthdnas, the classification of which seems to have been 
suggested more by extrinsic reasons concerning the behaviour 
of the disputants than by analysis of the intrinsic errors of 
a speech. Moreover, we do not find any trace of technical 
terminology, An argument is considered as wrong chiefly 
because it does not convey any meaning. Therefore it receives 
the general designation of “ vyartha", meaningless. The ten 
varieties of this can be reduced to five only, as rightly 
suggested by Sthiramati himself. But this list of five has 
nothing in common with the five hetv-dbhasas of the Nyaya- 
sutras, except the sddhya-sama, The anarthaka, which 
happens when there is arthanupalabdhi, is the anartha- 
mgraha-sthina of the N.S, and Caraka, The apdrthaka is 
the same as that of Caraka and N.S. Jati is simply 
enunciated, 

Let us pass now to the most interesting section and con- 
sider first of all the question of the pramanas. Nagarjuna 
knows only four pramédnas, pratyaksa, anumdana, upamana, 
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and agama; these are referred to in the Up@ya-hrdaya and 
are refuted as self-contradictory in the Vigraha-vydvartanit 

Asanga in his treatises reduces the means of knowledge to 
three only, prafyaksa, anumaina and dgama,* and it is quite 
evident that in B- even agama is authoritative, according to 
him, only in so far as it is based on the first two pramdayas. 
We must study these means of knowledge separately. 

Pratyaksa, according to A, must be aparoksa,? unmixed 
with imagination, nirmkalpa, and devoid of error, abhranta, 
or avyabhicari.* 

The first two items of aparoksa have some bearing upon the 
study of the dogmatics of Buddhist mysticiam, but not so 
much upon the history of these doctrines, with which we are 
dealing here. The other two, avyovadhina and Gratd, 
are more interesting to us, as they represent a classification 
of the various cases in which, owing to some hindrance, the 
direct: perception of an object cannot be produced. The 
question of the paroksa was discussed very early in Indian 
speculation. Patafijali and Caraka have already a list of 
the various drarayas; then the complete series of the eight 
impediments that obstruct perception can be found in 
Vasu(bandhu)’s commentary on the Sata-sistra of Aryadeva § 
and they perfectly agree with the list given in the Sankhya 
treatises (Sankhya-hirihi, 7). The following scheme will 
show the analogies which our text presenta with the other 
schools and at the same time its peculiarities, 

* For the Updys-hrdaya and the Vigraha I can refer to my forthg 

* Three promipaa can be found also in the Commentary of Sthiramati 
upon the Triméats-biriki of Vasubandho, p. 26, 

* Or aparikeita ; this expression is, in fact, inthe Curaka-samAita, Sitra- 
ethina, xi, 3, 

“ The two terms are almost synonymous, and the Chinese as well aa the 
Tibetan can be tranalated in both ways, 

* For the list given in the Sata-istra sce my ‘translation of this text 
in Studi «¢ Materiali di Storia delle Religioni, 1925, 

On the @vortaas, according to Patafijali and Caria, sea Strauss, 


Mahibhasys ad Panini, 4, 1, 3, in Aws Indiens Kultur, Festgaie Richard 
ron Gorte, 1027, p. BH. 
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Comm. on the Sar Chay 


Pataiijali, Caraka, Sata) S{astra}. texts. A. 
atisonnikarsa id. id. (2) winks. — 
ati-viprakarss ith. id. (1) asin 5.5. darata 
mirty-aniara- dgvarana vyound Adm (tb) bel. | 

rycnndhd na + 1,2 
famasarriatva 
indriya-daur- karana-dawr- indriga-ghata id. 
balyad od bala 
ati-praméada mano-'naed- mend "naw, id. 4, moka 
athdnua 
samindbhi- samdndbhihGra (7) id. 
Aara 
abhibhara © abhibhava (7) id. Ve 
aivaukmys  saubamya (5) id. j abhibhara 


The next necessary quality of pratyaksa is according to A 
abhriénta or avyabhicdri ; that is, it must be devoid of error. 
These errors can be of five kinds; in fact, it is evident that 
the two other errors given by Asafiga in the supplementary 
list of the seven bhréantis, I mean citta-bhranéi and drati- 
bhrinti have more a dogmatical than a logical bearing and 
belong rather to inference than to direct perception, The 
savijnid-bhrdnti, defined as consisting in believing atasmin tad, 


7, . oo | 





in commenting on N.S., I, 1, 4. It is rather interesting to 
note that the other varieties of bhranfi were accepted by 
Dharmakirti, as we can infer from the examples given for 
each of them. Thus the saikhyd-bhranti (example, timira, 
as in Dharmak.) corresponds to the indriya-gata-vibhrama- 
kdrana of N.B.T.; the nimitta-bhrainti (example, aldta-catra, 
as in N.B.T.; N.B. aéu-bhramana) corresponds to the 
pscee jounachranes kateed : karma-bhradnti (example, a 
moving tree, as in N.B.T. ; naw-yana of the N.B.) corresponds 
to the CE a eae of the N.B.T. ; 





varna-bhrdnti (kamala) corresponds to the samksobha of the 
N.B., that is, to the adhydtma-gate-vibhrama-karana of the 


N.B.T. We must not discuss here whether Asanga was right 
in assuming that sampid-bhranti is a separate class! ; but we 


ia Sach ashy ica Mia Kit de acines, thsi: cccuist in -snmerniitg 
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must insist upon this analogy between Asatiga and Dharma- 
kirti. We know that Dinniga does not add the attribute 
abhranta to his definition of pratyaksa and that in his Pramana- 
samuccaya-vriti he attacked the epithet avyabhicdri given by 
the Naiyayikas. On the other hand, Dharmakirti defines 
pratyaksa not merely as kalpandpodha, but as kalpandpodham 
abhrantam. This addition is not an innovation introduced 
by him, but due to his acceptance of the old theory of the 
Sautrantikas. This fact is not only proved by our texts, but 
also is clearly pomted out by Mallivadin in his Jippani 
(p. 19, Stcherbatsky ed.). 

But Asanga adds another division of pratyakga in four 
items, that is :— 

(a) riipendriya-pratyaksa ; 

(6) manah-pr. ; 

(c) laukika-pr., which includes these two ; 

(d) suddha-pr.. pure, which can be either laukika or 
lokoatiara, 

This classification of direct perception is also worthy of 
notice, because it shows some points of contact with the 
fourfold pratyaksa which we find in Dinnaiga as well as in 
Dharmakirti. In fact, it is easy to recognize that the first 
two itema and the last correspond respectively to the 
riipendriya, manah, and yogi-pratyaksa of the Pramdana- 
samuccaya, Nydya-mukha, Nydya-bindu, etc. It is difficult 
to see what the third item is meant to represent, but it seems 
that it has nothing to do with the sva-samvedana-pralyaksa, 
which is very likely to have been an innovation due to 
Ditnaga and depending on his epistemological theories, 

But, as it is evident from the texts, Asafiga knew another 
definition of direct perception, namely that which we find in 
the Sangiti; here the pratyaksa is the very thing rightly 
perceived and devoid of error. The Chinese A rE mM T 
% i& fil #€ presupposes an original like this, 
soayam samyak-pratito ‘bhrainto ‘rihah. The com- 


Te 
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mentary by Sthiramati clearly indicates that this 
definition is meant to distinguish the exact perception from 
the fictitious ; we cannot speak of having a perception of 
a pot. In fact, when we see a pot we cannot say that the 
knowledge that we have of the pot is direct perception, as 
this is confined to ripa, ete., that is, to the dharmas from 
which it results. We find, therefore, here the same definition 
of direct perception which was formulated by Vasubandhu, 
Tn fact, we know from Uddyotakara that this master gave 
the following definition of pratyaksa :—“ tato ‘rthdd vijidnam” 
(Nydya-varttika, Benares ed., p. 40). That in this and in 
many other places Uddyotakara quotes verbatim from the 
works of Vasubandhu, and chiefly from his Vada-vidhi, is 
proved by the refutation that Diinaga writes of that same 
definition, which he attributes to the Vada-mdhi. 
Pramana-samuceaya, chap. i, fol. 3a :— 
don .de las. skyea.rnam . par. ses. 
mnhon.sum.yin Zee. bya.bai. . . 

P.S.Vyiti,) a, fol. 16 :-— 
don de las .skyes pai .rnam des. 
mhon.sum.yin.2es.bya.bar.adir. . . 

P.8.V., 6, fol. 79h :— 
don .de.las.skyes -pai.rnam . par .ées.pa,.mion sum yin. 
no.tes.bya.baladir. . 

It is important to see how one and the same author is 
trying to define perception in two different ways. 

The fact is that according to the Sitras or even to the 
Abhidharma literature there is hardly any place for Pratyaksa, 
as it is understood in the other schools. It was relatively 
easy for the Vaisegika or the Nyaya, both being realistic 
systems, to formulate a theory of perception, but it was 

' As I said before, we have two tranalations of the rriti of the Pramins- 
camuccays, which do not always agree and seem to be very often defective. 


This fact increases the difficulty of the text, which is one of the moat 
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not so easy to introduce this doctrine into a system which is 
chiefly based on the dharma theory and in which there was 
only question of particular moments of internal wijitdnas, 
each corresponding to its analogous external dGyaftana or 
dhatu. The definition as given in the Saagiti and strictly 
related to that of Vasubandhu is more in accordance with 
the traditional dogmatics ; the second is far more elaborate 
and it is of the highest interest, as we already find there the 
terms which will be accepted by Dinniga (kalpanapodha) 
and by Dharmakirti (abhrdnta), showing therefore the firat 
noticeable attempt towards the later and more organic 
development of Buddhist logic. 

If we pass now to anumdna, or inference, we must point 
out that no explicit mention is to be found either in A or in B 
of the distinction between the svdrithidnumana and the 
parartha@numana, which is expounded in the Pramana- 
samuccaya, but which was certainly anterior to Dinnaga, 
In fact, the pardrthanumana was known to the Tarka-4istras, 
as we shall see later on, But the distinction is implied in 
Asatga. Although, in accordance with traditional dialectics, 
the syllogism comes first in his works, anwmdna, included in 
the list of the pramdnas, represents the subjective means 
through which we can apprehend an object or a truth, quite 
independently of that verbal formulation which is inherent 
im a syllogism, and consists in the evident and valid con- 
clusion that our mind can draw from some facts previously 
ascertained by direct experience. 

To the two definitions contained in A and B we may add 
that of the Vada-vidhi, referred to and criticized by Dianaga :— 

P.S., uu, fol. 9a :— 

de.la.med na.mi.abyun ba. 
rai.rig.rnam. pas.adod.ce.na, 

P.S.V., chap. ii, a, fol. 345 -— 


rtsod . pa..sgrub. pa. nas. ni. med. na, mi. abywh . bar . 
don.mi'on .ba.de.rig.pa.rjes.su.dpag.pa'o, 
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P.S.V., 6, chap. ii, fol, 1165 :— 
risod , sgrub, par.med!.na.mi. abyun . bai. don. mt'on . 
ba.de.rig.pa.nt.rjes.su.dpag. pao, 

Now in this sentence we can easily recognize the definition 
of anwmdna quoted and refuted by Uddyotakara in his 
Nydya-vdrttika, p. 54, apare tu bruvate nantariyakirtha- 
dartanam tad-vido *numdnam. It is therefore evident that 
here also we are confronted with another fragment from 
Vasubandhu ; consequently the attribution of this definition 
to Dinnfga himself, as suggested by Randle, cannot be 
accepted. Anwmdna presents the five fundamental aspects * 
which we shall find in the homogeneous example; that is, 
we may have nimitta-anum., bhava-anum., karma-anum., 
dharma-anum., kirya-kirana-anum. Only ne items of this 
fivefold classification can be seen in the list of the Vaisesika- 
Stitras (kdrya, karana, samyogi, virodhi, samavayi, V.S. ix, 
ii, 1), while in Dharmakirti we have, as is known, only 
anupalabdhi, svabhdva, and karya, But, as we should expect, 
the section which is largely developed is that dealing with 
the syllogism. This is divided into two parts, a probandum, 
sidhya, and a proof, sadhana. The proof is ‘aid to be eight- 
fold ; but the eight members are in fact reduced to five only, 
as the last three are nothing but the praméanas already 
teferred to. 

The first thing that we must point out is that the probandum 
is considered as separate from the syllogism itself; it is not 
the pratijid or proposition. This probandum can be of two 
kinds, either an “essence ” or a “ quality’, seabhdva or videsa, 
In the first case the mere existence or non-existence of the 
subject can be predicated ; o.g. “the diman is", “ the diman 
is not.” In the second case the probandum is a particular 
predicate which must be proved as belonging or not belonging 
to the subject, eg. “the dtman ia all-pervading ”, “the 
diman is not all-pervading.” This notion of the sddhya is 

1 AyL, Syed, 
* Randle, Fragments from Diandga, p. 21. 
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common to both A and B ; but, if we consider the five avayaras, 
which constitute the syllogism, the difference between the 
two groups of texts is greater. Pratijia, hetu, drstanta 
occur in both groups, although there is some difference as 
regards the various terms, But the last two terms are 
enunciated in a quite different way. While in B we find the 
same terms as in the Nydya-sitras, which occur also under 
another name in Pragastapada, in A we have only 
“homogeneity” and “heterogeneity”, which are nothing 
but two different aspects of the drstan‘a itself, as K‘uei Chi 
already recognized. 

This fact is worthy of notice, because it shows that, while 
in the first instance Asanga followed the ancient scheme, 
as handed down in the various Tarka-éastras, or Vivada- 
sastras, in his greater work he acknowledges that the last two 
members are superfluous, thus practically reducing the 
syllogism to three members only, as it is proved by the 
additional notes with which he concludes the section that 
we are studying. If we were to follow the explanation of 
Sthiramati, we should be compelled to admit that a three- 
membered syllogism is also expounded in the Saagii. But 
I do not think that his interpretation is exact, Although 
the definition given by the SaAgiti is not perfectly clear, 
it seems that wpanaya consists for Asanga in referring to 
the subject the analogous facts ascertained by the example, 
in order to prove the attribute expounded in the proposition, 
Sthiramati lived long after Asatga, when Buddhist logic, 
eefly through the speculations of the Tarka-sdstras of 
Vasubandhu and Dinnaga, had reached a well-developed and 
advanced stage. At that time the syllogism was generally 
considered to be composed of three terms only; so that, in 
order to bring the Safgity into accordance with the new 
theories without altering the textual reading of the book, 
Sthiramati, who according to the Chinese sources was well 
versed in logic (BEFEQ, 1911, Pp. 379), tried to give the terms 
another meaning. In fact, the syllogism that he gives a8 an 
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instance is really composed of three members only, The 
other two are meant to express that other attributes, proved 
by the same reason, can be predicated of the subject. That 
the reason “because it is a product” can prove the non- 
eternity as well as the absence of diman is accepted by 
Dinnaga also and Dharmak 

Therefore I am inelined to aint that in the Sangiti we 
have, in fact, the traditional type of syllogism of five members, 
which Sthiramati, in his commentary, endeavours to explain 
in accordance with the new theories. If it be so, A would 
represent the first text in which we find an attempt to decrease 
the members of the syllogism. 

We can represent the theories held by Asatiga concerning 
the syllogism in the following way :— 





A. 
sidhya as “non-eteranl = 
a “sound is non-eternal " 
ai i “ because it is a product “ 
sidhana le og homogeneity, “as a pot" 
eb pesolaniaiees« "as the ether " 
B. 
ach Agyer as before 
hetw 
ed 
MgO 


_ Be that as it may, the fact remains that we do not find 
in Asafiga any trace of the theory of the threefold aspect of a 
“reason ”, the trairiipya, which certainly represents the starting 
pomt of the new logic. At least we have no grounds either 
for affirming or denying that Asanga must be credited with 
this innovation, which at any rate is very far from that 
perfection of elaboration which is the chief merit of Ditmaga’s 
logic. At any rate, we know that some of the Tarka-dastras 
expounded a five-membered syllogism, while in the Chinese 
sources this reduction of the syllogism to three members 


JRAS, JULY 1929, 51 
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is generally attributed to Vasubandhu, a statement that is 
supported by Vacaspati Midra himeelf.’ For Vasubandhu the 
three avayavas are pratijia, hetu and dystanta, We shall see 
subsequently his definition of the “reason”. So far as the 
pratijid is concerned, we know from Uddyotakara that the 
definition proposed by the Vada-mdhi was sadhyabhidhinam 
pratyna (N.V. 117). This detinition might at the first glance 
appear similar to that given by the Naiyayikas; but this 
is not the case, as the word sadiya has in the definition of 
the Vada-vidhi a different and peculiar meaning; here, in 
fact, sddhya is understood as patga-alharma, where paksa 
is the object to be proved in the course of the discussion, 
This can be gathered from the full definition quoted in the 
Pramana-samuceaya-vriti, chap. iii, fol. 45, rtsod. pa.sgrub. 
per ni. begrub. byar . brjod . pa. tsam dam, bea’. bar . agyur . 
ba. ma.yin.gyt.adi. Har. pyogs . bsqrul . bya . yin . no . 
p yogs .de.ct.cig.rnam. par. dpyad. pai.adod. par. don . te. 
P.S.V.b, 1276: risod.pa.tsgrud. par .ni.bagrub. bya brjod . pa. 
team ,dam bea’ .ba.ma.yin.qyi.’on  kyah . p'yogs . kyi . cos. 
bsgrub . bya’o . p'yogs . gah. yin. pa. rnam. par .dpyad . par . 
aded . pai. don. p'yogs . yin. te. This means that the defini- 
tion sddhydibhidhana-matram has not the same meaning as in 
the Nydya-sitras and therefore is not subject to the refutation 
that Dinnaga made of the N.S. Sddhya is said to have here 
a technical sense. The original of the sentence, which is 
evidently composed of two fragments put together by 
Dinnaga, in order to show how the Vada-vidhi interpreted 
the definition, can easily be restored into Sanscrit: Vdada- 
vidhau sddhyabhidhana-mitram pratijid na bhavati, api tte 
paksadharmah sddhyam. pakso vicdrandyam isto ‘rtho. The 
restoration is obvious, as the second part of the definition 
is also to be found in the Nyédya-varitika (p. 106) in a place 
where Uddyotakara refutes the Buddhist theories con- 
cerning the pakga. In this way we have also identified 


1 N,.F.T., p. 208 (Benares ed.}, aira’ Vasubanihand ratitaaa | 
P sara ? protijdddeyas troyo 
cayoed dur-whita Aksapadalaleanencty wktam; cf. NV. p. 136. 
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another of the manifold doctrines criticized by Uddyotakara 
in the course of his work without giving the name of their 
author, 

No allusion, so far as IT know, can be found in the Nyaya- 
edrttika to the theory of the “ example ” expounded in the 
Vada-widhi ; but, fortunately, the definition of the drstdnta 
given in that book has been preserved by Difinaga; and 
from this it appears that according to Vasubandhu the 
example is the expression of the relation between the reason 
and the sddhya, P.S.V.a, chap. iv, fol. 70h: rtsod . pa.sqrub, 
pa.nas.de.dag.gi.abrel ba. hes. par . ston . pa . ni. dpe, 
ste. PS.V. 6, fol. lb4a: risod . pa. sgrub. par ni .de.dag.abrel. 
bar. bstan . pa. gah. yin. pa. adi, brjod . pa . dpe. yin. te. 

But what about the “reason”? Must the éri-laksana theory 
of the hetu be really attributed to Dianaga or is it an 
innovation of Pragastapada? Or are there proofs through 
which we can safely assume that it was anterior to both ? 
Our sources show beyond any doubt that the tri-laksane 
theory was known to the Buddhist achools before Dinnaga, 

First of all, we gather both from K‘uei Chi and from Shén 
T’ait that the theory of the vi-paksa was known to the ancient 
masters, who held two different opinions about it, which 
Were not accepted by Diiniga. Some thought that the 
vi-paksa is that which excludes the sa-paksa as well as the 
paksa; so in the syllogism “sound is non-eternal, because 
it is a product, like a pot” the wi-paksa “ether” excludes 
the contrary of the non-eternal as well as of the pot. On 
the other hand, other logicians said that the vi-paksa is 
everything except the non-eternal, while for Ditiniga, as 
is known, vi-paksa is yatra pakso na vidyate. We find here 
the same terms and elements which are peculiar to the 
definition of the reason as given by Ditinaga or in the versus 
memoriales quoted by Pradastapada. Moreover, the actual 

* Ruel Chi, chap. iii, Shén Taj, chap. ii. Even for the Tarka-dastre 


preserved in Chinese (see above, pp, 452 aq.) the third faksana of the hetn 
is ci-pabya-iepieriti, 
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definition of the Aefu contained in the Vide-vidhi and refuted 
by Dianaga confirms the Chinese sources. In fact, in that book 
the reason is said to consist in the enunciation of that dharma 
which is non-existent where there is no attribute analogous 
to the sidhya. 

P.S.¥. a, chap. tii, fol. 67): rtsod.pa.egrub.pa.nas.de. 
mun. med la. med. pa.yi.c'os . bstan . rlage , 228 . pa. 

P.S.V. 6, fol. 138: rtsod. pa.bsgrub.par.ni dela. bui, 
med. na.mi. abyuh . bat. c'os. fle. bar. bstan . pa. ni. gtan. 
ta'age 80. 

Dinnaga objects to the formal exactness of the definition ; 
but it seems that even for Vasubandhu the paksa-dharmata, 
vi-pakge sativa, sa-pakse sativa were the three fundamental 
characteristics of the reason. And, as we shall see later on, 
we have another text almost certainly anterior to Dinnaiga 
in which the three lakzana-theory is clearly expounded. 

We must now consider the various theories concerning 
logical errors. Asanga, in the concluding portion of A, 
reduces all the possible logical errors to the contradictory, 
which contains two sub-groups, meonclusive, aniscila or 
anaikintika and sddhya-sama, There is no of this 
theory in B, where allusion to logical mistakes can be found 
eventually in the section dedicated to the nigraha-sthanas, 

On the other hand, the Vada-ridhi knows the same list of 
the hetv-dbhdsas as is accepted by Difniga, that is, asiddha, 
anigela, and tirwédha, The definition of these errors, if we 
are to follow the statement of the Pramana-samuccaya, was 
not given in the Vada-vidhi; but they were only enunciated 
and specified through a corresponding example.? 

1 PSF. a, che 636: dela .re ma 
grub. pa. A aeneat tapas pa.dan . ggal, SE “sega | lies 
tion We sin er. t0. 4) e-me ih «pe: hog be ot 
brjod , nua, mean. did, ma. yin.te.dper. na. mig. gila]. grua . bya, yin. 
Tras aie ce Lar be ee 
yin. pal. p'yir , riag . - fer. hyo. ba . ma. wes. pa. dah. bye . brag . 
rromas. byt . dhai . po, AB bywh . bai. p'yir. mi. rtag. go. tea. bya. ba. 

pa. 
i. 








egal . ba. geig. dah . grat. can. pai . rgyu .la. gbras , bu. yod . yin. 
te .yod. pa. skye. pai, p'yir.ro. fea. bya, ba. agal . ba . gitia . pa’ 
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Asiddha: “sound is non-eternal, because it is perceived 
by the eye.” 

Aniscita: “ sound is eternal, because it is formless,” 

The viruddha can be of two kinds, (2) if a Vaidesika 

maintains that sound is eternal because it can be perceived 
by the senses; (6) if a Satikhya says that the effect is pre- 
existent in the cause, because it is born. This means that 
according to the Vdda-vidhi, as is in fact proved by another 
passage of the Pramana-samuccaya, the viruddha-hetvabhaisa 
is either pratijiid-viruddha or siddhanta-mruddha, a theory 
that is refuted by Ditnaga in the Nydya-mukha as well as in 
the Pramana-samuccaya, 
Thus, gathering and comparing the various fragments and 
quotations scattered in the sources still available, we can 
supply, in a certain way at least, the loss of the original texts 
and attain a better knowledge of logical theories accepted 
or formulated by Buddhist writers before Dinnaga. 

The first result of these investigations is that long before 
Titimaga logie, which as farka or hetu-ndya was blamed 
and condemned by the ancient schools, was easel at least 
as a subsidiary science by the Buddhist doctors and developed 









7 





P.5.V. 6, fol. life: re.dig. rteod. pa. begru, par. mi. ma. grub. pa, 
don. ma. fer. pa. daa. ggal. ba. ni. don. tid. gan. ts'igs. kyi. akyon . 
yin. te, de. la, ma. grub, pa, la. soge. pa. racmes . Eyi. més'an. did, ma 
iad gle pa rym Mea hal ok dour, a. tia grad . ga wd cara 
mi. riag. se. mig. gie.geun. bai. p'yir. ies. bya. ba, dak. ma. her. pa. 
ht. fuse. con. ma. yin. pol. p'yir, ring. go. fer. bya. ba. la. bu'o, bye . 
bray. par. rnams. kyl. dhan . pos. grud. bar . bya. yin. . pai . pyir. mi. 
riag. go. fer. bya. bai. qgal , ba . geig . dan . grata can. gyi. abras. bu . 
rye io. yor. po. yin. te. abye . bai . p'yir . fo. fea. pa.ni.ggal. ba, 
quis. pa. Win. me, 


P.8.¥. 0,46, chap. iil, 6: rtsod . par .agruh. par. ni. adi. agal. bai. gion . 
te'iga . Wor. anoa. ba. flid . byl. F’ot. du. badus. te. mts'an. did de. lia , 
bu.iae. mo. gal. ba, donk. idan. min. de. ni. agal. bar. ram. po . gia. 
au. baton. te.dam. tea’. bai, don. dan. qgal. ba. dan. grub. pai. dan . 
agal . ber'a, 

P.S.¥. 6, chap. iii, fol. 129a: rtaod . pa . agrub . . pai. yon .gdi.ggal. bai - 
glan .ta'ige, tid du. gdue.po.yin. gyi. dei. mts'an. iid. ko. naz.de. ni. 
ogal idan. min.der.ni.ogal,ba.recm. pa. gitts. baton, te. dam. bea’ . 
ba.dan.qgal.ba.dan. grub. pa, mé'a". dan. agal . ba’o. 
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on independent lines. Great masters such as Asatiga and 
Vasubandhnu, and perhaps many others whose names are 
lost, perfected the ancient rules of discussion, hatha or vivada. 
Asanhga was, as far as we can guess, the first to introduce 
hetu-vidya in his dogmatical works. 

The growth of the great philosophical systems, the 
codification, so to say, of the sitras, the blossoming of a large 
dogmatical literature, devoted to commenting upon them, 
involved the sects in many discussions and struggles, through 
which not only were vivdda and its rules perfected, but 
mere heuristic began to leave the place to logic and 
epistemology, an achievement for which Ditnaga was mainly 
Tesponsible. 

Even for Vasubandhu logic was still a section of vada: 
and, in fact, all the books written by him on this topic seem 
to have had the title wide, According to Shen T’ai some of 
his works were :-— 

(1) ir at, Lun Asin, Vada-lrdaya, a title which reminds 
us very much of the *U/péaya-Ardaya. The restoration as 
Vada-kausala, proposed by Vidyabhfisana, is untenable. 

(2) fit 3X, Lun shih, which is the Rtsod.pa.sgrub,pa of 
the Tibetan sources and the Vada-vidhi of Uddyotakara, the 
fragments of which we have collected in this paper. 

(3) fit jh, Lun kwei, This Vidyibhisana restores 
arbitrarily as Vdda-mérga. In a previous paper I had no 
definite suggestion to advance.! But now I think that more 
precision is possible: 3h shih and jh uel are synonyms in 
Chinese; therefore we have to suppose that even in the 
Sanscrit original two synonyms were used, vidhana conveying 
the same meaning as vidhi, just as shih is equivalent to kues, 
The Sanscrit sources confirm this hypothesis; in fact, a 
Vada-vidhana-fika is quoted in the Nyaya-varttika, p. 117, 
yad api Vada-vidhdna-tikayam sddhayatiti éabdasya svayam 
parena ca tulyatedt svayam iti visesanam sadhayatiti kilayam 
sabdah prayojye prayoktari ca tulya-ritpo bhavatiti. . . . We 

* Bee my Notes on the fragments from Diinaga, JRAS. 1928, 379-90. 
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find here expressed the same theory as already met with in 
that passage of the Samyukta-sangifi in which Sthiramati, 
who, as is known, was a follower of Vasubhandhu, is com- 
menting upon the definition of the pratijia contained in the 
Sangiti. Therefore I think that we can safely restore the 
Chinese fig #4, as Vdda-vidhina, 

Another conclusion that seems to follow from the material 
collected is that the question of a mutual borrowing between 
Dinnaga and Prasagstapada must be dropped. The fact that 
the theory of the three laksanas of a reason was known before 
Difinaga rather implies that each master took it, although 
perhaps developing and formulating it in a better and more 
organic way, from some other, previous, school of Vada-éastra 
which, im this respect at least, held different views from those 
expounded in the Nydya-sitras. That this is really the case 
ig proved by the fact that we have another text anterior to 
Dinnaga in which the tri-laksana theory is clearly enunciated. 
This text is the Tarka-éastra,’ which, if we are to judge from 
the Chinese sources, enjoyed a very great authority not only 
in India, but also in Central Asia and in China, Dharmagupta 
studied that book while residing in Kucha, Paramartha 
translated it into Chinese and commented upon it.2 We do 
not know its author; but it is evident that the present 
redaction of the text, as it has been handed down to us, 
was written by some Buddhist. Now in the second section 
of this book, dedicated to the jatis, under the item sidharmya- 
khandana or sddharmya-éama, we read the following sentence 
RUA => MWB eA PT eR 
40 (AE, which translated into Sanserit runs thus :— 
sng ahaber ge hetuh pratisthapitah; tad yathd paksa- 

a ittvam vipaksa-vyderttih. References to 
the same Sack. can be found in other passages of the 
same book. 

* On the oy ‘BE ir see Ui's Studies in Indian Philosophy, vol. i, 222. 
Cf. BEFEO. 1911, p. 451, n, It ia lost. 
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Although the text contains a list of nigraha-sth@nas which is 
almost identical with that in the Nydaya-sitras, it presents 
also some very precise similarities to views accepted by 
Vasubandhu, We know from Dinnaga that the theory of 
the jatie, as expounded by Vasubandhu in his Vada-widhi, 
was different from that expounded by Aksapada. Vasubandhu 
divided all the possible cases of jatis into three groups, 
viparita, abhita, wiruddha, and in each of these were 
comprehended various sub-groups, which have been quoted 
by Dinnaga in the following way :— 


P.3.V.a, chap. vi, fol, 94a: risod .pa.agrub, par .ni.p'yin, 
cv. log.dan. yan.dag. pa.ma. yin. pa. iid. dan . agal . ba . 
fd . rname . kyis . lan. skyon . brjod . pa. yin. no . 2es , brjod . 
do.de.la. p'yin . ci. log. ni. c’os. mt'un. pa. dah. c’os. mi. 
mun. pa.dan.rnam . par . rtogs . pa . dah . bye . brag. med . 
pa.dan.p'rad. pa.dan.ma. p'rad. pa. rname .la. ni. gtan. 
ts'igs . dmigs . Sin. abras . bu. mts'uis . pa. la. sogs . pa. ni. 
fe.ts'om. du. brjod . do, 

P.8.V. 6, fol. 177a: rtsod , pa. sgrub . par. ni. p'yin. ci. 
log. dan. yan. dag. pa. ma. yin. pa. dan. agal. ba. rnams . 
ni. lan. gyi. skyon . tes. biad . pa. yin. no. de. la. p'yin. et. 
log. pa.ni.c'os.mt'un. pa.dan.mi.mt'un. pa . dah. rnam . 
par. rtog. pa.dah . k’yad . par. med . dan . gtan , ts’igs . dan . 
prad . pa. dan. dmigs. pa , dan .t'e .ts'om . dan. ma. briod . 
pa. dai. abras . bu. mis'uhs . pa. la. sogs . pa’o. 

P.3.V.a, fol. 95a: yan. dag. pa.ma. yin. pa. ni. fal, 
ga. bar. agyur. ba. dan. don . kyis . go. bar. mts'uns. pa, la. 
sogs . pa'o, 

956 : qgal. ba. mi. ma. skyes. pa. dan. rtag. par. mls’wis . 
pa . la . segs . pa’. 

P.3.V. 6, fol. 178): fal -ba. dan. don . gyis go. ba, 
mis'uhs. pala. sogs.pa.ni.yan.dag . pa. [ma], yin. pa'o. 

Thid, ; ma. skyes .pa.dan. rtag. pa. mts'wis . pa. la. sogs . 
pa. agal . ba. yin . pa. 7 








* Left out in the xyl. 
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The text, especially in the passage concerning the viparita, 
does not seem to be quite correct; but with the help of the 
commentary of Ditnaga we can make a list of the jatis 
accepted by Vasubandhu which is analogous to that found 
in the fragment of the Tarko-sdstra preserved in Chinese, as 
is proved by the following scheme :— 


Vada-vidhy Tarka-sdastra 
VIPARITA 
sidharmya-sama 1 id. 
vaidharmya-sama 2 id. 


vikalpa-sama 3 id. 
avigesa-sama 4 id. 
ahetu (?)-sama 5 id. 


prapty-aprapti-sama =—6 id, 
upalahdhi-sama 7 id. 


SUDHA - SCTE 7 id, 

avarnya-sama ee 

karya-sama T id, 
ABHUTA 

prasanga id. 

arthapatti, ete. id., plus: prati-drsianta 
VIRUDDHA 

anulpatti-sama id, 

native id., plus: svartha-viruddha. 


As I have said before, we do not know anything about the 
author of this book, or its age; but we may presume that 
it was anterior to Dinnaga, It may be also that this Tarka- 
astra, or a redaction of it, was existent already in the time 
of Vatsyayana. There is in Nydya-sitras, ii, 2.3, an allusion 
to some logicians who denied any validity to arthdpatti, 
as being inconclusive, Vatsyiyana, commenting upon this 
sifra, writes, asalsu meghesu vrstir na bhavatiti satsu bhavatity 
elad arthad dpadyate, sats» api caikadd na bhavati seyam 
arthapattir apramdnam iti, Now we have in the second 
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section of the Tarke-sastra referred to the following passage :— 
TH sa. A -HARTARHKR EE. RF 
ASA AP ASAAS HM AERA 
Me ME A. which can be translated into Sanscrit thus :— 
yad abhivyaktam dvi-vidham, arthipattir anarthdpattié ca. yadi 
vyshir bhavati tada meghendpi bhavitaryam, meqhe saty api 
tt kaddeid vrstir bhavati, hadacin na bhavatity anaikdntikatd, 
The correspondence is almost perfect; so we should be 
inclined to think that Vatsyayana and even the final redactor 
of the Nydya-siitras knew, if not this same text, then another 
of those Tarka-sastras which seem to have existed long 
before Dinnaga and in which the criticism of arthapatti was 
already formulated, That we can speak of Tarka-sdstras and 
not of a single Tarka-sastra is proved by two references to 
them which can be found in the Pramédna-samuceaya-vrtti. 
In both cases Ditiniga uses the plural; moreover, the second 
fragment clearly shows a doctrine of the syllogism quite 
different from that contained in the text translated into 
Chinese. The first quotation is to be found at the beginning 
of the third chapter dedicated to the pardrthinumana :— 

P.8.V. a, chap. iii, 44: gal . te. rjes. su. dpag. par, bya . 
ba. ston. pa.mi.dam . bea’. ba. brjod . par . bya , ba , ste, rtog. 
get. stan . beos . rnames . su. gian , gyi. don . rjes . #u , peng . 
pa.dgon.pa.de ji. lar. yin. de. na, 

PSV. b, 1266: hon, te. rtog. gei. bstan . beos . rnams . su . 
gean + gyt. don. res. 3. dpag. pa. la . rjes . su, dpag , par. 
bya. ba. ston. pa. dam . bea’ . ba . bhod . pa . gait . yin . pa, 
which perhaps corresponds to an original like this —yady 
anumeydbhidhdnam pratijidvacanam iti Tarka-sdstregu 
pararthanumdnam, The other quotation occurs just at the 
beginning of the fourth chapter, in which Difinaga expounds 
lus doctrine of the “ example ” :-— 

P.S.V. a, chap. iv, 665: rtog.. ge. pai . bstan , boos . rname . 
su. mi. p'yogs . kyi .c’os . iid . tsam . gtan . ts’igs . kyi . ebyor . 
ba. yin. no. Ze. grags . te. dper . na. adi , byas . pai . p'yir 
tes. pas . agra. mi .rtag . par . go . bar . byed .pa, ta. bu'o. 
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P.S.V.6, fol. 1494: riog.gei.betan . beos . rnames . su . sbyor . 
ba la. gtan . ts’tqs . des . bya . bas. py yogs . kyi.c’os .tsam . nid . 
hstan . pa. yin te. dper. na. byas . pai. p'yir , Zes . bya . ba. 
adir. sqrat. des. bya. ba. rtogs . pa. yin. no. 

These two translations do not perfectly agree, but their 
meaning is clear, According to the Tarka-sastras the in- 
dissoluble connection between the major and the middle 
term in the syllogism is expressed by the paksa-dharma, and 
therefore the “ example “ is not necessary, that is, the middle 
term as residing in the subject of the inference is sufficient 
to prove the probundwm. The theory, which we find else- 
where in the later development of Indian logic, is not accepted 
by Dinnaga, who thought the example absolutely necessary 
to express the other two laksanas of the “reason”. The same 
theory is also referred to and criticized by the Jaina 
Nydydvatdra,’ which calls it the theory of the antar-vyapti. It 
was certainly not accepted by Vasubandhu, as Vidya- 
bhisana thought, but it was at any rate anterior to Dinnaga, 
as is sufiiciently proved by the above reference, which shows 
how far logical speculations must have advanced even before 
the advent of the great Buddhist thinker. This very important 
development of logical schools in the period between Asanga 
and Ditiniga, of which we have unfortunately some fragments 
only, must change our ideas of the authorship of the various 
theories which we find in the texts handed down to us, and 
also of the relation between the various authors. We must 


1 Nedvivetéra 2): anter-ryiplyaira aidhyaeyn siddher buhirwdArtih | 
aon ayat fod a-sad-bhitve ‘py cram nyaya-ride 


that ia, slog lke thi on the hill there is fire, becanse there ie 
smoke,” is perfectly valid, as there ie an inner indissoluble connection 
between the major and the middle term and therefore the example “ os 
in the kitchen" (4ahir-ryapti) is not necessary. This theory cannot be 
attributed to Vasubandhn, as suggested by Vidyabhitsana, History of 
Jndian Logic, p, 208, n, (and in his edition of the Nyjydectara, Calcutta, 
1909, p.17). That Vasubandhe formulated the syllogism in three members 
is proved by what we already said and by the clear statements of Keuei Chi 
and Vicaspati Miéra, 
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acknowledge that perhaps the treatises which still remain 
are but a small part of all which was written regarding this 
subject by.some generations of thinkers, The similarity 
that we can find between this and that author does not imply 
a mutual borrowing, but can be quite well explained as due 
to the fact that either writer was following some previous 
authoritative text or original, 


Mecean Musical Instruments 
By HENRY GEORGE FARMER, Pu.D. 
(PLATES VII-VItl) 


MONG the most interesting exhibits at the Rijks 

Ethnographisch Museum at Leyden are the Meccan 
musical instruments presented by the well-known Arahist 
and traveller, Professor Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje. They 
are displayed, in a special case containing other Meccan 
objects, in the bureau of the Director, Dr. H. H. Juynboll. 
These instruments, Dr. Snouck Hurgronje informs me, 
were not collected by himself personally, but by a Jidda 
friend who, unfortunately, omitted to supply the requisite 
data for scientific registering. Even their names are denied 
us. Yet with the help of the donor, both by conversations 
and correspondence, and the courtesy of the Director of the 
Museum, the present writer is able to submit an account 
of these instruments, which comprise a lute, two viols, three 
rustic reed-pipes, an oboe, a flute, and a tambourine. 

Even Dr. Snouck Hurgronje has not been able to furnish 
me with many precise details concerning instrumental music 
among the Meceans, for the simple reason that durimg his 
sojourn in the Holy City (1884-5) as a student of the sacred 
law, he was, naturally, obliged to keep aloof from anything 
like musical entertainments.) for, as Burton says, whilst 
music may not actually be sinful (faram) to a Muslim, it 
is certainly religiously unpraiseworthy (makrih).* There 


are, however, many references to music and musical 


t All Bey, who made the pilgrimage to Meces at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, said: “I never once heard the sound of a musical 
instrument or song during the whole of my stay that was executed by 
aman; but my ears were «truck once or twice by the songs of some 
women" (Travels of Ali Bey, ii, 103). 

* Burton, Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's edit.), vi, 50. For music 
in relation to Islim, see my History of Arabian Music, chap. i. 
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instruments in Dr. Snouck Hurgronje’s Mekka (La Haye, 
1888-9, 2 vols. and atlas), 

We must bear in mind at the outset that the population 
of Mecca has long been cosmopolitan, especially since the 
‘Uthmanli Turkish conquest in 1517, and this fact helps 
us to appreciate the following statement made by Dr, Snouck 
Hurgronje to the present writer: “There is no special 
Meccan tradition in music or musical instruments, They are 
imported into Mecca chiefly from Egypt (+- Syria) and 
Al-Yaman, and the instruments keep their names from 
their country of origin,” ! 

Yet, in the early days of Islam, Mecca was one of the centres 
of Arabian musical culture, and many of the celebrated 
virtuost mentioned in the Kitab al-aghadni belonged to the 
Holy City, and among them Ibn Misjah, Ibn Muhriz, Ibn 
Suraij, and Yahya al-Makki, the first being the syatematizer 
of the Arabian musical theory and practice of classical times, 
and the last being the author of a Kitab fi'l-aghani? which 
was used by Abi’l-Faraj al-Isfahani in compiling his own 
work, 


THe Lure. 1973/25. 


History.—The Meccan lute is called the gabas,* According 
to the Turkish writer, Evliya Chelebi (d. e¢. 1679), the gapiiz 
was “invented ” by a vezir of Sultin Muhammad II (d. 1481),5 
The instrument, however, is described by Ibn Ghaibi in his 
Jami’ al-alhdn fi ‘ilm al-misigi, written in 1418.4 The 
former writer refers to a three-stringed lute, whilst the latter 
deals with a five- (double) stringed instrument, which he 
terms the gipuz riimi (“ Byzantine gitpiz ”), 


+ Since the Wahhaibi conquest, music has probabl been | : 
* Al. Aghani, fii, 84, iis sapicehi 
® Al-Aghéni, vi, 17-18. 
‘ Snouck Hurgronje, Mebka, ii, 54. Landberg, Arabica, iii, 29, 
® Evliya Chelebi, Sivahat nama (Constantinople edit.j, i, 638. Travele 
cf Beliya Efendi, i, ii, 235, | | 
* Bodleian MS., No, 1642, fol. T7¥. 
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Of course the Arabs knew of the lute under the name of 
mizhar in pre-Islimic times." It was, apparently, a skin- 
bellied instrument, and it was used until the close of the sixth 
century, when the lute proper, a wooden-bellied instrument, 
called the ‘id (= “ wood”), was introduced into Mecca 
from Al-Hira.* Later, the Persian lute (‘dd farist) was 
adopted by the Arabs.* When the gahis was introduced 
we have no information, Al-Mutarrizi (d. 1213) and Al- 
Fayimi (d. 1335) speak of an instrument called the mui‘zaf, 
which they describe as “ a sort of a tunbar made by the people 
of Al-Yaman”," which, says the author (d. 1790) of the 
Taj al‘ards, is the instrument “now called the Tt 
The instrument may therefore be traced to eri allavis 
times,® and after." 

The word gabas (gabbits in ‘Uman, and ganbis in Hadramaut) 
would appear to be Turkish. Landberg, however, suggests 
an Arabic root in ,=# (“to pinch”, “to take with the 
finger-tips "), and equates et) (= (=~) with a (“to 
strike, play a musical instrument "’).? On the other hand, 
the persistence of such words as the “‘Uthmanli Turkish 


qapiiz 3» 5%, the Usbeg qibiiz 55 5%, or gawitz 34 3, and the 
Kirghiz gabiiz 5» ro is too constant to be ignored, Landberg 
himself admits, however, that it is not impossible for the 
instrument to have been introduced by the Turks,’ seeing 
that the Ghuzz (from 1104) and the Ayyibids (1173-1228) 
held sway in Al-Yaman, whilst the ‘Uthmanli Turks have 
ruled from 1517 (1512) to 1916. The late Dr. J. P. N. Land 





1 "fod al-farid (Cairo edit., IS87-8), ii, 186, 

= Al-Mas'Gdi, Proiries d'or, viii, $4. 

a Al-Aghani, i, 98. 

" Lane, Lericon, av. 9 

i Kila al-imta oa’ T-indifia’. Madrid MS., No. 606, fol. 15-1]. 
* Lane, Lericon, Ino, cit. 

T Landberg, op. cit., 20-30, 

' Fitrnt, cis a 3s Cl ps (Tashkent, 1027), Pp: 43. 
* Landberg, 30-1. 


argued for the Turkish origin of the word, which is also the 
opinion of Dr. Snouck Hurgronje." 

The Exhifat.—Total length, 100 em. Greatest depth, 11 cm. 
Greatest width, 2iem. The instrument is made of wood, 
with the exception of the lower portion of the belly (wajh),? 
which is covered with skin to the extent of 33cm. The face 
of the neck (“wng, ragaba) is flat, and runs flush with the belly, 
there being neither fingerboard or frets (daaifin). Strictly 


speaking, one can acarcely refer to a neck in this particular 


case, seeing that the entire instrument, from the nut (an/') 
downwards, constitutes the sound-chest (kasa, gas‘a), the 
whole bemg made in one graduated piece, hollow throughout. 
Indeed, the three chief sound-holes (a‘yim, shameiyyat) are 
in the face of the neck, the minor sound-holes being at the 
back. The instrument is beautifully made, being exquisitely 
carved and decorated in colours, 

Unlike the classical lute (‘dd),? the gabis has no musht 
or bridge-tail-piece. It is mounted with a separate bridge 
(h@mula, faras), as well as a separate tail-pin (zwhaiba) to 
which the strings (awtdr) are fastened. There are six tuning- 
pegs (malawi, ‘asdfir), five large and one small, but we have 
no information concerning the grouping of the strings or the 
accordatura (taswiya), The anbiig of Hadramaut, which 
is practically identical with the Meccan exhibit in shape, 

) ea seven strings, one of metal and six of gut, the latter 
being tuned in pairs. Inthe Hadrami instrument, the lowest 
étring is of metal, and the eccordatura is in fourths, like the 
‘aid of classical days. Dr. Snouck Hurgronje mentions 
the Meccan gabiis being used by some pilgrims to Sittana 

\ Landberg, 114. Indeed, the name given to the musical inatruments 
of the Nabatacans and Jarmaga by Ibn Khurdidhbih (d. 912), might very 
well refer to qunbiisdt (| ysis = <! 543), as T have already hinted 
in my History of Arabian Music (p, 6). See also JRAS. 1998, 515. 

* The classica] names for the various parts of the Inte after Al-Firihi 


are given, followed in some instancea by the Ms ere 
after Villoteau. - modern Egyptian terms 


* Dr. Snouck Hurgronje informs me that the word “Gd is not = 
the Meccans, except in poetry, used hb 


OR 
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Maimiina.? It is described by him as a_ four-stringed 
instrument much like the kamanja* The Hadrami ganbis 
is played with a plectrum (midrad, righat al-nasr) of quill, 
15-5 cm, long. 





Tae Viots. 1973/26 anp 27. 


Aistery.—The earhest viol that we read of as used by the 
Arabs is the rabab, Legend asserts that it was known to 
them before and during the time of the Prophet.2 We know 
of it definitely as a bowed instrument from the tenth century, 
when it is described by Al-Farabi4 and the [khwan al-Safa’.® 
In Arabic, rabab was primarily a generic term for any bowed 
instrument, in the same way, perhaps, as kamén in Persian 
and ghizhak in Turkish, whatever specific types these names 
may have represented later. 

Several distinct types of the viol may be recognized among 
the Arabs, In Al-Hijaz, both the flat-chested type and the 
long-necked globular-chested type, known in Egypt 
respectively as the rabab al-sha‘ir ® and kaméanja ‘ajitz,’ were 
in common use.2 The former has ever been a favourite 
with the badawit, as Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435) tells us." In the 
sixteenth century, the rabab was to be found even in the 
Meccan cafés.” The kaménja ‘ajiz type, such as we have 

1 Mekka, ii, 54-5. 

? The Meccan gebis exhibited is certainly not “ much like" the 
fomdaja 'ajiz of Lane (Mod. Egypt., chap. xviii), to which Dr. Snouck 

refers ta. There is, however, a type of bamdnja to which it 
could be likened. See Engel, Catalogue of the Musical [nstrumenta in the 
South Kensington Museum, 210, 

2 Evliyié Chelebi, Travels, i, ii, 226, 234. 

* Rosegarten, [1b, Cant., 77. 

* Tkhwin al-Safi’ (Bombay edit,), i, 91-2. 

* And the rabab al-mughanai. 

? Villotean, Description de ['Egyple, Etdi moderne, i, 900, 916. Lane, 
Modern Agyplians (bth ed.) 356, 304. 

" Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deseria (1888), i, 264, 289. Catalogua 
of the Crosby Brown Collection of Musical Instrwments (1905 et o2q.), ii, 
81-2, 

* Bodleian MS, oit., fol. Tv, 

1 De Bacy, Chrest. arabe, i, 159 of text. 

JHAS. JULY 1029. a2 
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in one of the exhibits (No. 27),* is fully described in the 
Kanz altuhaf (fourteenth century) under the name of ghishak,* 
by Ibn Ghaibi under the names of hamanja and ghizhak, each 
being a separate type? and by Ahmad Ughlu Shukrullih 
(fifteenth century), a Turkish writer, who calls it the igligh.* 

Mecca probably took the name (4/Pers. kamdncha, dim. of 
Kaman), as well as the instrument, from Egypt, where we 
read of it as early as the thirteenth century Egypt may 
have borrowed it during the Kurdish ascendancy of the 
Ayyibids, as the Instrument was considered almost a national 
instrument with the Kurds.* 

The Exhiiits.—The first instrument (No. 26) is an unusual 
type and quite dissimilar from the kamanjat of Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, and Turkestan,’ 
and is probably indigenous. Total length, 785 cm. Diameter 
of sound-chest, 8cm. Depth of sound-chest, 7-5 cm. Length 
of foot, 5-bem. The neck, called the ‘anvid in Egypt, which 
is cylindrical, and the tuning-peg box are made of one piece 
of plain wood. The foot is of iron, and is inserted into the 
lower end of the neck, passing through the sound-chest. 
The latter is a coco-nut (jauz hindi) shell, one-third of which 
is cut off. Over this cut portion a skin is stretched which 
serves as the belly, and is fastened to the shell by means of 
nails. The back of the sound-chest is perforated with 
innumerable sound-holesa, There are four tuning-pegs, and 
the gut strings (which in the present exhibit are scarcely 
original) pass over a nut. The bridge exhibited is also not 
original. 

This would appear to be the type of kamanja to which 
Dr. Snouck Hurgronje refers in his Mekka, since it is a four- 
maleate = wk Se fh ba 

* Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361, fol. 262. 

* MS. cit., TE-Tav. 

+ Berlin MS, We. 1288, fol, 43y. nn ate bi 186. 

* Bowed instruments are not used in Hadramant. Landberg, 25, 
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stringed instrument. We have no information concerning 
its accordatura, but the four-stringed kamdanja riimi, which 
is not unlike the European viol, is sometimes tuned—ifrom 
the lowest to the highest string—A. E. G. d1 The bow 
(gaus), which is the same shape, only smaller, as the warrior’s 
bow, is of wood, with horse-hair stretched from end to end. 
Horizontal length, 65-5 cm. Width of are, 6-5 cm. 

The second instrument (No. 27) is clearly of Egyptian 
provenance. Total length, 73em. Diameter of sound-chest, 
95em. Depth of sound-chest, 5-5cem. Length of foot, 
205m, Its construction, in general principles, is the same 
as that of the preceding. The sound-chest, which is of 

coco-nut, is open at the back, where it is cut off. There 
are two tuning-pegs, and the strings pass over a crude, 
bulky nut, which, obviously, is not original. The two strings 
are made of horse-hair, and are attached to a fork or tail-pin, 
which is distinct from the foot. The bridge is missing. 

The instrument is well made, the neck, tuning-pegs, peg 
box, and scroll are nicely finished in colours of black, yellow, 
red, and green, the latter also being the colour of the belly 
skin. We do not know its accordatura, but the Egyptian 
instrument of this type has its ebcins tuned a fourth apart.* 








Reep-rPipes. 1973/128, 129, 29. 


History —aAs I have remarked elsewhere,? the Arabs called 
every instrument of the “ wood-wind” family a mizmar, 
although the term was also used specifically for a reed-pipe, 
ie, a reed-blown pipe. It is highly probable that the early 
mizmar was a simple reed-pipe with a cylindrical tube, played 
with a single reed. As early as the sixth century the poet 
A!l-Muzarrid tells us of the mizmar at a convivial party.‘ 

1 See exhibit 149, Catalogue... du Musde Instrumental du Con- 
sercatoire royal de Afwrgue de Brovelles, Villoteau, Description, i, 882. 
Fiétis, Hie, Afus., fi, 141. 

* The fifteenth century komanja of Ibn Ghaibl waa tuned similarly. 

* JRAS. 1929, p. 119. 

‘ The Mufaddaliyyit, xvii. 
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In the following century, the mizmar and duff (tambourine) 
were the martial instruments of the Jewish tribes of Al-Hijaz.2 
The mizmar was used as an accompaniment to the singers 
of the early Umayyad period.? The Prophet Muhammad 
a0 highly esteemed the tones of the instrument that he likened 
the chanting of Abii Misa al-Ash‘ari to “ a reed-pipe (mizmar) 
from the reed-pipes of David ",? although there is a Hadith 
which says that the Prophet stopped his ears when he heard 
the mizmdr.* 

The double reed-pipe is called the diydnai (? d@nai, “ double 
nav”) by Ibn Khurdadhbih (d. 912),° whilst Al-Farabi 
(d. 950) describes it as the mizmar al-muzawwaj (“ married 
mizmar”’), the mizmar al-muthanna (“double mizmar ot 
or the diyanai. From the eleventh century, the word 
zammara, later corrupted to summéra,?7 has been used,# 
although not always perhaps in reference to a double reed- 
pipe. In an Arabic treatise entitled Al-shajara dhat akmam 
al-hawiya ugil al-anghdm, the “ wood-wind ” comprise the 
nay, zamr, and mausil.° The last-named instrument is 
mentioned as early as the thirteenth century," and the word 
means “jomed", This leads one to conclude that the 
maustl was also a double reed-pipe. 

Tn modern times, summdra as the name for a double reed- 
pipe survives in Egypt, and also in Mecca.” In North Africa, 


however, the zammdra is described as a “ chalumeau ou 


1 Al-Aghdni, ii, 172. 
* ALAghani, ii, 121. 
* "Iod al-farid, iii, 176. 
* Thn Khallikin, Biog. Diet., iii, 621. 
‘ JRAS, 1923, p, 511. 
* Kosegarien, Dib. Cant., 204, 
7 Schiaparelli, Vocabulista in Arabica (13th century), .¥. “ fistula “*. 
cy ~rahicum (eleventh century), s.¥, fistula "', 
" Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 1535. See Villotean, op, cit., i, G17, 
™ Al-Magrizi, Histoire, i, i, 136. Ibn Hajar, Berlin MS., We. 1506, 
fol. 24. Muhammad ibn Isma‘il, Safinat al-mulk, 471. 
Steen Egyptians (5th Edit.), p. 387. 
LS hosiget on naga bie vels, fi, 118, refera to a double 
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flageolet ",) whilst the double reed-pipe is termed the magrin 
or magriina In Syria and Palestine the latter instrument 
is called the mijwiz (sic).* 

With the appearance of reed pipes with conical tubes played 
with a double reed like the Persian surnay, or the Arab nay 
sundmi (zulaémi), the cylindrical tube instruments were 
relegated to the folk and mendicant class, with whom they 
have since remained. 

The Exhibits —No. 128. Cylindrical tube of bamboo, 
18-2cm.inlength. With the reed inserted, 22-7 cm. in length. 
There are five finger-holes (thugah) at the following distances 
from the manfaA or place of blowing :— 

8 cm. 
10s ,, 
ld-1 ,; 
iIb7 |, 

llé-4 ,, 

No. 129. Two cylindrical tubes of bamboo, with a Vandyke 
pattern scratched on each, The tubes are fastened together 
with string. Length of tubes, 20cm. Length with reeds 
inserted, 23-Tcm. There are five finger-holes in each tube, 
at the following approximate 4 distances from the manfakh :— 

&-7T cm. 
1l-4 ,, 
141 ,,, 
16-8 ,, 
19-5 ,, 

No. 29. Two cylindrical tubes of bamboo fastened together 
with string and wax. Length of tubes, 25-6cem. Length 
with reeds inserted, 26cm. There are five finger-holes m 





1 Beaussier, Dict. practigue Arofe-Francoie, 

* Lavigneac, Encyclopédie, v, 2703. Revue Africaine, 1366, 

* Dalman, Paldstiniacher Diwan, 25, Cf. Cat. of the Crosby Brown 
Collection, ii, 80, Gl, 

* | say “ approximate " because the distances in the two tubes do not 
strictly correspond. 
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each tube, at the following distances approximate from the 
manfakh :— 

9-7 cm. 

125. ,, 

1lb+4 ,, 

183. 

21-1 ,, 

The reed with which these instruments are blown is 
probably the oldest type of vibrating reed known to wa. 
It consista of a hollow piece of cane stopped at one end, a 
horizontal slit being made in it, penetrating to the interior 
cavity, 80 as to make a vibrating tongue. The reed is 
invariably attached to the tube by means of string so as 
to prevent logs.” 


THe Onor, 1973/28. 


History.—The Arabs were acquainted with the oboe from 
an early period. About the beginning of the ninth century, 
a famous wind-instrumentalist at the Khalifate court, named 
Zunim, invented or improved an oboe, which was called after 
him the nay zundmi or zunami.? The name fell into desuetude 
in the East, but in the West it continued to be used for many 
centuries, although corrupted into zuldmi," This is probably 
the instrument which is described by Al-Farabi (d. 950)5 
and Ibn Zaila (d. 1048)* under the titles of mizmar wahid 
and nay respectively. It is the zamr of the Mamlik military 
bands,’ and the mizmdr (in Persian nay siyah) of the Kanz 

* This reed is described and delineated by Villoteau, £68. 
Plates (vol. ii), ce, fig, 24. laisse iti ur) 
2 Tn the plate one of the reeds of No. 29 has ali : 
Aa soya relat has slipped down into the 

4 Taj al‘aris. Al-Hariri, Magaméf, xvii, Al-Ma: Moh. 

i, ge pie zat op. cit. Ibn Khaldin, Pilot i im = 

* Cf, Bncy. of felém, ii, 136, where salina (sic) is considered a meta- 
theais of sandra, ‘’ c oa, ri ie 

* Leyden MS., Or. 651, fol. 78, Kosega: +, Cant. 0 

* Brit, Mus. MS., Or, 2361, fol, 236, Pet at eae 

7 Al-Magrizi, op. cit., i, i, 173. 
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al-tulaf (fourteenth century). Ibn Ghatbi (d. 1435) describes 
it as the camr siyah nay.* 

The surnay or surna of the Persians appears to have been 
a smaller type of oboe. It was a martial instrument with 
the ‘Abbasid khalifs in the ninth century,” and was used 
similarly by the Fatimids in the eleventh century,* and by 
the Mughals in the fourteenth century.* At the same time, 
the terms zamr and surna appear to have been interchangeable 
in many instances. The surnd is described by Ibn Ghaibi,* 
and by the author of the Sharh al-adwar.?’ Under Turkish 
influence the word has been altered to zurna, and has become 
interchangeable with zamr.* 

In Spain and North Africa there was a kind of oboe known 
as the ghaifa, which we read of as early as Ibn Battiita 
(d. 1877), who identifies it with the swrndy of the Mughals.” 
The name still persists in Spain, Morocco, and Algeria, although 
in Southern Tunisia it is called the zammdra, whilst in 
Constantine it is the zurna. 

The Exhibit—This instrument has a conical tube of cherry- 
wood (karaz), with a separate head (fas!) '° of boxwood (bags), 
of a combined length of 30cm., terminating in a bell or 
pavilion. There are seven finger-holes in the front of the 
tube and one thumb-hole at the back, the latter being called 
the gaul (“speech ”)2" The bell also contains a number of 
small holes for accoustical purposes. 

It is played by means of a double-reed (gashsha) which 1s 

1 Brit, Mus. MB. Or. 2361, fol: 263. 

* MS, cit., fol, 80. 

* Al-Aghini, xvi, 138. 

« Niigir-1 Khusran, Safar ndmo, 47. 

® Ibn Battita, ii, 126. 

7 Brit. Mus. MS., Or, 2361, fol. 173v-174. 

* Villotean, op. cit., i, S31. 

" Ibn Battita, fi, 126, 

# T give the modern Egyptian terms for the various parte of the 

1GiTIMenEe es given by Villotean, See also Delphin et Goin, Noles eur 
te Pods ot lo Musique Arobe, pp. 38-9. 

CE the term “ epeaker key" in the European clarinet, 
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fastened to a brass staple (laula, laulya) wpon which is mounted 
a dise called the sadaf, or sadaf mudawwar, because it is 
generally made of shell or bone. The player usually takes the 
reed completely into his mouth, his lips touching the sadaf. 

The head (fasl or fasila) is a wooden cylinder 9 em, long, 
75 cm. of which is fitted into the upper interior of the tube 
of the instrument. A portion of this eylinder is cut out 
on one side, and ordinarily this “ cut side ” is turned towards 
the line of the finger-holes of the tube. When, however, 
the “ uncut side” of the cylinder is turned towards the line 
of the finger-holes, the two upper finger-holes are closed, 
thereby lowering the pitch of the instrument. 

The total length of the instrument, with reed and spindle 
added, is 33cm. The exhibit is clearly of Egyptian 
provenance, and is practically identical with the zamr, or 
turna gughayir, which is fully described and delineated by 
Villotean.! The finger-holes are situated at the following 
distances from the end of the reed :— 

od CM. 

TT, 
104. 
3 
15-6 ,, 
164 
208 ., 


Tse Fiore. 1973/28. 


History—Elsewhere I have shown ® that the pre-Islamic 
flute was probably called the qussaba (= gagaba)" With 
the influence of Persia, which brought the word nay, the 
Arabic name was neglected in the Kast, and the flute came to 
be known as the nay abyad (* white ndy ”), so as to distinguish 
it from the oboe which was called the nay aswad (“ black 

' Villotean, op. cit., i, 031, and Plates. 
* JRAS. 1929, p. 120, 
* The Mufaddaliyyat, xvii, 


PLATE VII. 


JRAS. 1679. 








“TOA 





[To fore p SIM; 





JRAS. 1979. 
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nay"). In modern times the word n@y has stood for flute 
ted emnerte i ac 





The small flute or fife has generally been called the shabbiitn 
(shabab =“ youth”). This is the designation in Nort 
West Africa,® although the term juwag is just as Jesipbanily 
used. In Egypt, shabbaha often stands for the fliile a bee, 
in common with the term saffara (vulg. suffara).? The 
latter designation, I am informed by a native of Jidda, 
would properly be the name for the Meccan flute 
exhibited, because it is made of brass (sur). This 
reminds us that Ibn Sida (d. 1065) says that the saffare 

“a hollow thing in which a boy whistles to pigeons ~ 
- which definition Al-Firizibaidi (d. 1414) adds that it 
was made of copper (nalds).* 

The nay is ignored by Al-Farabi (d. 950), because he counted 
the flute among the instruments that were inferior (wkhur), 
whilst the mizmar was considered to be among the perfect 
(akmal) instruments.* The flute is described under the name 
of nay abyid in the Shark al-adwar (fourteenth century),™ 
and in the Aanz al-tuhaf (fourteenth century) as the bisa,“ 
Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435) gives details of the instrument as the 
nay safid (“white na@y”). All these flutes were made of 
wood or bamboo, 

The Erhiit.—This 1s a vertical flute, played by directing 

Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361, fol. 173v. 

® Villotean, op. cit,, i, 964, Lane, op. cit,, 362. 

? Russell, Natural History of Aleppo (2nd ed.), i, 152. 

‘ Sulvador-Daniel, The Music and Musical Instruments of the Arab, 
100, Christianowitech, Esyuisse historique dela Musique arabe, 31. Delphin 
et Gun, La Potsie ef la Musique arabes, 37. 

* Christianowitach, 31. 


* Salvador-Daniel, 116. Delphin et Guin, 45. 
? Villoteau, i, 95). 


* ALQimiis, 3.v. aw 

® Leyden MS., Or. G51, fol. 15. 

Frit. Mus, M&., Or. 2961, fol. 173v. 
1 Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361, fol, 263. 
1! MS. cit., fol. Thy. 
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the wind from the lips sharply across the orifice at the manfakh 
or blowmng-place, To effect this the instrument is not held 
vertically, but with the bottom end slightly inclined to the 
left side. Unlike the better type of nay, this instrument 
has no rs or head with which to support the lip of the player. 

The tube is cylindrical and of brass, its length being 48 em . 
It has six finger-holes at the following distances from the 
manfakh :— 

21-6 em, 
24-7, 
ye: a 
32°65 4 
sot ,, 
bd oe 
Tue Tamsovurtne. 1973/35. 

History—The generic name for tambourine in Arabic 
was duff. Al-Mutarrizi (d. 1213) says that there were two 
kinds of duff, the rectangular and the round. In the specific 
sense, however, dujf stood for the former type, and dd@'ira 
for the latter. Some legists placed the former among 
the forbidden instruments, whilst the latter was made 
“allowable”. Others said that it was only the tambourine 
with “jingles” that was censured. The duff was known 
in pre-Islamic times, and was a particular favourite with 
the women.’ In the sixteenth century it was used in the 
Meccan cafés.* 

The round form was apparently the ghirbal, which had the 
approval of the Prophet." It had no “ jingles”, but “ snares ” 
were stretched across the inside of the “head".4 This type, 
seemingly, was afterwards called the bandair or bandir, such 
as we find nowadays in North-West Africa 

1 Farmer, History of Arabian Music, 27, 

" Deo Sacy, op. cit., i, 159. 

® Fisdn al-‘ared, av. 

" Kitab af-imid', fol. 12y. 


® Villotean, j, 985, describes the Egyptian bandair with “ fingling tea 
which properly belong to the far. jinghing plate 
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The round type possessing Jingling plates in the shell was 
called the far or far Early in the twelfth century, we read 
of it in Al-Yaman,? and it is also referred to in the thirteenth 
century Vocabulista in Arabico, and in the Alf laila wa lailas 

Dr. Snouck Hurgronje informs me that he never heard the 
duff, the mazhar,* or the daira mentioned in Mecca, but he 
has shown us in his book that the tar was quite popular. 
It was used by the ladies at Shaikh Mahmiid,® and at the 
festivities at circumecision,® on each occasion accompanied 
by another type of tambourine called the tabla, 

The Exhibit.—This tar is so rudely constructed that we 
imagine it to be of badawi origin. The shell or body, which is 
made of wood, is 25-5 cm. in diameter, and 6-5 cm. in depth. 
One side of the shell is covered with a green skin “‘ head ” 
fastened to the shell by means of brass-headed nails. There 
are four double sets of jingling metal plates inserted in the 
shell,’ 

Among other Meccan musical instruments mentioned by 
Dr. Snouck Hurgronje in his monumental Mekka are the 
gantin and fabla. The ga@niin or psaltery is mentioned as 
being used by some pilgrims to Sittana Maimiina. The 
author also informs me that he frequently heard in the Holy 
City of certain Circassian slave-girle who were adept 
performers on the instrument. The history of the g@niin 
has been dealt with elsewhere.? The modern instrument 
has been carefully described by Villoteau” If it is of Syrian, 

1 Tt ia written withont the | in North-West African. Hist, Nochrichien 
von Marokos und Fes, writes tirr. 

* Kay, Faman, 4. 

" Marnaghten edit., i, 165; iv, 17% 

* The machar is a round tambourine with jinzling rings of metal in 
the shell instead of jingling plates of metal. 

Afekka, ii, 61. 

* Mekka, ii, 142. 

* See Lane, Mod, Egypt., 366, for a typical example of on Egyptian 
fir, ag well os a desorption of its wae, 

* Mekka, ii, 54-5. 

1 JRAS, 1928, pp. 230-52, 

4 Villotean, op. cit., i, 883. 
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Egyptian, or Turkish provenance,’ it is usually mounted with 
69, 72, or 75 strings, which are tuned in “threes”, giving 
a diatonic scale of 23, 24, or 25 notes respectively? There 
is a Turkish specimen in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London.? 

The tabla or long-shelled tambourine,‘ is mentioned as 
being used by ladies at Shaikh Mahmid,® and elsewhere. 
It is identical with the instrument known in other Arabic- 
speaking countries as the darabukka, darabukka, darbaka, 
and divbakiit.* This type of instrument has been known to 
the Arabs for centuries, Probably the kabar belonged to 
this class,” and perhaps the dirrij or durraij also.® Doubtless 
the 44 > mentioned in the Alf laila wa laila is a copyist’s 
error for darabukka,® as Burton has assumed. The modern 
instrument is fully described by Villoteau,”" Lane." and the 
_ * In La Musique turque by Raoof Yekta Bey (Lavignac’s Emey, de ia 
Mfunque, v, 2845-3004) it is stated that in the course of the eighteenth 
century the gindn fell into completo deauetude in Turkey, and that under 
Sultin Selim III (1780-1807), the most Hourishing period of Turkish 
music, nob a solitary gindn player's name has been preserved. Wo are 
told that the instrument was re-introduced into Constantinople by an 
Arab of Damascus during the reign of Mabmid II (1808-30), 

At the close of the seventeenth century, Evliyaé ChelebT (d. ¢, 1679) 
mentions both makers and players of the gindn in Constantinople. 
(Narrative of Travels, i, ii, 227, 234.) It is introduced by the Turkish 
poct Nabi into his Khairdhad, written in 1705-5. (Gibb, Hist, of Ottoman 
Poetry, vi, 233.) It is mentioned by Toderini (Letterafura turcheeca, Venice, 
1787, i, 233) among the instruments in uae in his day in Turkey. The 
present writer possesses an eighteenth century angraving by G. Sootin, 
entitled Fille T'wrgwe jowont du Canon. 

*Cat,,.. du Musde ina, du Conservatoire royal du Musique de 
Bruxelles, iti, 342, No. 1901; i, 101, No. 152, Cat, of the Crosby Brown 
Collection, ji, T7, No. 1248, 

' No, 1032/60. 

4 Mekha, ti, 61. 

 Mekin, ij, 142. 

* Villoteau writes dardbokia, 

" See JRAS, 1928, pp. 514-15. 

* Golins, Lericon, 814. Al-FiriizMbidi (d, 1414) likens it to the fundér. 

® Macnaghten edit. i, 244, 

Burton, Arabian Nights, 

" Villotean, i, 996. 

12 Lane, Mod, Egypt, 366-7. 
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Eneyclopedia of Islam, whilst several specimens from Arabia 
are to be found in the Crosby Brown Collection." 

The martial instrument par excellence to the Arab is the 
Eettledrum (fabl, naggara), and a Muslim has said: “ The 
drum is the music sound of the religion of Islam.” ? Indeed, 
lewend has it that Baba Sawandik the Indian played the 
kettledrum called the kis in the wars of the Prophet, 
although there is only mention of the tambourine called the 
duff in the older authors.‘ In the tenth century we read of 
several types of kettledrums, the ordinary mounted kettle- 
drum called the tabl al-markab (—nagqgdra, dabdaib), and the 
great kettledrum, called the (tis, as well as an instrument 
with a shallow shell known as the gasa’.5 Later, we find a 
monster kettledrum called the firka. Burton shows the 
badawi of Al-Hijaz pounding his kettledrum “ pulpit-like ”,® 
whilst Lawrence has delightfully portrayed the part played 
by the instrument in his account of the Amir Faisal’s march 
from Yanbu‘ to Wajh in January, 1917.’ Inthe Kelvingrove 
Museum, Glascow, there is a fine copper nagg@ra about 48 cm. 
in diameter. It once formed part of the maratid (insignia) of 
the Mahdi.® My Jidda friend saw a similar kettledrum in 
the Aasham (retinue) of the Meccan sharif in pre-war days. 

1 Nos, 395, 349, 364, 

= Doughty, ii, 119, 

* Eviiyi Chelebl, i, ii, 226. 

{See my Hist, of Arabian Music, 10. 

* Tkhwiin al-Safi’, i, 91. Ibn al-Tiqtaga, 30, Eclipse of the "Abbasid 
Caliphate, vi, 175, 

" Burton, Personal Norrative ... , iii, Té. 

7 Revolt in the Desert, G4 et seq. 

® Villotean has fully described the various Egyptian kettledruma. 





The Supernatural in the Popular Belief of the 
Gilgit Region! 
By Laocr.-Coz. D. L. BR. LORIMER, C.LE. 


“MILGIT offers a rich field to the student of Folklore, 

' and one which up to the present has been only partially 
worked. 

Colonel John Biddulph was first on the seene with his 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, published in 1880, which 
provided valuable information regarding the beliefs and 
custome of the people of Gilgit. 

Some stray facts can be gathered from the discursive 
Sresritatic works of Dr. G, Leitner; and in his last work— 
Dardistan in 1866, 1886, and 1893—he gathered together 
a mass of miscellaneous material which he describes, somewhat 
ambitiously perhaps, as “An Account of the History, 
Religions, Customs, Legends, Fables, and Songs of Gilsit, 
Chilas, Kandia (Gabrial), Yasin, Chitral, Hunza, Nagyr, 
and other parts of the Hindu Kush ”. 

Lastly there is Munshi (now Khan Bahadur) Ghulam 
Muhammad's interesting article: “Festivals and Folk- 
tales of Gilgit,” in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. 1, 1905-7, pp. 93-127. 

These are the only important contributions to the subject 
with which I am acquainted, and it need scarcely be said that 
they are far from exhausting the field of research. 

Chance and the exigencies of the Service took me to Gilgit 
in 1920, and kept me there till 1924. Unfortunately I am 
neither a scholar nor a folklorist, so all I can hope to do is 
to offer some additional information from this somewhat 
néglected region and leave others to make what use of it 
they can. 


* A paper read in part at the Seventeenth International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Oxford in 1928, 
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The matter I have to present came to me largely 
fortuitously. My own interests lay in matters linguistic, 
and my immediate object was to obtam knowledge and 
specimens of the local languages. These languages are, 
of course, unwritten. 

My principal method in such cases has been to get the people 
to tell me current popular tales and legends, and to give me 
accounts of local customs and beliefs, and to write them down 
to their dictation, 

The content of my language material may therefore present 
subject of interest to folklorists, but i has not been collected 
with the critical knowledge or care of an expert folklorist. 

Material thus casually collected is bound to present contra- 
dictions, ambiguities, and possibly misunderstandings, when 
it 18 not set in the firm frame of a story. 

In regard to the terrain with which we are concerned, 
it is enough to recall that it is situated in the extreme north 
of India, to the north-west of Kashmir, in one of the loftiest 
mountain tracts of the world: the meeting point of the 
Hindu Kush and Karakoram ranges, where peaks and even 
ranges of 20,04) feet are a commonplace. The physical 
features are such as to favour isolation, a condition difficult 
of attainment in a continental country. Access for foreign 
influences must always have been difficult and restricted. 

Even in recent times with the advent of the Pax Britannica, 
the partial establishment of foreign administration, and the 
construction of traversable roads, there has been no over- 
whelming inflow of exogenous influences, only a gradual 
infiltration, Thus old-standing beliefa and customs have 
not been subjected to any violent assault by modern dis- 
integrating forces. 

Isolation, however, is never more than relative. 

In the case of Gilgit, at some unknown time, probably 
not more than 500 or 600 years ago, Islam gained admittance 
and sooner or later became the sole recognized religion in 
the region. Islam is a whole cultural. system in itself, 
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providing everything from popular tales and domestic ritual 
upwards, and its effects on the outlook of any uncultured 
people must be immense, 

Again a new period of foreign influence opened in the 
nineteenth century, first with the incursions of the Dogra 
ralers of Kashmir, resulting in partial occupation and 
xdmimstration, and later, in 1892, by the establishment of 
British general control in the rest of the country. 

” There are three principal languages in use in the Gilgit area : 
Burushaski, Shina and Khowar. Burushaski is the language 
of the Scope of Hunza Nagir, and a dialect of it is spoken 
by the inhabitants of Yasin. Shina is the language of the 
majority, current, in various dialects, over the greater part 
of the Gilgit Agency, as well as in Darel and Tangir to the 
south, It is an Aryan language. Khowar is also of that 
stock and is the language of Chitral. It is spoken in the 
western districts of Gilgit, Ghizer, and part of Kuh, and as a 

How far there are to-day any definite ethnical distinctions 
in the population corresponding to these different languages 
is an open question. There has certainly been considerable 
minglmg through intermarriage and individual migration, 
but there are at present insufficient data for solving the 
ethnological problema of the Gilgit region. When in Gilgit 
I secured anthropometric measurements of 600 men 
from the various districts, and it is possible that if these 
are ever worked out by some competent anthropologist 
they may afford grounds for intelligent guessing. 

The material of which I am going to make use reached me 
chiefly through the medium of Shina: that is, it representa 
the beliefs of the Shin and Yashkun speakers of Shina. To 
a lesser extent I shall be able to refer to corresponding beliefs 
existing among the Burushaski speakers of Hunza and Nagir. 
It is significant that the names of several of the principal 
Supernatural actors are different in the two languages, for 
this means that even if the two linguistic communities derive 

JRAS. JULY 1920. a8 
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from a common racial source these supernatural beings have 
been long enough in the possession of each to acquire 
independent existence in its language. This of course 
probably represents an inversion of the facts. It is safer 
on the whole to assume independent origins and gradual 
assimilation through contact and social fusion. 

It appears to me not an impossible theory that of the two 
great sections into which the Shina-speaking population 
is divided, the socially inferior Yashkuns represent the earlier 
population who probably shared the language and culture 
of the surviving Burushaski-speaking peoples, while the 
Shins were an invading and conquering race who imposed 
on the Yashkuns their language and probably took over 
from them some of their beliefs, 

The Khowar in the western districts is due probably te 
the extension of the Chitrali population beyond the political 
and natural borders of Chitral, remforced by intermarriage 
which goes on at the present day, and in part to political 
domination in the past, which in quite recent times amounted 
to actual rule. Punial and Yasin are still governed by 
members of the Khushwakht family of Chitral whose mother 
tongue is Khowar. 

In order to facilitate the arrangement and handling of the 
material with which we have to deal, it is necessary to adopt 
some system of classification of the Supernatural, I am 
not in a position to offer any scientific scheme, but a very 
rough grouping will suffice to serve our needs, 

From one point of view we may regard the Supernatural 
as represented :— 

l. By ANIMATE BEINGS possessi ¢ certam supernatural 
fas or qualities, e.g. demons, witches, ete, 

2. By Quatrrres or VirTurs pertaining to, or affecting 
scaniinnti objects, exhibited in magical or irrational processes 
and properties. 

With the latter category, comprising examples of 
sympathetic and contagious magic, the working of the evil 
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eye, rain-making, cures, and so on, I shall not here attempt 
to deal. 

The first or animate category may be analysed as 
including :— 

1, Beings whose supernatural operations are observable 
in ordinary daily life—the Livisc Surernarurat. These 
may be superhuman or non-human beings, or they may be 
ordinary human beings. 

2. Beings whose operations are chiefly found embalmed in 
folk tales—the “Lecenpary” or “ Lirerary” Svuprr- 
NATURAL, These may be regarded as superhuman or 
non-human. 

At the top of the scale of the Superhuman, the Gop of 
Islam under his Persian name Kavpa appears to have 
ousted all rivals. Only among the Burushaski-speaking 
peoples are there traces of more primitive animal spirits, or 
spirits assuming animal forma, treated as objects of reverence 
or worship. The name under which their memory has been 
preserved is Boyo. This I believe to be the plural of a singular 
form Bi.in, but I should just mention that this is a point 
on which doubt is possible, 

Among the Shina speakers the principal forms of super- 
human being are sometimes referred to collectively in a 
phrase of association as “ Jinn, dé.ii, peri”. 

Jinn as a foreign (Arabic) word of Islamic origin is given 
rather a wide and vague application, but Dé.iis and Peris can 
be roughly differentiated as demons and fairies. 

The term Rach is generally used of inanimate protective 
objects, which belong to the se a. side of magic, but 
in the form Rachi it possesses also a personal significance. 

Chéch is the name of an important type of apparitional 
supernatural. 

Whether Ghosts, the Spirits of the Dead, are to be 
reckoned as human or superhuman is a nice question. They 
are, t suppose, mm fact sub-human. They seem to be 
under the foreign (Arabic) title of Arwah, but to 


play no very active part in popular belief. 





Leta ‘il Ah | 
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Yach and Yachdlo still receive attention in some localities 
as beings capable of affecting, at least prejudicially, the 
prosperity of the crops. 

Turning now to purely human beings gifted with super- 
natural powers we find two principal representatives of the 
class: the Ri.i, a woman displaying some of the powers 
and proclivities of the western witch, and the Datyal, a person 
of either sex endowed with some of the abilities of the Seer 
and the Prophet. 

There are also the possessors of the Evi. Eve, voluntary or 
involuntary, and there are persons who have acquired powers 
of magic (chila). 

These are the principal Dramatis Persone of the Living 
Supernatural, and we may now examine their peculiarities 
in somewhat greater detail, paying particular attention to 
the Béyo, the Chéch and the Ri.i, partly because of their 
peculiarly local character, as aignalized by their purely local 
names, and partly because of their intrinsic importance, 





THe Boro 

From what I have heard I very much fear that the Bayo 
are as extinct as the Dodo, though their extinction is of quite 
recent date. Perhaps they still enjoy a tenuous existence 
in the phantasies of some elderly minds, but their day of 
power and awe 1s gone, their cultis dead, and their worshippers 
departed. 

From the little information I possess it appears that the 
Bayo lived in holes at the foot of trees and rocks; and that 
the cult consisted in placing offerings of food, at any rate 
of slaughtered animals, at the foot of the trees, i.c, presumably 
in front of the holes. The Boyo themselves are described 
45 puppies, or animals like puppies, so this simple form of 
worship was probably acceptable to them, At any rate 
they condesacended to eat the offerings, 

There were BGyo in residence at a spot on the Dadimo Lat 
a little above the fort at Hindi, and the cult was maintained 
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there by the local people till a few years ago, when it was 
stopped, I think, by the orders of the Mir of Hunza, Animals 
were slaughtered there “in the name of the Bayo”. 

From a story of Hunza tribal history it appears that the 
Bayo were regarded as the avengers of broken oaths taken 
in their names. In a dispute about the ownership of land 
between two brothers Khuru and Khamer, Khamer proposed 
that the case should be decided by their taking oath. Khuru, 
the weaker party, who was also incidentally in the mght, 
agreed and said: “O brother, the Sahala Boum and sa 
Halasa Bd.in are very powerful and they are quick to wrath.’ 
But Khamer, who meditated a ramp and had no mind to 
be caught in this way, would not even hear this proposal out. 
“Tf we swear by them,” he said, “they will work us evil.” 
So the idea was dropped and with it disappeared our chance 
of learning the methods of taking oath by the Boyo.* ; 

The Biyo wean germane fetlea reli of 
a superseded religion. “‘ BOyo-worshipper ” i 
is now used in the sense of heathen, pagan. 

There seems to be a special association between the Biyo 
and trees, and the trees share in their sanctity. Whether 
they each have their own independent virtue, or whether 
the one owes its worshipfulness in any measure to the merits 
of the other it is impossible to say, 

In the two remaiming texts in which I have references to 
the Biyo the associate tree plays an important part. In 
a statement made in Shina by Sibahdar Sultan ‘Ali of Nagir 
rogeniing certain popular practices at Chaproét he said: 

“ Further they say that all the people used to assemble to 
do worship to a pine-tree that was there. They used to take 
a grey goat and slay it at the foot of the tree and a great 











1 I have here accepted the relation of Bd.in and Bdyd as singular and 
plural which is morphologically quite in order, and ia asserted by some, 
though denied by other, authorities. The word bi.in seems to curvive in 
bé.indiirgas (pl. bS.in diirgasho) which was explained as arwih—the spirit 
of the dead. Dairg-, occurring in other compounds, appears to refer to a 
dead person. 
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number of puppy-dogs used to come out from below the 
pine-tree to drink up the blood, Then the people used to 
return rejoicing to their homes, and they used to say among 
themselves: ‘Thanks be! Sickness has now been banished 
from the country.’ ” 

Here it is stated that the tree is worshipped, but that the 
puppies, who are doubtless the Bayo, benefit by the sacrifice. 
The Shina word (sil5.iki) translated “ worship” means to 
_ appease, placate, propitiate, do reverence to. It corresponds, 
I think, exactly to the Burushaski *-ilikinas. 

The other story, in which the tree also plays the chief 
rile, is briefly as follows: From ancient times there was a 
Juniper-tree in the garden of a man called Keramo Derbésh, 
living in the Dirimiting territory. It was called the Boyo 
Gal (“the Boéyo juniper”). It was said that formerly 
animals hike puppy-dogs used to come out from under it. 
The people of Hunza used to propitiate them (worship them) 
and called them Boyo. One, Bagher Tham, cut the tree 
down and he promptly died. Two stems grew up again 
from the stump and a man cut one of them. He became 
paralyzed and an idiot. A man called Mamad Shah cut down 
the remaining bough and he fell down from a cliff and was 
killed, After this people were afraid to meddle with the 
tree and left one bough (not previously mentioned) un- 
molested. Last year and the preceding year (1923 and 
1922) this bough was still in situ. Then a man Yaqin, 
obtained permission from the owner (Keramo Derhésh) 
and cut it down and took it to his house. But he had a 
dream in which a number of women appeared to him and 
asked him why he had eut down their juniper-tree, and 
intimidated him. In view of past history he became alarmed 
and returned the juniper bough to its original owner, Keramo 
Derbésh, in whose house it now lies, for no one will venture 
to burn it. 

Here we are left wondering whether there was any connec- 
tion, other than topographical, between the juniper and the 
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Boyo, and whether the ladies who resented the ill-treatment 
of the tree were an original dream-invention of Yaqin's 
or were perzonages already known to the public. 

This is all the information I can give about the Bayo. As 
far as | know they have no counterpart in the present-day 
beliefs of the Shina-speaking peoples. 

We next come to the association of the Juvx, DE.0, PErt. 
The name Jinn, as already stated, is not an authentic local 
title, but has been derived from Islamic sources. It 1s used 
rather vaguely for all beings of the apparitional order. The 
popular mind is probably not very clear about the exact 
nature of all the supernatural phenomena which it encounters. 
and welcomes a non-committal term carrying all the flavour 
of high religious sanction. There are many stories in which 
Jinn appear, and it is probable that the foreign name has 
brought with it some foreign conceptions and associations. 
IT am inclined to regard them with suspicion, though in the 
main I believe them to be merely re-christened Chéch and 
perhaps Dé.iis. 

Another foreign (Arabic) term, Bala, seems to be used even 
more vaguely for evil spirits or demons whose presence you 
suspect or perceive, but whom you have not yet clearly seen 
and to whom you cannot put a name. 

On the other hand a third foreign (Arabic) name, Shaitan, 
seems to carry with it a more definite personality, Shaitan 
is a leader among malignant and malicious spirits, at least 
a demon with an individuality, the Devil, Satan, He 1s pro- 
bably a foreign intruder, On these foreign or denationalized 
Devils whose antecedents are somewhat suspect I shall not 
here spend time. 

I may just mention by way of illustration that if after 
“ concocting ” magic, a process which takes forty days, you 
then sit down in the open and draw a line round yourself 
on the ground, a Jinn will appear and try to frighten you. 
If you keep up your courage other Jinns, Dé.iis and Peris will 
come and try to frighten you. Finally if you remain firm 
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the King of the Jinns, Dé.is and Peris himself appears, 
confesses that he is in your power and enquires your wishes 
—and so on, 

I think it is a pure coincidence that where I have the term 
Bala it occurs usually in conjunction with horses. A groom 
and a horse—both later in my service—had a thrilling 
experience with a Bali which it would take too long to relate 
here, but the principle involved was elsewhere stated to me 
as follows: “ If one mounts a horse at night and rides any- 
where, then if the horse sees a Bala it will refuse to go forward. 
Tat this moment the rider looks over the horse's head between 
its ears the Bala will be visible to him.” 

The more frivolous character of the Devil, Shaitin, is 
shown in the following: If in certain circumstances you can 
snatch the cap off the Devil’s head and take refuge in a 
masjid and avoid his efforts to seize you by the seat of your 
trousers and go off with them, then if you put on the Devil’s 
cap you will be able to see him, but he will not be able to see 
you and others will not be able to see either you or him— 
a piquant if not very useful situation. 

If these foreign—Arabic—names could be eliminated, as 
I confess I should like, I think it would be found that most 
of the beings rendered innominate, would readily gain 
admittance to the ranks of the Chéch and the Dé.fis. 






De.6 

The name Dé.i, akin to the Sanskrit déve-, may be regarded 
as a legitimate Shina word. At any rate, its source need not 
be sought in Islam or Islamic influence. 

Dé.is play a prominent part in the folktales of the country 
as demons, ogres, ete., usually of maleficent proclivities, 
but they also descend into legendary history. In the latter 
situation they probably represent a once locally dommant 
race which has died out or been absorbed. But that is 
probably only a later identification. Their origin must lie 
in or before the Folktale period which is presumably much 
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earlier. This, however, is not the place to deal with the 
Dé.a of myth or legend. 

The Dé.i of to-day is a shadowy and illusive being, scarcely 
to be isolated from the group of Jinn-dé.i-pér. He is 
evidently not endowed in the popular consciousness with 
a very definite or vivid personality. Demonic possession 
is usually attributed to Jinns, but it is noteworthy that there 
is the expression déwé4 dakhal shatin, denoting possession 
by a Dé.i., 

We know something of the general habits of the Dé.i, 
which they share with their supernatural colleagues the 
Jinns and Peris, For instance, I have the following note 
among others: “ At the time when the mulberries are ripe 
people do not eat them at midday. They say that Dé.is 
and Peris throw people down (from the trees at that hour).” 

It should be explained that people, especially children, 
climb into the trees to eat mulberries and other fruit, and 
that there are often accidents and broken limbs due to their 

Again: “In summer-time Jinns, Dé.is, and Peris live in 
the open country. In autumn they come to inhabited places.” 
And: “ At the time when a woman has given birth they do 
not keep an adze close by in the house. If there is an adze 
at hand, and if it goes by night and opens the door and brings 
the Dé.is, Peris, and Riis into the house, then the woman 
suffers injury." Why adzes go and open the door is duly 
explained (cp. p. 529), 

Tt is possible by the “concoction of magic” followed by 
other rites to make the Jinns, Dé. iis, and Peris subject to one. 
There was a man known as the Chilégi Saiyid living a few 
years ago, and probably still alive, who had achieved this. 

Such general facts could be multiplied, but I:can recall no 
Shina account of any definite individual Dé. taking part in 
any actual exploit at the present day. 

In Burushaski there is, a word Pfit (plural Pfiti or 
Pfitants) which is interpreted as Dé.fi or Jinn. 
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In a long story the titles Biirum Pfit and Diu Safid, 
the “ White Div”, are used indifferently for a beneficent 
Div, but the story itself must be regarded as a foreign 
importation. 

There is, however, another genuine local story in which 
Pfaiti play a principal part. The narrator explained them 
as Jinns, but the story must go far back to long before the 
time when the word jinn was known in the country, and 
Dé.i would seem to be a more appropriate rendering. In this 
story a man had lost his goat and in searching for it he saw 
a light and came upon a party of Pfits engaged in revels. 
He joined in their dancing and in the feasting which followed 
it. After the feast the Pfits collected the skin and bones 
of the animal which they had eaten. The man concealed 
the rib which had fallen to his share and the Pfitts replaced 
it by an artificial wooden rib. Then they shook the bones 
up in the skin and a goat came to life. The man recognized 
it as his missing property. When he got home he found 
the goat awaiting him there, and when he slaughtered it 
he found it had a wooden rib. During this experience he 
learnt one of the Pfiits’ tunes. It is still known and played 
in Hunza, 

One curious point about this story is that the Pfits were 
either indifferent to the presence of a human being, or oblivious 
of it, and there is no clue to their usual attitude towards man. 

The Burushaski Dangalatas, and, in some aspects, the 
Bilas, are probably to be regarded as female Di.as, 


PERI 


When we come to the Peris we are on somewhat firmer 
ground. We know a good deal about their characteristics, 
and they do still on occasion enter into relations with human 
beings. 

The resemblance of the word “ Peri ” to “ fairy ” is of course 
purely accidental, but there are actually points of similarity 
between Peris and western fairies, whether or not there is 
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any blood relationship. The name is identical with the 
Persian word represented in Avestan by pairika to which 
there seems to be no recorded parallel in Sanskrit, but it is 
conceivable that in Shina it is an original and not a borrowed 
word. 

However this may be, the Peris are quite firmly established 
under that title in popular belief in Gilgit, Chitral, and among 
the Pathans. The word is known in Burushaski, both in 
foreign stories and as a complimentary epithet for women 
and boys, but I have come on no Peris in the definitely local 
stories of Hunza and Nagir. 

The Peris of the Shina-speaking peoples are of both sexes. 
The female is called a Peri and the male a Perian. They are 
not spoken of as “little folk, and appear in general to 
Tesemble human beings. They eat “ pillau”, as is attested 
by Pashis (anti-witches) and others who have seen them. 
Their eyes are said to be vertical, that is with the axis set 
vertically, I fancy they have only one eye placed in the 
middle of the forehead as is recorded of Jinns and others, 
but I cannot quote authority for this. They can fly; but 
if eow-dung is thrown on a Peri, or if its clothes are held in the 
smoke of a cow-dung fire 1f becomes unable to move. This 
point 1s illustrated ina Burushaski story, which is, however, 
of foreign origin. I have only one instance of a Peri with 
a name: « Peri called Madi is said to live on the mountain 
of Diamer (Nanga Parbat). 

Peris wear green clothing and consider that they have 
exclusive rights in that colour. Hence we are told: “ If 
anyone puts on green clothes it is said that the Peris get 
angry and snatch at the man and crush him. The reason 1s 
this: the Peris say: ‘Green garments are our clothing. 
Why have they put them on?’ and they become angry.” 

This claim is supported by their human confidants, the 
Daiyals. As witness: “Datydls say that when a Daiyal 
dances the Peris come flying through the air and remain 
watching the people. The Daiyals say, ‘We understand 
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what the Peris say. We communicate it in songs to the 
people." If the Daiyal sees anyone wearing green clothes 
he gets angry, The reason for this is that the peris wear 
green clothes, they say, and therefore if any earthly being 
puts on green clothing the peria become angry and do him 
inj a 

The attitude of the Peris towards ordinary mortals cannot 
be deseribed as cordial or benevolent. For instance: “ They 
say that if anyone goes to the desert at midday the peris 
wil snatch at his eyes and make him blind,” 

If a new house proves to be poor or unlucky it may be due 
to the adverse influence of a Periin, Again: “When a 
woman, all of whose children have died, gives birth to a child 
the mother cuts the umbilical cord and licks the blood that 
comes from it. The reason for this is that over every woman 
there is a Peri woman. The Peri woman says, ‘Now that 
this woman has drunk the blood of her child she will never 
do me any good,’ and fearing the woman the Peri clears out.”” 

Here the reluctance to relinquish power over a human 
being indicates how such power is prized. Various methods 
are employed to obtain it even to the point of stealing or 
carrying off children or adults, In this we have an important 
resemblance between the Peris and the fairies of the West. 
The following notes are relevant in this connection: “A 
derniji ma (i.e. ‘ outside mother’) is a fairy in the jungle 
who gives milk to a child and rears it. When the boy grows 
up he is a good mountaineer.” In one known case the peri- 
fosterling says he only sees his Peri mother when he is alone. 

“Ten or more years ago (Le. counting from 1922) a boy 
was carried off by the Peris from Nipur, His clothes were 
found on the hills but he has never returned again.” 

One of the grooms of the Assistant Political Agent, Chilis, 
made the following statement: “ Every day (i.e, always) 
at the (end of the) dark period of the moon the peris carry 
meoi. I see them and they see me, They say to me, * You 
stay with us and we'll look after you well. If you don’t 
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stay we'll throw you down from the mountain.’ They thus 
put me in great fear and then I promise to stay." So far, 
however, he had apparently successfully evaded either 
staying or being thrown down from the mountain. 

Of the common motif of a man marrying a fairy wife I 
have only one example, and it does not contain the usual 
feature of the fairy wife imposing a prohibition on the man 
which he breaks to his undoing. In the Shina story the 
parties are more equally matched than usual, for the husband 
isa Daiyal. Still he had the worst of it in the long run. 

A Daiyal of Heramosh bewitched a peri and casting a spell 
on her hair tied it all up in knots. Then he married her 
and in due course they had a daughter. When the daughter 
grew up her father instructed her that if her mother ever 
asked her assistance in dealing with the population of her 
hair she should give it, but on no account should she undo 
the knots. One day when the mother and daughter were 
out with the goats the anticipated situation arose and the 
girl played her part. The mother then explained that her 
husband had been angry with her and had tied her hair in 
knots and she appealed to the girl as her daughter to undo 
them. In a moment of sympathy and forgetfulness the girl 
performed the service. Immediately the Peri slew all the 
goats and flew away carrying her daughter with her. The 
Daiyal, on discovering his treble loss, remained where he was 

I think it was in 1922 that Raja Sifat Bahadur, Governor 
of Yasin, married a peri lady, presumably in absentid, but 
doubtless with all due ceremony. I believe that to his 
intimates he claimed to have her, but a youth, who was 
probably an epileptic and certainly a scoundrel, acted as 
go-between and the Peri’s agent in the affair. The Raja 
cannot have proved a wholly acceptable husband, as shortly 
after the wedding he had a fall at polo and broke some ribs. 
Later, I think, he damaged his knee, and before two years 
were out he was assassinated in Independent Territory. 
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I have recorded instances of human-peri marriages in Chitral, 
but that hes outside our present beat. 

The term rach, ef. the Sanskrit root raks-, “to protect,” is 
usually applied to material objects, which exercise protective 
powers over human beings. Among such objects are included 
articles worn as talismans. It is also said, however, that 
everyone has a guardian spirit in the form of a small girl— 
Rache Mulaii,or Raghi. There may be two of them. These 
Rachi communicate with the Pashi or Anti-witch when their 
protégés are in danger. 

Again, if a bad woman rides on a horse the horse’s Richi is 
depressed, Here the Rachi was explained as the siara, 
“star” or “ fortune ”, but it is not therefore to be assumed 
that it is an impersonal abstraction. The conception of a 
man’s “luck” or “ fortune” as a living being who is some- 
times asleep and sometimes awake is very common, 

In a Burushaski story there are three women who are the 
“ Guardians” (rachakiiyo) of a king of Iran, They know 
his fate beforehand and how he can escape it, but are not 
in direct communication with him. This story, however, is 
obviously of foreign origin, at least in its existing form, 
and the guardian women are an integral part of it and could 
hardly have been introduced as an afterthought. 

CHkCH 

We now pass to a very active and vital group of the Living 
Supernatural—the Chéch. The name is not identifiable 
as a foreign loan-word and has all the appearance of being 
good S$hina. If I am right in believing the ch’s to be cerebral, 
they would ordinarily correspond to Sanskrit ks or tr, but 
I cannot suggest a derivation, 

Chéch appear to me to present features of interest and 
originality, but they may he commonplace to the instructed 
folklorist. I shall first mention some of the chief 
characteristics and then illustrate them by specific examples, 
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A Chéch is a sort of bogle which usually appears at night. 
It 1s said to “ fall “—chech dijen. A sound is sometimes 
heard and the Chéch appears in the form of some animal, 
such as a horse, donkey, or cow, but sometimes as a human 
being. Sometimes it appears as a tall figure which reaches 
up to the sky and is swathed in white clothing—a guise which 
is also sometimes adopted by Jinns. 

When a man sees a Chéch he may faint with fear and fall 
to the ground. If, however, he can manage to preserve his 
courage and presence of mind and repeat the Call to Prayer 
(azin) the apparition will disappear. The people then reckon 
them to be Jinns. 

Chéch are commonly attached to particular localities, 
from which it appears they do not wander. There are many 
such Vhéch-haunted places in Gilgit proper as well as outaide. 

A Chéch is known to frequent the garden of the Political 
Agency office, Another haunts the neighbourhood of the 
P.W.D. Staff Bungalow and has been seen by many people. 
Its beat extends from there to the Political Agency Office, 
a distance of a few hundred yards, Another haunts a tree 
in the garden of the Divisional Engineer's house in the same 
area, Some deserted houses above the Ranbir Bagh are 
the home of another, 

A Chéch has been seen by many near the Kuropean cemetery. 
My informant’s brother once saw a man wearing black clothes 
in the cemetery, This apparition pursued him, kicked him, 
and flung him into an irrigation channel. 

Chéch, like ghosts, are rather addicted to graveyards. 
Many other Chéch-haunted places could be mentioned. 

The following are one or two well-authenticated stories of 
Chéch and their domgs, One night Ghulam Muhammad, 
Chaukidar (night-watchman), was sleeping in pursuance of 
his duty with his brother in the verandah of the Political 
Agent's Office in Gilgit. The brother used to give the 
Zitteae account, reported in slightly differing versions, of 
sea: “We were sleeping in the verandah of 
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the office, I awoke at midnight and found a horse sitting 
beside me. It had an English saddle on. I thought it must 
belong to some visitor and have strayed. So I tied it up to 
a tree and kept my eye on it. Presently I saw that it had 
turned into a donkey, and it came and sat down beside my 
head. My big brother beat it and it went and sat down on 
the road and turned into a bull. My brother repeated the 
Call to Prayer and it disappeared,” 

Sarfaraz, Chaprasi of the Political Agency Office, told me 
the following, which is compounded of two slightly differing 
versions: “ There is a lot of earth near the door of our cow- 
house in Amperi, Gilgit. They say that there were formerly 
there a mother and six daughters. They are not there now. 
My father's younger brother says he had seen them himself, 
About the year 1915-16 one day the (elder) brother was 
going at night to another quarter, By the path he saw a 
thin little girl sitting on a big stone, He felt an instinctive 
fear of her. He said: ‘ The child came down to the path 
and caught hold of my hand. I pulled in the direction of 
my house, and it pulled in the direction of the byre. At 
last with a great effort I got my hand free and went on to my 
house. The girl said, “Go now, O man, your luck is great. 
You have escaped from me, otherwise I should have killed 
you here.” She pointed out to him a spot, a few hundred 
yards further on and said her beat extended up to there. 
She said that she had a mother and six (five ?) sisters.” 

Sarfaraz, continuing, said: “ My uncle returning thence 
to the house lost consciousness. They burned a lot of talis- 
mans and gave the Akhund what he demanded, and my 
uncle recovered.” Owing to this misadventure, however, 
none of the children of this senior brother survived, and on 
his death his land came to martaraz. People advised him 
hot to continue to live there, so he built anew house. At 
midnight a noise of cats is sometimes heard, but no cats are 
ever seen, 


Here is another episode, “ They say that a Chéch appears 
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at the Balbé Giri on the way to Némal. Several times the 
men who carry the mails have seen it. One time when a 
zamindar, Shukur Khan by name, carrying the mail 
approached the Balbé Giri, a Bali came out on to the road 
and would not let him pass. Shukur Khan says: ‘I 
remembered and prayed to (rod and blew on my body and 
said the Call to Prayer. Immediately the Bala left the road. 
T noticed its eye was in the middle of its forehead. [ went 
along the road and it went up to the mulberry-tree at the 
roadside, and when I looked it disappeared. I spent the 
night at Nomal and early next morning came in to Gilgit.’ 
Shukur Khan told the above story to his family.” 

There are other similar stories in which the apparition is 
called a Jinn, but it seems clear that the Jinn is of the Chéch 
variety. They merely did not happen to be related as 
instances of chégh phenomena. 

It is possible that Chéch is in fact a sort of abstract term 
denoting something like “ apparition” or, possibly, * fear.” 
The use of the verb “fall” with it suggests ck. a 
significance, 











ARWAH 

Ghosts, or Spirits of the Dead, whether they rightly belong 
to the category of the Superhuman or not, may be disposed 
of here. I have only two notes regarding them, both recorded 
in English. Chéch, I was told, are often associated with 
graveyards and so also Arwah (Spirits of the Dead), who are 
said to come out and hold meetings. At one of these re-unions 
they were dividing up some food. To one of those present 
they refused any share on the ground that his relatives on 
earth ‘gave no offerings of food for the dead. The ghost so 

enalized repudiated responsibility. He said he had a son 
ving and they should refer to him on the subject. One 
wonders whether after this the son had a Chéch or ghost 
experience. 

I was further told that the Spirits of the Dead come and 


IhAS, JULY 1929, a4 
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carry you far away and do you injury. They enter into the 
skins of dead persons and so make their appearance. 
Possibly ghosts sometimes figure as (/héch or Jinns or are 
confused with them. There are talea of how people have had 
dealings with jinns masquerading in the forma of known 
human beings, but these are rather cases of the impersonation 


of actual living people. 





Yacu 

The name Yach corresponds to the Sanskrit yaksa-. Yach 
are probably to be regarded as a class of Dé. who are in 
some way interested in agriculture, I was given the following 
statement: “* At the time of the removing of the crops (from 
the fields) the people make mal in a dish and prepare a 
flavouring of bitter kernels which they add to it. They 
do this in the name of the Yach. They then add ghee to 
the mil and eat it. They say ‘The Yach is eating the 
Yach’s mil.’ If they didn’t prepare the Yach’s mal they 
say the Yach(s) would carry off the grain and not make it 
prosper.” The last word rendered “ Yach(s)” is peculiar 
in form and somewhat resembles the word for “ bear ", but-the 
rendering given is probably correct.! 

A note is given that the Yach will become unconscious 
if it eats a bitter thing. Hence no doubt the bitter kernels. 

The Yach, so far as this custom goes, might be regarded 
as little more than an abstraction, a fertility, or anti-fertility, 
spirit of some kind, but there is one story told of a very active 
and practical Yach. It was given me as follows: “ There is 
aman of Gurikit (a place near Astir) called Rozali. They 
say that a Yach has formed a friendship with the wife of 
Roza, The Yach brings grain and goods from one place 
and another and collects them in Rozali’s house. They say 
if Rozah scolds his wife or beats her some live stock or other 
in his house dies. For this reason the man does not scold 
his wife. If anything in the house goes astray or gets lost 

' Cp. Yachdlo, Pp. 527, nm. 
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he keeps quiet. The man has children, their appearance 
they say, is ill-favoured, like that of a Yach. The Yagh 
lives in his house and he (Rozali) is superior, they say, to all 
the Astiris in wealth. They say that the Yach is in Rozali’s 
house in the skin of a cat, They say that his wife's food 
every seven days is 24 eggs and 2 seers (41b.) of ghee. This 
matter is publicly known to all the people. A number of 
Astiri people have told us this story.” The wife's diet seems 
tather limited in kind, but bread and vegetables are perhaps 
taken for granted. 


YacHOLo 


The Yachdlo, by his name, must be some sort of cousin 
of the Yach, but he is a shadowy personage whose only known 
interests are agricultural. Here is all the information I have 
about him: * At the time of the reaping of the wheat and 
barley, in the name of the Yachdlo they put some mil (gruel) 
in a dish and carry it to some place in a field where there is 
a big stone and where they say the Yachdlo is. The reason 
is this: they say, “if we propitiate the Yachdlo our wheat 
and barley will be plentiful.’ Nowadays they do not do this 
in Gilgit (proper), but in Shinaki places, e.g. Bagrot, at places 
on both sides of the River (Sherdt, Shakidt, and Bargo), 
and at Heramosh, in these places they do it.” 

We may now pass on to the Human Supernatural, of whom 
the Rii.i and the Daiyal are the chief. The term Rii i 
Shina. The Burushaski equivalent is Bilas, but the word 
has also, I think, wider application. In Khowiar the idea 1, 
I believe, covered by the word Gir. 


Rv.1 


The Ri.i is perhaps the most interesting of the whole 
Gilgit cast, and of her I happen to have particularly full 


1 T have lately come on an isolated note: “ Yaghdl, a demon lke 
a bear,” 
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information. I might have devoted the whole of this article 
to her but decided that it was preferable to cover as wide a 
field as possible. All I can do in the available space is to 
mention briefly her chief characteristics and her methods, 

Riis are witches with a limited repertory. They are 
ordinary women possessing some specialized tastes and sifted 
with some extraordinary powers. Their master-taste is an 
appetite for human flesh which they indulge at the expense 
of their less gifted neizhbours, 

Briefly stated, their procedure is as follows: a Ri.i disables 
and seizes a victim and bears him off, fying through the air 
to some tryst where the whole Riii community is assembled. 
There they slaughter the victim, after which they chop him 
up into bits and distribute portions to all present. The 
company then partake of the feast so furnished and return 
again to their homes as they came. Meanwhile the victim, 
whose visible and material body has to all appearance remained 
at home unaffected, presently falls ill and dies, 

A few details may be given regarding the various episodes 
in this drama, It appears that normally a particular Rij 
is told off by the group to provide a victim for the next 
assembly, The duty falls on the various members in 
succession. At the same time one may consider it 
unlikely that a Ril.i would ever see a favourable opportunity 
and let it slip. The process of capture is facilitated by her 
ability to change into any animal form she pleases. Like 
the Chéch she may do a series of lightning changes. So she 
may appear as a cat, donkey, magpie, ete., or simply as a 


woman or as one after another in succession. Riis hunt 





alone or sometimes in couples, 

If the intended victim detects the Rii.i and divines her 
mission, and can keep his head and do her a physical injury, 
he escapes her clutches and she it is who suffers, She appears 
at home bearing the injury which she sustained, It may be 
when in animal form, and unless her victim can be brought 
to visit her sick-bed she dies. [f through ignorance or 
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weakness he does come to her, she recovers and he in his 
turn clies. 

When the Riii succeeds in her attack she flies off with the 
victim to the Riis’ meeting-place. Riis fly mounted on 
boxes or on spinning-wheels, They are debarred the 
use of the broomstick, for that is an implement of Western 
civilization unknown in Gilgit. The victim is carried slung 
in 4 sheet. As it is stated that at certain places Riiis are 
sometimes heard flying through the air, one may conclude 
that they are not visible when they fly and that they conduct 
their revels in spiritual, immaterial forms and not in their 
everyday fleshly bodies. Similarly with the victim, for his 
bodily presence remains to all appearance safe in his home. 
What the Ri.i secures is only some spiritualized, but still 
edible, presentation of him. 

A Riii in action has to look where she is going and to mind 
her steps, for if her foot touches water or a graveyard she can 
proceed no further. 

When the victim has been safely conveyed to the place 
of assembly where all the Rii.is of the district are collected, 
it simply remains to chop him up and distribute him in 
fragments to the company. The chopping-up is effected 
with an adze. Hence, incidentally, the adze has acquired 
a taste for human flesh and is a dangerous house-mate for 
a woman at child-birth as it is apt to go and open the door 
to give admittance to Dé.iis, Peris, and Riis (ep. 517). 

No time is wasted on cooking or dressing the flesh, for the 
Ri.i likes her meat raw. Nor does dancing, so far as my 
information goes, enter into the order of the day. This is 
curious in view of the procedure at the Sabbats of the Western 
Witches and the popularity of dancing on festive occasions 
in Gilgit at the present day, 

I have mentioned physical obstacles which may intervene 
between the Ri.i and the indulgence of her tastes, but she 
has other more active interference to reckon with. 

‘There are two kinds of human Ant1-Ri.1, whose business 
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and pleasure it is to come between the Ri. and her prey. 
These are gifted with superhuman facultiea of perception 
with powers of locomotion not inferior to the Ri.i's. 

The Pasht—the word belongs to the root pash-, “ to sea “— 
is a“ seer’, a man or woman who sees what ordinary people 
cannot see. The Pashii can see not only Riis in 
but. also Dé.iis and Peris. 

By one means or another the Pashi gets to know that 
someone has been carried off. We have it generally stated 
that people’s guardian spirits—Richi—inform the Pashi 
when their protégés are threatened ; but in one case a Pashii 
told me that the Riis themselves informed him, when he was 
asleep, that they were carrying off a victim and invited him 
to come along: a sporting action on their part, for the 
Pashii’s function is to baulk them of their prey. 

The moment the Pashi learns of an abduction he starts 
off in pursuit. He also flies through the air no less swiftly 
than the Riis, a feat which is all the more remarkable in 
that he flies in his proper person and not only in an immaterial 
semblance. When he is absent on a mission of rescue his 
place at home is empty. 

Having come up with the Riis at their meeting-place the 
Pashii demands the surrender of the victim, but if the latter 
is already dead his labour has been in vain. If the victim 
ia still alive he enters into negotiations with the Rivis and 
as a Tule succeeds in striking a bargain with them. For a 
ransom, in the shape it may be of a goat or an ox to be 
delivered within a certain period, they telinguish their 
prey. 

All then return apparently to their various homes. 

The Riis are not above making attempts to deceive the 
Pashii by concealing their victim in the skin of a goat, cow, 
or other animal. 

A practising Pashii, who told me that he was peculiarly 
successful in rescue work, claimed that in two years he had had 
200 successes against 100 failures. He had gone as far afield 
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as India, In his flights he was unconscious of mountains 
or other obstacles, but it is probable that like the Riis he 
must not touch water or a graveyard. 

The other Anti-RiLi is the Mrra. Iam unable to give any 
explanation of the name. Mitts appear to be always men, 
The Mitii is a more ambiguous person than the Pashii. He is 
professedly an antagonist of the Rii.is, but he seems to slip 
very easily into the réle of aider and abettor. Ostensibly 
his functions and practice are similar to the Pashil’s, but 
he appears to have less authority and less firm moral purpoze, 
When he fails, he yields to pressure or persuasion by the 
Riiis and allows himself to be used as a sort of human anvil 
on which the victim is dismembered, or else he himself chops 
him up. He still, however, retains some of his original 
better feelings, for he refuses to accept a share of the victim's 
flesh. 

Some doubt is cast on the Mitii’s original good faith by a 
statement made to me by a Pashii: that the Mitd accompanies 
the Riis carrying an axe with him; but perhaps this 
imputation is due to professional jealousy. 

I must confess to some doubt as to the use of the Miti as a 
chopping-block. It is a curious idea and I have no actual 
vernacular text to support it, only notes made in English 
of what [ understood at the time was told me. 

The Mita is unconscious when travelling on his errand of 
mercy, but if his foot touches water he returns to conscious- 
ness, 18 unable to proceed further, and returns home. 

Mitts are found in Nagir and Bagroét, but there are non 
in Gilgit proper. 

Tt may perhaps be useful to offer a few more facts about 
Riis. RiLis are numerous and ubiquitous in the Gilgit 
area, They are found in Punial, Hunza, Nagir, and other 
districts, as well as in Gilgit proper. 

My Pashi friend told me that in Gilgit there were some 
J00 of them, but this I can only take to be a gross exaggera- 
tion. I fancy he was something of a misogynist, for he also 
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informed me, with all the seriousness that the statement 
deserved, that there is a trace of the Ri. in all women. 

All women in fact are potential Ri.is—a truly terrible 
thought. 

Fortunately, im practice Riis are products of heredity 
rather than education. The potential Riii does not seem 
as a Tule to pass spontaneously into the practising Ri.i, but 
if a woman is a Ri.i her daughter will also be a Riis 

As regards their external distinguishing features the 
infallible sign of a Rii.i is that her feet are turned backwards. 
This must only be when she is functioning as a Ri.i, and 
even then it is noteworthy that when she is in animal form 
the animal's feet are not reversed in this way. Riiis’ hair 
and clothes are said to be repulsive. Their hair stands up 
on end. Their mouth is red (query—with blood ?) when 
they have been maltreating anyone and at night they vomit. 
People then say, ‘ Perhaps she has killed some one to-day,” 

It is a very remarkable thing that Ri.is and their doings 
do not seem to arouse any active resentment either in the 
public or in private individuals, There are many women 
who are notorious as being practising Riis, but they do not 
appear to be subjected to any form of persecution. I have 
heard of no case of Ri.i-baiting. 

Tests and ordeals, such as ducking, may be unnecessary 
where the quality of at least the most important Riis is 
known to everyone and is beyond dispute, but then one 
would expect that they would be dealt with summarily and 
drastically by the irate relatives of their victims. 

The above is a dry summary of the main facts about Riis. 
[t would be possible to support it by many actual instances, 
but that would take too much space. | will, however, 
quote just a couple of stories which illustrate some of the 
main points, 

The following is the story of a Nagir Rii.i which I recorded 
in English ; “ Two young men in Nagir one day wanted water. 
There was a shortage of water so they went to the head of an 
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irrigation channel where it entered a field, The men both 
saw two cats going along in front of them. The cata kept 
looking back at them and fire was issuing from their mouths. 
The elder of the young men threw stones at the cats, on which 
they both turned and seized him by the leg. Being strong- 
minded he preserved his senses and did not fall down but 
beat the two cata with a stick. The two cats then turned into 
adonkey, The youth, thinking that the donkey was perhaps 
someone's which had strayed or been left behind, mounted it, 

“When they had gone on some distance he dismounted 
from the donkey and saw that it had turned into a magpie. 
He threw a stone at it and it turned into two women. With 
a stone he broke the head and upper jaw of one of the women, 
and both women vanished. In the morning the young man 
returned to his home and lapsed into unconsciousness. 

“ Meanwhile the woman who had been wounded went out 
on to the roof of her house, fell down from it and broke her 
head and her jaw, which accounted for the results of her 
previous misadventure. The people carried her into the house 
and she not unnaturally developed symptoms of indisposition. 
She told her people that a certain man had cast the evil 
eye on her and said that he must be sent for. The man 
accused was of course the youth who had broken her head 
when she was playing the Ri.i, They went off and called 
him, but he refused to come. The womandied, The other 
woman who had been with her, and the man, are still living.” 

The following is a statement made to me by the experienced 
Pashii already referred to: “ Four days ago when I was asleep 
the Ri.is came and informed me by word of mouth: ‘We 
have taken So-and-So, you come.’ They then bore off their 
victim like stones carried by the wind. I said; ‘I'll rescue 
him,’ and started off afterthem. I caught them up at Baldas, 
a big boulder in the direction of Herali. I told them to let 
him go, The boy’s mother was among the Riis. She let 
go the sheet in which he was tied, and I raised it up. The 
boy wasdead. Ifa victim is freed when still alive all is well, 


but if he dies then his real self at home dies in a day or two. 
On this occasion there were present many Riis from all 
quarters.”’ 

In taking leave of the Riis it is, I presume, superfluous 
to lay stress on their similarity to the witches of the West. 
Almost every point that has been mentioned above can be 
duplicated from European records of witches. 


THe Datrat., 


We now come to the Daiyal, the last of the characters whom 
I propose to treat of here. Daiyals are superhumanly 
endowed human beings, who at the present day chiefly exhibit 
their powers by furnishing answera to recondite questions. 
They supply on request information relating to what lies 
outside the scope of the ordinary senses of sight and hearing, 
and regarding what is going to come to pass in the future. 

Their sources of knowledge are hidden, but there is nothing 
obscure about their procedure, for they exhibit their powers 
before all the world in broad daylight. 

The public attend on the local polo ground, which corre- 
sponds to the village green, At one side sit the local band of 
drums and pipes and the Datyal enters the circle formed by 
the spectators. There he primes himself by inhaling the 
amoke of burning juniper twigs which has some sort of 
intoxicating effect on him. After this he divides his time 
between stooping over and listening to the drums, dancing 
round the circle in various measures and posturi ing in the 
middle of it. : 

At certain points he may be asked questions by members of 
the general public, the answers to which he ostensibly obtains 
by listening to the drums or by watching the behaviour of 
some grains of corn thrown on the vibrating parchment of 
a drum. His answers are couched in language which is 
really I think unintelligible, but which someone eventually 
is always found to interpret. 
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An account of a Datyal display has been given by Colonel A. 
Durand in his “ Making of a Frontier ”, so I need not elaborate 
the matter here. It will be enough if I contribute a few 
more general facts about Daiyals themselves. 

In Burushaski the equivalent of Daiyal is Bitan (plural 
bitatyo), Dsiyals may belong to any class of the population 
and to either sex. In fact they are nowadays, I believe, 
confined to a few special families. The chief, perhaps the 
only seat of Daiyals at the present day, is the small side valley 
of Bagrit. 

I have seen exhibitions by two female Daiyals in Hunza, 
but to the best of my recollection they were said to belong 
to a family which originally hailed from Bagrét. Similarly 
the performer at a specially arranged display at Gilgit Head- 
quarters, in this case a man, had been brought from that 
place for the occasion. 

There is a possibility, however, of fresh recruitment to the 
ranks of Datyals. “ A certain number of people,” I was told, 
“ become new Daiyals.”” On the other hand, one may with- 
draw temporarily or permanently from the faculty. 

Daiyals possess, or at any rate have in the past possesset 
more than the mere powers of second sight and Sacchi 
They are on more intimate terms with the supernatural 
world than ordinary folk. In talking of the Peris I have 
already quoted the statement that the Peris come to watch 
the Daiyals’ performances and that they are the source of 
the Daiyals’ knowledge ; and again that it is on their account 
that the Daityal objects to the use of green clothing by the 

At an actual performance I was warned that they disliked 
anything red, and that they were liable to lose self-control 
and to attack anyone wearing or displaying it. We nervously 
took stock of our belon Tinos, for the wild-eyed officiating 
Daiyal looked only semi-human and capable of anything 
whether in his mind or out of it. But why should red be 
objectionable, except as the complementary colour to green ? 
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In the past Datyals have had the power to “ bind " super- 
human bemgs, as is shown by the well-known story of the 
Daiyal who bound the Gilgit Yachini. We also have the 
Daiyal of Heramosh and his Peri wife which I have already 
recounted (v, p. 521), and the great Hunza Bitan, Shon Gukur, 
bound the cannibal Bilas, Dadi, and her seven daughters, 

Whether or not present day Daiyals can “ bind”, they can 
_ at any rate be “ bound” at least with their own consent, 
when presumably they are inhibited from the use of their 
special talents. The procedure was described to me, not 
very lucidly, as follows: “* When a Datyal thinks of having 
himself bound, they twist an iron bracelet and place the Daiyal 
in the hands of a man. Then they breathe on the bracelet 
and bind the Daiyal (with it ?). If the bracelet gets lost then 
the man again becomes a Daiyal.” 

Once a Daiyal, by no means always a Datyal, for apart 
from having himself bound the Daiyal may definitely abandon 
the career. My Pashii friend told me that his family on the 
father’s side had originally been Daiyals, but that his prand- 
father, under priestly influence had given up being a Daiyal 
and had become a Pashi. My friend’s father, however, 
had wished to continue as a Datyal, but the opposition of 
the family had been too strong for him, and though he 
quarrelled with them on the head of it, he too became a Pashi. 

I very much fear that Daiyals in these evil days, whether 
of religion or scepticism, are losing credit and esteem, and 
that this interesting college of soothsayers may presently 
die out and their valuable gifts be lost to the world. 


The Text of the Buddhacarita 
Cantos IX-XIV, 32 
By E. H. JOHNSTON 


| the Journal for April, 1927, pp. 209-26, I published some 

notes on the text of the first eight cantos of the 
Buddhecarita in the light of the old MS. in Nepal and of the 
Tibetan translation as edited and translated by Dr. Fr. 
Weller. The second part of the latter work has now appeared, 
containing the Tibetan text of cantos ix—xvii and the 
translation of cantos x-xvii, the translation of canto ix, 
which has gaps in the Sanskrit, being apparently reserved for 
further consideration. The notes in this part are full and 
careful and will be found of great help to all interested in 
the restoration of the Sanskrit text. We have every reason, 
too, to be grateful to Dr. Weller for undertaking the difficult 
task of translating the part from xiv, 33, on, for which no 
Sanskrit text exists, and, though, inevitably, owing to the 
nature of the Tibetan translation if the Sanskrit text were to 
be discovered minor details in Dr, Weller’s translation would 
be found to require modification, at least we can now see 
clearly how Asvaghoga handled the story. 





In resuming the notes I proceed in the same manner and 


with the same abbreviations as in the previous article. I 
include canto ix in my notes, as owing to its difficulty and the 
further information given by the MS. it is better to publish 
my results before Dr. Weller’s translation appears. 

At this stage it seems to me desirable to discuss the various 
interpolations in the text. Verses viii, 54: xiii, 73; and 
xiv, 21 are generally agreed to be spurious, and I have also 
condemned below as obviously not genuine a verse in the long 
gap that occurs in canto ix in Cowell’s edition. Besides these, 
most of the following suspicious verses must be interpolations ; 


not one is required in its context and nearly all are definitely 


below Asvaghoga’s standard of writing. Other verses also 
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are omitted from the Chinese translation, but that is no more 
than a ground for suspicion owing to the freedom with which 
the translator handled the text. 

i, 20 (39). The construction is clumsy. The use of the 
title Tathagata is very suspicious; except for the spurious 
verse, 1, 81 (86), the Buddha is called “ the prince ” or some 
analogous term up to xii, 90 (88), where, having become an 
ascetic, he is called muni: he is also called Bodhisattva 
at ix, 30, and x, 18. The title ri is not used till canto xi. 
The Savndarananda follows the same practice. The 
expression mgate "pi rage recalls xiii, 31, and this verse was 
perhaps inserted as a parallel to it. It is the only thoroughly 
- doubtful verse which appears in the Chinese. 

1, $1 (86). Not im the Chinese, The use of muni is 
suspicious. Adgvaghosa could never have been guilty of so 
crude a Verse. 

n, 15. Not im the Chinese. The comparison with so little 
known a king as Asanti the below) 1s remarkable bathos 
in face of that with Manu im the next verse. A poor and 
inappropriate verse. 

iii, 65. See my previous article. This verse may have been 
mserted, just as verse 1v, 87, was altered, so as to water down 
Aévecbies: s references to the Buddha's dealings with women 
in his youth ; in that view the essence of the verse lies in the 
word balad. 

Iv, 17. The Chinese mentions the names of the seers quoted 
as illustrations on each side, but not Manthala’s, It is one of 
the very few names in Asvaghoga of which no trace can be 
found elsewhere; the story and the name of Jaighi seem 
equally unknown. The verse itself is nncommonly 
because even if bhikswr is taken in the sense given to it in 
my previous article it ought to govern the accusative and 
otherwise the verse is untranslatable. 

iv, &fed. See my previous article. 

v, 65. The verse does not appear in Beal and is some- 
what doubtful. 
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xii, 57 (55). This does not appear in Beal, and d is taken 
from xii, 75 (73). It is not wanted in the context at all. 

xii, 23. See my note below on this verse. 

The following notes should also be added to my previous 
article on the first eight cantos, 

i, 42 (47) d. Weller, p. 188. A has kytavan daktih, the 
virima under » being probably a later addition. The con- 
jecture krtavin na éaktih is poor as spoiling the play on words. 

ii, 15d. Read purinaranyasya, and cf. the closely parallel 
verse, Ramayana (ed. Gorresio), ti, 119, 10. I now find this 
reading to have been anticipated by Gawronski (Studies about 
the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, p. 38) and by Rasivadekar 
in his commentary to Sovani's edition. 

iii, 9a. Analogous passages suggest that “lajarm should he 
substituted for the feeble “jalan in prakirnojjralapuspajalam. 
On this view I’s otherwise inexplicable hbras-spos should 
either be explained as the same as 5, C. Das's Abras-so-ba 
(= laja), meaning perhaps * perfumed rice’, or be amended 
to hbras-brios or -phos (v. Jaschke under hbo-ba 2), “ parched 
rice.” 

iii, 25d. This requires further explanation, T' runs as 
follows: Sdag-gi (iitmanah) srid-pa-qzhan (punarbhava) ma (1) 
cun-zhig (kimeit) briags-pa (mene) hdra (iva), Ma cannot go 
with gzhan, because, if a negative, it could not follow and 
gzhan-ma could only stand for the feminine of anya, apara, 
ete. I took it to be a negative combined with ew/i-chig, and 
in view of T's rather casual handling of negatives thought 
it safe to transfer the negative to punarbhavam, the only place 
in the sentence where it could be fitted im. But Dr. Weller 
has pointed out to me that the equivalent nm 7 for apunar- 
bhavam should be srid-pa-gzhan-med. This is so, but, as his 
translation, the only possible alternative, requires the reading 
ni for ma, ma must be a corruption. A gives no help in finding 
the correct reading, as it inserts avagraha only occasionally. 
To Asvaghosa rebirth could hardly be connected with any 
feeling of joy and he must, therefore, have intended an 
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avagraha to be read by Buddhists, while leaving it open to 
Hindus to read it without one as a reminder of the epic tag 
punarjilam ivaimanarm mene (e.g. Ram, (ed. Gorr.) vi, 44, 12 ; 
48,8: 53, 30), used in different circumstances of cheering up 
after tense dejection. 

v, 55d. Subsequent further examination of the old MS. 
of § has satisfied me that the reading in iv, 17, referred to is 
“nipurayokirildbhyam. , 

v, 4a, wikatapankaja’, T, mkajapankaja , A. 

vill, 25. This verse is quoted in Rajasekhara’s 
Kavyamimdiisd, p. 18, with the correct readings sethilar- 
sabahavah and na celur asur likhita but with new corruptions 
of its own. 

vii, 26¢, T read prokgitacandandn stanan or, less probably, 
took progifa from prus, whose causative is not recorded. 





Canto IX 

Sa. nydyaval tam, T. 

4c. Foradhiram T has nag-por™ black ”, which is meaning- 
lesa; amend perhaps to bdag-por, which stands for adhikrta 
in the precisely similar phrase in x, 1, and may represent 
adhiiamn here, or else read brnags-par, ‘* concerned about.” 

Te, 8-1l. rajabha and gap for a letter, A,-rdjabhaktya, T. 

8a. mrjaya, A (Kielhorn, Kern), 7 uncertain. 5. 

vapusayvalaniam, TP. 

106 and d. T divides Subkrangirasau correctly into Sulra 
and Angirass (i.e, Brhaspati). 

146. bhavinam, T; cf. ii, 356. 

Ife. kuru mayy apeksin, T (Bohtlingk), mapyit (or pye) 
peksam, A. 

19). “wistabdhabhujair, A, T (Kielhorn). d. moksa- 
margah, T. 

20d. <A’s reading is yargedruma or ydagi’, which might 
be a corruption of padmidruma, but this does not take us 
much nearer a solution. 

21d. vittadhipatyam, A, T; cf. Jatakamala, ii, 3. 
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24c. T' divides natha hinam. d. nauh, T (Kielhorn). 

26d. kalrunata rudanfim], T'; Aévaghoga uses this epic 
form in the Sawndarananda also. 

28h. samtapam antalgafam udvahantam], T apparently ; 
64 might be sa in A as well as ma, Read antargatam, and cf. 
Jatakamala, xix, 20. 

29¢. tvaddargana[yelechati, T. cd. dahyama[nam antah)- 
puram, T (Speyer). 

Sla. tanaye [pitynam], T, tanayam, A. 

326, 1-2. ndnte, T, nasti, A. c. bhiito ‘pi [ciram vilyogas, 
T, bhéited, A. 

336. bhavin dha na [tat], A, T (Speyer). d. viprayoge, 
A, T (Bohtlingk). 

345. wvici[trarn jagaltah pracaram, A, T. 

35a, ythadhvaganam tha, T. d. bandhul pratijidtajanair 
wijhinah, T. 

She. gacchaty, T (Liiders, Leumann). 

3Tab.  prafertiah sarvasv avastha|su vadhaya, T.  . 
akdlar, T apparently (Cappeller). 

38), tathaiwarthavidhau pravistah, T’ (Cappeller). A omits 
66. d. Very difficult. T has dge-legs (¢reyasi) nea-par (dhruvam 
or nih) thob-la (prapte) dus (kalah) yod-ma-yin-no (nasta). 
Possibly a reading such as nairedhake (? natrydnike ? nair- 

- vanike t) éreyast nasti kilah is indicated; for the sense ctf. 
the Chinese (Beal, 715). 

40d. parapacdrena, A, T (Bohtlingk, Gawronsk1). 

41. The large gap in Cowell's text is covered by the whole 
of leaf 38a and the first two lines of 385 in A. It runs as 
follows :— 

dle. grihikulam camby wa sdravindara 
rajyar he ramyarh vyasandsrayam ca || 
42. ittham ca rajyar na sukharm na dharmah 
rajydni muktvd vanam eva jagmuh | 
InAs. JULY 1029. 25 





47. 


49. 
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vara he bhukians trnany aranye 
losam param ratnam % HOT pus 

sahogitam érisulabhair na eaiva 
dogair adréyair iva krenasarpaih || 


élaghyam hi rajyani vihdya rajiam 
dharmabhilisena vanari pravestum | 
bhagnapratijiiasya nanitpapannam 
vanam parityajya grham pravestum || 
jdtah kule ko hi narah sasattvo 
dharmabhilasena vanar pravistah | 
kasayam utsrjya vimuktalajyjah 
Purandarasyi~ puram érayeta || 
lobhad dhi mohad athavd bhayena 
yo vanlam annarh punar ddadita | 
samtyajya kaiman punar ddadita || 


yas ca pradiplac charandt kathamcin 
niskramya bhiyah praviget tad eva | 

garhasthyam uisrjya sa drstadogo 
mohena bhityo ‘bhilaged grahitum || 





ya ca drufir mokzam avaptavanto 
fl aah lenraeediie natiad asti | 





dantaialideal hon Gs rijadharmah | 


game ratié cee chithilarh ca rajyari 
samas ca taiksnyam ca hi nopapannam 
Sitosnayor aikyam ivodakagnyoh || 
tanniscaydd vi vasudhadhipas te 
rajyani mukivd gamam Gptavantah | 
rajyangita vi mbhyrtendriyatvad 
anaisthike mokgakptabhimandah | 
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51. tesdsh ca raijye ’stu samo yathavat 
prapto vanam naham aniscayena | 
chittva fa pasam | Oana yam 
muktah punar na pravivikgur asmi || 


A puts in between verses 47 and 48 and 7 between verses 
49 and 50 the following verse, which is not in Beal and is 
Sathasya satyasya ca nasti samdhth | 
dryasya pipasya ca ndstt sarmdhih 
éamasya dandasya ca nasti sarhdhih || 


The following points in the above passage are worth noting : 
4lc. I follow T; A ca sthirasa (or less probably ma) 
ravindam. 

42b. tatha, A, yatha, T. 

43. In 4 65 was originally apparently ka, written over to 
make va, dha or ga; }4 is raw. Query girau? I follow T. 

44c, na tipapannarmk, T’ probably. 

46a. A might and T does read lobhad vimohad, 

S0e. Text uncertain. A has rajyad mila va, but aga and 
dma are almost identical in it. For the reading of the text 
cf. the common epithet, anne “unblemished.” J has 

, d. Query rajyanvita ! 











I renumber the following verses. 

53 (45) a. dharmavidhau tavayamn, T (the Peking edition 
has cho-gar), mantradharo, A (evidently from the previous 
line). ¢. sokdya dattvd, A, T. 


61 (51) a. °mardhnari, T, keeping kyi instead of Weller’s 

62 (52). This verse is quoted 
(Ed. Suali), p. 13. 

68 (58) a. tava dosa", T (Kern). 
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70 (60) a. drumdkhyo, T'; cf. the Chinese (Beal, 757). 
b. nagaram viveda, A apparently (66-8 much rubbed) and 
T. The reference is probably to Dyumatsena king of the 
Salvas and the story of Savitri. Query therefore dyumakhyo ! 
The Romantic Legend (p. 167) translates this verse and gives 
the name as Druma, king of Vaidali ! 

Tl (61) «. dharmayasahpravigia, T apparently. o. pra- 

72 (62) 5. eakrusah, T, agreeing with manfrinah and 
governing the rest of the pada. 

TS (65) c. égamena ca, T. 

T4 (64) a. saméayajam, T, saéatam, A, a syllable short. 
6. avyaktaparamparahatam, T. ec. budhah, T (Gawronski). 
d. “dedikah, A, T (Bohtlingk). 

Bl (71) c. durdaréam, T. 


Canto 


4b. yas tatra, T. ©. sa jagama dhiram, A (7-9 much rubbed) 
and 7 (Gawronski). 

fe, sammearse, A, 7 (Bohthngk). 

Td, na [ta}tarpa drstih, A, T ; d9 in A could also be read as 
rmya or rmpa, Tutosa was never a possible conjecture, as 
Advaghosa uses the root fus only in the sense of “ be pleased ”, 
and never in the sense of “have enough of”, to express 
which it must be compounded with sam. The phrase as 
amended is a regular cliché. 

8a. itkgane, A, T. d. tasyatha babandha, A: T has neither 
aha nor ant. 

9a. drsivt sorna”, T, dreid svarna’, A. Read either 
drstva ca sorna” or drsteatha. Weller (p, 92, n. 11) suggests 
T read sabhrirnabhruvam (for subhornabhruvam), but in fact 
it has bhri once only, not twice. 

12a. manasdgatastho, T. 

Iba. fasmin girau, T (Gawronski), tasmin vanau, A. 

I8a, 1-3. tanasma, A apparently, tatah only T. Read 
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tatah sma, as other verbs in the paseage are in the perfect. 
d. inabhrakuiijat, A. 

20a. nyayavidam varistham, A, T. 

220, 6-8. J"s svavayo is a reference to the legend that the 
Buddha and Bimbisira were born on the same day. 

266. A has éasrayd érih with ma added subsequently above 
ga. T is samen Re ee 6ny, Cone Cin not read sama; the 


Peking edition reads gan bsdags. 
2ie. vyiidhany anikani, T. 


28d. ca bhramsam, A, ca bhraméam, T (Speyer). 

29¢c. copasamena, I’ apparently. d. kanksito ‘rihah, A, 
T | (Bohthngk). Read eee (tyajya) for don-byas in T. 

aod. pathaé Ariyante, T (Gawronski). The form Aphrogs- 
par-byed should normally indicate in this translation either 
the causative or the passive of Ar and the latter alone suits 
here, 

41a. magadhapatir [vaco] babhase, T. 

Canto XI 

2a, bhavato mdhanam, T. De stands for efad, as often, 
not for sa as Weller suggests (p. 99, n. 2). 

ae, svatulanuvriia, T apparently, “traditional in his 
family.” 

6b, T is equal to esa yo mam prati nigeayas te; add khale 
at the beginning to complete. For 67 A, which otherwise is 
the same as Cowell’s MSS., has ti, not vi. 

Sd, 10-11, eva, A, T (Speyer). 

136, samagramsé caturo, A, T’. 

l7c. yair ndnyakarya, T, corresponding 
nothing ” of the Chinese (Beal, 849) ; : jor Bosca with 
na ch, e.g., Kiratarjuniya, i, 19 and ii, 8. 

18. Weller, p. 101, n. 11. .4 has bAiemat in 6, evidently 
for Bhigmat; cf. S, vii, 44, where Ugriyudha is called 
Janamejaya, both being Pancila names in the MBh. 

195. sarhyojana has the Buddhist sense of “ fetter” here. 
d, ddadita, A, T' (Bohtlingk, Cappeller). 
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25. Weller, p. 103, n. 4 Read khyi, “dog,” for ky 
instead of amending to Ayis. 

27a. T translates abhito “ quickly”, a meaning given in 
the Amarakosa, c. Weller, p. 105, n. 6. Read fie-bar-mtshuns 

= upama) for méshuwis-fie-bar. 

286. T seems to support Cappeller’s yan. 

29 and 30, A, 7 and the Chinese (Beal, 867-8) agree that 
Cowell's verse 30 should come before his verse 29. 

29 (30) a. Geresh, T (Liiders), fivvath, A. 

Sle, sina a, A, which Dr. Weller has kindly 
informed me is also the reading of the Chinese. This recalls 
asisind found in the corresponding passage in Arg. Nik, 
ii, 97. J"s “ corpse-burning wood” has a parallel in 
8, ix, 20, where the Kurus are spoken of as reduced to ashes, 
and may indicate a reading 4indsikastha” with Hina equal to 
éava. Curiously enough, pete is a similar confusion in an 
exactly analogous passage in the Lalitavistara, where Lefmann 
(ch. xv, p. 207, 1. 9-10) vind sh te bala parikriidyante euind- 
kasthese worabhrah; parikridyante here is presumably a 
misprint for parnkidyante, but according to Foucaux's 
translation the Tibetan read parikutyante. R. L. Mitra’s 
text of the passage is different and corrupt, making no sense. 

daa. 1-7 is taken in A by mistake from 34a, 1-7: a8 is 
pa. Dr, Weller’s reconstruction of the Sanskrit seems to me 
sound. 4. kravyateu citminam, A, T. 

S4d, kamartham ajfiah, A,T. d. mptyulrn] éramar carechati 
jiwalokah, A, T’. 

aba. matah, A, matih, T apparently. 6. bhoga, A, T. 
It looks as if T read bhogi tu kecit parivartyamandh (“ falsely 
represented as”); query parikalpyamanah ? 

$95. bhogah, A, T. c. annaini bhoga iti, T apparently 
(Gawronski). 

44a. drstvd vimisram, T. 

aa a A for yasmin, meaning “should it be 
argu hs T seems to read ‘bh yasman, 
which is not 80 good. oe 
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48a, rajio "Mm vaso yugam, T, evidently for vasoyugam 
(Béhtlingk). 

fia, fan nasmi, A, T (Liiders, Cappeller). 6. ksema[m], 
A, T (Bébtlingk). d. palayeti, A (corrected from palayants), 
T (Speyer). 

hsb. cadhyah, A, T, 

ita, bhaiksopabhogiti ca, T', bhaigopabhogits ca (or ra), A. 

Sid, duhkhaih, A, T (Bohtlingk, Windisch). 

ila. T's samsedraéarena is confirmed by the géatha, 
Romantic Legend, p. 183. 6. éantim, A (Speyer). 

5c. ity eva mamartha’, A, ity evan mamatra, T. Read 

592. 11-12, rur, A omitting a syllable, na bhir na rut, T. 
b. cadhayah, A. 

la. yadantako, A, T (Kielhorn). 0. sarvesv avadam, f, 
sarvesu vasam (for vasam, Kielhorn), A 

64a, cidiptaphalarm, A, vipistaphalam, T, Read edpista’. 

Gid. kimu yat ksayatmakam, A (Windisch), amu yal 
krpatmakam, T. 

69d. ksamethd mama tattva”, A, T (Speyer). 

Tla. ‘sambhavantare, A, T. cc. himarigatruksayaésatru- 
ghatinas, A, “ghatane, T apparently. d. wimokgayan, r 
probably (Cappeller). 

In a the enemy of cold is fire, the sign of fire is smoke, 
from smoke are produced clouds and from clouds ram. As 
none of the ordinary meanings of dvija make sense, I con- 
jecture it means “fire”, a reference to the Vedic epithet 
dejanman of Agni. Asc must bea single word in the locative 
case to correspond to a, I accept T"s reading, The enemy of 
cold is the sun, the enemy of the sun is famas, which is then 
used as a moral quality. I take the verse to mean, therefore, 
‘Just as fire obtains liberation for its body (ie. 1s 
extinguished) by means of rain, so do you similarly obtain 
iberation for your mind by means of overcoming whatever 
is opposed to the destruction of tamas.” | 
72b. dpnotu, A, T (Béhtlingk), c. The last word m T 
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according to both the India Office and the Peking editions is 
hdir, not hdod, 1.e. tha (? or ito) for imam. 
jam, A, T. 

Canto XIT 

4a. Weller, p. 112, n. 5. As bzhugs = Gsina in xiii, 50, 
I do not see why it should not do so here. 

Se. jfanaplavam, A, T (Kielhorn). 

106. varnyate, A, variate, T’. 

114, noretpahak, A, nararsih (a syllable short), 7. 

l3c. tvaddarsana[m alham, A, T (Gawronski). 

6d, yathaiva ca nivartate, T’ apparently. 

19a. itt budhyasva, A, T’. 

2le. pratibuddhas tu, A, “buddhas ca, T apparently. 

23¢. tritaye jantus, T, yantus, A apparently but much 
rubbed. d. nafivartate, A, T (Bohtlingk). 

aia, bhavan asandigdhan, T, bhavan asam*, A. 

28¢, yaé caivedaganah, A (for yas caivaiga 1). 

316. manovdahudd, dhikarmabhih, A, T. 

33ab. Text uncertain. A has vidvan sa paiicaparvan and 
Y vidusah, vidusa, or vidvan (omitting the sa) and possibly 
prafiyate for the verb. Taking prafiyate as Srd pl. A., I would 
read wy avidydmh hi videimsah paiicaparvam fiyate. 
Vacaspati Misra on Samkhyakarika, 47, attributes this saying 
to Varsaganya, who is dated much later in R. Garbe, Die 
Sdmkhya-Piulosophie (2nd ed.), p. 73 ff. 

d4d. ity eva gamyatam, A. 

37d. abhinipatyate, T probably ; this is a sound restoration 
of A's abhinigicyate palaeographically. 

396. janmasrotah, T, jamasrotah, A, which both here and 
in xiii, 7 (see below) combines n and ja into a single letter 
resembling kta. 

5ld. paritosena wasitah, T apparently. 

Sod, dbhaswaresu sah, A, T’. 

Cowell's verse 55 comes after his verse 57 in A and T. It 
is probably an interpolation. 
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56 (57) 6. yo na rajyaty wpeksate, A, yo na rajyaty upek- 
sakah, T probably. For upeksaka cf. S, xvi, 50, and 
Lalitavistara, ch. xi, p. 129, |. 6 £f. 

5Gc. 4’s brhatphalam is unmetrical and T's brhatkale, 
which is vouched for by the Chinese (Beal, 971), should be 

62a. dkagagatarh, T and probably A. ce. tad eva’, A, T 
(Cappeller). 

G3a. °kuéalas tv anyo, T apparently, “kuéala sv corrected to 
“kuéala tv, A. 

67a. Jaigisavyo ‘tha, A apparently. 

68d. wuvaca ha, A and probably T (Gawronski). 

71. Cowell's MSS. omitted four lines here owing to two 
lines ending in kalpyate. Versea 71-3 ron as follows, the 
sequent verses being renumbered :-— 

71. viguddho yadyapi hy atma nirmukta iti kalpyate | 

bhiyah pratyayasadbhavad amuktah sa bhavigyats || 

72. stubhiimyambuvihardd yatha bijam na rohati | 

rohali pratyayais tais tats tadvat so ‘jm mato mara || 

73. yat karmajidnatrsnanarh tyagan moksaé ca kalpyate | 

atyantas tatparilyagah saty dfmani na vidyate || 

In 73a A has satkarma’, I follow I. 

79 (77) ¢. tasmad, A, T (Bohtlingk). 

87 (85) c. siksma patet, T, saksma "padvi, A. Read 
sitksmapaiei ; cf, Aithasalini, pp. 207-9. 

90 (88) d. viharabhiratir, A, T. 

T and the Chinese show that A and Cowell's edition omit 
a verse after 90 (88); padas b, c and d ran probably as 
follows :— 








. . + paiicendriyavasoddhatan | 
tapahprasakian vratino bhikgin paiica niraiksata || 
Inc T reads tamah, and I have corrected it from the Chinese 
(Beal, 1000-1). The first pada is uncertain, but might run 
aéritan atha tatpairvam., I renumber the following verses 
accordingly. 
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92.(89) a. te copa’, I. 

95 (92) ¢ JT’s karmaprepsur is unmetrical; the obvious 
emendation of 4’s kameprepsur is §amaprepsur. 

96 (93) c. anantapara”, T’ apparently. 

98 (95) 6. "nyacakgusam, A, T (Bohtlingk). 

107 (104) ¢. daharakarane, T (Bohtlingk) and A originally 
(altered apparently to dswra”). 

113 (110). °martif ca, A, T (Kielhorn, Béhtlingk). 

117 (114) d. padam eva bhaksyase, T. 

121 (118) d. ntécitatmani, A, T. 

Castro XIIT 

la, 1-6, tasmaya, A, tasmin vimoksaya, T. 

od. vaco "bhyuvaca, T, vaco bhyuthdsa, A (possibly meant 
to be “wiea). 

fe. The reference surely is to Karilajanaka; cf. 1v, 80, 
and Kaut. Arthasastra, 1, 6. 

6d. wiativpddhah, A, T. 





7h. sardn jaganmohakarams oa, A (v. note on xii, 39 above) ; 
T uncertain. 


8a. atmasamstham, A, dsanastham, T. 

95. cara svadharmam, A (Liidera). ec4-6. Hiatus in A, 
yajnais ca, T. 

lla, nisciitman, A and probably T. Weller, p. 127, 
n. 1], the Peking edition reads correctly mi-Idaa, not med Idan 
(Idan in Weller’s text is a misprint for Idan). d. siirbake, T ; 
the correct form seems to be Sirpaka which occurs in 
Padyacidémani (Government Press, Madras, 1921), vi, 23, 
and is quoted by the PW. from Halayudha and Hemacandra. 

lke, priydvidheyesu, A (Gawronslki). 

lie. bhiitaganair asaumyaih, T and apparently A (whose 
reading might also be the nonsensical asyaimyaif). 

186, wighnarh same (for dame ?), A, T. d. valadruma®, A, 
gala” or sila’, T. 

Sd. prthidaras ca, T apparently, or else eapy akréodaraé ca. 

aia. adamusaktha, A, ijdnusaktha, T. Read ajanusaktha 
(Liiders, Kern), 
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2la. bhasmarund, I; of. the Chinese (Beal, 1066-7), 

Verses 21, 22 and 24 contain a malicious description of 
Mara’s host in the guise of Hindu ascetics. Verse 25, which the 
Chinese omits, does not fit in here and is most probably 
spurious. 

24a. éikhino “tha mundd, T apparently ; v. under byi in 
Ss. C. Das, 

36c. nanarda, A, T (Gawronski), 

Zid. pratipalayantah, T apparently. 

SO. dharmadharis ca, T. 

doa, wupaplavam dharmavidhe|s tu, A, T. 

340. Ts drai-po corresponding to wdirndm is surely a 
mistake for drag-po. 

356. fiksnagradamstra, T. 

36d. kridatsu®’, A and probably T (Bohtlingk). 

40c. tan mukta’, T. d. paphala, A, T (Bohtlingk). 

44a. vijagarur, T', for mirjagarur (Bohtlingk) or vywjya- 
garur? d. notsasrpur, T (Kern). 

46c. dhiiyamano, A and apparently 7 (Bohtlmngk). 

47b, viyaty (Liiders, Speyer) or nabhasy (Kielhorn, - 
Bohtlingk) T. 

0c. ndsinam rin, A, T (Kielhorn, Bohtlingk, Finot). 

hid. sasdra, 7’ probably (Kern). 

566. wisisiabhittayn, A, T. 

he, Weller, p. 134, n.4; both the India Office and the 
Peking editions have bsgrub-pa-hi which is evidently correct 
and corresponds to the Sanskrit. 

G0e, kimeana nasty asGdhyam, T and possibly 4 (Speyer). 

63a. aiddishae. A, £ amines): 

G8d. vegarh samadher visaheta yo sya, T. A reads vesarh 
and omitting d5-9 has yo sia followed by a gap for two letters, 

Tid. For hatasraya T has gtso-bo bsad-pa, “ when its leader 
is slain.” This is Labwcser the correct sense (cf. Beal, 1108), 
and the idea is a common one, e.g. Jatakamala, p. 133, |. 13, 

fapravird twa sainika: in preference to amending to, say, 
hatagriy, I would take déraya in the sense of “ leader" here, 
a not impossible extension of meaning. 
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Canto XIV 
Te. lebhe gles caksuh, A, 

i havah, A, 7. c. A has duhkhe nipepa, then 
= tear of the sins apres letters ; origmally one syllable short, 
it is now three, duhkhe "pi na vipacyante, T, reading smin 
with the Peking edition. 

23. A omits ch and leavesa gap; krpanam, T apparently. 

27d. pripya caivetarelaraih, T apparently, prapya revattare- 
taraih, A. 

A and T, like Cowell, have verses 30 and 31 in the wrong 
order as the sense and the Chinese (Beal, 1131-3) show. 

40 (3l)a, samatihrinid, A, 7. 

2a, narakap(rjakhye, A, T. 





October, 1928. 
P.8.—I should like to add the following notes, repairing 
omissions :— 


i, 36¢. bham bhasuram, A, which accordmg to T's 
skar-ma-rgyal seems to refer to the asterism Pusya (v. 8. C. 
Das s. rgyal I), but Weller’'s Brhaspati agrees better with 
the following digirasddhidevam. 

ix, 10. In view of a remark on p. 352 of the Journal for 
April last, I should explain that in the MBA. and works on 
niti Sukra and Brhaspati are regularly joined as a pair in 
their characters of the two divine gurus and of being the 
supposed authors of the two original rajasistras. 

Xi, 70. -4ea should have nine different mean fs 1 
verse. Following the indications in ee 1, 631, 
and Béhtlingk and Schmidt's dictionaries, I suggest very 
tentatively the following translation:—* Be happy, 0 king, 
like Indra in heaven, shine ever with your virtues like the 
sun, understand the highest good, be satisfied in this world, 
rule the earth, make your life flourish by association with 
the noble, favour the sons of the good, obtain sovereign 
powers, observe your dharma.” 

May, 1929. 





The Return of Marduk to Babylon with 
Shamashshumukin 
By CECIL J. MULLO-WEIR. 


y)ROFESSOR LANGDON has pointed out to me that the 
Assyrian text published in Ebeling, KAR., No. 360, 
bears a close resemblance, alike in diction and in subject- 
matter, to Lehmann, Samasiumukin, Taff. xxxvii f£., edited 
in Streck, Assurbanipal, ii, 264-8, and it is almost certain 
that we have here two different but related accounts of the 
return of the god Marduk to Babylon with Shamashshumukin, 
in 668 B.c. In the following interpretation of KAR. 360, 
T am again very greatly indebted to Professor Langdon. 





KAR, 360 (VAT. 10060) 
2, oe zamméré ina ™'" ZAG (?)-SAL ina (?) bit (?) 
ridii-ti bélam . .]* 
The singers on the harp (?) in the “ house of succession ” 
(glorify (?)) the lord. 
3. inditi * tabati wi-tam-li(?)-ld? . 2... 
Sweet “songs of the breast’ they play... . - 
4, om Kale ina  ™ Zi-4 4 G(?)-halta-[lu] * 
almists dance to the instrument of the ba bied 
5. ‘ate de ti-u wi-fa-na-su-i® . 
His valour they extol. 
6. harrdna rikis matati asar mar-kas kib-ra-[a-ti| 
The road, the bond of the lands, where is the uniting 
principle of the regions, 
1, ga-bit-ma ki-dad ™*Pu-ra-na-ti hi-i-ad 
he has taken; on the shore of the Euphrates a hisu-boat 
8. ir-kabma “"Md-bin-da-ge-di? ru-ku-ub-su el-lu ia 
Ki-t Si-me-5 as-my 
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he has mounted. On the river of the Little Boat of the 
hedu, his holy vehicle, which like his name is seemly, 

9. i-de-li if-ti-du ““bélét, ni-ba-a-fi ja pal-iis za-'i-na 
lit-bu-da <ga>-ru-ri.* 

he causes to sail upstream with himself. The goddesses, 
radiant, fearfully adorned (and) clothed im brightness, 

10. na-bi ““Sam-si fa hi-it-bu-su “Nannaru §a #ur-ba-ta 
ilte-ti-5u4 

glorious Shamash who rejoices, Nannar whose divinity 
is extolled, 

ll. da “A-ra-af-tt be-rat nufsdi i-ta-ti-54 * gu-wm-mur-ma 

which ! puta to the test the Arahtu-canal, the luxury of 
whose surroundings is complete, 

12. 4-dad-ti-ha a-na ma-hi-tr-ti 

(all these) go in procession to meet (him). 

13. i-te-ha-a a-na ka-ri a-ri bab sa(mé)-me ina abulli ilu 
U-ra-as is-ta-kiin-nu ub (?)-tam 

They approach the quay, Ari of the Red Gate; in the 
gate Urash ™ they take up their place. 

14. fi-t po-tul-lu-ku az-li tu-ub-bu-hu ar-ma-nu (?) 

Oxen are slain, lambs are butchered, sacred pomegranate- 
wood 

15. kud-du-du dur-ru-uk-ku ki-suk-kn 

is scattered about; the kisukku 

16. ma-lu-it fut-rin-ni i-rié za-'a ta-a-bi 

full of incense, emitting a sweet fragrance, 

17, ki-ma vm-ba-ri kab-ti sa-hi-ip g4-ma-mu 

like a great storm overwhelms the skies. 

18. Suk-ku-i . . . a(?)-na isten-béri-T4-4M 

(Beacons (?)) are raised aloft (?), at each double-hour’s 
march 12 

19, éd(?)-ha- . . . . [na-mir-ti] Jak-na-at ™ 

... . + « brightness is created, 

20, . kal?)-ma. . . . . . -kap dd ap-si- 

a aa + « . Of the deep (7) 


WITH SHAMASHSHUMUKIN aa 


BT. ee ee ew ee ep pU-H- 


ee eRe. es ir eens em 
Saiatie ay ite le) aimee) B4re . » « » the earth. 


' Restored from Streck, 204, 4, but the reading there is uncertain. 
Lehmann’s text has ~™Z4G-(84E] (SAI. 4670) for which the Accadian 
equivalent is atill unknown. ZAG.SAL (SAI. 4660) — tanitte “ praiae “", 
of, PHS. x, pp. 103 ff. In I Raw. 45, Col. I, 52, the o@<sommeri 
are associated with the ‘™ZAG,SAL, as here. For the explanation of 
if ridilli, eee Strock, Aszurhoanipal, tii, 568 f. * irati is the title of a kind 
of song, cf. Langdon, JAAS. 1921, 183, note 1. * For udtamlilu? The 
reading ia very doubtful. ‘This instrument is unknown, Perhaps we 
Shoukt read it as Sumerian, “AN-Z]-J. § Of. ASKT. 122, U1, i-hal. 
lu-lum. falaiu means (a) “dance” and (b) “sing”. " The verb is 
evidently (wari, II, 3. Cf. tésitu (Sumer, A-DA-MAN) “ lamentation “. 
* Marduk’s boot ts called the “slip =rge-du, cf. VAR. iv, 128, 71, ete. 
(@e-dui is probably a tithe of Nebo here: see V Raw. 43 B 1S; 46 B 66; 
OT. 25,35 A 29. See the var. PRS, xv, 79, IL, 27, “elip *infedi e-lip 
tNabl. §.0.) © Sowe must surely read. fi-ru-ri occurs aleo in Streck, 
266, 1,17, ° For examples of itu in the sense “ surroundings “, see V4. 
ivy, $22. “ Referring to tlv-d-su. ™ The Urash-gate lay on the bank of 
the Arnhtu-canal, ef. VAR, iv, 180, 10 ff. ™ Of Streck, 204, 10 and 266, 
note 1, ™ Restored from Strock, 268, 10. 


J Le 
Obes mie 





The Human Figure in Archaic Chinese Writing 
A Study in Attitudes 
By L. C. HOPKINS 
(PLATE IX.) 
POBRTRAITURE, as we now know, was a very early 
member of the nascent arts of primitive man. 

Paleolithic men were of necessity hunters. What they 
hunted on the plains and among the hills for food and 
covering, that they painted or carved on the walls and roofs 
of their cave dwellings and cliff shelters, The reindeer, the 
bison, the horse, the elephant were favourite objects of their 
vivid and impressionistic genius. What they lacked of 
imagination they made up for by exact memories and 
singularly skilful technique. Less frequent were their 
delineations of humanity, and as concerns the female part of 
it, most unflattering, being affected by a kind of exasperated 
candour.* The Age of Chivalry was far distant indeed ! 

But the particular feature in primitive drawing of the 
human figure that I wish to call attention to is its marked 
linearity. 

This feature recurs in the art of the Bushman ; among the 
Eskimos ; among the Red Indian tribes ; among the Chuk-chi 
of North-Kast Siberia,? and doubtless among other existing 
primitive peoples, though in none of them is the linear 
mannerism the sole method of portraiture adopted. More- 
over, It is @ very ancient mannerism, being conspicuous in 
some of the scenes recorded by Palsolithic artists in Spain. 
Obermaier distinguishes such figures as N ematomorphic, 
Let us thank the Spanish archwologist for “ nemato- 
morphic”. It is a good word and an elongated, and shares 

* See, eg. Miss Helen Tongue’s Bushman Paintings, pl. xxviii, where the 
steatopygy of the female figures must be seen to be believed. Or again, 
the Willendorf woman carved in oolite. Spearing's Childhood of Art, fig. 22, 
j Pe relative references appear at the end of the present Article. 

JRAS. JULY 1929. ae 
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with the figures 1t describes the common property of “ length 
without breadth ”. 

This linearity, this enforced reduction of the human frame, 
is strikingly manifest in archaic Chinese script. We shall find 
i in the different forms of man, whether seen frontally or in 
profile, alike in action and at rest. | 

Tn this Paper, owing to the abundance of material deserving 
attention, it is proposed to restrict our study to those typical 
characters that represent man as seen in profile, and, normally, 
facing to the left. And first of all, to that of the most ancient 
character for jén, man, now written in three ways, A, as 
an independent word, and 4 and Jl,, when in combination. 
And we may note in passing that the first of these combining 
forms comes closer to the archaic shape than does A. jén, 
the orthodox scription of the character when standing alone. 


TrYrFe | 


Figures | to 4 on Plate [X represent variants of the earliest 
type that we can assign with certainty to the word jén, man, 
though it is possible that another rather fuller desion may in 
the future prove its claim to represent the same word. We 
shall come to it later, 

For instance, Chalmers, usually so careful, says of it, “the 
prevailing characteristic is the two lines for the legs.””"1 And 
Wieger, while actually citing the Shuo Wen's reputative 
statement, writes, “ Jen," a man represented by his legs.” ® 
Yet the Shuo Wen’s words are @ GF I - 72, that is, 
“ depicts the arm and the leg.” And there can be no doubt 
that the Shuo Wen was right in this, and that the left-hand 
stroke is the extended arm. And here may I point out a 
peculiarity or manneriam of the artista who designed the 
prehistoric pictography of the Chinese (if Chinese they were), 
in that in drawing profile figures, whether human or animal, 
they seldom represented more than half the real number of 


* Structure of Chinese Characters, p. 9. 
® Chinese Characters (Eng. edition), p. 71. 
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limbs, one arm and one leg for man, one fore and one hind 
leg for beasts, 

So much then, for the oldest examples of jén, man, qua 
character, worn down and worn out by hard and ceaseless 
use to a headless, handless and footless trunk, But we are 
about to examine forms, some found on archaic Bronzes. 
and more on the Honan Bone relics, that offer what must have 
been, typologically, a more ancient, and artistically a more 
veritable portrait of Man seen in profile. Some of these forms 
we cannot yet attach to any known Chinese word, being 
ignorant as to what later characters correspond to, and have 
replaced them. Some occur so far only in composition. But all 
are visibly human figures at rest or in action. 


Tyre 3 


Proceeding from the simple to the more complex forms, let 
us begin with one that has already been illustrated and partly 
discussed in a previous number of this Journal.’ For con- 
venience sake the two variants are now repeated as Figs. 5 
and 6. It is not generally the aim of this Paper to debate 
questions of the correct equation of archaic forms with modern 
characters, so that we need not here try to decide whether 
Figs. 5 and 6 are primitive drawings standing for A. jen, 
man, or for 7, yiian, prime, or for =~ tz, son. What is clear 
is that they depict a man with a head on his shoulders, but 
otherwise the same as Figs. 1 to 4. 

We find this same type in groups of two, three, and even 
four, in certain unknown compound characters on very early 
Bronzes. Thus Fig. 7 is from Yuan Yuan’s collection of 
inscriptions, Chi Ku Chai, ete., chiian 1, p. 29. I call 
special attention to Fig. 8, which is clearly a variation of 
Fig. 7. I copied it some twenty-one years ago from a Bronze 
lance-head inscribed on one side, and forming part of the 
Wang Collection of Antiquities in the Museum of the Anglo- 


'JRAS., July, 1926, “ Pictographic Reconnaissance,” Part VO, 
pp 44-5, and Plate VI, Figs. | and 2. 
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Chinese College, Tientsin, This exhibition was derived from 
the valuable collection of a well-known antiquarian, Wang 
I-jung, a Grand Secretary, living in Peking at the time of the 
Boxer movement. “ On the entry of the Foreign Contingents 
into Peking, whence nearly all the official class had fled, the 
Grand Secretary, solitary and helpless, following the 
precedents of the antiquity he knew so well, * faced the north,’ 
made the due obeisance for the last time, and then with his 
wife and widowed daughter-in-law, threw himself into a well 
and perished.” 

The “strange Pictogram ” (Fig. 5, similar ones are found 
elsewhere) “seems to represent four human figures under 
what may possibly be a standard.” So far as | know, this 
figure has never been published before. 


TYPE 3 

Another simple type to be noted is that of the crouching 
or kneeling man. From it are derived the Lesser Seal and 
modern characters Je: and JL, or ,,, found only in 
composition. 

The two varying scriptions of jén, viz, A. and JL, are 
separated in the Shuo Wen for reasons of expediency in 
classifying the large number of compounds of each, for some 
follow one form and some the other. 

But in the earliest times the two types were derived from 
the same model of humanity, which was, as it were, sawn 
asunder, the upper half ultimately becoming A, and the 
lower, JL, each semi-human relic claiming to be jén, man, 

Even in the most archaic inscriptions the kneeling type is 
very rarely found as an independent character, but in 
compound formations it abounds. Figs. 9, 10, and 11, however, 
may be cited as standing by themselves. Figs, 12 to 15 show 
differences in detail, and are combining-formas, as appears 
from the compound characters on the Plate. 

Tt is not the aim of this Paper to equate all the ancient 
types reviewed with their corresponding modern equivalents, 
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unless for one reason or another this is helpful-to its main 
purpose. But it seems appropriate to quote a short passage 
in which Lo Chén-yii gives his considered opinion on the 
nature of the figures we are examining. He says,’ “ The 
Shuo Wen explains 4} ling as, to issue a command ; composed 
with \ isi, and [1 tsieh, joint or tally.” Lo, however, has a 
different opinion ; “ It appears” he says, “ that in the ancient 
writing 4p ling was composed with /\ and A. jen, man, 
q.d. to assemble a number of men and give them authoritative 
commands. Hence in ancient times 4p ling and 4 ming 
were one character and had one meaning, fe 7 4% 
fr & — = — i. When Oeii in his Work (the Shuo 
Wen) explaims Pp (tsieh, in Hsii’s eyes) as an auspicious token, 
he did not know that the ancient form 2, depicted a man 
kneeling, and was the character A. jén, man, # A EE 
7 i A se 4. All the characters ranged under Dp (The 
Shuo Wen’s 338th Radical) are wrongly analyzed.” 

My only hesitation in accepting this valuable dictum of 
Lo’s is confined to a doubt whether the crouching or kneeling 
firure was actually employed to write the word jen, or was 
possibly the written form of some other syllable. But im any 
case, when this type is not at the bottom but at the side of a 
modern character, it ig miswritten, and believed to be [J 
tsieh, jomnt. 

Tyre 4 


Mounting one rung of the seale of complexity we reach a 
form, marked by a certain picturesque naiveté, but tempting 
the investigator to advance over some ice that is exceedingly 
thin. Figs. 16 and 17 (also found reversed, 18) appear to be 
merely more finished variants of the last type, and indeed 
they must really be so, for they occur sometimes on the 
Honan Bones in place of the more usual Fig. 19, as 
“ supporters” in the compound character #§ Asiang. The 
uppermost element, which in certain other characters is 

1 Yin Heit Shu OW'i K’ao Shih, p. 51, s.v. 4p Ling. 
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found similarly placed, seems a mere convention for a head 
and face seen in profile. Strictly regarded however, if is in 
form an ad hee application of the ordinary character for 
O fou, mouth, rotated to the right or left throuch a quadrant 
of a circle, and serving at once as a significant gesture, and as 
an enforced aberrancy from the normal position of the 
mouth character in order to avoid identity with the archaic 
scription of $f, Asiwng, elder brother. However this may be, 
Fig. 16, and its reverse, separated by an element expressing 
food on a dish are seen facing each other in Fig. 20, representing 
the modern #§ Asiang, village, in form, but #8 Asiang, to offer 
food, in meaning. 

Now Lo Chén-yii surmises* very acutely that the Shuo 
Wen's Lesser Seal form Fig, 21 (its 341st Radical and now 
written §f]), represents the Honan Bone form, Fig. 19; that 
the latter is identical with a more naturalistic and ampler 
sign, Fig. 22, found very rarely on those relica; that this 
latter portrays two men facing each other ; that it is the true 
scription of the later character #¥ Asiang, towards, just as 
Figs, 23 or 24 (modern jf pet, North, but also, to turn the 
back on), depicts two men back to back. I infer then, for 
Lo does not explicitly say this, that he regards each half 
of Fig. 22 as a fully finished variant of the character A. jén. 


TYPE 5 

Analogous to the last type, and formed of the same com- 
ponents, but having the upper element only reversed, is 
Fig. 25 (and reversed, Fig. 26). 

This quaint formation represents the modern 9 chi, and 
so far as I know, at no phase of its career occurs as an 
independent character, but is fairly common in compounds, 
It is said by the Shuo Wen to mean “ to choke”. But it is 
well to proceed very cautiously with regard to it, 

1 See this fully discussed in JRAS. for 1917, “ Pictographic Recon- 


naisances, Part [, pp. 805-7, and especially the Plate, Figs, 120-5. 
* Y.ASAAS., p. G1 rect, * 
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First of all, it is a fact that the modern scription of cha 
descends not, as usual, from the Lesser Seal version, %, but 
from the real archaic construction shown above, Fig. 26, 
for the upper element in the Lesser Seal is modern “% ch, 
vapour, but in the archaic and the modern forms alike, it 1s 
a deflexion of [ &’ou, mouth. 

Next, we find that the Shuo Wen states that the character 
EE chi is 4g chien, reversed (7% fx /R), and so, in the Lesser 
Seal it is, where 3% is the Lesser Seal scription of 4¢ ch ven, 
but it is not so in the archaic or modern shapes. But the 
statement that 4g ch’ien and 9, chi were thus correlated forms 
is interesting and important. Lastly, the Shuo Wen gives us 
a Ku wen or ancient form of % chi, and, if the shape is as 
Haii originally wrote it, this was Fig. 27. But both the Honan 
relics and the old Bronzes prove that this is erroneously written 
as regards the lower element, and that the Ku wen should be 
Fig. 28, even when negligently finished off. Now such a form 
corresponds strictly to the archaic Fig. 26. 

What then is the significance of this character, in which 
the mouth (or the head and mouth) faces in the contrary 
direction to that of the body ? Such a posture seems to require 
some correlated sign wherein the mouth and head have a more 
normal relation to the rest of the human body, And this 
normal relation is seen at once in Type 4, where both body and 
head face in the same forward direction. 

If therefore Type 5 (Figs. 25 or 26) shows us the archaic 
design of 5f, chi, to choke, and if the Shuo Wen is right in 
describing this chi as the reverse of ch'ien to gape, then Type 4, 
e.g. Fig. 18, must be that reverse, and consequently stand for 
ch'ien, Now, it is true, we might have expected that im a 
character picturing a gaping mouth the upper element would 
have been left open, that is, without the short downstroke, 
thus > not p. Andas to that we should note Tuan Yii-ts'‘ai's 
statement that in Hsii Ch’ieh’s Edition of the Skwo Wen the 
character Ar ch’ien ia written as Fig, 29, that is with an 
obviously open mouth. Nevertheless, on the Honan Bones, 
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no example known to me appears with the mouth thus left 
open. But, on the other hand, Takada in the Au Chou P’ien, 
gives several examples (all in compound characters) of 4¢ 
chien, written with the mouth widely opened as shown by 
Figs. 30 and 31, the last from the Stone Drums, the others 
from ancient Bronzes. 

Loth as I always am to differ from the excellent judgment 
of Lo Chén-yii, the facts and considerations set out above 
seem more consistent with an identification of the headed and 
kneeling figures in Fig, 22, with the open-mouthed forms shown 
in Figs. 30 and 31, and of all four with 4¢ ch’ien, than with the 
simple character A. jen, as Lo thinks. 

TYPE 6 

Proceeding now from head to foot, we reach a simple design 
where the head is ignored and the foot emphasized by 
exaggeration. This design is found, but very rarely, as an 
independent character, on the Honan Bones: and in com- 
position, both there and on ancient Bronzes. Figs, 32 and 33 
(they appear to be variants) occur on the Bones, and Fig, 34 
on Bronze, in the character now generally written #¢ chih, 
to bring about, an effect, but also in the early scription of 3 
han, cold, and of $* p’o, an indigenous race in Ssuchnan 
Province. 

Lo Chén-yii identifies this formation, and very justly it 
would seem, with the modern 4+ ch’i, to stand on tiptoe, but 
not so Takada* who sees in it 4 ch’wi or sui, Kanghsi’s 
5th Radical. 

An attractive example of this type (not otherwise known to 
me) is cited by Takada, Ku Chou P'ien, ch. 54, p. 18, whence 
I have copied Fig. 34a. He considers it “ without doubt the 
most archaic form of $8 chii, to hold on to’, and rightly saya 
the human figure and the staff make a picture of someone 
supported by a staff, ft FF $ HE chang ch'ih hsiang Asing, 
and §{ ff chang ch’ih is the definition of the Shuo Wen for 


* K.C.P., chiian 37, pp. 7,8; chfian 35, p, 0. 
* K.C.P., ch. 63, p. 26. 
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the character $% chii, while Takada treate the remaining 
element (3% yu, the right hand) as equivalent to the 4 show 
in the character #£ chit. This is very ingenious and may well 
be the true explanation. It would, therefore, seem reasonable 
to conclude that without the hand element, the figure with the 
staff stands for the most primitive scription of ft chang, 
a staff, or to use a staff. But Takada cannot insert any 
example taken from original documents of either at or 
but only his own “ reconstructions ” of them, from their 
component elements (4% Jf ts: hsing). 
Tyre 7 

So far we have considered the human form in various 
attitudes, But in Type 7 we are to deal with a figure that up 
to quite recent years was believed to stand for a demonic 
or spectral being, as well as for that part of the disembodied 
spirit of man that returns to the Earth after the vital spark has 
been quenched. In the popular mind it is applied to evil spirits 
Incarnate In various monstrous, horrific, or loathly shapes, 
such, for example, as Europeans. These shapes are often 
partially anthropomorphic as appears in the written character 
$i Ruet, devil, which includes the form for kneeling man 
(Type 3), while the upper part is thought to have once depicted 
the head and features of some frightful fiend, Figs. 35 and 36. 

This may be the true account, but on the whole I incline 
to agree with Takada’s view that the character portrays a 
man kneeling and wearing some ceremonial headgear while 
he renders their due rights to the spirits of the dead. His 
actual words are %& @% & 7p Asiang tai kuan men, “ depicts 
the wearing of a ceremonial cap.” Such an interpretation of 
the whole character is consonant (not to put it higher) with 
the Shuo Wen’'s ancient form Fig. 57, which, strangely 
enough, is confirmed by a Honan bone example, Fig. 38, 
the left-hand element in both cases being jj shih, to indicate, 
a sign, (the regular Determinative for characters relating to 
worship and spiritual beings). 
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It is curious that whereas the Lesser Seal shape of the upper 
element in # wei, is, according to the Shuo Wen, 4, and 
explained as ‘‘a spectre’s head’, the two examples given 
above, Figs. 35 and 36 (one from the well-known Mao Kung 
Caldron, the other from the Honan relics), are simply, as 
there written, fq tien, fields. But of course they are merely 
stylized reductions of some earlier and more complex figure. 
And the crux of decipherment is to discover how this earlier 
figure was designed, and what it was meant to represent. 

The solution now to be proposed, while based in the main 
on Takada’s and my own reading of the type shown im Figs. 35 
and 36, goes further, and presents a novel decipherment of a 
very strange but little known figure forming part of the 
complex in Figs. 39 and 40.1 I should say at once that Takada, 
who has much to say on the matter, holds a very different 
view from mine. 

Shortly then, the complex In question 1s found within what 
T have elsewhere called “a cartouche ”, it 1s a characteristic 
framework considered to be the old and true form of the 
modern character #5 ya, and to stand for the ground-plan of 
an ancestral hall. In a rather wide range of variation of detail 
it occurs on a number of the most archaic Bronzes, Takada 
citing (chiian 36, p. 32) no less than twenty-nine examples, 
He now believes the enclosed group to be a very ancient 
scription of the word $9 chao, to beckon, invite, and identifies 
the right-hand element with the later character written #1," 
in composition, but not now found alone. I am not here 
concerned to discuss the whole complex. But I do not accept 
his equation of the right-hand part, and in place of it, I 
suggest that we see in it a very archaic form of i hues. 

Like Takada, I suppose the curious upper part to represent 
the head and elaborate headgear. Like him too, I see in the 


* Figs. 39 and 40 are copied by me from the facsimiles in the J Shu Ta'wng 
Pien, vol. xii (AF 3C FF, P, p. 35, and vol. viii, ihid., -, p. 3). 
* It forma the right-hand part of #4 chiki, to grasp, as now written. 
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linear lower part the body with one arm extended, raising 
apparently a wine jar from a holder or chafing dish, and, as 
Takada says, clothed in full dress (of ceremonial worship, 
as I suppose). And I further see in the unusual spiral 
termination below, (not, we may note, in the Bone or usual 
Bronze examples), the probable origin of the little element 4 
present in both the Lesser Seal and modern forms, displaced 
first, and then misunderstood by the Han and later scholars. 
I should add that such a novel decipherment would not 
necessarily militate against the Japanese epigraphist's solution 
of the whole complex as #4 chao, to beckon. 

And there I leave the character fue, whether as pious 
worshipper, or grisly spectre, for the future to decide, but 
in any case gratified that Mr. Takada and myself concur in 
believing that the quaint figure in Figs. 39 and 40 represents 
the human form viewed in profile. 


Type 8 


Few looking at the modern version of this obscure, 
insignificant, and mostly miswritten character DM and 
discovering that it means a hatpin or hairpin (for which, 
however, the much larger $ tsan is now substituted), would 
expect to find it included in a study of types of the human 
figure. Nor would they probably be helped by certain of the 
much stylized old forms that are recorded, e.g. Fig. 41, the 
parent of the Lesser Seal seription. 

But the uncertainty is illuminated when we see a very 
archaic and pictureeque drawing, Fig. 42, cited by Takada 
(Ku Chou P’ien, ch. 35, p. 17). Here the man’s outline 
ia plain enough, and the only question is what does the 
projecting object above his head stand for? It looks more 
like a large comb than a hat-pin, although again, it might 
be a decorative feather, One thing is certain, It is some sort 
of fastening or ornament worn by a man, perhaps characteristic 
of some non-Chinese race. 


ri . 
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Tyre 9 

It seems perhaps a questionable arrangement that classifies 
the two Figs. 42 and 43 under one head. But the action 
indicated by each being as I think, apparently closely related, 
they are both treated conveniently together. For here, surely, 
we are privileged to witness the domesticities of the bathtub 
and the wash-basin, as practised in the most ancient Chima. 

The pictogram exhibited in Fig. 42 is extant in two examples 
only, and those of Shang or Yin dynasty date, Facsimile 
reproductions appear in vol, x, p. 28, of the J Shu Ts'ung 
Pien Review, in the series entitled Yin wén ts’un, or “ Extant 
writing of the Yin dynasty”. Until Mr. Takada’s Ku Chou 
Pen was published, the Figure had never to my knowledge 
been identified with any modern character, nor commented 
on at all. Takada’s ingenious equation of it with the modern 
character &% lan, to grasp, is thus defended. He says (chiian 54, 
p. 19), “ The sound and meaning cannot be actually proved, 
but a serutiny of the figure shows that it consists of [J] min, 
a vessel or dish, and of a man grasping an object and gazing 
into it ” (Query, the object or the vessel ?), And a little later 
he adds, “ advancing his head and looking downwards into 
the vessel” (A 381 iii “F i 25 DM 2 Ff ah), while “the 
element A, shows the idea of grasping” (3 fb, Bi  #¥ 
Ze): 

I confess I do not quite grasp the Japanese scholar's idea. 
Why should a man looking down into a vessel close below him 
want to grasp any object, in fact, with what object does 
he look downward! To my mind there is a far more easily 
explained interpretation, and this is it. We have a linear 
sketch of a man stooping over a basin. From his crudely 
drawn head a rope of hair hangs down which he orasps, 
perhaps about to dip it into the basin, perhaps wringing it 
out to dry. There seems a certain grotesque truthfulness in 
the drawing of the attitude. I do not desire to equate it with 
any existing Chinese character, beyond suggesting that it 
might be a variant of Fig. 45, now to be considered. 
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According to Lo Chén-yii, this ts the early way of writing 
the character #£ Aw, explained by the Shuo Wen as “ to wash 
the face *. And Lo describes the old figure as depicting a man 
with dishevelled hair close to a basin washing his face (# A. 
ak 42 WR OL WS Ww WW. 

It is quite possible to reconstruct Lo’s archaic group m 
modern script, when it would appear as 38, if 1t were im 
Kanghai’s Dictionary, which it is not. The primitive artist 
was in trouble with the upper right hand and arm, and just 
did the best he could. 

These two figures admirably illustrate a signal difficulty 
that meets the inquirer into the history of Chinese writing, 
and one that Mr. Takada again and again points out in his 
Ku Chou P'ien, namely the constant abandonment of an 
original pictogram in favour of some more easily written 
phonetic compound, or less often, of one constructed on the 
hw 4 or suggestive combination principle. When this change 
has taken place, the investigating sleuth-hound finds that the 
scent is absolutely lost. And more than that, it cannot but 
leave a large margin of doubt on every conjectural equation 
with a modern form, however plausible and ingenious. 


Tyre 10 


The type now about to engage our attention is larger, more 
expressive, and of greater interest because of the important 
compounds of which it forms part, than those we have hitherto 
passed in review, 

Yet this form has not existed as an independent character 
since, probably, the Shang dynasty, say, the close of the 
second millennium B.c., for it has been found im its archaic 
aspect on the Honan relies. 

Kanghsi prints its modern form as ¥], and the Shuo Wen 
gives the Lesser Seal shape as », and adds that “ it 1s read 
like me chi”. The same authority explains its meaning as 
+f 4h, chih yeh, to grasp, and basing himself on the construc 
tion of the Lesser Seal, states that the figure depicts the hand 
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having something in its grasp. From which it is clear that 
Heii Shén had not seen the true archaic scription, reproduced 
in Figs. 44 to 48. 

These designs, it should be remarked, are exceptional in 
that they do not conform to the practice noticed earlier in 
this paper of representing only two of the four limbs of man 
and quadrupeds seen in profile. Here we see both arms 
extended. The type is mostly found in composition, but 
Figs. 44 and 45 stand alone, In the first two the attitude 
suggests prayer, supplication, or high respect. In the third, 
Fig. 46, the relation of the two hands seems to indicate that 
some object is being carefully held, thongh none is actually 
shown in this instance, as though an offering of sacrifice was 
about to be made, an interpretation that is confirmed by the 
presence of a variant of the character jy shih, the 
Determinative of spiritual beings and ceremonies, Figs. 47 
and 48 are clearly identical with 46, though the artist’s want 
of skill appears to make both hands spring from one arm. 
Wu Ta-ch’éng cites Fig. 47 from a bronze under the entry 
Wi ssit, to sacrifice, but Takada also citing the same bronze, 
treats it as a yp 7% “~ ku i tei, Le. an archaic and obsolete 
character, which he reconstructs in what he holds would 
be its modern aspect, as . Whether Wu or Takada is right, 
or whether neither 1s, it is very interesting to meet the exact 
double of Fig. 47 on a cowrie in my collection, H, 518, Fig. 48, 
for it is unique among those relics, and unknown to the Chinese 
and Japanese scholars, from the various other collections. 

¥ 2: * i 

Among the compound formations in which this type takes 
part is the archaic prototype of the character ‘2 yang, to 
lift up, exalt, mount, expand. This is remarkable for the large 
range of variation presented by the very numerous instances 
occurring in the oldest bronze and bone inscriptions recorded 
and now accessible, And it is a long-pondered consideration 
of these variants that has led me slowly to a new, heterodox, 
and perhaps startling deduction of the origin and true 
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slomif cance of the included element i yang. This 1s variously 
rendered by various writers as “the opening up of the day- 
light " (Chalmers), “to expand, glorious” (Wieger), “ Male. 
Ciel: firmament. Clair” (Callery). These authors all follow 
the Shue Wem in its analysis of the character # as being 
composed of A jh, sun, and 47 wu, a flag (now written 4%), 
which certain personages of rank were entitled to fly; and 
they equally accept its explanation of the meaning, as [9 
kai, to open. | 

Our first concern, however, is with the compound character 
7% yang, and in the course of examining its archaic predecessors 
I shall have to maintain that the composition and significance 
of its main element 3) yang. has been totally misunderstood, 
and in consequence wrongly analysed, by the school to which 
Hsii Shén, the author of the Shue Wen, belonged, and whose 
teaching he accepted and transmitted. And this, owing to 
ignorance of the vast store of Shang and Chou documents in 
bronze and bone that have since been exhumed and studied. 

In order that the argument may be more conveniently 
followed, I have selected nine examples of the archaic variants 
of 7% yang, arranging them in a series from the most to the 
least complex groups, Figs. 49 to 57. All of these except the 
last comprise some variant of #1, chi, to hold or grasp, Type 10, 
hat apt in function though not in form to the 

pterminative + show, hand, of the Lesser Seal and modern 
_ See The first three, Figs. 49 to 51, have 
apparently three other elements; the next two have two out 
of those three, Figs. 52 and 53; Figs. 54 and 55 have only 
one; and the last two again, have two. 

It is impossible with our present knowledge to ascertain 
which of all these variations represents the most primitive 
model. All we can do is to attempt to reconstruct the pictorial 
ideal in the mind of the ancient artist, and that, as I hope to 
show, has not yet been done in full for the most complex, 
nor even for some of the simpler versions. The author of the 
Shuo Wen had not seen such combinations as Figs. 49 to 57, 
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having something in its grasp. From which it is clear that 
Hii Shén had not seen the true archaic scription, reproduced 
in Figs. 44 to 48, 

These designs, it should be remarked, are exceptional in 
that they do not conform to the practice noticed earlier in 
this paper of representing only two of the four limbs of man 
and quadrupeds seen in profile. Here we see both arms 
extended. The type is mostly found in composition, but 
Figs. 44 and 45 stand alone. In the first two the attitude 
suggests prayer, supplication, or high respect. In the third, 
Fig. 46, the relation of the two hands seems to indicate that 
some object is being carefully held, though none is actually 
shown in this instance, as though an offering of sacrifice was 
about to be made, an interpretation that is confirmed by the 
presence of a variant of the character jj shih, the 
Determinative of spiritual beings and ceremonies, Figs. 47 
and 48 are clearly identical with 46, though the artist's want 
of skill appears to make both hands spring from one arm. 
Wu Ta-ch’éng cites Fig. 47 from a bronze under the entry 
Ri, ssi, to sacrifice, but Takada also citing the same bronze, 
treats it as a GD 3 S= kw i ted, i.e. an archaic and obsolete 
character, which he reconstructs in what he holda would 
be its modern aspect, as #9]. Whether Wu or Takada is right, 
or whether neither is, it is very interesting to meet the exact 
double of Fig. 47 on a cowrie in my collection, H, 318, Fig. 48, 
for it is unique among those relics, and unknown to the Chinese 
and Japanese scholars, from the various other collections. 

+ = = * 

Among the compound formations in which this type takes 
part is the archaic prototype of the character #2 yang, to 
lift up, exalt, mount, expand. This is remarkable for the large 
range of variation presented by the very numerous instances 
occurring in the oldest bronze and bone inscriptions recorded 
and now accessible, And it ia a long-pondered consideration 
of these variants that has led me slowly to a new, heterodox, 
and perhaps startling deduction of the origin and true 
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‘significance of the included element 4 yang. This is variously 

rendered by various writers as “the opening up of the day- 
light" (Chalmers), “to expand, glorious ” (Wieger), ‘‘ Male. 
Ciel: firmament. Clair” (Callery). These authors all follow 
the Shue Wen in its analysis of the character # as being 
composed of A] ji, sun, and 47 wu, a flag (now written 4), 
which certain personages of rank were entitled to fly; and 
they equally accept its explanation of the meaning, as [fq 
kai, to open. 

Our first concern, however, is with the compound character 
$i) jang, and in the course of examining its archaic predecessors 
I shall have to maintain that the composition and significance 
of its main element 3, yang, has been totally misunderstood. 
and in consequence wrongly analysed, by the school to which 
Hsii Shén, the author of the Shuo Wen, belonged, and whose 
teaching he accepted and transmitted. And this, owing to 
ignorance of the vast store of Shang and Chou documents in 
bronze and bone that have since been exhumed and studied. 

In order that the argument may be more conveniently 
followed, I have selected nine examples of the archaic variants 
of 4% yang, arranging them in a series from the most to the 
least complex groups, Figs. 49 to 57. All of these except the 
last comprise some variant of #, chi, to hold or grasp, Type 10, 
corresponding in function though not in form to the 
Determinative + shou, hand, of the Lesser Seal and modern 
versions of #4 yang. The first three, Figs. 49 to 51, have 
apparently three other elements; the next two have two out 
of those three, Figs. 52 and 53; Figs. 54 and 55 have only 
one ; and the last two again, have two. 

It is impossible with our present knowledge to ascertain 
which of all these variations represents the most primitive 
model. All we can do is to attempt to reconstruct the pictorial 
ideal in the mind of the ancient artist, and that, as 1 hope to 
show, has not yet been done in full for the most complex, 
nor even for some of the simpler versions. The author of the 
Shuo Wen had not seen such combinations as Figs. 49 to 57, 
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so that his analysis of the Lesser Seal character is inevitably 
inadequate to explain them. 

The clue, however, has now been found. Whoever will 
look at Figs, 54 and 55 will discover more quickly where the 
solution hes when he realizes what the circle with its central 
dot was intended to represent. 

Tt does not, and it never did, represent 4 jiA, the sun, 
a8 Hsii Shen believed. On the contrary, it depicts the BE pi, 
or large disk of jade, with its central circular aperture. 
Splendid specimens of these jades are in Mr. George 
Eumorfopoulos’ cabinets. Such tokens of authority and 
symbols of rank were held in the hands (as these figures 
show) at audiences of the monarch, and expressed homage or 
ceremonious thanks. Besides these, in many cases, we find 
the character for jade, =¢ yii, added sometimes above, oftener 
beneath, the pi or disk, perhaps partly to avoid that very 
confusion with —] jih, the sun, that nevertheless ensued 
later. But there remains, as the lowest part of the larger 
variants, an element which provides the only point of 
uncertainty in the composition. It seems to take two forma. 
One, less usually seen in the archaic character, certainly 
appears to be, as the Shuo Wen says, the character 4 wu. 
The second, a frequent alternative to 49 wu, is a simple 
T-shaped form whose stem generally curves either to the right 
or the left. It is the first of these two varieties that 
reappears in the Lesser Seal and modern scriptions of 3 yang. 
The second, or T-shaped sign, as it seems to me, may 
reasonably be held to form part of the first. But whether it 
is the parent shape, or a residual contraction, I am not able 
to say. I may, however, observe that it is found again in the 
bone version of the character there written Yi and ® (now 
Hf ning), where above it is Jj] min, dish, and where it seems 
natural to regard the lower element as indicating some sort 
of stand or support. Iam accordingly inclined to regard the 
small diagonal strokes in the alleged 47 wu element as 
unessential, and perhaps — = shan. And support is precisely 
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what I suppose T to stand for in the variants of #2 yang 
where it appears. That is to say, that it represents some kind 
of pedestal or footed base from which the jade disk was 
raised at the proper moment, as seems to be displayed in a 
crudely drawn example of the character illustrated in the 
Chin Ts’un Section, additional chiian 2, Ist plate, in vol. xxi 
of the J Shu T's'wng Pien (see Fig. 58 on Plate). 

It must not be forgotten that no explanation of #1 yang 
or of its compon ent yang, will be sufficient that does not 
account for the whole complex of the more elaborate and 
archaic versions of the character in question. 

To sum up the significance of the primitive pictogram 
later replaced by #2 yang. 

To suggest and exemplify the physical action of raising, 
and the figurative sense of exalting, both embodied in the 
word yang, we have a human figure with extended arms 
raising in both hands a circular disk of jade from what appears 
to be an honorific support and stand. 

It would follow from such a view that the simple character 
47 yang (without any Determinative) cannot in the earliest 
ages have existed, except as a conscious contraction of the 
more explicit #2 or similar composite form. 

Tyre 11 

This need not detain us long, having been discussed in the 
Journal for 1927 in “ Pictographic Reconnasissances ”, 
part vill, pp. 771-7, and illustrated on Plate VII, Figs. 8-10. 
In that paper I described the figure as a “ crudely drawn and 
linearized profile of a man grasping some object ", and I need 
add nothing here to that description. 

Fig. 59 is a reconstructed character, a “ composite ” 
integration of the two Figures 8 and 9 (omitting the object 
held) on Plate VII of “ Pict. Reconn.”, part vii. Of these, 
Fig. 8 omits the foot, and Fig. 9 discards the head, but retains 
the foot. We are entitled, therefore, to infer an original form 


' Cited also by Takada in A.C LP., oh, 55, p. 3. 
Tuas. JULY 129. aT 
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as shown in Fig. 59, As will be seen, this differs only from 
Type 10 by the presence of the foot, the explicit restoration 
of which is probably here and elsewhere meant to show that 
the man is moving. 

Tyre 12 

This appears to be the last figure amplified by a fully 
developed head with hair. It has become the 11st * Radical” 
of Kanghsi, and is there said to be pronounced hsieh, but mn 
modern use has lost the rough breathing and is sounded yeh. 
The Shuo Wen defines the word as “head”, and as o 
Determinative of many characters, it agrees with that meaning. 

Kanghsi is very @urt in its treatment of this character, for 
after citing the alleged pronunciation according to three earlier 
dictionaries, and the Shuo Wen's entry, the Editors confine 
themselves to adding from the Liu Shu Ku (“ Six Scripts ”) 
that the character is #§ show and ought not to be pronounced 
Asieh, and that the Shuo Wen was wrong in making it a 
separate Radical with a different sound. . 

The normal type is well and clearly shown in the inscription 
on the four-handled tui (or chiu as Mr. Yetts suggests it should 
be read) of the Eumorfopoulos collection, where in combination 
it appears twice (see Fig. 60 on Plate). This is an already. 
much stylized rendering of Type 3 (modern JL.) surmounted 
by a variant of the human head and hair, disproportionately 
drawn for the sake of emphasis, but intended to give a profile 
view. 

We may remark two things of this type, first that so far in 
archaic Chinese it never occurs as an independent character; - 
and second that it differs only from the archaic forms of 
chien, to perceive, by having £4 show, head, where chien 
has A] mu, eye. 

Tree 13 

Under one group are here brought together outlines of the 
human figure in profile, whether standing or kneeling, but 
all having the head, one or both arms, with hands or a hand, 
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and the foot also indicated. What word may be meant seems 
uncertain, but the native scholars, judging by the general 
nature of the brief inscriptions containing them, usually treat 
them as being ad hoe varicties of the character for son, viz. 
f- tzu. Perhaps in most cases they are right, for it is hard to 
find a more likely solution. 

A curious chance has brought on to the same page of 
Wu Ta-ch’éng’s K’o Chai Chi Ku Lu,’ the two examples 
numbered Figs, 61 and 62 on the Plate. 

T should mention as regards Fig. 61 that in his Supplement, 
the Ku Chou P’ien Pu I, chiian 3, p. 15, Takada cites the form, 
but shows close to the head and partly above it, a crudely 
drawn - ko or halberd, and treats the two as forming one 
group, adding, “a man beneath a halberd and with hands 
hanging down,—this is pe shu, frontier guard, not {& fa, 
to attack.” He may perhaps be right. 


Tyre 14 

No one, probably, looking at the modern shape of the 
character & shén, body, nor perhaps at the Lesser Seal 
version, = would detect a human model, Yet it is there, 
and not so far to seek, in many of the archaic designs, such 
for instance as are seen in Figs. 63 to 65. 

All except the Siwo Wen agree that in one way or another 
these old forms represent the human figure with the belly 
emphasized, while there is incomplete agreement as to the 
lower diagonal, or short cross stroke. Fig, 65 seems very 
convincing that Takada has rightly interpreted the forms as 
intended to represent a pregnant woman, the contained dot 
or line suggesting the foetus, and corresponding with the 
expression in the spoken language 4y & yu shén “ having 
body”, that is, being pregnant. But the lower cross or diagonal 
stroke has caused more doubt. I do not see how it can be 
phonetic as the Shuo Wen supposes, nor does it seem happily 
described, aa it is by Wieger, as “a leg moving forward to 


Tet 2, p. 17. 
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keep the equilibrium ”. My own explanation is quite different. 
I believe it to be a conventional device, or written gesture, 
“ stop here,” ag it were, meant to direct the attention to what 
is immediately above, viz. the pregnant body, as being the 
key to the significance of the character, and the sense of the 
word, | 


Tyre 15 


The discovery of this type is due to the Honan Relics, and 
unless I am deceived, the discovery also provides the earlier 
form, and the explanation, of the character 44 ttn, now 
used for “exchange”, but interchanged with {% yiieh, 
joy, gladness, and some other of its compounds, in the older 
literature. 

The four Figs. 66 to 69, all from the Honan bones, are, I 
believe, variants of this type. They represent a human figure, 
with a head variously modified and abridged, holding in one 
hand what seems to be either a rod, or more probably some 
form of weapon. Fig. 66 occurs on the remarkable Deershorn 
“ sceptre ” now in the British Museum. It should be compared 
with Fig. 67, where the upper part or head of the figure 1s 
essentially the same, but the axis is directed upwards instead 
of to the left. Fig. 68 is again an abridgment of an abridgment, 
so that the head is reduced to the mouth. Fig. 69 has the head 
of a devil (see under Type 7), and is conceivably not a variant 
of this type, but a separate character, perhaps [} wei. 

Now what is the significance of Figs. 66 and 67, and 
especially, what 1s the uppermost part intended to signify ? 
I interpret the latter as a head, contracted, as often, to a 
mouth, from which issues, in a kind of megaphonic outline, 
a symbol of the human voice. The two together represent, 
it is reasonable to suppose, an effort to express the human 
‘voice uttering sounds of gladness and loud noise (which are 
deemed by many to be the same thing). If this be granted, 
we have, almost exactly in Fig. 67, the prototype of the later 
4% tui, in tts sense of gladness, the only objection that might 
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be urged being that the two amall upper strokes—the sides of 
the megaphone—should, in the later developments of the 
character, have sloped outwards, thus \/ not +. But this 1s 
not a very serious difficulty. Moreover, certain further archaic 
characters, also occurring on the Honan bones, and published 
in Lo Chén-yii's work, Yin Hsti Shu Ch’i, seem clearly to be 
rather ampler variants of the main or right-hand half of the 
figures discussed above, and therefore, as I submit, to be 
early forms of 4$ tui. Not that Lo himself took that view of 
them, for he includes them (on p. 2) in his collection of 
characters awaiting investigation? Nor can I claim the 
concurrence of the Japanese scholar, Takada Tadasuke, who 
surmises that they represent the modern character Bk ch'ui, 
to blow or breathe out. 

But however it may be regarding the equation of these 
figures with modern characters, what appears certain is the 
identity of type, despite the variations of detail, of Figs. 70 
to 72, with the main part of the four discussed above, Figs. 66 
to 69. Here are the same merging of the whole head mto a 
mouth, the same childlike symbol of a something issuing 
from the mouth, noise, words, mere breath, whatever it may 
be, the same linear abridgment of body, arm, and leg, that 
we saw before. The only difference is that in the absence of 
any object to be grasped, the forearm and hand are economized 

Tyre 16 

The identification of this archaic form as the true original 
of the element x in the Lesser Seal, and 4¢ in modern writing, 
which constitutes the main body of the characters = lao, 
old and # k'ao, aged, we owe to the insight of Mr. Takada. 
He detected it in the form Fig. 73, equivalent to the rare 
modern character 4 tieh, very old. 

The Shuo Wen, analysing the Lesser Seal version, treats 
the upper part as 3 mao, hair, as indeed it seems to be, 


1 See his AY Me BE 32 FE FO #G Yin Hea Shu Chi Tai Wen Pien, 
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though why hair, or long hair, should be deemed characteristic 
of old age is not clear, unless the long eyebrows of old age are 
sugeested. Notice again that the arm, normally even in the 
archaic script left without a hand, here terminates in that 
organ, seemingly due to the presence of another element to 
the left, 

It will not seem perhaps clear to ordinary readers why there 
should be cause for the special congratulations now offered 
by a fellow-student to the devoted Japanese epigraphist to 
whose acumen the above discovery is due. 

Tyre 17 

The character 8] or EM wang, to face, to look towards, does 
not appear likely to furnish a member of the series of types 
with which this paper is concerned. Yet, in fact, it does so, 
Kanghsi, quoting from the Yii P’ien Dictionary, gives a form 
&, and calls it the “ ancient character” for | wang. But 
both Chalmers and Wieger insert the form as — B3 ch'én2 

But the Shue Wen gives (under its radical =- fing) a Lesser 
Seal form consisting similarly of fi ch’én over = t’ing, 
but asserts it to be an“ ancient form of EY wang, contracted ", 

The Honan bones, again, supply us with the archaic parent 
of Kanghsi’s “ ancient form ”, and of the Shuo Wen's ancient 
form also, in the guise of Fig. 74, where the lower half ia a 
primitive scription of = (’ing (itself an integrated compound 
of man standing erect on grownd, 4- t’u). But these same relics 
also display, and in the same contexts, a still simpler form, 
Fig. 75, where man alone remains and the qround is absent : 
and consequently, no longer earth-bound, he claims his due 
place in this paper,—for sic tur ad astra. 

Now it might not unreasonably be objected that these two 
supposed variants may be two quite separate characters. 
Indeed, I harboured this doubt myself until I found that both 
occur in the same locution, shown in Fig. 76. The second 


(Eng. edition), p. 208, : nee Cnoracters 
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character of this is peculiar to the Honan relics. It 1s a strange 
formation. Takada, perhaps following Wang Kuo-wei, decides 
that it stands for # ch'éng, to mount. But I am convineed 
that the true equation was discovered by the late Mr. Frank 
Chalfant, who saw in it the original of the modern character 
st heing, fortunate chance, stroke of good luck. And a strong 
and indeed convincing argument in favour of Chalfant’s 
view is that while &] 3 wang eh’éng is hard to make sense of, 
3% wang Asing ia a known phrase meaning to expect or 
hope for the arrival of the imperial chariot." 

But to return to Fig. 75. As we have seen, the lower part 
is A. jen, man, surmounted by fi ch’én, minister, which, 
aceording to the Shuo Wen, “ depicts bowing in compliance,” 
% i AR 2 7 Asiang chi fu chih hsing. I have dis- 
believed this for many years, and Fig. 75 seems to justify 
this scepticism, and to show that we have in ffi ch’én a 
stylized and abridged human head in profile. Thus the whole 
composite exhibited in Fig. 75 would be strictly analogous 
with & ch’ten, to percerve—man surmounted by eye—and 
would represent a man looking towards some personage or 
object. Such a design would be natural and appropriate for a 
word with the sense of looking towards, whether with or 
without the addition of the ground element. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 
NOTE ON THE TRIBAL NAME BARA F’-sA 


The latter part of this name (/‘-sd), which has usually been 
thought to contain in its first syllable f' the causative prefix 
f%-, f'- of Bodo, and to be translatable consequently as some- 
thing like “a made person ”* as well as simply “ sons” * 
or “ children ”, more probably has its affinities, as far as its 
prefix is concerned, in another direction. 

In Dima-sa the corresponding form is ba-s@ “ male child”, 
bii-si “female child” (Hojai dialect of Nowgong pa-sd 
and pt-su (pii-si?) respectively), and the causative prefix 
of this language is pa-, pii-, a different element. Similarly 
Mech of Jalpaiguri bi-éa, Gard (Standard) bi-sa (Ruga dialect 
of the Bills pi-si), Tipura of Dacca Pian: b-sa, all meaning 
“child”, and Chutiya pi-éa “son”, contain no prefixes 
which appear elsewhere in their respective languages as 
causative formatives, these languages. either possess 
different elements for that purpose or else lacking any vaedixéd 
causative at all. 

In related groups the same is true. Thus, for instance, 
although possessing a causative prefix pe-, pi-, pa-, Mikir 
does not use tt with this word, which is there d-s6 or 59. 

this it begins to appear that the coincidence in form 
of the prefix in the Bodo word f‘-sa with the causative element 
may be due to phonetic convergence and not to original 
identity. It is hardly in keeping with the usual procedure of 
the Tibeto-Burman languages of this area to allow a causative 
formation to play the part of a substantive of this nature, 
these latter with much the greatest frequency being provided 





* Grierson, LSS. i, I, p, 63. CE Sten Konow, ZDMG., Ed. 56 (1902), 
p- 496. 

* L&l. ti, 1, p. 6. 

* Endle, Outline Grammar of the Kackari (Bara) Language, p. vi (Preface). 
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with pronominal prefixes, though this does not seem to be 
the case here. 

The second member of all these forms is, of course, related 
to Tibetan isa(-bo, mo)? “ offspring” in general, with which 
it is particularly significant that Tibetan bu “child”, 

son’, appears in combination in bu-tsa, bu-tsa “ children’s 
children ” > West. T. “ boy ”, Purig bii-ts@ ? “ son" 

Here the writer believes we may have the explanation of 
the Bodo prefix f-. The vowel interchange between 1 and 
is frequent in the Bodo languages,’ and also oceurs in Tibetan,* 
though it is perhaps legitimate to inquire whether the initial 
of the Bodo prefix does not rather verge towards a sonant (Vv), 
this especially in view of our, as yet, almost total lack of 
scientifically accurate phonetic transcriptions in this region. 

The varying forms of Dima-si ba-sé “ male child”, bi-si 
“female child ", probably arise from some such single eiataal 
as *hi-sd, the second member of which in the feminine has 
absorbed some vocalic gender suffix in uv, the influence of which 
the prefix has also felt, prefixes nearly always in this language 
showing a strong tendency towards vowel harmony with the 
following root. 

The weakness of the proposed equation, it must be frankly 
confessed, lies in the fact that the equivalence of mitial f 
in Bodo with Tibetan initial 6 has yet to be given 
corroboration. Until, however, the possibility of such an 


1 This form and its immediate Tibetan cognates the writer haa con- 
sidered on a previous occasion. See Language; Journal of the Linguistic 
Society of America, vol. iv (1928), p. 279. 

* Bailey's Sulaha ; Linguistic Studies from the Himalayas, Asiatic Society 
Monographs, xviii (1920), p. 42. 

® As, for instance, between the dialects of Dimi-si in the Hills and in 
the Plains. See Dundas, Outline Grammar and Dictionary of the Kachari 

‘In Abig(*)-m, pert. prign, fut. dbig, imp. jpig(s) and Abug(s)-pa, pect: 
pug, fut. dug, imp. pug’ ‘ to ating, to phere, to bore"; éib-pa and Jub-pa, 
perf. and imp, fubs “ to whisper ™ z Bbib{a)- -pa ond Abub(e)-pa, ae eae 
imp. pubs), fut. dbub' “ to put on a roof ” ; dbyig-pa and diyug-pa “ stick 
and others, 
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equation has been more thoroughly investigated than is at 
the present moment possible, the suggested basic identity of 
Bodo f‘-sd and Tibetan bu-tsa, bu-tsa, will perhaps not be too 
definitely countered, for, at least, it is strongly supported by 
the various forms of the Bodo Group in inttial 6 given above. 
Sruart N. WoLFENDEN. 


TA'RIKH-I FAKHRU'D-DIN MUBARAKSHAH 

In the introduction to his edition of Ta'’rikh-1 Fakhru'd- 
Din Mubarakshah (James G. Forlong Fund series) and im his 
article on ‘‘ The Genealogies of Fakhr-ud-Din ", contributed 
to the ‘Ajab Namah (pp. 392-413), Sir E. Denison Ross has 
endeavoured to give an account of the life and works of 
Muhammad b. Mansfir b. Sa‘id b. Abu’l-Faraj, the author 
of the above Ta’rikh, but it appears that he was not aware 
of the existence of another work by the same author, styled 
Adadbu'l-Mulak wa Kifayatu'l-Mamlik in Ethé’s Catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. in the India Office Library (column 1495), 
and named Addbu’'l-Harb wa'sh-Shuja'a in Rieu’s Catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. in the British Museum (vol. u, p. 487). 
This work was composed about a.m. 607 (a.p. 1210-11) 
and dedicated to the reigning Sultan Shamsu’d-Dunya wa‘d- 
Din Abu’l-Muraffar [ltutmish (f. 4a), who ruled at Delhi from 
an. 607 to 633 (a.p. 1210-35). 

The author makes frequent references to himself and his 
family in the body of this work. He traces his genealogy to 
Abi Bakr Siddigq on his father’s side, and to Sultan Mahmid 
of Ghazna through his great-crandmother, who was a princess 
of the Ghaznawid house (f. Tia). On f. 28) he says that his 
areat-grandfather, Abu'l-Faraj, was a friend and wazir of 
the Ghaznawid Sultan Abu’l-Muzaffar [brahim (a.m. 451-92, 
A.D. 1059-98), that he had been brought up with him, and 
that he had accompanied the Sultan to the fort of Na’l, 
probably during the period of his confinement m that fort 
prior to his accession to the throne. 

+ All references are to the India Office M.S. of Adibu ‘Il-Muliik. 
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The brief note about the life of this author grven by Rien 
(vol. ii, p. 488) is incorrect and misleading. The date of his 
death is not known with certainty. Sir H. Denison Ross gives 
4.H. 602 (a.p. 1205) on the authority of Ibnu’l-Athir (see 
‘Ajab Namah, p. 393), but this is Incorrect in view of the fact 
that the Ada@b was dedicated to Sultan [ltutmish, who came to 
the throne in a.H. 607. As the author was an old man when he 
composed this work, he must have died some time about 
this date. A careful study of Adétu'l-Mulik, 1 am sure, will 
reveal some more facts about the life of the author. 

M. Nazim. 


BOME NOTES ON OSTEARON A 

In the January number of this Journal (pp. 107-12) 
Dr. Cowley published two Aramaic Ostraka with translation 
and notes. Although the article is short, it shows the masterly 
hand of the editor of the Assuan Papyri. 

The first ostrakon (A.) is very interesting, although the 
meaning of the contents is not quite clear. Of special 
interest, it seems to me, is the name of the lady to whom 
the letter is addressed : mop. The first five words read 
‘> nnow mica tm osp con Sy. Dr. Cowley translates: 
“To my mother Kovelia: a blessing I send to you.” On 
p. 109 Cowley says: “The name seems to be new. It is 
no doubt Jewish.” But “Kovelia” gives no meaning. 
I suggest that Top Is to be read 3, and means 
~ Wait for Yah,” “Trust in Yah” (God), Cf. Psalm xxvii, v. 
ld: oon Sy mip (twice), and Psalm xxxvii, v. 34: [RD 
snot Spe; Proverbs, ch. xx, v. 22: os Te See also 
Isaiah, ch. xxv, v. 9: wy (twice), ch. xxxiii v. 2: 
WP 77; also Isaiah viii, 17; Jeremiah xiv, 22; Hosea xii, 
7. In the ostrakon the feminine form is used, “2, because 
the bearer of the name isa woman. “ Kayvi-]' Yah,” “ Wait 
for Yah,” “ Trust in Yah“ (God) is a beautiful name. The 
father, at the birth of the child, exclaims (addressing the 
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child): “Trust in Yah.” One of the ladies frequently 
mentioned in the Assuan Papyri was called >7myss (daughter 
of From). It seems to me that the name “Np which 
occurs In Jeremiah, xxix, 21, and Nehemiah xi, 7, and which 
is usually read 74 {p, should be read 7599. In the maseu- 
line form the "can be omitted : cf. -: ae. The mean- 
ing would also be: “ pai in Yah,” In Nehemiah x, 7, 
the name of the son of "5 y is (T8, and the name of 
his father is ~Tttyp. In Jeremiah xxix, 21, the name 
of the father of Wp is PPwy. A similar name ise 
(the name of the father of Nehemiah, Neh. i, 1, and x, 1}, 
which is to be read ssn and also means, “ Wait for 
Yah,” “ Trust in Yah.” 

foal yates oY3; in lines 3-4, it seems to me, is not “a friend 
of you”, but “ your benefactor’, “one who has done you 
good (a good deed, good deeds) ”. In late Hebrew (up to 
the present day) "5% Sy means “a man who does good 
deeds *’, “one ready to help other people’, “a benefactor "’. 
I think that “ your benefactor” (“a trend who has iedined 
you, or helps you ”) would give a better sense than “ a friend 
of you”. It may, indeed, be that OS"50 Sy refers to 
“ISM and not to 935) (see p. 109). 

“1, n |. 9, probably means “ he said emphatically". Cf. 
Rabbinic “3 “to decide”, “to make a decree”, “to 
command ” (see Levy, NHWB., part i, pp. 319 and 320). 

The meaning of lines 9-15 is perhaps this: The writer of 
the letter desires that his mother should tell 3553 that the 
people of his household did not act in accordance with his 
promise (or his instructions). 

Interesting are the pure Hebrew words 7272 (1. 1), om 
and gia (1. 13). 


SamMuUen. DacHEs. 
rd April, 1929. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RGVEDA 
X, 129, 5, AND VERSES OF AN ALLIED NATURE* 

It appears that a complete and convincing interpretation 
of Rgveda, x, 129, 5, has not been found so far. The verse 
has been either regarded as absurd and obscure, and, con- 
sequently, given up as an insoluble puzzle, or it has been simply 
translated with a meagre explanation, of the correctness of 
which, in most cases, the commentators themselves have not 
been sure at all. Whitney, in hie comments on Agveda, x, 129, 
while referring to this verse, says: “ But the next verse is 
still more unintelligible, no one has ever succeeded in putting 
any sense into it, and it seems so unconnected with the rest 
of the hymn that its absence is heartily to be wished.” * 
Bloomfield, after having translated the first four verses of 
the hymn, observes: “* The hymn continues with a mystical 
fifth stanza, which is obscure, and in any case unimportant.” 3 
More recently Professor Keith, after having explaimed the 
significance of the first four verses, calls the fifth “ a puzzle ”.* 
Deussen, Scherman, Ludwig, Oldenberg, Geldner, Hillebrandt, 
Grassmann, and Bergaigne have translated the verse and 
offered an explanation, which I shall consider presently. 

The verse in question is as follows :— 

Tiraécino vitkto raimir ésam adhah svid asid wpari svid 





Retodha dsan mahimdna dsant seadhd avastdt prayatih 
parastat. 


Before I offer any translation of the above verse, it will be 
proper to discuss the meaning of such important words in it 


1] want to acknowledge my thanks to Dr. E. J. Thomns, of the 
University Library, Cambridge, and Professor F. W. Thomas, of tho 
Oxford University, for having given me an opportunity to discuss the 
contents of this article with them before it is published in ite present 
form. Tam also very much obliged to Dr. E. J. Thomas for his valuable 
assistance in referring to the German and the French authors during the 
preparation of this paper. 

* Journal of the American Oriental Society, xi (1911), cix. 

® Religion of the Veda, p. 238. 

‘ Religion and Phil. of the Veda, ii, p. 436. 


~, 
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ns rasmih, esam, relodhdh, mahimanah, svadha, and prayatih. 


It is only by a consistent interpretation of all these terms that 
a correct rendering of the whole verse can be found. That the 
language of the verse is metaphorical has been admitted by 
all the scholars. The question is: “ What is the exact 
metaphor?” Various suggestions have been offered. 
According to Geldner, who follows Siyana’s commentary on 
a parallel passage in the Taittiriya Brihmana, radmih 
signifies “the inner eye of the highest Atman ”, which, like 
the rays of the sun, spread over the cneeenet Deussen,* 
and Scherman ? take the word to mean “ the inner eye of the 
sages "’, and so, according to them, the verse refers to an effort 
on the part of the sages to understand the universe. According 
to Oldenberg and Bergaigne, the word means “ the reins of a 
chariot”, and therefore the verse contains the metaphor of 
a car. Hillebrandt has suggested that raémih signifies an 
architect's cord, and hence the metaphor employed is that of 
a building. Ludwig simply translates the word as “ cord”. 
Now, while the word ragmih has been thus translated variously 
by the scholars, unfortunately none of them has shown in 
detail how the metaphors suggested by them are justifiable 
consistently with the use of such other important words in 








the verse as refodhah, mahimanah, svadha, and prayatih, 


and with the general import of the cosmogonic hymn to which 
it belongs, 

After a very careful comparative study of all the words 
used in the verse, I venture to suggest that 1t may be best 
interpreted in accordance with the many verses in the Rgveda, 
which describe the universe as a sacrifice, or as warp and woof, 
or, again, as both.* A study of such verses will show that in 
some of them there is to be found a double metaphor, that is 
to say, while the universe is described as a sacrifice, the 

1 Der Rigveda in Anawahl, ii, p. 215. 

* (each, der Phil,, i, 124, 195. 

2 Pail. Hymnen, 10. 


4 E.g. Rgveda, i, 164, 5, 50; x, 90, especially 15 and 16; x, 114, 68; 
x, 130, 1 and 2; alao Atharvo, 1,5; x, 8, 37 and 38; xiii, 6 and 7. 
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sacrifice, in its turn, is described as warp and woof. Con- 
sequently, the language of these verses is ambiguous, and 
contains what m logic would be called analogous terms— 
words with different and yet similar meanings, so as to be 
applicable to the various conceptions contamed in the 
metaphors, Illustrations of these will be given presently, 
but, in order to understand the metaphorical language com- 
pletely, it is necessary first to see the details of the imagery 
implied in the metaphors. Let us consider how a sacrificial 
performance begins and then how it is carried on. It will 
appear that the first cause of a sacrifice is a desire—kima— 
on the part of the sacrificer to achieve, by its means, some 
object, and that this is usually the obtaining of progeny— 
prajd.' The next step is to employ the services of competent 
priests, who prepare the sacrificial altar in accordance with the 
prescribed measurements and collect the requisite materials. 
All the arrangements being complete, the performance of the 
sacrifice begins, and the following items constitute the whole 
function: (i) the sacrificial altar, and the area around it: 
(il) the sacrificers ; (ii) the oblation, the articles to be offered ; 
(iv) the fathers, or manes, and gods, who are supposed to be 
present as recipients of the oblations ; (v) the act of offering, 
which consists of the movements of the hand in picking up 
the oblations and throwing them into fire by stretching it 
forward, and also the chanting of the Vedie hymns accom- 
panied with the movements of the hand indicative of the 
accents in recitation. Now while the metaphor or sacrifice 
is used to describe the creation and the working of the universe, 
as we shall see presently, the metaphor of a loom is sometimes 
employed to deseribe both the sacrifice and the universe. This 


metaphor is applicable to sacrifice because of the common idea _ 


of preparing a ground for work, outlines, both of the sacrificial 
area and the warp and woof, formed by the stretching of a 


Cf. Bhagavadgita, iii, 10 :— 
Sahayapiah prajgah arated purovies prajapatih, 
Anens prasovisyadhram esa vo ‘atrimtabimadhwk 


- 
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eord or thread, which are to be filled up as the work progresses, 
and also because of the similar physical movements, forward 
and backward, both in the performance of a sacrifice and the 
working of a loom. Those who have performed a sacrifice, 
or have seen it performed in the traditional manner, know how 
the hand of the sacrificer moves forward and backward both 
in throwing oblation into the fire and in chanting the Vedic 
hymns. That is why the Rg. and the Sima verses have some- 
times been spoken of as shuttles. For example, in Reveda, x, 
150, 1, we find the description of a sacrifice prepared by the 
spreading of threads by a hundred divine priests: Yo yajiio 
visvatas tantubhis tata ekadatam devakarmebhir dyatah, and 
in it the fathers are said to weave forward and backward: 
ime vayanti pitaro ya dyayuh pra vaydipavayetydsate tate. 
Further, in the second verse of the same hymn it is said that 
the Sama hymns were made the shuttles for the purpose of 
weaving cloth in the form of a sacrifice: sdmani cakrus 
fasardni otave, on which Siyana comments: ofave vayandya 
yayidkhyam vastram otum tasaraéni tiryak sarani tirascina- 
strani cakruh. This favourite metaphor of warp and woof, 
as found in such cosmogonic hymns of the Vedas, has found 
its way right through the Upanisads? into the semi- 
philosophical literature of Indian vernaculars, into popular 
ballads sung by itinerant Indian mendicants, and by women 
at work in fields or at the grinding stones. 

Now when the metaphor of a sacrifice, or of warp and woof, 
is employed to describe the creation and the working of the 
universe, the real explanation of the verses containing such an 
imagery lies in exactly determining the various factors 
involved in the cosmic sacrifice, or the cosmic loom. The 
words themselves, for example, even in the verse under 
discussion, are familiar enough ; it is their significance which 
presents a difficulty. The questions to be answered are: 
Who are kavayah, who are described as stretching a cord or 

' Siyana, in his commentary, accepta the other meaning of shuttles also. 

* Brb. ui, 8; iv, 2, 4; Chand. vii, 25; Muad, ii, 2, 11. 

29, 
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threads? What is a cord, or threads, which 1s said to be 
stretched or spread out ; and what do these threads represent 
when they are mentioned as seven in number? What ts 
the oblation, and what is the act of offering ! 

While keeping the above questions in view, 1 would now 
take up Rgveda, x, 129, 5, and i, 164, 5, and show that it 1s 
the above-mentioned metaphors which they contain. With 
regard to the first of these, it 1s to be noted that it is a verse 
which belongs to a distinctly cosmogonic hymn, The fact 
that in the first four verses of the hymn there is no apparent 
indication of the metaphor of sacrifice, or of warp and woof, 
is probably the reason why the presence of it in this verse has 
not been suspected by the commentators. However, it will 
appear that this metaphorical conception, which 1s 80 
intimately and frequently associated with the cosmogonic 
ideas in the Vedas, has not been absent from the mind of the 
author of this verse, and it is in this fifth verse that it actually 
finds an expression. In the first place, the name of the seer, 
which very often forms an index to the theme of a hymn, is 
significant. It is Prajapati Paramesthin, the Great Sacrificer, 
the Lord of Creatures. The idea of sacrifice, and with it the 
idea of creation, is present in the very name of the seer of 
the hymn. Further, every single important word of the verse, 
which fortunately has its parallel in other hymns, clearly shows 
that this verse is not one all by itself, but that it is akin in 
meaning to other verses, which distinctly contain the metaphor 
of a sacrifice, orof warpand woof. Inthe preceding verse we 
find a mention of desire—hama—as the first creative impulse,’ 
and im the present one the actual creation of the universe, as 
the result of that kama, is described. The pronoun esam 
the verse naturally refers to kavayah in the preceding one, and 
means sages or priests. The word kewi has been often used in 
aimilar hymns for those who stretch a cord or thread. For 
example, in Rgveda, i, 164, 5, it is said that the kavis spread 
out seven threads for warp and woof—septa tantiin vilannire 

1 bimas tad ogre samovoriata adhi manaso refah prathamam yad dail. 
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kavayo otava i. In Rqveda, x, 114, 6, we again find the kavis 
as having prepared (measured) the sacrifice: yajiam vimaya 
kavayo manisa. Similarly, in the verse under consideration 
we have firascino vifata rasmir esdm, and, the word kavayah 
having been used in the preceding verse, there is not the 
slichtest doubt that the pronoun egam refers to the priests, 
who are mentioned here in connection with the preparation 
of sacrifice, just as they are in the texts quoted above. Now 
the fact that their cord is said to be stretched crosswise both 
below and above shows that the reference is to the measuring 
and the making of the outlines of the sacrificial area, just as 
the stretching of a cord or threads does In some other verses, 
for example, in x, 130, 1: yo yajiio visvatas tantubhis tatah, 
and in Atharva, xii,6: tatra tantum paramesthi tatan. The 
other alternative meanings of ragmiA, for mstance, “ the ray 
of the inner eye,” as Geldner, Deussen, and Scherman have 
suggested; or, again, as “the reins of a chariot”, as 
Oldenberg and Bergaigne have interpreted, do not evidently 
suit the context, for the other words in the verse, as we shall 
see presently, conclusively show that it is the metaphor of a 
sacrifice that has been employed here. The fact that the 
rasmiA 15 said to be stretched crosswise, and that the verse 
contains a reference to above and below, renders it impossible 
that the ray of the eye is meant, for a ray of the eye cast 
crosswise would not see the contrast of above and below. 
Similarly, there is not the slightest trace im the verse of the 
idea of a chariot, which is usually mentioned when it is meant. 
The idea of an architect’s cord, as Hillebrandt has suggested, 
would not be out of place in this particular verse, but it is 
to be remembered that the metaphor employed is that of the 
preparation of a sacrificial altar, and not that of a building, 
and that the outlines marked by the stretching of the cord 
present the appearance of warp and woof, and thus the 
metaphor of a loom is also implied, What sense would 
retodhah, mahimanah, svadha, and prayatth make if the 
metaphor of a building is supposed to be present here? 
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On the other hand, it will be presently seen that these terms 
admit of quite a consistent interpretation m accordance with 
the metaphor of a sacrifice, Having said in the first line of the 
verse that the priests prepared the sacrificial altar by stretching 
their cord for marking the outlines, it is stated in the next line 
that fathers (retedhah) and gods (mahimanah) were present 
there, as they are believed to be at a sacrifice. That retodhah 
means ‘“‘ impregnators " or “ fathers ” no one would question. 
The word mahimanah has been used in several other verses of 
the Rgveda,! and it either means “ mighty forces" i the 
abstract, or “ gods” in the concrete. However, its use in 
Rgveda, x, 114, 7, distinctly in connection with the idea of 
sacrifice, is significant for our purpose. The text is: 
caturdaga anye mahimédno ‘sya tam dhirah vacd pranayanti 
sapta, which is thus interpreted by Sayana : asya yajfiaripasya 
paramdatmano ‘nye caturdaéa samkhyakah mahimano vibhiitayah 
bhavanti, etc. That asya here refers to sacrifice is beyond doubt, 
for we have the very word yajiia in the immediately preceding 
verse: yajiam vimaya kavayo manisd (x, 114, 7,6), where the 
other words also are equally interesting and suggestive for 
their parellelizm in language and meaning. In Rgveda, i, 
164, 50, we find mahimanah, evidently in the sense of gods : 
te ha nadkam mahimanah sacanta, and this has been repeated 
in Rgveda, x, 90, 16, where, again, the metaphor of a sacrifice 
is distinctly present. So these references establish beyond 
doubt that the word mahimanah has significance in connection 
with the idea of a sacrifice, and that it means gods ; for even 
when it has an abstract meaning the large number, which 1s 
mentioned in connection with it, strongly suggests that it is 
the gods that are meant. A mention of the presence of fathers 
and gods is the most natural thing in the description of a 
sacrifice, and the same we find here. Next follows svadha 
avastit, prayatih parastat, which phrases have presented the 
greatest difficulty to the commentators, and it is only vague 





1 For example, i, 164, 50; x, , 16; x, Ll4, 7 and 6. 
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translations of the words that have been given, the greatest 
pity being that even Saéyana, who has rightly interpreted the 
words in connection with sacrificial conceptions elsewhere, 
has missed the exact metaphor here, although he sees the sense 
of passivity in svadhd, and that of “ activity” im prayatih, 
when he interprets them as “the objects to be enjoyed” 
(bhogyah) and “the enjoyers” (bhokiarah) respectively. 
Now svadha, which has been used elsewhere also, and is quite 
a familiar word in connection with a sacrifice, usually means 
either oblation, especially that of Soma, or the utterance at a 
sacrifice called svadhakara. In Rgveda, ix, 113, 10, we have 
svadhd ca yatra triptigea, where Sayana translates svad/d as 
annam, svadhakarena va datiam annam. So there is no 
difficulty in interpreting the word, in the present verse also, 
in the sense of oblation, The other word is prayatth, which 18 
used in two other verses of the Rgveda, i, 109, 2, and 1, 126, 5 
and means “ offering”, which word I choose for translating 
it in order to express the sense of activity or action implied in 
it, and to distinguish it from svadha@, which has the sense of 
passivity. asin while svadh@ would mean “the objects 
offered * or “to be offered”, prayatih would signify “the 
sie atas®. In Roveda, i, 109, 2, we have athd somasya 
prayatt yuvabhyam indrigni stomam janayami navyam, 
where prayatih ts used in the dual number, and has been 
translated by sare as “the act of offering”, somasya 
prayatt abhigulasya somasya praddnena, This use of progotsh 
in the two verdes would lend support to the view that the word, 
as used in the verse under consideration, is derived from the 
root yat and not from yam as Oldenberg would have it. Thus 
the fourth part of the verse means that the oblation was below, 
that is to say, it was placed upon the ground, and the act of 
offering was above, that is to say, it was carried on above 
(the sacrificial ground), This also explains the meaning of 
“ stretching forth ” or “ effort" implied in the word prayatth, 
which has been noticed by some scholars + but has remained 
1 CL. Whitney, JAOS. xi (1911), eix. 
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unexplained so far. With regard to the meaning of avastéat 
and parastaf there cannot be any difference of opinion, and 
so they need not be discussed here. 

The meaning of the verse as a whole, in its metaphorical 
sense, would thus be that the priests prepared the sacrificial 
altar by stretching their cord crosswise, both below and above ; 
that fathers and gods were present there; and that while 
the oblation was placed on the sacrificial ground, the act of 
offering was carried on above! This, it will be found, makes 
a complete description of a sacrificial performance. 

The next thing to be considered is the cosmogonic 
significance of the metaphor. Who are the kavis in the cosmic 
sacrifice? What does the stretching of the cord stand for! 
What are svadhad and prayatih with reference to the universe ? 

The first point is about the identity of the kavis, who, here, 
and in Raveda, i, 164, 5, are said to spread a cord and threads, 
respectively. In this particular verse we find a mention of 
above and below in connection with the stretching of the cord, 
and in the other seven threads are said to have been stretched 
by the kavis for warp and woof, The number of kavia is not 
mentioned here. Now, by a very careful and comparative 
study of these and the other verses, where there is a reference 
to kavis, I have come to the conclusion that the word, as used 
in these verses, denotes the Rbhus. I do not know of any 
other alternative interpretation, and so I shall simply give 
reasons In support of my own. Firstly, the Rbhus have been 
distinctly referred to as kavis in Atharva, vi, 47, 6: idam 
irfiyam savanam kavinadm plena ye camasam airayanta, where 
Séyana rightly comments: frliyam savanakhyam karma 
kavinam krantadarsandnam ybhhiindm svabhitam ta eva 
iv, 35, 4, their work is referred to as that of kavis: kum mayah 
sviccamasa esa asa yam kavyena caturo vicakra. The fact that 





* The prose order of the verse will be sa follows: Heim tiradcine vilaio 
rasmif adhah seid dsid, upori avid dei; refodhah daan, mahimanah dean ; 
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the Rbhus are regarded as skilful workmen rightly entitles 
them to the title of kavi, and we find that it has actually been 
used for them in the above verses. Secondly, in Rgveda, iv, 
$4, 9, the Rbhus are described as dividing the universe into 
the heaven and the earth: ye rdhag rodasi, which, according to 
Bayana, means ye ca rodasi dyavaprthivyavpdhak prthak 
cakruli, “ those who separated the heaven and the earth,” 
and this conception accords go well with the deseription of the 
above and below in the verse under consideration. Evidently 
the reference to above and below signifies the division of the 
world into the heaven and theearth. Thirdly, the Rbhus have 
also been called the fashioners of a sacrifice in Rgveda, ui, 
i4, 12, adkvaram atastha, which, according to Sayana, means 
rtvijah imam asmadiyam adhvaram atastha akurvan, and thus 
it will appear that the name Aavayah, as applied to the 
Rbhus, would be suitable both with reference to the preparing 
of a sacrifice and the dividing of the earth and the heaven. 
The next question is the cosmological significance of the 
stretching of a cord or threads, raémih or tantuh, the tantus 
being sometimes mentioned as seven in number, as in Rgveda, 
i, 164, 5. It is clear that in the metaphors both of sacrifice 
and warp and woof the idea meant to be expressed by the 
stretching of a cord and threads is the preparation of outlines, 
which are to be filled up as the work progresses, The question 
is: What do these outlines mean with reference to the 
universe? The explanation of this metaphor occurred to me 
as I was reading that little dialogue between Gairgi and 
Yajiiavalkya in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, in which she 
asks him a question in words, which forthwith remind one of 
such = of the Rgveda as we have been considering here. 
She asks: yad tirdhvam Yajiavalkya divo yadavak prihiwya 
soduentars dyavd prihivi ime sed bhitam ca bhavacea bhavis- 
yaccetyacaksate kasmins tadotam ca protam ceti, “ Q, 
Yajnavalkya, that which is above the sky, that which 1s 
beneath the earth, that which is between the two, the sky and 
the earth, these which the people call the past, the present, 
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and the future, across what is that woven warp and woof? ™ 
Yajnavalkya says in answer that it is space across which all 
this Is woven warp and woof; and on being asked further 
as to across what space 1s woven, in its turn, he says that it is 
woven across the Imperishable—akgara. Now these questions 
and answers clearly show that it is the divisions of time and 
space that form the warp and woof of the world, and these 
ultimately depend upon the self, which is the uniting factor. 
The seven threads which are mentioned as stretched for warp 
and woof, would thus appear to signify these same distinctions, 
viz. the three divisions of place : above, middle, and below ; 
and the three divisions of time: past, present and future; 
and space; the distinctions of time being also evidently 
conceived in terms of spatial imagery. This very conception 
is to be found distinctly also in Atharva, x, 8, 57 and 38, the 
language of which is so suggestive and parallel to the texts 
of the verses that we have been considering, and to that of the 
dialogue, that I would be justified in quoting them here 
m toto. The verses are as follows :-— 

Yo widyit siitram vitatam yasminn otah prajd imah, 

Sitram sittrasya yo vidyit sa vidyat Brahmanam mahat. 

Vedaham siitram vitatam yasminn otah praja imah, 

Siiram sitrasygham veda atho yad Brahmanam mahat. 

Translation :— 

* One who would know the stretched thread across which 
these creatures are woven ; one who would know the thread 
of this thread, it is he who would know the great Brahmana.” 

“ I know the stretched thread across which these creatures 
are woven, I know the thread of this thread, hence (1 know) 
that which is great Brahmans.” 

Thus it will be seen that the stretching of the thread repre- 
sents the warp and woof of the universe, and this, in its turn, 
signifies the divisions of time and space, in which all the 
ieiiigs live, move, and have their being. In Rgveda, i, 164, 5, 
the seven threads of warp and woof refer to all these 
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distinctions, and in Rgveda, x, 129, 5, the stretching of the 
cord evidently refers to the divisions of space, the metaphor 
being employed only partially in order to suit the other 
metaphor of sacrifice, where only the dimensions of space are 
relevant. 

The first line of the verse will therefore mean that space 
was divided into the upper and the lower regions—the heaven 
and the earth." 

The words refodhah and mahimadnah, as has been shown, 
mean fathers and gods respectively ; and this meaning will 
hold good with reference to both a sacrifice and the universe. 
It may be noted, however, that the word retodhadh has been 
several times used in the Agveda in the sense of rain, 
parjanyah,* which has been compared for its productive energy 
to a bull. The meaning, however, of a generating agency 
remains unchanged. So it is said in the verse that there were 
fathers and gods, 

Lastly, there is said to be svadha below and prayatih above. 
In the cosmological sense, sveadhad would stand for the products 
- of nature, especially water and other juices corresponding 
to the Soma drink in a sacrifice, which the word usually 
signifies; and prayatih for the atmospheric activity of the 
heavenly bodies. In Rgveda, iii, 22, 3, and ni, 55, 6, Agna 
has been addressed as the sun in the upper regions (parastd?), 
and the same conception is repeated in Satapatha, vii, 1, 23, 
where it is said: agne yat te dim varea wi, ddityo va sya divi 
vareah, “O, Agni, what splendour is thine in the heaven— 
his splendour in the heaven doubtless is the sun.” In 
Satapatha, vil, 1, 22, we have the following significant passage : 

“ This is the Agni wherein Indra taketh the Soma juice, for 
the Girhapatya hearth is this (terrestrial) world, and the 
Soma juice 1s the waters: Indra thus took up the waters in 
this world ;—into his belly, craving it,—for the belly is the 





' CE Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, ii, p. 436. 
* Eg. v, 69, 2, and vii, 103, 6. 
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centre.” 1 In Satapatha, vil, 1, 24, also we find a mention of 
the waters approaching the fire. The idea in all such passages 
seems to be that like the Soma juice drunk up by Indra, the 
waters and juices on the earth are absorbed up by the heat of 
the sun. The return of the same to the earth im the form of 
rain would complete the act of cosmic sacrifice, but I have 
not been able to trace definitely an expression of thia last 
conception in any of the hymns, although we know that the 
sending down of waters is not outside the sphere of Indra's 
activities, In this connection the text of the Satapatha 
quoted above is very suggestive, for it says that the 
Garhapatya hearth is this terrestrial world, and the Soma 
Juice is the waters, and that Indra took up the waters in this 
world. 

The cosmological meaning of the whole verse will, therefore, 
be that the world was divided into the heaven and the earth ; 
there were fathers and gods; the nature was below, and the 
atmospheric forces were above. 

As regards Deussen's suggestion that, in the first line of 
the verse, a mention of the stretching of the cord indicates 
a perception by the seers of the division of reality into the 
phenomenal (which is above), and the real (which is below)— 
a distinction so well-known in the philosophy of the German 
philosopher Kant—I would say that it is extremely improbable 
that this notion was present in the mind of the author of the 
verse, for it is neither consistent with the context of the next 
line of the verse, nor with that of this particular hymn, nor, 
again, with the usual conceptions of cosmogony as found in 
the other hymns of the Vedas, 

Sdyana’s explanation is no more convincing. He takes 
raémuh to mean the created universe, h@ryavergah, and says 
that it was spread out so quickly like the rays of the rising 
sun that 1t could not be determined which portion of the 
universe was created first, and hence the query: “ Was it 


* Eggeling’s translation (SAE.). 
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in the middle, below, or above?”! Esdm he explains as 
avidlyd-kama-karmanam, “ of those whose action was prompted 
bri agnorands and desire.” Hurttier, Rep according to him, retodhah 
means “souls, the enjoyers”’, and mahimanah the “ objects 
to be enjoyed “. Svadha, = to him, signifies eatable 
things, annam, it being symbolic of the objects to be enjoyed ; 
and these are called inferior (avasfat), as distinguished 
from the enjoyers, prayatih, who are superior (parastat). 
Now, on reading Sayana’s commentary, one cannot help 
wondering how he could possibly translate the above- 
mentioned words in the way he has done. It is evident that 
while commenting upon this verse he has not taken into 
consideration the parallel use of the various words in the other 
verses, and has been carried away by the conceptions of the 
enjoyer and the enjoyed as they are to be promimently found 
in the later philosophical literature. The translation of 
avasiat as “ inferior” and of parasta! as “ swperior ” will be 
seen to be altogether out of place here, as certainly there is 
no indication in the verse, or in the hymn, that the notion of 
such a contrast could have been present in the mind of tts 
author. 
JWaLA PRASAD. 


VIRGILIUS CORDUBENSIS 
* He who knows something ought to reveal it. Knowledge kept 
aut of sight is of no value."—Vimoamivs Conpunensis. 

Virgilius Cordubensis is the name of a philosopher and 
necromancer of Cordova, whose work, Philosophia, is claimed 
to have been translated from Arabic into Latin at Toledo 
in the year 1290.2 Nothing is known of this author outside 
the above work, and very little attention has been accorded 

t Tt might be noted here that the word srid used by itself does not always 
imply a query. It also means “ verily" or “ indeed”. 

1 The text of the Philosophia reade: “ Istum librum com posit 
Virgilius Philosophus Cordubensis in Arabico, et fuit tranalatus de Arabioo 
in Latinum tn civitate Toletana, a.o. 1290," 
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it. In the eighteenth century Feijoo,’ Sarmiento," and Andrés # 
Were interested in the Philosophia, but it was not until the 
text was edited by Gotthold Heine in 1848 * that serious 
notice was paid to it. Valentine Rose," Comparetti,* and 
Bonilla * have dealt with the work since then, and the two 
latter have challenged ita authenticity. It is in view of their 
criticism that the present writer ventures to take the advice 
of Virgilius Cordubensis himself by testing the validity of their 
strictures, 

The earliest codex of the Philosophia is in the library of the 
Cathedral at Toledo, and dates from the second half of the 
fourteenth century, Taking the work at its face value, that 
it was translated into Latin in the year 1290 at Toledo, it 
would appear that the original Arabic work must have been 
written prior to the capture of Toledo by the Christians in 
1085, seeing that the treatise refers to students from Morocco 
(Merochitani) studying there,* and also because quite half of 
the names of the magistri in astrology, necromancy, and similar 
arta, are of Arabian origin. 

Comparetti urges that the translator could not have been 
4 Moor, and that he certainly did not know much about 
Arabic or he would not have called his Arab author Virgilius 
and made him a contemporary of Seneca, Avicenna, Averroés, 
and Al-Zhazali.* He suggests that the author was a charlatan 

' Biblioteca de Autores Eepaiioles, vi, 370-81. 

* Memorios para la Historia de la Poesia eostellana, i, 252. 

* Del? origine e progressi ¢ dello stato attuale d’ogni letteratura. 

* Bibliotheca anecdoforum, Leipsic, 1848. 

* Hermes, viii, 327. 

* Virgilio nel medio evo (1872). 

? Historia de la Filosofia Expafiola (1908). 

* The Marochitant are usually mentioned with those from “ beyond the 
sea (ulframarini), and they are distinct from the Saraceni, who appear 


to be the Arab philosophers from the East,’ as anin distinct from those of 
Al-Andalus proper (Andalici), 

* Virgilins says: “ Isti erant philoaophi et magistri Hispaniae . . . 
Chartaginensea erant septem, Cordubenses erant quingue, scilicet nos 
Virgilins et Seneca et Avicena et Aben Royz et Algncel, . . . Omnes isti 
philosophi erant tempore nostro conjuncti in studio Cordubensi et aliqui 
legebant de suis acientiis ct aliqui non.” Heine, 241. 
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who took the name of Virgilius and simulated Arabian learning 
in order to be looked wpon as an authority. Comparetti even 
takes Amador de los Rios to task for accepting what he calls 
the “ fabulous notices * of Virgilius concerning the professors 
of the ars nofaria, necromancy, etc. Further he gives the 
opinion of the Orientalist, Moritz Steinschneider, com- 
municated to him privately, that he had doubts whether the 
work was earlier than Raimond de Pennaforte (fl. 1232). 

Bonilla, who gives extracts from Virgilius, suggests that the 
author was a Toletan ecclesiastic who was influenced by the 
writings of Michael Seot (d. c. 1232), and indicates a similar 
type of literature im such works as Sendebar, Flores de 
Filosophia, and Libro de los Doze Sabios.* 

These objections to the authenticity of the Philosophia 
of Virgilms Cordubensis cannot be passed over lightly, 
although care has to be exercised in not taking too much for 
granted. First of all, it must be remembered that Comparetti 
is dealing with the legendary material which became attached 
to the name of Publius Virgilius Maro, the poet (d. 19 B.c.), 
and he looks upon the Philosophia of the later Virgilius 
Cordubensis as an outcome of that legend. On the other hand, 
is it not equally probable that the Pialosophia, mstead of 
being the production of a charlatan trading on the name of the 
legendary necromantic Virgilius Maro, and the obsession for 
Arabian “ learning", is rather a work of independent origin 
which simply contributed to give further vitality to the 
legend ? Do we not see a similar sort of thing in the case of 
Bishop Virgilius of Salzburg (d. 784), whose somewhat 
extraordinary opinions also appear to have become attached 
to the name of Virgilius Maro, and also contributed to the 
legend ? 

Comparetti's criticism that the translator was not a Moor 
does not touch the question at all. Nearly all the translators 


1 Comparett, ii, 05-6, 
* Bonilla y San Martin, i, 300. 
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from Arabic into Latin were Europeans racially.’ That the 
translator should call the author Virgilius, a purely Latin 
name, does not, in itself, allow us to question his knowledge 
of Arabic. To do this we require to know what the original 
name was in Arabic, how the original translator rendered it, 
and what are the copyists’ variations, There is no reason for 
supposing that an Arabic original is unlikely, seemg that we 
have the example of Hunain ibn Ishaq being Latinized as 
JEneas, to say nothing of Faraj ibn Salim appearing as 
Faragut, with Farachi, Fararius, Ferraris, and Franchinus 
aa Variations. 

The arguments based on the so-called “ contemporaries ” 
of Virgilms Cordubensis are more cogent. Only Seneca 
(d. 65) and Averroés (d. 1198) were Cordobans, whilst neither 
Avicenna (d, 1037) nor Al-Ghazali (d. 1111) ever saw Spain, 
Needless to say, an Arab author could not have penned these 
lines about his “ contemporaries ”, and similarly, if the author 
was a Toletan ecclesiastic, as Bonilla suggests, what about 
the inclusion of Seneca? Is not the passage a mere gloss 
that has crept into the text ?* If the author was a Toletan 
ecclesiaatic, he certainly managed to keep his religion out of 
the Philosophia with an astuteness that does not comport 
with his inept inclusion of Seneca. 

Certainly no Arabic original of the Philosophia is known 
to us, but the same objection could be urged against dozens 
of Latin works translated from the Arabic. Toledo was long 
famous as the seat of Arabian science, undoubtedly from the 
time of the Amir Yahya al-Ma'miin (d. 1074), through the 
period of Archbishop Raymund (fl. 1125-51), to Alphonso X 
(1252-84), and even later. Would it have been possible to 








‘ The one outstanding name to the contrary is that of the Jew, Faraj ibn 
dlim, 

* Anignorant Latin glossator and o later scribe might very well have been 
jointly responsible for the “ contemporaries’. Batman (Hatman wppon 
Bartholome, London, 1582) says that Avicenna lived in Spain, and that he 
belonged to the twelfth century! Latin authors also considered Al- Riazi 
{ Rhazes) to be a Roman ! 
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have palmed off a apurious work with learned Arabs and Jews 
on the spot only too eager to detect the fraud? At any rate, 
whether the Philosophia is genuine or not, the criticisms of 
Comparetti and Bonilla do not shake its authenticity to any 
extent. Certainly the philosophy of Virgilms Cordubensis 
eomes from Arabic and Rabbinic sources, and his work can 
scarcely be classed in the same category as those indicated 
by Bonilla. 
H, G. Farmer. 
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(1) Hindi, Urdu bhai and bhai, P). vai or vat and pai or pra. 
The words bhdt and wai differ widely from bhai and pra, but 
I do not think the difference has ever been pointed out. bhat 
and pr.@ mean brother or cousin, and imelude, of course, 
brother in trade, nation, or religion. bhai and vai, on the other 
hand have nothing to do with brother; they are not even 
confined to males. The two Pj. words do not resemble each 
other in sound. 6a and vai mean my good fellow, my good 
woman, my good man. They are constantly used by husband 
to wife, by master or mistress to servant, by parents to 
children, by friend to friend. They imply familiarity, and 
suggest that the person spoken to is inferior, or at least not 
superior, in rank. A servant would not use it to a master or 
a wife to a husband. 

bhai and vdt do not take the stress though they can begin 
a sentence, Of particular interest is the difference of initial 
letter in Pj. pa or pr. d and vai or vat. In Pj. it 1s generally 
enclitic, and therefore the initial Sk. bh becomes not p, as 
for bh-, but v. ore. The change of v, to v is due to absence 
of stress. 

(2) Platt’s Dictionary gives the word Ailnad two meanings, 
“shake” and “become familiar”. I would make the 
suggestion that they should be given as separate words. 
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hil- “ shake * used to be Aal-. Thus Mir Asar, writing 1 

makes halna rhyme with ealnad. In Dakani Urdu to-day the 
word is halnd, and in Pj. it is Aallnd, or alland. The other word 
always has i, and in Pj. has a cerebral /, nd “ become 
accustomed ” or “ familiar.” 

(3) Pj. .all and ,al, Unfortunately both the large Pj. 
dictionaries fail to distinguish /] from |; they thus obscure 
many interesting differences. Thus all “a plough”, plur. 
alld (Sk. halya), is fem. and has alveolar !: ,al a yoke“ (of 
ploughing oxen) (Sk. Aala-), is mase. and has cerebral |. 

di‘ ald dai kha‘ is a well with enough land for two pairs of 
oxen to plough. The word for ploughman (Sk. Adlika-) 
is like this second word. It is ,a/i, not ali or ,alli. The 
verb to plough is ,al vd‘nd, not all wi‘nd. 





(4) PHonetics 
(a) The werd = ind Fr 
T have always written the word in this way, feeling that the 


pronunciation shing’ was the best approximation for 
a European. It is perhaps advisable, in the interests of 
accuracy, to indicate the exact pronunciation. The chief 
thing to avoid is sheena (shina). The i is a retracted variety 
of the 7 heard in long syllables in Urdu, Pj., and Sina. It is 
almost the Russian [4] m [bit] “to be”: more advanced 
than the normal Russian sound, and is quite short. 

#18 a retracted sh, slightly further back than the sh element 
in English “try. # ts an ordinary cerebral n with strike 
point behind the teeth ridge. 


(6) The Prefixes pre- and post- in Phonetics 
These prefixes are common in words like prepalatal, post- 
dental, postalveolar, and would be useful if there were agree- 
ment about their meaning. Unfortunately they are used in 
two mutually contradictory senges, and every writer assumes 
that his own meaning is attached to them by others, The 
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question is whether, e.¢., prepalatal is a subdivision of palatal 
or not. | use prepalatal to mean “in front of the palate ”, 
not “on the anterior part of the palate"; and postalveolar 
to mean “behind the alveolar position”, not “‘on the 
posterior part" of it. This seems to me to correspond with 
the medical use of pre- and post-, and to be correct. So 
“ prechristian ' means not in the early part of the Christian 
era, but before the Christian era, One or two authors, however, 
employ the prefixes in the contrary sense. My object in 
writing this note is not to insist on my opinion, but to mention 
the two meanings and to point out that owing to the confusion, 
unless we define our terms, we shall not be understood 





(c) Comparison of Sounds in Different Languages 


In describing an unwritten language we often have to 
compare its sounds with those of a written one, but we must 
avoid comparing things which are on different planes. 
If l compare Urdu or Panjabi words and sounds with those of, 
say, Lahndi or Sina, I must not compare written words with 
unwritten sounds wnless I am quite certain of the 
pronunciation represented by the former. 

The writing of Indian languages, whether in their own 
character or in Roman letters, is not phonetic. Thus we are 
told that in Urdu d is pronounced like win “ but". Actually 
that is one out of seven pronunciations, all perfectly common, 
viz. approximately the vowel sounds in (1) far, (2) bang, 
(3) attempt (first vowel), (4) gone, (5) men, (6) but, and (7) 
complete omission. The same speaker will habitually employ 
the whole seven. Yet people talk of the sound of d. 

Again, Urdu speakers will say wo Aati mere sat sat aa “that 
elephant came with me”, but the omission of an aspirate 
in an unwritten language is treated as something remarkable. 

When we say, as I have done myself, that the vowels of 
certain unwritten languages vary a great deal, we must not 
suggest that the fact is unusual, or forget how much 
variation (concealed by fixed spelling) there is in the 


JRAS, JULY 1929. 39 
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pronunciation of vowels in the literary languages of India ; 
and if we compare them we must compare actual sounds in 
both cases. There is a surprising amount of confusion about 
the sounds of well-known languages, and the pronunciation 
of many words is very different from what is supposed. 

T. Graname Batey. 
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When thirty years ago, in the summer of 1898, I began to 
study Kaémiri in a lovely village 20 miles from Srinagar, 
my teacher being a city Muhammadan, | noticed that in 
certain words he used r, while the villagers regularly said yr, 
as qur, qur “ horse’; yir, yar “ hither”; while in others 
both alike said r, as karwn “do”; vara vara “ carefully *. 
There was no variation in this usage; a villager never by 
accident put r into a word with r. Subsequent. visita to 
Kaémir confirmed not only the fact of diversity between city 
ca village, but also the regularity of it. 

In the Festgabe Hermann Jacofi, 1925, Professor R. L. 
Turner, following up some statements of mine in Bull, 8.0. sie 
iii, 2, 382, suggests that MI -d- >-f- in village Kasmir 
In support of this opinion, with which I entirely agree, I 
submit a lst of words taken from the village language. In 
only two of them do we find an unexpected r; both these are 
connected with cooking, doubtless loanwords from Brahmans: 
kray “ cauldron”, Pj. mara t: krish “ spoon ", Pj. kapchd. 

Noteworthy is borun eject “, in which we have a cerebral 
as we expect, but, contrary to Fale, it is y instead of d. 

In khiir® “ heel” we expect r, for we have it Pj., Lahndi, 
and Sina, but we might easily have got 7 from the other root. 
In view of the r in Aarwn “ fall”, we must either reconsider 
the tentative equation of Aarwn with H. sarnd, or conclude 
that it 1s a loanword. 
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For “ myrrh” the Kaémiri Dictionary, edited by Sir George 
Grierson, gives (but with a question mark) the strange word 
mur—strange because the Pandits cannot say 7; moreover, 
villagers say mar. As the word is Hebrew, r is natural. 

The subjoined list is a good example of the distinction 
between loanwords and words regularly developed. It is a 
mere matter of majority. Here we have over forty words in 
which an anticipated ¢ is found, and only two with an 
unexpected r, The necessary conclusion is that the forty 
represent the rule, and that the two are loanwords. 

Tn order that this list should not depend on my assertion 
alone I sent most of it to Professor Siddheévar Varma, 
asking him to check it with village Muhammadan Kasmiris, 
This he has been so kind as to do, 

All these words have a special interest; they illustrate 
well what I said about r in this dialect, and incidentally help 
us with etymologies, as in the case of harun “ fall”. 

The four adverbs of place deserve attention. The -r- 
which appears in all of them may not be Sk., but it has several 


where? where here there yonder 


Ké kay yar tor or 

SAS] kare gare étthi = oth 

Bhadravahi fori sari 

Bhalesi kore dzére 

Padari kor car 

Curahi kore ere 

Pj. tor ““ up to there”, 


“up to the end”. 


The Dictionary gives some d forms, generally as village 
alternatives. I have put them in brackets with the initial D. 
Villagers do not use d in these words, but Pandits often think 

' they do. It would be useful to make an exhaustive list of 
village -r- words. It is important to realize that they mark 
a definite dialectic variation, and are perfectly regular. 
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Village Kasmiri 
higarun, be spoilt 


higarun, spoil 
hir, crowd 
bréy*, cat 
bybr*, cat 
chzrun, annoy 
chirkaven, 
sprinkle 
charun, leave 
dér*, beard 
dor*, firm 
garun, fashion 
(D. gadun) 
gor, sugar 
gir, pakka 
guy", horse 
guy", mare 
(D. gud") 
giir*, clock 
gur, kacca 
gagra, thunder 
hagoy™, cart 
har, June-July 
ofa, pair, etc. 
ati’, do 
kapur, cloth 
karun, eject 
karun, boil 
kdkur, cock 
kor*, bracelet 
kor, whither 


Panjabi 
vigarna 
vagarna 
pir 


chepna 
chirakna 


dar 


karna 


guy 


Eikinwe 
kara 


Village Kasmiri Panjabi 


kiiy®, girl kuri 
lar, thread lar 
larun, fight larna 
lady", ight lara 

(D. lady") 
larun, run 
larun, stain 
lir®, club laura 
mir", dovecot H. math 
mar, foolish H. mar 
mor", body 

(D. mod) 
murun, husk 
or, thither 
sur, boy 
thiiy", back 
tor, thither tar 
tsharun, seck 

(D. tshddun) 
tsiir®, bird ciri 
yur, hither 

LoANWORDS 

kra@y, cauldron apa 
krish, ladle karcha 
Other words with r (not 7) 
khir®, heel Khowr 
harun, fall 
mtr, myrrh mur 


T. Grapame BatrLey. 


ERRATA, p. 


for mir", dovecot, read map“, 


delete dor", firm; mdrun, husk, I am not certain of 
them.—T, G, B, 





NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Sappaniti. La Grammaire Palie d’Ageavamea. Texte 
étabh par HELaEr Bieri I. Padamali (Pariccheda 
i-xiv). pp. vii-+ 314. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1928. 
(= Acta Reg. Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum 
Lundensis, xu, 1.) 

Dr. Helmer Smith, through his editions of Pali canonical 
texts and commentaries and through his co-editorship— 
with Professor D. Andersen—of the Critical Pali Dictionary, 
has made himself known as one of the very foremost Pali 
scholars of the present time. It has been known for some 
time that he was preparing a critical edition of the Saddaniti, 
an extensive and important Pali grammar of the twelfth 
century of which formerly very little was known. The 
few contributions—chiefly by Childers and Franke—towards 
our knowledge of the Saddaniti “Jlaissaient entrevoir”, 
to quote the propria verba of the learned editor, ‘‘ les traits 
earactéristiques d’un Cours complet de Pali, plus mche en 
faite que l'adaptation un peu naive du Katantra qui porte 
le nom de Kaccayana, plus facile & interpréter et & controler 
que l'élégant éastra, A l'instar du Candravyikarana, ou 
Moggallina a consigné les résultats philologiques de son 
siéele.” Such, then, were the expectations evoked even 
by fairly scanty notices concerning this admirable work ; 
and they have been abundantly fulfilled by the issue of 
Dr. Smith’s first volume of the Saddanits. 

Of the editor's critical faculties, of his immense patience 
and carefulness nothing need be said here. They, as 
well as his astounding learning and wonderful mastership 
of Pali, Sanskrit, and other languages with which he has 
busied himself, are too well known to be commented upon 
in this connection. It has been suggested quite recently, in 
a review of this very book, that we have here before us perhaps 
the best edition of a Pali work hitherto issued. Superlatives 
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may at times be somewhat invidious : and, besides, the present 
writer feels in no way competent to pass a general judgment 
upon a work like this which is partly beyond his own 
sphere. But this he would still venture to say: if Dr. Smith's 
edition of the Saddaniti cannot be proclaimed the very fore- 
most of Pali texts hitherto issued—and this simply because 
all human judgment is relative and not absolute—he feels 
fully convinced that no other similar edition can claim a 
higher rank in comparison with it. Critical editorship here 
has certainly reached its acme, and the learned editor may 
with every right say: ultra non possumus. For, after all, 
no one could go further. 

To this volume Dr. Smith has only added a short preface 
in which he tells us about the manuscripts and editions 
adduced for the preparation of his edition as well as about 
certain technical details. It does not seem quite clear whether 
he will affix to his third and last volume some more detailed 
remarks on the Saddaniti and its author as well as on native 
Pali grammar in general. But we still hope that that will 
be the case, as few scholara will feel quite satisfied with only 
getting the edition of the text, admirable though it be, from 
the master hand of Dr, Smith. 

The present writer cannot finish this short review without 
a few words which have perhaps a slightly personal touch, 
but may be quite pardonable in a scholar who enjoys the 
favour of being a countryman of Dr. Smith. His admirable 
editions of different Pali texts have won him well-earned 
fame; but critical editions, most excellent though they be 
by themselves, are still not the highest goal. An extensive 
and critical Pali grammar in a modern European language is 
still a desideratum; and amongst living scholars no one 
would be better able to give us such a work than Dr. Smith. 
We should feel happy to think that this modest appeal would 
not remain altogether unanswered. 

Jani CHARPENTIER. 
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Hutrssucn pes Peatevi. I, Texte und Index der Pehlevi- 
Warter. By H. 8. Nyperc. pp. 20, 79,89. Uppsala: 
Almaquist & Wiksell, 1928, 

Pahlavi studies have for a long time been in a somewhat 
precarious state in spite of single excellent contributions 
as, ¢.¢., those by Professor F. W. K. Miller or Dr. Tedesco. 
Awe-inspiring as Pahlavi seems to be by itself, its evil fame 
has no doubt been enhanced by the total lack of modern 
handbooks, with the aid of which the novice might make his 
first stumbling steps on his way towards the great mystery. 
At one time we were used to hope for enlightenment here as 
in other domains of Iranian studies from Professor Andreas. 
But, unfortunately, our hope proved to be a false one. Light 
was spread at Goettingen, but only within the narrow circle of 
the faithful: and the somewhat Pythagorean fashion in 
which it was communicated to the outer world may have 
filled many a heart with diffidence or despondency. 

However, an old saying may be converted into this: 
ex septentrione lux. Dr. Nyberg, of the University of Upsala, 
a scholar of most extensive and profound learning in Semitic 
as well as Iranian languages, in 1927 gave a series of lectures 
on Pahlavi: finding, however, that he could not coach his 
pupils without a proper handbook, he heroically resolved to 
make one himself, All this he tells us in the introduction. 
And thanks to these happy circumstances those scholars 
who busy themselves with Pahlavi—or Iranian studies in 
general—have thus been endowed with the first volume of 
a most excellent ‘“ Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi”. This volume 
contains an introduction, texts, and an index of Pahlavi 
words; the second one, which seems to be completed im 
manuscript, will bring a much needed Pahlavi dictionary 
giving the meanings and etymological connections of the 
words contained in it. 

No scholar could have been better prepared for such 
a task than Dr. Nyberg. His profound knowledge of 
Semitic languages and his previous Iranian researches, 
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the results of which have only in some small part been 
published,* his patience, carefulness, and strong critical 
power alike have made him excellently fit for this more than 
dificult task. And though the present writer be unable to 
pass a detailed judgment on a handbook of Pahlavi, he is 
sufficiently well acquainted with Dr. Nyberg’s work and 
methods to know that nothing but a most accomplished 
work would come from his pen. 

In the introduction Dr. Nyberg has dealt shortly with several 
important problems, one of which may for a moment call 
for our attention, It is by now well known that Professor 
Andreas and his disciples take it for proved that in the 
Tranian languages the Indo-European d, é, 4 and @, é, 4 are 
all represented by respectively 6 and 6. Outside the circle 
of the Goettingen School this conclusion has been gravely 
questioned. And Dr. Nyberg now points to the all-important 
fact that the innumerable Armenian, Aramaic, and Arabic 
loan-words from various languages of Iranian stock wholly 
disprove such a theory.” Let us add that from an 
historical point of view the theory of Professor Andreas 
seems alike untenable. Every conclusion based upon the 
quality of the Old Indian @ (as mentioned in Panini’s last 
stiira and elsewhere) is inadmissible: and in the Old Iranian 
languages themselves very little if anything seems to admit 
of such a theory. There is so far nothing material in the 
way of still accepting the already time-honoured suggestion 
that Indo-European d, @, 4 are represented in Indo-Iranian 
by the single @, though, of course, this d was subject to local 
modifications and also to “ kombinatorischer Lautwandel ”. 

We conclude with the hope that Dr. Nyberg will soon be 
able to publish his second volume as well as other important 
works dealing with Iranian subjects. In that field of research 
his has certainly a great future. JarnL CHARPENTIER. 


* Cf. eapeoially Le Monde Oriental, xvii, 182 seq. 

° Quite recently Professor Polliot, T’oung Pao, has arrived at the same 
conclusion aa Dr. Nyberg by studying Chinese and Tibetan loan-words 
from Iranian languages. 
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Tut Pincrmace or BuppHism anv a Buppatsr PInGRIMace. 
By J. B. Pratrr. 9} 7, pp. xii-+- 758. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1928, 

Dr. Pratt has written this extensive book with the hope 
that the reader will get from it “a sense for Buddhism aa a 
whole, for the organic unity of its life and growth, for the 
orgamie identity of the Buddhism of contemporary Japan, 
with that which originated twenty-five hundred years ago in 
India“, He claims to have “a fairly intimate understanding 
of Buddhism as it is actually lived to-day ", but he has not 
tried to cover the whole of Buddhism, nor to show us all its 
lights and shadows. In fact, he candidly says “ the thing I 
have tried to do is to make Buddhism plausible”, and he 
carries it out, for he tells us that with deliberate intention he 
has said nothing whatever of the Buddhism of Tibet, Nepal, 
and Mongolia. As for the rest of Buddhism with which he 
deals, more than half the chapters are devoted to Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhism. The book consists of two elements, 
the first being a vivid and sympathetic description of what he 
has seen and experienced in his two journeys through Buddhist 
countries. It is no doubt a good thing for the Buddhists, and 
the Christians too, to see themselves reflected in the mind 
of a professor of philosophy. He tells them that it is an 
unfortunate and misleading question to ask which of these 
two great religions is true and which false. And he concludes 
that the desirable solution will be found only when the two 
religions settle down to live side by side on terms of amity 
and co-operation and friendly rivalry. This and much of 
what he says lies outside the province of this Journal. The 
other element in the book is the historical one. Here the 
author, apart from personal contact with Buddhists, is 
dependent on translations, and his conclusions are often a 
balancing of views that he has found im writers like Rhys 
Davids, Stcherbatsky, McGovern, Keith, or Radhakrishnan. 
He does not claim a knowledge of the original languages, 
so that it was really unnecessary to use words that result in 
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things like cunya, aksagarbha, vajrakkhedika, or to speculate 
about the meaning of “ completely extinct’ in the Lotus, 
apparently without being aware that the phrase is merely 
Kern's arbitrary translation of parinirvrfa, which gives a 
meaning certainly not found in that siitra. These, however, 
are questions of philological interest, and do not seriously 
affect the author’s main purpose and achievement. 
Epwarp J, Taomas, 





Tue Pin Lirrnature or Ceytow. By G. P. MananaseKera. 
(Prize Publication, Vol. X.) 9 x 6, pp. 329. London : 
Printed and published by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1928, 

Tue Para or Purrry. Being a translation of Buddhaghosa's 
Visuddhimagga. By Pe Mavne Tix. Part II. (Pali 
Text Society, Translation Series, No. 17.) 9 x 6, pp. 504. 
London: Published for the Pali Text Society by the 
Oxford University Press, n.d. 

Dr. Malalasekera’s work is much more than a history of 
the literature, but no apology is needed for having embedded 
his account in what is largely a history of Ceylon. This means 
chiefly the story told in the Mahavamsa, and the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the author has resulted in a very interesting 
and eloquently written book. But even though we may have 
got beyond the complete scepticism as to the value of the 
Chronicles for history, we can scarcely be said to have reached 
an agreement as to what we are to believe, especially for the 
thousand years before the Maha@vamsa was written. The real 
subject of the book, however, hegins with chapter iv, and gives 
a valuable account of the real literary activity of Ceylon. In 
spite of the author having presented us with so much and 
having described the literature so fully, we should have liked 
still more. In his account of Kaccina’s grammar, he makes — 
no mention of the fact that it has been published, The 
Kasavahini has been printed, at least in part, and is used also 
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in other than temple schools, but of this we are told nothing 
in the section devoted to the analysis of the work. It would be 
too much to expect a full bibliography, but readers will expect 
to know what edition the author is talking about, and whether 
an edition is accessible. Two portions of the book have a 
special interest, the account of the efforts of Western scholars 
in the last century to get an insight into Pali and Sinhalese 
literature, and that of the literary and religious revival in 
Ceylon in modern times. The author writes with feeling, but 
with admirable restraint, of the lamentable events in the 
island which resulted from the conflicting commercial and 
political interests of foreigners. 

The first volume of this translation of the Visuddhimagga 
was issued six years ago. The present volume is a translation 
of chapters iti—xiii, and covers about half of the whole. It 
deals with the choice of subjects for meditation, the various 
mechanical means for inducing jhina and still higher states, 
the practice of the brahmavihiras, and various kinds of iddha 
such as levitation and other miracles. The translation is very 
ably done, and will doubtless have a great influence in 
establishing a recognized system of representing Pali terms. 
Hence more consistency in some cases would have been 
advisable. Paina appears as “ insight", “ wisdom” and 
“understanding ". Abhiiid first appears as “ intuition ” 
with the footnote “ more literally super-knowledge ”, but im 
the chapter devoted to the subject as “ higher knowledge ™. 
Atta ia “* self’ and “ soul ” on the same page. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the work is being 
carried out by one so well-equipped as Professor Pe Maung 
Tin. With his deep knowledge of the subject matter, his 
perfectly idiomatic style, and his use of the fika, he has been 
able to add valuable notes and to improve the state of the 
text considerably. 





Enpwarp J. THomas. 
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Les Coants Mystigues pE Kanna ET DE Sarana. Les 
Doha-kosa (en apabhraméa avec les versions tibétaines) 
et les Carya (en vieux-bengali) avee introduction, 
vocabulaires et notes édités et traduits par 
M. SHanimpuLian, (Textes pour l'étude du bouddhisme 
tardif.) 10 6), pp. =si+ 236. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1928. 

Tae Paitosoppy or Varswava Reiicton (with special 
reference to the Kranite and Gouraéngite Cults). By G. N- 
Matiz. In 2 vols. Vol. I. 9 x 54, pp. xxxii + 11 + 
331 + 48. The Punjab Oriental (Sanskrit) Series, No. 14. 
Lahore: The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depét, 1927. 


The subject of Dr. Shahidullah’s work was first brought to 
public notice by Professor Bendall in his edition of the 
Subhdsitasamgraha, in which he discussed a number of the 
apabhraméa verses quoted there. Dr. Shahidullah has now 
edited and translated the complete texts of two of the authors 
which were first published by MM. Haraprasad Sastri in 
Bauddha gin o dohé in 1916. The author, with his knowledge 
of Bengali grammar and palxography and with an 
independent outlook on Bengali religious thought, appears to 
be an ideal editor. He has made a careful study of the 
phonology, grammar, vocabulary, and prosody, and with the 
use of three Tibetan translations of Kinha and two of Saraha 
from the Tanjur he has been able to establish a satisfactory 
text. The result is a highly valuable contribution not only to 
our knowledge of Buddhist apabhramdéa, but also to a little 
known development of doctrine. This is tantrism, not in the 
loose sense as used by Koeppen, but the system which 
invests sexual processes with a religious significance, 
Professor Bendall, in a very natural disgust, did not try to 
understand it. We may refuse to discuss it, but it is not 
correct to look upon it as merely licence masquerading 
as religion, nor is it a sublimation and misunderstanding of 
physical facts. Doubtless it gave the opportunity for licence, 
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but however repulsive we may find it, it has to be recognized 
as one of the forms in which the religious instinct has clothed 
itself, The term sahaja expresses one of its essential doctrines, 
and there is a still existing Vaishnava sect, the Sahajiya, 
which is branded by a serious Vaishnava scholar, 
Professor Mallik, as debauchery. Dr. Shahidullah treats the 
matter quite objectively, and says no more about 1t than is 
necessary. He gives a valuable discussion on the technical 
language, in which tantric senses are disguised under 
apparently innocuous terms. 

Not only does the system reject the Vedas and Puranas, 
but also the Agamas. The important person in all the teaching 
is the guru, and his pupil is the cellu. Here we have the modern 
chela, and the author perhaps makes the system look more 
orthodox than it is by translating the term érd@manera. 
Kanha makes no mention of a Buddha, not even in the 
invocation. He speaks once of a tathigata, but she turns out 
to be a sort of goddess (debi). Saraha uses the word Buddha 
twice, once when he speaks with scorn of the pandit who 
explains all éastras, and yet knows not the Buddha that dwells 
in his body (dehaht basanta), and again when he declares that 
everything without any interstice is the Buddha. No wonder 
Dr. Shahidullah says that it is difficult to connect such teaching 
either with the Little or the Great Vehicle. 

The whole work is thoroughly scholarly, but the proof- 
reading might have been more searching, especially in parts 
where it is important to know what the exact forms of the 
dialect are. The first lakkhat on p. 79 is translated “ sont 
négligés ", but probably uekkhat (upeksyate) is intended. 
Jima (= yatha) is explained, but not fima (tatha@), Nita 
(nitya) of the text is nitia in the vocabulary. 

Dr. Shahidullah has also printed and translated the carya 
in old Bengali, twelve stanzas by Kanha and four by Saraha. 
Perhaps he will one day examine them more fully. 

Professor Mallik’s book shows what a different system may 
develop out of principles which at least have something in 
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common with the teaching of Kanha, but the latteris probably ~ 
due to an alien system which infected both Buddhism and 
Vaisnavism. The term Vaisnavism includes very different 
forms of worship, and perhaps the severest statement about tt 
is made by Professor himself: “* Most of the present 
followers of the very sublime religion of the Baisnavas have 
undergone such a degree of degeneration that the religion 
itself has now become the butt-end of ridicule and caviling.” 

In the system as Professor Mallik expounds it there is no 
tantriazm. His book is in the first place concerned with 
establishing the philosophical basis. Three sources of know- 
ledge are recognized—perception, inference, and éabda or 
revelation, but the only reliable source of right knowledge is 
éabda, ic. the Vedas, But even the sages have understood 
one and the same Veda in different bghts, and to make the 
true import of the Vedas clear the Puranas appeared. Even 
then the comparative excellence of the Puranas has to be 
determined. Vyisa, having revealed all the other Puranas, 
composed the Brahman Sitras, but their meaning was so 
ambiguous that he revealed the Bhagavata Purana as his 
commentary on his own siitras. This is the authority par 
excellence. It is thus clear why the Vaisnava system is called 
a religion, but the question of evidence being settled, the 
author gives a clear and able discussion of the more purely 
metaphysical principles. It is directed chiefly against the 
teaching of Sankaracirya—his monism, his doctrine of 
creation, and the illusory nature of the individual. 

The religious exposition deals with the principle of Radha 
(who sublimates the lordship of Krsna), the cult of Gauraiga, 
who is not a mere incarnation or partial aspect, but “ The 
Absolute Being Bhagavan himself ”’, and lastly the doctrine 
of bhakti. 





DIE NYAYASUTRA’'S G19 


The Nvyivasvrea’s. Text, Ubersetzung, Erlauterung und 
Glossar von W. Rusex. (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, xvii, 2.) 9 = 6, pp. xvi + 270. 
Leipzig: Deutsche Morgenliindische Gesellschaft, 1928. 


A Supptementarny CATALOGUE OF THE SANSKRIT, Patt, 
anp Praxair Books ts THE Liprpary or THE British 
MUSEUM ACQUIRED DURING THE YEARS 1906-1928. 
Compiled by L. D. Barnett. 11 x 9, pp. 4, columns 
1,694. London: Sold at the British Museum and by 
B. Quaritch, the Oxford University Press, and Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1928. 


In the Nyfya siitras, says the author, we find apparently 
for the first time in India a philosophy portrayed as a rounded 
system—theory of knowledge, metaphysics of the microcosm 
and macrocosm, and doctrine of salvation. It may be 
presumed that in Kautalya’s time there was as yet no Nyaya 
system, and it must be later than the Vaisegika, for it pre- 
supposes the Vaidesika metaphysics. All these are statements 
that have been disputed, and they cannot be said to be settled 
yet, as the author in order to economize space has omitted 
any polemic against modern interpreters. He has, however, 
made an invaluable contribution to the elucidation of the 
system, and has focussed the problems that still await solution. 

The introduction gives an account of the Indian com- 
mentators, and throughout the work the modern literature 
ia referred to, The main part consists of the transliterated text 
of the siitras, a translation and commentary following each 
siitra and critical notes, each portion being printed in clearly 
contrasted type, which makes the whole a pleasure to read. 
A quarter of the book consists of notes. There are two Sanskrit 
indexes, which should make it easy to find any technical 
term, but it is curious that samanyato drstam (i, 1, 5) 15 not 
among them. This is the third of the three kinds of inference, 
and Garbe once translated it “ induktiv ”, but Jacobi pointed 
out that it might equally well be translated “ deduktiv ”, 
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and that according to the Indian view every Schluss is 
deductive. Thereupon Garbe in his Simkhya und Yoga 
adopted Jacobi's view without giving any indication that he 
had thought the matter out for himself. The author ignores 
all this, and takes the term to mean “durch Analogie ", yet 
he knows that the meaning was so unsettled among the 
commentators that one of them, at least, read adrstam for 
drstam, and that in the Nydya siitra itself wpamdna is usually 
translated “ analogy ”. These remarks are not meant in any 
way to disparage this admirable work, but they perhaps 
suggest that the Nyfya has not yet been finally presented 
“in seiner Klarheit, Ubersichtlichkeit und Durchdachtheit ”. 
In 1908 the second Supplementary Catalogue of the printed 
books in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit in the British Museum 
was brought out by Dr. Barnett. Now another supplement 
follows, but the title gives no idea of the importance of the 
work. The last twenty years have been very fruitful in the 
publication of Sanskrit works and in the initiation of important 
series, like the Gaekwad’s Oriental’ Series, and the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, mostly executed by Indi 
scholars. The present work contains more than twice as many 
items as the previous supplement, and the indexes alone are 
more extensive than the whole original catalogue of Haas. 
It only remains to express the admiration and thanks of all 
Sanskrit scholars for the way in which it has been executed 
by Dr. Barnett. Epwarp J. THomas. 





Indica by L. D. Barnett 

1, Tre NicHaNTu ann THE Nrraveta. The oldest Indian 
treatise on etymology, philology, and semantics. Critically 
edited . .. and translated for the first time into English, 
with Sateodiuction, exegetical and critical notes, three 
indexes, and eight appendices, by Laxsuman Sarvp, M.A. 
(Panj.), D.Phil. (Oxon) . . . Sanskrit text, etc. 93 x 64, 
pp- xxxix + 292. Lahore (University of the Panjab), 
1927. 
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2. Fracments or THe ComMENTARIES OF SKANDASVAMIN 
anp Manesvara on THE Ninuxkta. Edited . . . with 
an Introduction and Critical Notes by LaksHMan Sarvup, 
M.A. (Panj.), D.Phil. (Oxon). 10 » 7, pp. 15 4+ 1+ 189, 
Lahore (University of the Panjab), 1928, 


Professor Lakshman Sarup is to be congratulated on having 
brought to a successful conclusion his long and arduous 
labours. Seven years have passed since he issued his 
annotated translation of the Nirukta; and now we are 
indebted to him for the text of both Nighanfu and Nirukta, 
critically edited and excellently printed (though, 11 must be 
confessed, with a large crop of printer’s errors, which he 
frankly acknowledges, and has for the most part corrected 
in a 4uddhi-pattra at the end of the book), together with 
an | introduction in which he discusses the character of the 

S. material used by him and the MSS, and dates of the 
SERRE of Dévaraja, Durga, and others, and an 
appendix showing the passages of the Nirukta which are 
connected with the Samhitas (other than the hk), Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas, Sarvinukramani, Brhat-sarv’, Brhad-dévata, 
Pratisakhyas, Astidhyayi, Mahabhaisya, Pirva-mimamsa, 
Kautaliya, and Sarva-daréana-samgraha. 

One valuable result of Mr, Lakshman Sarup‘s scholarly 
studies has been to ascertain that there are two recensions 
of the Nirukta, a longer (A) and a shorter (B), of which 
B represents a purer and A a more interpolated tradition, 
and his text is accordingly based upon B. One is tempted, 
however, to suggest that logically he might go further. He 
tells us that Durga in his commentary, which repeats every 
word of the Nirnkta, “took pains to ascertain the correct 
readings and has handed down a sort of critical edition of 
the Nirukia as it existed in his time,” which was probably 
the early fourteenth century, and therefore previous to B. 
Now B gives some passages unknown to Durga, which seem 
to be spurious additions, and yet these are panier by 
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Mr, Lakshman Sarup as if authentic. Would it not have 
been better to omit them, and to base the text primarily upon 
Durga’s recension ? | 

Asa supplement to his edition of the Nirukta Mr. Lakshman 
Sarup has published the available fragments of the 
commentaries of Skandasvimin and Mahéévara. As to the 
authorship of the first text here printed, the Nirukta-bhagya- 
fia, there is some mystery, for the MSS. ascribe some chapters 
of it to Skandasvimin and others to Mahédvara; and 
Mr. Lakshman Sarup suggests the probable solution that, 
as its name implies, it is really a gloss (44a) by Mahésvara 
on a commentary (bhasya) by Skandasvamin, in which some 
morsels of the latter work are imbedded. The portion 
here printed deals only with the first adhydya of the Nirukta, 
but it occupies with footnotes 121 pages. To this is added 
a collection of the fragme | i 
on Nirnkta gleaned from Dévarija’s exposition of the 
Nighantu. 





5. Asoka: Gaekwad Lectures. By Rapaakumup MookEerd, 
M.A, Ph.D. 8} x 6, pp. xii+i1-+ 273, 15 plates, 
1 map. London: Macmillan & Co., 1928. 





Professor Mookerji's book comprises six chapters on the 
early life and family of his hero, his history, administration, 
religion, and monuments, and the social conditions of his age, 
followed by an annotated translation of the Inscriptions 
and the text of them (in the best preserved specimens where 
several recensions exist), together with appendices on the 
chronology of Aédka and the Eidiota and their language 
and script. It is designed as “a convenient text-boo 
for University students, and ,disclaims any pretensions to 
originality, except for some points of chronology and imter- 
pretation and certain appraisements of Addka’s career. 
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In his main design Professor Mookerji has succeeded. The 
work is painstaking and generally careful, while the materials 
collected, especially im the notes to the translation, will 
be very helpful to students. We must, however, confess 
to some doubt as to whether the Professor's contributions 
have fixed the floating islands of Asodkan chronology, for his 
arguments seem very deficient In cogency ; and the suggestions 
on p. 68 regarding Asdka’s attitude towards dissent in the 
Sangha and the Second Council are unconvincing. The 
remarks on kingship in ancient India on p. 47 f. ignore the 
fact that in course of time the king came to exercise Important 
legislative functions. Addka did so, and his activity, viewed 
from the standpoint of Indian constitutional doctrine, was 
almost revolutionary. The explanation of a notorious 
crux offered on p. 113, n. 7, is wholly unsatisfactory, and the 
statement on p. 116, n. 6, that “the rule of conduct herein 
preached is taken by AgGka from a well-known passage in 
the Taittiriya Upanigad” is, to say the least, uncritical. 
The philological work on the whole is careful; but, as the 
Professor 1s not a professional philologer, it is somewhat 
deficient in exactness and sureness of touch. A trait to 
which the reader may fairly take exception is the Professor's 
habit of mixing up Prakrit, Pali, and Sanskrit forms of words 
in 4 manner that must prove most confusing to the untrained 
reader: thus on p. 27 we have the Pali “ Sariputta ” 
immediately followed by “ Maudgalayana” (sie /), and on 
p. 32 in a list of names from Pali sources several are quite 
irrationally given in Sanskrit translation.’ It is to be hoped 


that these and other lapses will be corrected in the next 
edition. 


* We would also respectfully oall attention to the false idiom in the 
words * oh samestearaenedics item all on p. 12, n. 3 (cf. p. 140, no. 6), the 
anlawial compound “ co-terminous “ on p, 16 (some of us will remember 
the ridicule cast by Bentley upon this typo of word), and the incorrect 
“ Selukoa " (p. 13, n. 1, and p. 15) and “ hiragyirthiviA ’ (p. 25), among 
other slips. 
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4. L'ASvamepHa. Description du sacrifice solennel du cheval 
dans le culte védique d'aprés les textes du Yajurveda 
blanc... Par P. E. Dumonr. (Société Belge d’ Etudes 
Onrentales.) 10% 64, pp. xxxvi+4134+ i. Paris, 
Louvain printed: P. Geuthner, 1927, 

The Asva-médha as prescribed for successful monarchs is 
not so much a religious ceremony as a series of diverse rites 
of sympathetic magic, for the most part exceedingly primitive 
in character, and concerned originally with Varuna, Indra, 
and other ancient gods, which have been adapted and redacted 
by Brahman ritualists so as to form a gigantic combination 
to glorify their favourite deity Prajapati. The filthy obscenity 
of word and act which mark some of its ceremonies is 
characteristic of early Brahmanism in its nastiest forms : 
one marvels whether Samudragupta and his polished court 
carried out all its loathsome rules, and if so, what their 
feelings were, But just because of its barbarous crudity 
the Asva-médha is most instructive, and M. Dumont has 
done good service to science by his unflinching analysis. 

The main part of his work consists of a careful deseription 
of the Asva-médha in its details, arranged in 691 paragraphs, 
as prescribed for the schools of the White Yajur-véda in 
Kityfiyana’s Sriuta-siitra, the Vajasanéyi-samhité, and 
the Sata-patha BKrahmana, with occasional excerpts from the 
last-named work interpreting the significance of the rites 
according to Grahmanic theory. To this are added four 
appendices in which are translated Apastamba’s Srauta-siitra 
xx, Baudhiiyana’s Sr.-s, xv, and some portions of the Vadhila 
Sr.-s., which represent the Agva-médha ritual of the Black 
Yajur-véda, and a series of extracts from the Agvamédhika- 
parvan of the Mahabharata describing the horse-sacrifice 
performed by Yudhisthira after his victory. Indices and 
an introduction summarily deseribing the ceremony and 
indicating its religious character fitly complete this careful 
and useful monograph. 
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5. Tue Vepinra anp Mopern Tuoucnur. By W. &. 
Urnguaart, M.A., D.Litt. (The Religious Quest of India.) 
83 = 63, pp. xiv+n-+ 256. H. Milford: Oxford 
(University Press), 1928. 

6. COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN VEDANTISM. By MAHENDRANATH 
Smecar, M.A., Ph.D. 82 =x 53, pp. su +1+ 3514. 
H. Milford: Madras (Diocesan Press), 1927. 


Professor Urquhart’s study of the Védinta in its evolution 
from the early intuitions of the Véda to the full maturity of 
Sankara’s system (the doctrine of Ramanuja receives leas 
attention from him than it deserves, and the other schools 
are ignored) is, although thus limited in scope, a remarkably 
fine and penetrating work. It is marked throughout by 
scholarly accuracy of knowledge, clarity of thought, and 
fairness even to the degree of sympathetic generosity, for 
Dr. Urquhart believes that much of Indian philosophy “ is 
unconsciously anticipative of Christian thought”, and he 
earnestly endeavours to trace such a connection in the 
Védinta, without minimising the poimts of difference. 
Possibly, indeed, he goes a little further in this direction than 
is strictly warranted by the facts: at any rate he seems to 
us to have somewhat over-estimated the religious element 
in Sankara’s thought, which is dominantly, perhaps almost 
entirely, intellectualistic, and has little if any trace of the 
theistic emotion which stirs in the intuition of some of the 
Upanisads, in Ramanuja, and in Christian writers, Perhaps 
also he is too generous in his suggestion that Sankara aimed 
at a “realistic rehabilitation of the world” and failed to 
accomplish it: one rather suspects that on principle Sankara 
would have stoutly repudiated such an ideal, though in 
practice he sometimes drifted unconsciously in that direction. 
But while our opmions on these and a few other minor points 
do not wholly tally with those of the Professor, we must 
pay a tribute of cordial admiration to the singular merit of 
his book as a whole. 
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While Dr. Urquhart narrows his survey to Sankara and 
Ramanuja, Dr, Sirear on the contrary includes in his review 
of the main doctrines of the Védanta nearly all the schools 
which claim to represent it—Adviita, Vidistidviita, 
Paiicaratra, Dvaita, Bhédibhéda, Gaudiya Vaisnavas, and 
Pustimargiyas. The author follows the comparative method, 
impartially stating the theories of the several schools upon 
the topics under review. The work shows much philosophic 
acumen and learning, and will be very useful to the specialist, 
although in respect of lucidity of expression and orderliness 
of exposition it seems to us to leave something to be desired. 


=I 


Pautava AncurrectuRe. Part II (Intermediate or 
Mamalla Period), By A. H. Lononursr. (Memoirs 
of the Archmological Survey of India, No. 33.) 13 x 10}, 
pp-1+i1+ 50 +, 35 plates. Calcutta: Government 
of India Central Publication Branch, 1928. 
Mr. Longhurst has already investigated the earliest period 
of Pallava architecture, which is associated with the name of 
Mahéndravarman I, and he accordingly devotes the present 
monograph to a study of the monuments of the middle 
period, which belong approximately to the reign (about 
A.D. 640-74) of Narasimhavarman I, surnamed Mahamalla 
or Mamalla, whose name is preserved in that of the port 
founded by him, Mamallapuram, later miscalled Mahabali- 
puram, and by early British sailors styled “ Seven Pagodas ”, 
Here there has been preserved a group of rathas and other 
rock-cut monuments which rank among the most attractive 
works of Pallava art and which furnish ample material for 
the study of the period, Mr. Longhurst therefore gives to 
them the larger share of his attention and examines them in 
detail, showing with the aid of excellent plates the develop- 
ment of technique beginning from that of the earliest monu- 
ments, particularly the Dharmarija and Kotikal mandapas, 
which in workmanship are hardly distinguishable from some 
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of the temples of the preceding period, and culminating in the 
matured perfection which characterises the end of the third 
quarter of the seventh century. Of special interest is the 
description of the magnificent “ Arjuna's Penance "’, which, 
a8 1s now generally recognised, has nothing to do with Arjuna, 
and really depicts a gathering of gods and ascetics on the 
two banks of a river, “a symbolical representation of the 
Ganges flowing from the Himalayas,” in which the plastic 
genius of Hindu sculpture attains its hichest perfection. 
The monograph is a thoroughly competent and much needed 
treatment of an exceedingly important and fascinating phase 
of Indian art. 





&. REPORT OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL DerarTwent or His 
EixatTep Hicuness tHe Nizam’s Domrxions. 1535 F. 
1925-26 A.C, 14 x 10}, pp. x + 54,18 plates. Hydera- 
bad, Calcutta printed : Baptist Mission Presa, 1928. 

In addition to useful conservation work on the Ellora 
Caves, Ajanta, the Forts of Warangal and Bhongir, the 
tomb of Qasim Barid at Bidar, the Haft Gumbaz at Gulbarga, 
and other monuments. Mr. Yazdani and his staff during 
the year under review have accomplished an important 
task in surveying the tombs of Gulbarga ascribed to the 
Bahmanis ‘Ala ud-Din Hasan and Muhammad Shah I and II, 
the great mosques in the Shih-bazir and the Fort, and the 
seven tombs outside Gulbarga commonly known as the 
Haft Gumbaz, with other local structures. A very interesting 
light is thus thrown upon the evolution of Muslim architecture 
in the Dekhan, as the older buildings and the Haft Gumbaz 
are in the Tughluq style, while the later ones—notably the 
Fort mosque, constructed by a Persian architect from Qazwin 
—bear evidence to an influx of Persian influences, to which 
were gradually added those of India, strikingly evidenced 
in the beautiful Masjid of Afzal Khan. Another interesting 
section is the account of the Forts at Bhongir and Warangal. 
Two appendices are added, one by Mr. L. Munn on human 
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artefacts and fossilized bones found in the Godavari valley, 
and the other by Mr. T. Streenivas on coins of the Western 
Calukyas. Altogether the Hyderabad Government has very 
good reason for recording “‘ their appreciation of the excellent 
work of Mr. Yazdani"’, 


9. Manno, THe Crry or Joy. By G. Yaznant, M.A.,, 
Director of Archmology in H.E.H. The Nizam‘s Dominions 
and Epigraphist to the Government of India for Moslem 
Inscriptions. Printed for the Dhar State. T? x 54, 
pp. xu-+ 131, 30 plates. Oxford: University Press, 
1929. 

Scattered over the rich and beautiful plateau which on 
three sides sinks abruptly through a wild gorge into the 
plains of Malwa, the ruins of Malwa bear silent and sorrowful 
witness to the past glories of what was once fittingly named 
Shadiabad, the Abode of Joy, We may be sure that princes 
ruled here from times of immemorial antiquity; but no 
record of it appears in history until the days of the Pratiharas 
and, after them, of the Paramdras, and it first emerges into 
prominence in the reign of Dilawar Khan Ghari, at first the 
viceroy and then from 1401 to 1405 the ruler of Malwa, 
who laid the foundations of the great fortress of Mandu. 
His son Hoshang Shah, who established his capital here, 
not only completed his father’s design, but crowned Mandu 
with many stately and beautiful buildings, Their family 
continued to reign in the city until the days of Baz Bahadur— 
famous in legend for his romantic love for the Hindu songstress 
Riipmati—who was forced to surrender his kingdom to Akbar ; 
and after some vicissitudes of fortune Mandu in 1734 was 
incorporated in the dominions of the Puar Maharajas of Dhar, 
a branch of the same Paramiras who had governed it many 
centuries previously, 

To narrate the story of this city and to describe the monu- 
ments of its whilom splendours, the Government of the 


Dhar State has enlisted the services of Mr. Yazdani. It is 
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a happy choice, for Mr. Yazdani unites historical and anti- 
quarian learning with sound taste and lucidity of style, which 
enable him to do full justice to his fascinating theme. He 
has given us a book of which the text is a pleasure to read 
and the illustrations are a delight to the eye, and to him and 
to the Government of Dhar lovers of knowledge and beauty 


owe an abundant measure of gratitude. 


10. NACHTRAGE ZUM SaNsERIT-WORTERBUCH IN KURZERER 
FassuneG von Otro BouriineGk, bearbeitet von Ricnarp 
Scumipr. 14 x 104, pp. vii+3598. Hannover and 
Leipzig, 1924-8. 

Professor Schmidt has now completed his laborious but 
exceedingly useful task of supplementing the “ Baby 
Béhtlingk ” by a volume containing some 12,000 new articles 
together with Bihtlingk’s own addenda, which number 
about 14,450. The bulk of the new material is drawn from 
drama, poetry, poetical prose (especially the Yasas-tilaka), 
rhetoric, and erotic literature, while religious works, medicine 
(Caraka), Saiva philosophy, the Kautaliya, and the Vaijayanti 
have also contributed their quotas, As Dr. Schmidt admits, 
his collections are by no means final gleanings in the fields 
of Sanskrit literature: circumstances have unfortunately 
compelled him to leave out much valuable Vedic and cognate 
materials, and we observe, also with regret, that he has not 
drawn upon the rich store of poetry contained in the inscrip- 
tions. On the other hand, it may be questioned whether 
some of the entries, such aa a-kapila, a-karada, a-pratia, 
where the a- merely gives a negative sense to the followmg 
adjective or participle, are worth collecting and printing: 
counsels of perfection plead for them, while practical con- 
siderations urge their omission. But however this may be, 
the work as a whole deserves to be welcomed as a product 
of sound and industrious scholarship, and no oriental library 
can dispense with it. 
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ll. Spi-KuswavaTara-Lina. Composed in Kashmiri by 
DivanaTHa. Text edited, translated, and transcribed 
in the roman character by Sir Grorce A. GRrerson, 
K.C.LE., Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.A. (Bibliotheca Indica.) 
10 x 63, pp. 12 +i+251. Calcutta: Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1928. 

In his autobiography Charles Philip Brown claimed, 
doubtless with justice, to have rekindled the dying fires of 
Telugu literature ; Sir George Grierson, if he were less modest 
than he is, might boast of having accomplished no less for 
several literatures of Northern India, and to have done 
it In an immeasurably more scientific and critical manner. 
And of all the tongues to which he has devoted his loving 
studies, Kashmiri owes to the great Bhisa-vacaspati a peculiar 
debt of gratitude, which is crowned by the present work. 

Though Hinduism claims the spiritual allegiance of only 
a minority of the population, it dominates the literature of 
Kashmir, and one of its most important cults is well repre- 
sented in the Krsenavatara-lila. The poem is comparatively 
modern, for the author, whose identity is very dubious, 
Dina-naitha being only a pen-name, seems to have died in 
the last century. But he has done his business efficiently, 
paraphrasing the story of the Bhagavata in a sequence of 
1178 fluent verses with a pleasant refrain—the long-drawn 
Golden Legend which Hindu audiences love to hear. It can 
scarcely be described as “ linked sweetness long drawn out ", 
for Kashmiri is a crabbed tongue; but Dina-nitha knows 
how to speak to the heart of his people in the language which 
they understand, and he does so, The text is given by Sir 
George Grierson in roman transliteration (no easy task in 
itself) with an accurate beatae on the opposite page, 
a performance which would suffice to make the literary 
fortune of any other scholar, but is to him merely a parergon. 
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IntRopucTION To InpDIAn PuttosopHy., By Jwana PRasap. 
ii x 84, vii + viii + 196 pp. Allahabad: Indian 
Press, 1928, 

Professor R. D. Ranade contributes a foreword from 
which it appears that this small book attempts to meet the 
needs of candidates for the B.A. degree in Indian universities, 
most of which now require from students who offer philosophy 
some acquaintance with Indian philosophy. This was an 
Inevitable and an interesting development of the former 
exclusively Western philosophical curriculum, but it is one 
which presents serious difficulties. It is sufficiently easy to 
select one or two philosophical classics of the West which 
students at an early stage can understand and which have high 
value as instruments of culture and incentives to reflection. 
But it is not at all easy to find an Indian philosophical classic 
which can take its place in a B.A. curriculum beside (say) 
Berkeley and Plato's Republic. And, failing this, the alterna- 
tive is to prescribe a general acquaintance with the outlines of 
Indian thought; the value of which to a young student is, 
to say the least, dubious. It is extremely difficult to give 
philosophical significance to the dry bones of the darsanas. 
Even in the best exposition the technicalities of Siamkhya and 
Yoga, Nyaya and Vaigesika, Buddhism and Jainism look 
like fossils in a museum of philosophical antiquities, They 
ean be arranged and labelled, but it is not easy to realize 
them as living forms of thought. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad writes well and does not waste words 
or talk at large. He is free from prejudice, and has critical 
ability ; and where his subject-matter and the compass of 
the work permits, his treatment is interesting. His account 
ia never wilfully misleading (although it is perhaps a pity 
that he included in an Appendix a paper on Germs of Modern 
Psychology in the Yajurveda); and many who are looking 
for a readable and reliable short account of Indian thought 
will find his book useful. The book is indexed and well printed ; 
though the late Dr. Venis’ name should not have been (twice) 
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given in the form Venice, nor should Max Miiller have 
been represented (again, twice) as speaking of “the oldest 
hymns of Babylonian and Arcadian poeta”, The inclusion 
of “Intellection (buddhi)** among the seven gunas added 
later to the Vaigesika-siitra’s list of seventeen, is a strange 
inadvertence—the quality intended must be sammskara ; 
but this is not “intellection’; though in the form of 
bhivana it 1s an dtma-quna. 
H. N. Ranpe. 


Kaumpasa. Le Raghuvamea (La lignée des fils du soleil) 
potme en XIX chants traduit du Sanscrit par Louis 
Renou. (Les Joyaux de L’Orient, Tome VI.) 6 x 8,xn + 
218 pp. Paris: Geuthner, 1928. 

Translations of a mahakavya naturally provoke the reader 
to ask what the translator's aim can have been. In the case 
of a translation like that of Nandargikar the question is easy 
to answer; he meant to supply a key to every word in the 
text; «a useful object, which he achieved with sufficient 
success to have earned the gratitude of many of us. Where 
the translator’s aim is thus limited by an avowed intention 
‘to preserve the sense of the Sanskrit expressions without 
sacrificing it to the beauty of English phraseology ", the 
question whether any one could endure to read the English 
rendering for tts intrinsic interest does not arise, But when 
we real a version which preserves in carefully balanced 
clauses the antithetic style of the original, and which plainly 
has in view the am of conveying in a modern language 
something of Kalidasa’s mastery of form, we are tempted 
to ask whether it 1s possible to convey enough of the spirit 
of the original to make translation of this character worth 
while. 

The Raghuvamsa has a plot-interest in respect of its 
central part, the Ramédyana story ; and if it had ended with 
Canto XV there would perhaps have been unity enough to 
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make it a poem—instead of being, as it is, a string of poems. 
But then the poem would not have been a mahakavya, the 
effects of which are episodic and lyrical: “ raccourc! avec un 
Iyriame contenu,” as M. Renou, in a preface which com- 
presses into three or four pages an illuminating appreciation 
of Kalidisa’s art, remarks with special reference to Canto XIV. 
The reader therefore who looks for epic breadth in the poem 
will be disappointed. And what will he find instead? <A 
number of episodes chosen “ non point pour leur importance 
propre, mais parce qu ils prétent 4 des variations littéeratres 
oi, dans un décor conventionnel, le poéte peut donner libre 
cours 4 l’expression de ces rasa, ces * sentiments ' que préconise 
et définit avec tant de som la rhétorique hindoue”. And more 
than this, even: “l’unité elle-meme de lépisode est sans 
cesse subordonnée & l'unité de la stance, laquelle posséde 
en propre ses fins esthétiques et se soumet aux nécessités 
internes de son bref développement.” The stanza 1s the 
thing, if not everything: “un tout indépendant et complet, 
un poéme en miniature, avec son imprévil, ses jeux, son sommet 
d’expression et l'image inévitable qui V'accompagne.” And 
further, “ott l’idée ne peut suffire 4 étayer l'image le poéte 
y supplée par toutes les ressources verbales d'un art raffiné,” 
This is what provokes the question what the translator's 
aim can have been. He has to ignore effects due to alliteration, 
assonance and play on words; and, when these are left out, 
nothing is left, in numerous stanzas, except perhaps an 
unreal antithesis. For instance, there is not much to choose 
between Nandargikar’s and M, Renow’s versions of such 
stanzas 88 :— 
ittham deyena dvvyardjakantir dvedito vedavidam varena 
enonivrtiendriyavrttir enam jagdda bhityo jagadekanathah. 
How could there be? And yet Kalidasa is, after all, worth 
translating in graceful modern prose, even if the effect of his 
yamakes and other such artifices cannot be reproduced. And 
M. Renou's version 1s (80 far as a foreigner may judge) a very 
felicitous attempt to make the Raghuvariga readable for 
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those who do not read Sanskrit. Those who do, will find 
that it keeps very closely to the original. To have achieved 
hoth results at once is a feat on which a translator may 
fairly be congratulated. 

There is a misprint at V, 9, where kalopapanndatithikalpya- 
bhagam is rendered “ une portion dott en étre reservée pour 
Jea bétes qui atrivent en temps voulu”, Bétes is a printer's 
error for Adfes. The description in the following line of the 
qrhasthigrama as sarvepakdraksama is, as the commentators 
explain, a reference to the dependence of the other orders on 
the householder (several times emphasized by Manu), and the 
rendering “celui qui permet toutes les assistances” fails 
to convey this idea. In III, 32, pupose gambhiryamanoharam 
vapuh is not precisely rendered by “ fleurissait dans dea formes 
d'une profonde séduction ”. At I, 36, wérghoga is not “ sans 
bruit’. These were the only passages which appeared open 
to criticiam, as the result of a fairly close comparison of 
the translation with the text in the earlier books. The 
translation is a valuable addition to this well-known series. 

H. N. Ranpie. 


A Cauenpar or THE Court Mixvres or THE East Iypra 
Company, 1668-70. By Erne, Bruce SarnsBury, 
with an Introduction and Notes by Sir Wiit1am Foster, 
CLE. 8: x 6; pp. xx + 444. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1929. 

Though the three years covered by the present Folie 
were not signalized by any momentous events in the Company’ 
scene in the East, the period was marked by steady develop- 
ment and increased shipping activity. In the proceedings 
ot the Court and its Committees, however, we find references 
to several questions of historical and political importance, 
the outcome of events that had occurred in previous years, 
such as the relations with the governments of the Netherlands 
and Portugal and the power of the House of Lords to assume 
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an original jurisdiction. The negotiations with the Dutch 
government arose from the well-founded apprehension 
of the Company that the treaty of Breda had jeopardized 
their interests and threatened to establish a Dutch monopoly 
of trade in the Far East. The occasion of the Triple Alliance 
was taken to move the King to induce the States-General 
to remedy their grievances. Bir William Temple, then at the 
Hague, took the matter in hand, and a “ Treaty Marine” 
relating to seafaring and commercial matters was concluded 
in continuation of the treaty of alliance ; but the promptitude 
with which Temple pushed this through precluded consulta- 
tion with the Company, who were not satisfied with the terms 
arranged. Further negotiations followed; but, in spite of 
de Witt’s efforts, the demands of our Company were only 
partially conceded owing to the opposition of the Dutch 
East India Company. 

Though Bombay was ceded to the King of England as part 
of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal in 1661, the fleet 
despatched for the purpose under the Earl of Marlborough 
in the following year failed to get possession of it. It was not 
till 1665 that Humphrey Cooke took over from the Portuguese 
the island of Bombay, shorn of Salsette and Karanj, which 
were originally supposed to be included in the grant, Further 
trouble ensued in connexion with these two dependencies, 
owing to the levying by the Portuguese of customs duties 
upon all British vessels passing to the mainland. It was 
soon found that the government of Bombay cost more than 
it produced, and in 1668 it was handed over by the Crown to 
the Company “ on payment of an annual rent of £10 in gold ”. 
It was Sir Gerald Aungier, Governor of Surat from 1669 to 
1677, who, appreciating the possibilities of the site, founded 
the modern city of Bombay, and first placed its affairs upon 
a satisfactory footing. In this volume we find much evidence 
of the interest shown by the Company in its new possession, 
for example, in its fortification, armament and development, 
and in the despatch of a minister and of women to live there, 
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who were not to be permitted “ to marry any but those of ther 
own nation, or such as be Protestants". We see attention 
also being paid to the island of St. Helena, which had been 
occupied by the Company in 1651 on its evacuation by the 
Dutch. We find also several guarded references to the famous 
case of Thomas Skinner, which gave rise to a prolonged conflict 
between the Lords and the Commons, only to be dropped at 
the earnest personal request of the King. Skinner, however, 
falling between two stools, if the simile may be used of these 
august assemblies, never got any redress for the confiscation 
of his properties and the other hardships he had suffered at 
the hands of the Company. 

The present volume forms the eighth of the series of 
Calendars compiled by Miss Sainsbury, who must be warmly 
congratulated on the sustained care and scholarship with which 
the task has been performed. The very full index enhances 
the value of the work. 





C. E. A. W. O. 


Tue Gurexnas, Toerm Manners, Customs anp Country. 
By Mazon W. Brook Nortuey, M.C., and Captarn 
C. J. Mores, with a Foreword by Brig.-General the 
Hon. C. G. Braver, C.B., M.V.0. 8) x 54; pp. xxxvii 
+ 282, with map and 69 illustrations. London: John 
Lane, 1928. 

Those who are not in a position to study M. Sylvain Lévi's 
standard work, Le Népal, in three volumes, or Mr. P. Landon’s 
recent sympathetic and detailed account of the country and 
its governors, in two volumes, will welcome this short and 





readable description of a people who have rendered such 


splendid military services to our Empire. One of the most 
remarkable facts about Nepal is the very limited knowledge 
we possess of the country, although it marches with British 
India for some 500 miles. This is chiefly due to the strong 
prejudice of the people against Europeans travelling in their 
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country, a prejudice which has evoked the strict regulations 
and prohibitions enforced by even the moat enlightened rulers 
of the country. We can trace this feeling back at least to the 
time of the consolidation of the many hill states into a single 
kingdom under the “House of Gorkha”, as Buchanan 
Hamilton appropriately named it. Prior to that, foreigners 
to have been under less restraint, as we know that 
Jesuit and Capuchin fathers and others had access to the 
country and passed backwards and forwards through it to 
Tibet, Since the treaty of Sagauli (1816), framed with 
characteristic foresight by the Marquess of Hastings, 
established our relations with Nepal upon a lasting basis, 
a representative of the British’ Government has always 
been stationed at Kathmandu. European visitors, however, 
have only been admitted within strictly defined limits. Ever 
since Bhim Sen Thapa took the reins of government into his 
hands more than a century ago, the kingdom has been 
practically ruled by the Prime Minister for the time being ; 
and, fortunately for the country, that office has been held 
by a succession of men of outstanding ability, strength of 
character and breadth of view. General Bruce, in his 
discerning foreword, compares the system with the conditions 
pertaining in old Japan or in France under the Carlovingians. 
Perhaps an even closer comparison may be drawn with the 
Rajas and Peshwas of the Maratha empire during the last 
hundred years of its existence. Analogies also suggest them- 
selves with Bhutin, with its Dharma Raja, or spiritual head, 
and ita Deb Raja, the temporal ruler, and of Tibet with its 
Tashi and Dalai Lamas. 
In Chapter IV Professor Turner gives a brief but suggestive 
account of the races and tribes met with and of the numerous 
languages and dialects spoken within the kingdom, about 
most of which our knowledge is still very defective. In no 
part of India are we faced with more problems of deep ethno- 
logical and linguistic interest. Let: us hope that a continuance 
of the able and progressive administration by the Darbar, 
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which has already achieved remarkable advances in many 
directions, will also arouse interest in these subjects among 
the people themselves and call forth research workers capable 
of pursuing the inquiries so admirably begun nearly a century 
ago by that great scholar Brian Hodgson. 

The authors, both of whom have served as Gurkha Rifles 
officers themselves, are specially competent to describe the 
soldier races of these hills. Major Northey has entered Nepal 
on several occasions, and Captain Morris, besides his pro- 
fessional knowledge, has already acquired distinction by his 
explorative work in more than one area of the higher 
Himalayas. 

C. BE. A. W. O. 


Berrmish Rovures to Inpra. By Hatrorp» LANCASTER 
Hoskins. 8vo, pp. xvi-+ 494, 9 plates and 2 mapa, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1998. 30s. 


In this excellent treatise Professor Hoskins has given us a 
comprehensive history of the long continued efforts made to 
establish communication between India and England, alike 
by way of Egypt and by the Aleppo-Basra route. It is an 
interesting story of sustained endeavour, punctuated by failure, 
and succeeding at last, as regards the Egypt route, chiefly 
owing tothe genius and untiring energy of Ferdinandde Lesseps, 
Probably what will attract most attention is the narrative 
of the fight over the concession for the Suez Canal, in which 
the English Foreign Office played an obstructive part, 
Incidentally much political history comes into the theme, 
particularly as to French schemes in Egypt and Russian 
intrigues in Turkey and Persia. So comprehensive is the 
author's plan that it includes somewhat detailed accounts 
of the survey work of the Bombay Marine, the capture of 
Aden, the development of the steamship, the extension of 
the European telegraph lines to India and the Far East, 
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and the organization of the postal syatem between India and 
the home country. 

The book has some useful illustrations and a good index. 
In the very probable event of a second edition being called 
for, a few corrections will doubtless be made. On p. 35 
“ fears’ is misprinted “ feats”; on p. 34 Dundas is wrongly 
designated as Chairman of the East India Company, though 
his correct position is given ten pages later; John Henry 
Grose is called Sir Henry Grose in a note on p. 83; and the 
hoary error of “ Marquis of Wellesley " appears on p. 90. 

W. F. 


Earty Enocuse Ixrercovrse with Burma (1587-1743). 
By Professor D. G. E. Haut, University of Rangoon, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. 

A good book on this abstruse and difficult subject has long 
been wanted by researchers, and the new University of 
Rangoon has done well in publishing this one as its first 
publication, for it has been admirably put together and 
produced in exactly the right way. Professor Hall has 
gone throughout to the original sources, which he has dragged 
to light out of their hiding-places with a labour that has 
obviously been immense, and it is a blessing to think that 
such work has been done at last. 

Professor Hall deals separately with eleven subjects 
relating to the efforta of the English to establish a trade 
with Burma in the seventeenth century, which practically 
all failed. The whole question has been hitherto obscure, 
and none of the efforts have been easy to follow, In some 
cases, Indeed—e.g, the trouble at Negrais in 1686-7—one 
cannot be too grateful for the clearmg up of difficulties. 
The whole book indeed is filled with information that will 
be new to most readers, and it may be noted that Professor 
Hall has the courage of the opinions he has formed as the 
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result of his own labours—witness Appendix IT on the Alleged 
Existence of English Factories before 1647—in which he 
combats the ideas of all his predecessors, Altogether the 
book is a real advance in historical study in Burma. 

R. C. Tempe. 


Tue Inscriptions or tre Katyanista, Peau. By C. 0. 
Biacpen, with atlas of 24 plates, Epigraphia 
Birmanica, Archeological Survey of Burma. Rangoon : 
Government Press, 45. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 


Once again have the celebrated Kalyani Inscriptions 
been brought to public notice, and this time in a sumptuous 
though very cheap form. If I recollect Tightly in 1892 
Taw Sein Ko, then a young man, made some remarks in 
the Indian Antiquary on the inscriptions at the Kalyanisima, 
known to have been cut on ten stones—three in Pali and 
seven in Mén—with their basea in situ, in a suburb of Pegu 
town. About the came time the Government authorized me, 
as Archeological Officer, to arrange to set up the Pali stones 
again, so far as practicable. They were represented only 
by pieces, chiefly on the ground, and the work was eventually 
accomplished at the hands of enthusiastic officers of the 
Burma Public Works Department. The reason that the 
restoration was restricted to the Pali stones was that they 
could be read, and then the fragments could be replaced in 
appropriate positions just as they had originally stood ; 
but Mon was then a little known language and it was Impossible 
to restore the Mén stones in the same way. All the stones 
had been badly broken by deliberate iconoclasta, and much 
of the legends was lost, but fortunately their main subject 
was the consecration of a simdl, or théng as the modern Burmana 
call it—a place for ecclesiastical meetings and the performance 
of ordination and similar ceremonies. The consecration 
ceremony of such a place is so important therefore in Buddhist 
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eyes that the record of such ceremonies has never materially 
varied, and it was possible to place the fragments of the 
Kalyani stones in their proper position from the readings of 
the MSS. atill in existence, so accurate had their reproduction 
through the centuries proved to be. 

I may here remark on the advance during the last forty 
years that has been made in archmwological surveys in the 
Indian Empire. About 1890 the Government of India 
resolved to look seriously into the antiquities of the country, 
and proceeded to direct the many local governments to appoint 
archmological officers. This they set to work to do each in 
its own way. Burma was then very poor after the Third 
Burmese War of 1885-9, and so that Government duly 
appointed myself to that post and Taw Sein Ko to help, 
but there were no office allowances whatever, and we were 
both otherwise busy administrative officials. Moreover, 
what work was done in the archwological field had to be 
performed at our own expense in such little leisure as we had, 
but now we find a survey department with full-time officials 
who are, 1 may say, most competent officers into the bargain. 
The first publication of the Kalyani Inscriptions fell to me 
in the Indian Antiquary, and Taw Sein Ko’s all-important 
articles—good to the present day—on the Pali stones were 
the result. I am glad to note that Mr. Blagden has acknow- 
ledged the value they have been to him in the book under 
notice. It should be added that the once well-known 
archeologist, Dr. Forchhammer, who has long since passed 
away, was the first to notice the importance of these inserip- 
tions and to take transcripts of their fragments. 

Fortunately, also, the Kalyani stones bear a long introduc- 
tion, which contains minutely dated historical, geographical, 
and ecclesiastical references of the highest value up to the 
point when the great Simi was consecrated in exactly 
orthodox form in a.p. 1476. In this way, indeed, it will be 
seen that these inscriptions are of a value that can hardly 
be surpassed, and they are thus well worthy of all the research 
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that can be bestowed on their interpretation, and, it may be 
said, preservation also. 

The Mén text, which is not a translation but a free para- 
phrase of the Pali—with in some cases entirely fresh matter— 
has now been dealt with by Mr. Blagden with his customary 
care, patience, and knowledge, with the help of another great 
Mén scholar, Mr. R. Halliday, and we may take it that we 
are In possession at last of a rendering that will last many 
4 long day as authoritative, despite Mr. Blagden’s feeling— 
that every researcher has—that there is much left undone, 
T would also draw attention to the very many invaluable 
footnotes that accompany nearly every page, making the 
whole work a mine of information on every kind of point— 
linguistic, textual, historical, geographical. 

It is impossible in a mere book notice to review this remark- 
able work in the ordinary sense, and I therefore content 
myself with congratulating the author and his assistants 
on the scholarship which has produced it. 

R. C, Temprez. 





Oraon Rewicion anp Cveroms. By Sarat Cuaxpra Roy. 
&} x 5h, pp. xv, 418. Ranchi, 1928, 

The memorable census of India of 1901, which led to the 
systematic ethnographic survey of the provinces and states of 
India by superintendents who had previously qualified for 
the task during the progress of the census, has produced 
results of permanent value. We have, on the one hand, the 
complete records of the tribes and castes of Bengal, Madras 
Bombay, the North-West Provinces, and Central Provinces. 
Further, special works have been published on the tribes of 
Assam and Upper Burma, As the framer of the scheme which 
has produced such valuable results, the late Sir Herbert Risley 
is entitled to the gratitude of anthropologists. As a sequel 
to these, this new work of Sarat Chandra Roy is to be com- 
mended to students as an excellent and detailed study of the 
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primitive tribe of Chota Nagpur, known as the Urdons. 
Though they have not remained unaffected by contact with 
Hinduism and more recent religious influences, the Oraons 
display all the primitive characteristics with which students 
are so familiar in other parts of India. 

Among them we find the survival of totemism, the spirit- 
scaring rites, the precautions for warding off the evil eve, 
ancestor worship, fertility rites, and tree-marriages which are 
common to all primitive tribes. 

Colonel Hodson, in a brief introduction, pays full tribute 
to the importance of Sarat Chandra Roy’s work, and the 
learning and ability which he has brought to his task. Within 
the limits of space permissible for this brief notice, it 1s only 
possible to enumerate a few of the more striking pomts which 
deserve the attention of the reader of the work. Ancestor 
worship among the Oraons is known as the cult of the 
Pachbalar. The author, who gives several different spellings 
of this word, might consider the connection between the 
Panchpalava and Pachbalar, as well as Crooke’s Pachbala 
or fivefold sacrifice. The Panchpalava, or fivefold leaf totem 
godling of Western India, seems to be a form of the Oraon 
Pachbalar. The prohibition on marriage between families 
with the same totem is a common feature of early tribes in 
India. In this case it is supplemented by less familiar 
prohibitions on marriage between milk-relations, meaning 
apparently foster children of one mother, and between the 
families of boys who have entered into a ceremonial fmend- 
ship with one another (p. 140). Eldest sons may not be married 
to girls who are eldest daughters. Tanks, wells, fruit-trees, 
and gardens are married before their fish, water, or fruit may 
be used. This, as the author remarks, is a practice not confined 
to the Oraons, though in their case the rites seem to be more 
than usually elaborate. The work contains some valuable 
corrections of the work of previous observers, such as 
Father Dehon and Dalton, to whom we are indebted for much 
of our information on this subject. 
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In warmly congratulating Sarat Chandra Roy on the 
Valuable new light he has thrown on Orion practices and 
beliefs in this interesting work, it may be permissible to 
suggest the desirability of more careful proof correction in 
subsequent editions of the book. On p, 109, for example, 
no less than four printer's errors have been overlooked, 
i.e. sorcerrer, urld, hamful, and nail-pairing; and these are 
numerous throughout the book. 





R. E. E, 


SE 


Tue Prorte or Trset, By Sm Cnartes Bett, K.C.LE., 
C.M.G. pp. xix + 319, illustrations and 3 maps, Oxford 
University Press. London; Milford, 1928, 21s, net. 

Sir Charles Bell in his latest: work presents the most detailed 
and complete picture of the secular life of the people of 
Central Tibet yet given us. And, when we say this, we do 
not undervalue the recent contributions of competent 
European observers, such as Dr. McGovern and Mme David- 
Neel and of Tibetans themselves in We Tibetans by Fin-chen 
Lha-mo (Mrs. L, King) and in a Tibetan on Tibet (GQ. A, Combe), 
or forget the earlier authorities, among whom may be named 
Rockhill, Sarat Chandra Das, and Ekai Kawaguchi. 

What impresses the reader most is the author's intimate 
understanding of and complete sympathy with the people, 
whose mode of hfe, habits, and mentality are so vividly 
portrayed in these pages. Racial weaknesses and, to the 
Western reader, strange customs, which other writers have 
unduly emphasized or condemned, are here set forth with a 
kindly moderation and in true perspective, We are told by 
an independent observer that Sir Charles “ aimed at securing 
their (the Tibetans’) sympathy and friendship”, and that 
“his extraordinary regard for Tibetan susceptibilities worked 
wonders ". For instance, when in Tibet, he abstained from 
food and practices of which the inhabitants disapproved, 
such as fish, chicken, the use of tobacco, shooting, and fishing. 
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This attitude and his command of the formidable colloquial 
secured for him the confidence of and the most friendly 
relations with all classes during his twenty years or so of 
service among Tibetans on both sides of the border. 

By a free use of personal reminiscence, proverb, and quota- 
tion from native literary works he conveys to the reader in 
an easy, simple, and lucid manner a wealth of information 
on the everyday habits and customs of nomads, peasants 
nobles, traders, beggars, and even robbers, on the eactad 
and occupations of women, on marriage, children, food, 
drinking, emoking, etiquette, amusements, anid funeral rites. 
Here and there, as is inevitable, occurs some information 
on religious matters. For, as we are told, “ religion lies deep 
down in the hearts of the Tibetans ”, and im few other countries 
can its influence be so strong in the political, social, and 
domestic spheres, but the author has wisely excluded the 
religious life as such from his survey in order to treat the 
secular life more fully. 

Two brief introductory chapters adequately describe the 
physical features and outline the history of the country. 
The plate, The Mountain Masses of Tibet, well suggests its 
general configuration. But place of the two general 
maps we should prefer a physical map on a larger scale 
of the region dealt with, that is the central provinces of 
U-Tsang, with the Himalayan countries south of the Indo- 
Tibetan border, Sikkim, Kalimpong, Darjeelmg, and western 
Bhutan. On p. 5 the west Tibetan countries of Ladalch 
and Lahul (now politically outside Tibet) are inaccurately 
spoken of as in southern Tibet. One might supplement 
the remarks on p. 4 and pp. 110-11 as to the undeveloped 
mineral wealth of Tibet by direct mention of the long exploited 
shallow gold mines at Thok Ja-lung in the north-west Chang 
Tang (v. p. 22 Tibet, Past and Present). Can it be that the 
native legend that Tibet was “formerly all under a sea” 
somehow recalls a dim memory of the Tethys ocean that long 
ago covered central Asia? The belief that in old days 
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precipitation was greater and trees more plentiful than now 
seems well founded. 

As we read on, we gradually realize the blend of qualities 
which constitute the ‘Tibetan character. Religious, 
superstitious, stolid, and industrious, where there is work to 
do, the peasant is curious, light-hearted, and fond of society 
and recreation, Inclined to be independent and democratic, 
he defers to his superior, be he feudal noble, official, or 
ecclesiastic. He is enduring and patient rather than actively 
brave in war, unlike his martial ancestors of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, who subdued much of China, central Asia, 
and north India, and im whose time the Bay of Bengal was 
known as the Tibetan sea. Nowadays the nobles strongly 
dislike a military career. The up-to-date Commander-in- 
Chief, Tsa-rong Shap-pe, for instance, is not a member of one 
of the great noble families. Of course, in different regions, 
the people display varying qualities. We hear of the stupidity 
of the Pem-po and the bravery of the Kam-pas, who are also 
notoriously treacherous, or, as the proverb runs, “ have not the 
long-tailed monkey's tail.” 

In the high steppes we are introduced to the simple 
and hardy pastoral folk, “ probably the purest specimens of 
the race,” whose countless flocks and herds yield products 
essential to the domestic economy of all classes. It is their 
wool, the export of which makes possible the import of foreign 
goods, such as silk, cotton, and woollen stuffs and tea. As in 
Burma, there is a prejudice against drinking milk, which is 
converted either into cheese or the butter that is consumed in 
enormous quantities, and, preferably in a quite rancid 
state, in tea, and is also used in temples, Only a few of the 
stricter lamas entirely abstain from animal food. While among 
the upper classes elaborate Chinese dishes are popular, the 
common people, in addition to their parched barley or tsam-ba, 
readily eat mutton and yak’s meat raw, putrescent, or putrid, 
often four or five years old. So the Buddhist precept against 
taking life is seldom observed in the cold climate of Tibet, 
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and reasons for departing from it are, we are told, easily 
found. We hear that in the dry cold air grain has kept good m 
pranaries for several hundred years. A Tibetan thinks nothing 
of drinking forty or fifty cups of tea a day, and may reach 
eighty. The weak barley beer he takes freely. As Sir Charles 
was told, “ there is no sustained work without tea or beer,” 
and again in archery contests, “ Beer must be drunk... 
otherwise the shoulder shakes and the arrow does not go 
hot to the target.” 

There is in Tibet and Bhutan an official and religious ban 
on the “use of the evil, stinking, poisonous weed, tobacco,” 
though snuff is taken. Unlike the American Indian belief, 
that of all offerings tobacco appeases the gods most, ~ the 
spirits of Tibet dislike the smell.” In British territory cigarette 
smoking by Tibetans is lamentably heavy and, even in 
Lhasa, is often indulged in on the quiet. Dr. McGovern writes 
that the Commander-in-Chief smokes a pipe in his house at 
Lhasa, The same gentleman gave Sir Charles a private cinema 
performance. We also hear of other modernist tendencies 
creeping in and intruding upon the medievalism of Tibet. 

While it is difficult to select out of so many pages all full 
of interest, we may, perhaps, mention the description of the 
still important medieval feudal nobility, which with the 
monastic body, fills the high government posts, and the 
chapters on women and their position, as amongst the most 
valuable and containing facts not to be readily found else- 
where. The author's official position, and his friendship with 
several Lhasa nobles and social intercourse with them in their 
town and country homes gave him unusual opportunities for 
inside observation. The exceptionally high status and 
capability of women, which other writers have remarked on, 
are duly emphasized at some length. Women’s importance 
is to some extent due to polyandry, which is followed to a 
varying degree in different parts. 

In connection with the remarks in chapter xix on names, 
we should have welcomed any light on the use of rus-pa, 
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or clan names in central Tibet. Long ago Sir James Lyall 
drew attention to them in Spi-ti, where some thirty-five or 
so are known. Among them occurs Do-ring-pa, the name of 
the noble Lhasa family. Research would probably show that 
many clan names occur throughout Tibet, and are not merely 
local. The author writes Tibetan words in a simplified phonetic 
form representing the Lhasan pronunciation for the benefit 
of the general reader, but also at times gives the Tibetan 
equivalent in the footnotes. The book is copiously illustrated, 
mostly with the author's own excellent photographs, and is 
well indexed. Two appendices deal with the unit of land 
taxation and the income from the large government Ser-chok 
estate at Gyangtae. 

With this indication of the subject matter, we leave 
the reader under Sir Charles Bell's sure guidance to explore 
the highways and byways of Tibetan life. 

H. Lee Saurr.eworrs. 


Use Grammarre Treftarse pv Timérain Ciassiqur. 
Les Stoxas GramMMatTicavx DE THonmt SAMBHOTA, 
avec leurs commentaires, traduits du Tibétain et annotés 
par Jacques Bacor (Ministére de |'Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux Arts. Annales du Musée Guimet, 
Bibliothéque d’Etudes—Tome Trente-Septiéme). 107, 
pp. 232 +8 plates. Paris: Geuthner, 

This 1s a work of the highest importance for Tibetan studies, 
and is produced with all the care and knowledge which we 
are entitled to expect from a scholar of the high attainments 
of M. Bacot. 

Thonmi Sambhota is the greatest figure in the history of 
the Tibetan language ; not only did he write ite first grammar, 
but it is probable that it was he alone who made the k WwuAre 
of his rude mountaineer ancestors a fit medium es the 

xpression of one of the most intricate and difficult religious 
vaitisopiiins that the world has ever produced. 
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To what extent he simply codified the rules of an existing 
language and to what extent he created a purely artificial 
language is still, and perhaps will always remain, uncertain, 
but there can be little doubt that his contribution was a 
considerable one. Moreover, his work is the foundation on 
which all subsequent native grammarians have built. We 
are therefore greatly indebted to M. Bacot for having produced 
an editio princeps which is at the same time a definitive 
edition of this work and its principal commentary. 

At the same time, it would be a mistake to regard this work 
as a suitable introduction to the language for European 
students. As M. Bacot himself says, it was written by a 
Tibetan for Tibetans, and is, therefore, rather an exposition 
of the mechanism of the language for those who already know 
it than an introduction to the language for those who do not. 
M. Bacot has endeavoured to a certain extent to mould it to 
the latter purpose, particularly in his “ Conclusion, Eléments 
et méchanisme du Tibétain Littéraire, and it is a great 
pity that this was not put at the beginning instead of the end 
of the book and that a number of summarized statements 
which are scattered through the book, were not inserted in it. 
The student would then have had a corpus of information at 
the beginning to which he could refer back; as it is, he is 
almost compelled to construct such a corpus for himself as he 
goes along, and the result is that he has to read the book two 
or three times before the light finally dawns on him, There is 
a further diffeulty m the fact that Thonmi Sambhota 
attempted somewhat unsuccessfully to fit the language 
to the Procrustean bed of Indian grammatical science. This 
makes the work much harder for a European to understand, 
but that, of course, is not M. Bacot’s fault. 

One further small criticism. The book, at 200 francs, is 

wessarily expensive. The whole text of the slokas and 
commentary is printed in Tibetan characters, with interlinear 
separately in Tibetan characters and transliteration; and 
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finally there is a phototype reproduction of the whole MS. 
In the translation of the élokas and commentary the gram- 
matical examples are printed in Tibetan characters without 
transliteration, This lavishness was really unnecessary, It 
would have been quite reasonable to dispense with the 
phototype reproduction, or to confine it to a single specimen 
plate. After all, no one is going to challenge M. Bacot’s 
transcription of the original. 

Then the transliteration of the text of the é#lokas and 
commentary, which will only be consulted by advanced 
students, might have been omitted as superfluous, the élokas 
themselves being repeated in transliteration only. 

On the other hand, the grammatical examples, which the 
beginner must read, might well have been in transliteration. 

All these measures would have reduced the cost of the work, 
and would therefore, as is evidenced by the resolutions of the 
last International Congress of Orientalists, have been welcomed 
by the mass of students, who, afterall, are the people who have 
got to pay. 

G. L. M, Cravson. 


Tue Year Boor or Jaranusz Art, 1927. Published by 
the National Committee of Japan on Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations Association. First 
Annual Issue, Printed in Japan. Price: yen 8.00. 


In an English Preface Mr. Saburo Yamada, the Chairman 
of the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, gives the 
genesis of this publication, which marks an era in Japanese 
evolution and describes how the work, first written in 
Japanese, has been translated article by article into English ; 
how the Committee debated for a long time as to whether the 
French or English language should be used, and as to whether 
the translation should be published by the Committee itself 
or be given to a foreign publisher. 
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As the book is primarily “informative”, not literary, 
a discussion of its subject matter is essential. The nineteen 
chapter headings clearly indicate its scope: 1, Introduction ; 
2, National Treasures and Buildings under Special Protection ; 
§ Art Museums; 4, Shoso-in Repository; 5, The Imperial 
Fine Arts Academy and Artists to the Imperial Household ; 
6, Imperial Fine Arts Academy Exhibitions ; 7, Exhibitions 
held by the Institute of Japanese Art; 8, Nikakai Art 
Exhibitions: 9, Other Exhibitions; 10, Exhibitions of 
Ancient Art: 11, Exhibition of Famous Works of Art of the 
Meiji and Taisho Eras; 12, Western Art Exhibitions ; 15, 
Principal Buildings ; 14, The Principal Schools and Institutes 
of Fine Art in Japan; 15, Art Organizations ; 16, Auction 
Sales of Works of Art; 17, The Study of Art m Japan ; 
18, Illustrated Catalogues of Exhibitions and Other Repro- 
ductions of Works of Art; 19, Directory of Artists and Art 
Workers. 

In addition to these, which are most ably written, there 15 2 
delightful Appendix in the shape of an essay by that great 
critic of Oriental art, Professor Sei-ichi Taki: a “ Survey of 
Japanese Painting during the Meiji and Taisho Eras *. This 
is followed by 120 plates, being reproductions of the pictures 
shown at the Exhibition of Famous Works of these same 
periods. 

The binding and end papers are charming, and the volume 
is of extraordinary interest as a document treating the earnest 
attempt made by Japanese artists and men of learning to 
synthesize and fuse the apparently contradictory arts of 
East and West. 

Professor Sei-ichi Taki ends his essay with the words: 
“Tn what direction then should be the aim of Japanese 
_painting in our present generation! I would answer that 
Subjectivism must be given a more important place in our 
art. Yet by this I do not mean the mere revival of the time- 
worn school of Bunjin-gwa itself nor the blind imitation of 
the European Expressionism, but the adoption rather of the 
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best elements of Idealism, Naturalism, and Atsthetic 
Formalism which have hitherto influenced our fine arts, 
besides the free harmonious employment of these principles 
on a broader basis. This is quite other than narrow 
individualism. We should remember that a great personality 
must underlie each work produced according to these 
principles,” 
Fuorence Ayscouan. 


ARCHAIC CHrNese Janes. Collected in China by A. W. 
Baur. Now in Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago. Described by Berrnoiy Laurer. 36 plates, 
4 of which are coloured. New York: Privately printed 
for A. W. Bahr, 1927. 


This beautiful little volume is from the Lakeside Press, 
Chicago, and contains within its slim covers much of deep 
interest to students of art and archeology. In a short 
Preface Mr. Bahr explains that during a visit to China in 
1926, he was enabled, by the disturhed conditions then 
prevailing, to add to his already comprehensive collection 
of jade “hitherto unobtainable Specimens from famous 
private collections, as well as jades from tho recent excava- 
tions in Ho-nan *. 

Among these specimens are a number from the collection 
of Wu Ta-ch’éng, whose study of ancient jades, the Ku Ya 
Pu Kao published in 1889, is the most recent and most 
valuable contribution to the subject, which indeed served 
as the basis of Dr, Laufer’s well-known volume on the subject. 
Dr, Laufer, who has made the subject of Chinese Jades 
peculiarly his own, treats these and the other specimens 
collected by Mr. Bahr in a series of illuminating notes and 
an exceedingly interesting Introduction, The jades described 
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ages, the archaic jades being especially well represented. 
The little monograph is a valuable addition to the literature 
on a subject of vital interest to every student of Far Kastern 
art. 

FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. 


Deacons et Giestes. Contes Rares et Récits Légendaires 
Inédits recueillis oralement au pays d’Annam et traduits 
par E. Langlet. Librairie Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, 
31 Rue Jacob, Paris Vie, 1928. 


Monsieur Langlet has made a sympathetic study of the 
people among whom he has lived and, as he says in the 
charming letter to his friend Hoang Ngoc Hué, with which 
the book opens, has found that a simple unquestioning 
acceptance on his part of the principles of magic has had a 
remarkable result. The people have gladly told him their 
tales, and have freely discussed the local legends which have 
been transmitted from generation to generation. He con- 
cludes his “avant-propos ” with words which are equally 
applicable to the vast country which stretches to the North 
and East of Annam :— 

“Ce passé était hier encore voisin du présent. Il s’en 
éloigne maintenant 4 grands pas et d’autant plus vite que, 
sous notre impulsion, des idées modernes, des besoins 
nouveaux ont fait entrevoir a l’Annamite des horizons 
insoupconnés jadis. 

“A notre suite, il s’est précipité vers un avenir qu'il 
suppose meilleur; si cette évolution est trop rapide, 11 
est A craindre qu'il perde trop vite le contact avec le passé 
et qu'il oublie trop tot les quelque vingt siécles de morale 
au cours desquels il avait pris le meilleur de ses qualités.” 

FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. 


anas. JULY 1929, 42 





Les Joyavx DE L'ortENT. Tome ii. Les poémes érotiques 
ou ghazels de Chems ed Din Mohammed Hafiz en calque 
thythmique et avec rime A la persane, accompagnés 
d'une introduction et de notes d'aprés le commentaire 
de Soudi. Par Arraun Guy. Tome premier. Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, 1927. 


Hafiz in French is almost a novelty. There are versions 
of a few odes by Defrémery (1858), and Nicolas (1898), but 
very little else; for when M. Guy writes (Introduction, 
p. xxxvu): “il parait que Sir William Jones, qui a traduit 
Hafiz en vers anglais, a aussi publié, en 1799, une traduction 
francaise,” he does the English orientalist too much honour. 
The ghazels translated by Sir W. Jones into either language 
were but a handful, picked here there; the ten which 
he turned into French prose and verse will be found in his 
Traitd sur la poésie orientale (Works, 1807, vol. xii, pp. 220-70). 
French readers, therefore, should welcome the present volume, 
which comprises the first instalment (Odes 1-175) of acomplete 
translation of the Ditedn. 

Like Walter Leaf in his Versions from Hafiz, M. Guy has 
endeavoured to reproduce not only the meaning of the original 
poems, but also their form (metre and monorhyme). Not- 
withstanding these extremely difficult conditions, his version 
is a8 faithful as can reasonably be expected of a translator 
in verse, and often unites lucidity with elegance, though in a 
manner that fails to suggest, as Gertrude Bell's froe renderings 
certainly do suggest, that Hafiz is a great poet. While giving 
M. Guy full credit for his ingenuity and resource in surmounting 
self-imposed obstacles, we may doubt whether the game is 
worth the candle, when in the translation of a single ode 
(No. VI) we find two forced allusions to Greek mythology— 
“TAimé rival d’Aréthuse ” for | 2) 44 3] and “les lavres 
des muses” for |!) dL3. Trifling as such things are, 
they show the weakness of a method which requires the 
translator to concentrate his energies on formal imitation. 
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The complete translation in German verse by Rosenzweig 
(1858), is less one-sided and still remains the best that has 
appeared in a European language. 

M. Guy has some excellent remarks on the style of Hafiz, 
his use of symbolism, and the essential character of his 
poetry. “ Ces peintures de la passion pour la coupe ou l’aimé 
sont dépouryues de toute recherche d’effet sensuel. L’action 
est dans la pensée. Les détails matériels nécessaires pour 
la soutenir, les images dont tout poéte a besoin pour réaliser 
ges creations, les vétements d'idées sont en petit nombre, 
impersonnels, et font figure de symboles. Les mémes 
expressions, les mémes groupes de noms et épithétes reviennent 
constamment et on se rend bien compte que Hafiz ne veut 
pas décrire des émotions, des états de l'eaprit et du coeur en 
association avec les sens, et encore moms de pures sensations, 
mais qu'il veut plutat évoquer des idées, des idées générales, 
immatérielles, transcendantes. Ou, les coupes circulent en 
imagination, le vin coule & plots, l’ivresse régne dans l'esprit.” 
This is the Persian interpretation of Hafiz, and probably it 
is the true one. 

A miniature in Brit. Mus. Add. 7468, representing Hafiz 
with his patron Shih Abi Ishaq, which is also reproduced in 
Professor Browne's Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion, 
provides the frontispiece to a well printed and attractive 
volume. 

R. A. N. 


As-Suyutl's Wao's WHo IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Nazm ul-Iqyin fi A‘yan-il-A‘yan. Edited by Patap 
K. Hirn, Ph.D. New York: Syrian-American Press, 
1927. 

By discovering and editing this work of Suyiti, Professor 
Hitti has added a minor, but not unimportant, item to the 
long list of Muslim biographical dictionaries. It contains 
two hundred articles very unequal in length and value. 
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About half of if is devoted to persons whose names begin 
with the letter alif, but from that point its hitherto respectable 
figure rapidly desinit in piscem, Still, it is a source, if not a 
mine, of new information, since the author chiefly writes of 
contemporaries, some of whom were personally known to 
him ; one of these is hisown father. Egypt and Syria supply 
most of the material; theologians, jurists, and scholars 
preponderate ; there are also sultans and kings, ineluding 
Shahrukh (who is dismissed in three lines) ; and a few notable 
women. 

The text is based on a Cairo MS. dated 1097 a.n., belonging 
to Ahmad Taymur Pasha, of which the Beyrout MS. (Profeasor 
Hitti’s) is an inaccurate copy. The only other known MS., 
that of Leiden, entitled Glez) Ly SleY! Gel, was tran- 
scribed in 974 a.w.; it seems to have been the original of the 
Cairo MS., but the editor regards the latter as more correct, 
He has taken great pains to improve it by consulting the Dew’ 
al-Lamt’ of Sakhawi, which covers the same period, and many 
other biographical works. In his Arabic preface, after having 
dealt fully with textual questions, he gives an admirable 
sketch of Suyiitf's life and character. Students will begrateful 
for the index of all the book-titles mentioned in the text, 
but why is there no index of persons, not even of the two 
hundred who receive particular notice? It would have saved 
trouble, as of course they are arranged in the alphabetical 
order of their “ Christian ” names, and these are often much 
less familinr than their surnames or patronymics. The 
appearance of the Arabic print composed on the linotype is 
hkely to commend that process to publishers of Oriental 

R. A. N. 
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Zoroastrian Stuns. By Professor A. V. WILLIAMs- 
Jackson. (Colombia University Indo-Iranian Series, 
Vol. xii.) xxxii+-325 pp. New York: Humphrey 
Milford, Colombia University Press. 20s. 


“When this, my famous tale, was done at last 
O'er all the realm my reputation past 
All men of prudence rede and Faith shall give 
Applause to me when I have ceased to live 
Yet live I shall, the seeds of words have I 
Flinng broadcast, and henceforth 1 shall not die.” 


With these words! Firdausi ended the Shah-namah, and 
they are a fitting preface to a review of the present work, 
in which Professor Williams-Jackson marshals and summarizes 
rather than develops, the conclusions which he has reached 
during a lifelong study of the earliest and the most spiritual 
of organized Eastern religions, 

It is a book which has long been needed, and is particularly 
welcome to-day, when signs are not lacking that the prestige 
of the orthodox Islamic faith is waning in Persia, and that the 
younger generation of educated men is showing an interest, 
if only sentimental, in the older faith. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that in a recent lithograph, widely 
circulated all over Persia, to celebrate the coronation of 
Riza Shah, Iran is depicted as a damsel reclining on the 
waters of the Gulf and leaning on the Shah, on whom shines 
the sun; in the background are Zoroaster, Cyrus, Hushang, 
and other great figures of the past, but there is no Islamic 
figure nor even symbol, though the Shiahs of Persia are not 
averse to painting Muhammad or Ali. 

It is impossible within the compass of a brief review to do 
justice to the ripe scholarship, the conscientious citation of 
authorities, and the orderly presentation of ascertained fact 
and accepted theory which characterize this volume. 

14. G. & E. Warner. The Shahnamah of Firdausi, $ Vola. 1925. 


Professor Jackson in his bibliography does not refer to this most scholarly 
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Of pre-Zoroastrian religion he has little to say, bidding us, 
in a footnote, await a book on the subject by L. H. Gray, 
now in press. Of the two later stages in the Iranian faith, 
viz. the Zoroastrian revelation and the post-Zoroastrian 
evolution, Professor Williams-Jackson gives us a closely 
documented and clearly reasoned study. A careful examina- 
tion of “ Zoroastrianism as a faith” (ch. iv) leads him to 
the conclusion that “ Dualism is a characteristic feature of 
Zoroaster's creed. Whatever may have suggested it, the 
teaching of this doctrine, in its fullest sense, is doubtless 
a product of his own insight”. If an unlearned layman 
may presume, however diflidently, to offer a criticism, 
the present reviewer would venture to suggest that the dualism 
of Zoroaster is perhaps less distinctive than is here suggested, 
and was probably an essential element in pre-Zoroastrian 
beliefs, as Professor Jackson admits (p. 30), and probably of 
pre-Zoroastrian teaching. “The tree of knowledge of good 
and evil” is mentioned in the opening chapter of Genesis, 
and some form of dualism is suggested in the appeal of the 
doleful breviaries of Nippur to the beneficent mother goddess 
to appease the angry spirit of the wrathful gods. (Cambridge 
Ancwent History, vol. i, p. 443.) 

He mentions (p. 33) that the faith of modern Parsees 
resembles Christianity in more than one respect, but attempts 
no comparison. Perhaps the most notable difference is the 
absence of any trace of the idea of atonement - it is likewise 
absent from the tenets of Sunni orthodoxy, but not from 
those of the Shiah schism. The Imam Husain has a place 
in the affections of Shih Persia that has no parallel outside 
the Christian communion. He is at once their sacrifice 
and their saviour, and is by them exalted above the Prophet 
himself. It is a curious fact that in accepting Islam, Persians 
should have emphasized, with such passionate devotion 
an aspect of religion which is alike foreign to Islam and to the 
religion of Zoroaster, which has affected so profoundly the 
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If Professor Williams-Jackson can bring himself to compress 
the substance of his conclusions, so skilfully and attractively 
set forth in this book, within the compass of a hundred pages 
or so, and procure its translation into Persian by competent 
hands, it is the reviewer's belief that it would command 
a ready sale in Persia, where it would meet a real need. 

Oriental scholarship has long flowered in the college cloisters 
of Europe and more recently, but not less brilliantly, in those 
of the United States of America, The most urgent need 
of to-day is to find some means whereby the seeds of learning 
may be transported to their ancient homes, to burgeon more 
brilliantly and to bring forth yet more abundantly. Thus 
only may Europe repay the debt which it owes to the birth- 
places of civilization. 

A. T. WInson. 


Tue Aramaic or THe Orv Testament: A Grammatical and 
Lexical Study of its Relations with other early Aramaic 
Dialects. By H. H. Rowney. pp. xiv + 161, Sve. 
London, Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press, 
1929. 10s. 6d. 

In this book we have a careful investigation into the 
philological character of the Aramaic texts of the Old 
Testament, covering the chapters in Daniel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. The author has spent intermittently thirteen 
years on the study of these texts. To this purpose he has 

collected the whole material extant in Aramaic, inscriptions 
from Babylon and Zinjerli, Palmyrene and Nabatene 
inscriptions, and above all the Papyri of Assuan. He has then 

subjected every word and phrase in the O.T. texts to a 

minute examination, and he has compared them carefully 

one by one with all the other monuments mentioned. The 
result is a very remarkable one. The author comes to the 
conclusion that the Aramaic texts in the O.T. are neither 
of Babylonian character or origin, nor are they contemporary 
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with the persons to whom they are attributed. From the 
linguistic point of view they are, on the contrary, of Palestinian 
origin. They are later in date than the Papyri of Assuan, 
but older than the other Aramaic monuments. He believes 
that they belong probably to the fourth century, and 
occasionally he speaks of them in a more doubtful way, 
making them either a little older or a little more recent. 

There is, however, a flaw in these conclusions. All the 
other monuments which the author cites have not passed 
through the hands of any copyist, and therefore are not 
likely to have undergone any change at the hand of the latter. 
They have been preserved in the very form in which they 
had been written or inseribed. Not so with the documents 
in the O.T, It would have been a miracle if the scribes who 
copied them in Palestine, and introduced them among the 
Sacred Scriptures, should not have changed involuntarily 
or unconsciously the original Babylonian character into 
one more familiar. And even so, in spite of the care taken 
by the scribes of the O.T. the manuscripts of the Bible vary 
considerably, both in words and vocalization. This can best 
be seen by the constant changes and alterations in the various 
editions of these very texts published by Strack. The 
genuineness and high antiquity of these documents is, however, 
not affected by these results. On the other hand, the fact 
that these texts, in the form in which they have come down 
to us, may belong to the fourth or fifth century B.C.£., proves 
that the Book of Daniel is anterior to the Hellenizir g period 
after the conquest of Alexander, This may affect also the 
date of the Oracle in the last chapters of Daniel, although 
they are found now in Hebrew. Mr. Rowley has rendered a 
signal service to the student of Aramaic texts. This book, 
moreover, is a very valuable contribution to the comparative 
study of Aramaic, | 








ae 





M. Gaster, 


EINFUHEUNG IN DIE SEMITISCHEN SPRACHEN fol 


GoTrHeELY Bercstrasser Ernriteune IN DIE SEMITISCHEN 
SPRACHEN. SPRACHPROREN UND (GRAMMATISCHE 
Seizzen. Max Hueser VERLAG. pp. xv + 192, 8vo. 
Munchen, 1928. lés, 3d. 

The author of this book has had an excellent idea. There 
can be no better help to the beginner than to place in his hands 
a series of texts from all the Semitic languages, in careful 
transliteration in Latin type, with the literal translation 
side by side, such as given in this book. We have here 
specimens from Akkadian (Le. Babylonian, mostly from 
the Hammurihi Code), Hebrew, Aramaic, South Arabian- 
Ethiopic and North Arabian, with numerous sub-dialects. 
The author uses a strictly scientific system of transliteration, 
and endeavours to reproduce as exactly as possible the 
original consonants and vowels. At the head of each text 
there is a short explanatory introduction ; then there are some 
grammatical notes ; and the book finishes with a list of words 
common to all the Semitic languages. On the one hand, one 
sees ata glance the peculiar character in which each word 
appears, and on the other, in their totality these words may 
assist in the reconstruction of primitive Semitic culture. 
This is practically what the author describes in the first 
chapter as Primitive Semitic culture. In spite of the care 
bestowed upon the transliteration, one cannot suppress some 
doubts as to whether the author has not been misled in one 
case or another, so e.g. the Hebrew text on p. 48, “* according 
to Babylonian punctuation.” The author assumes that 
there is no “raphe” pronunciation, and transliterates the 
letters as “‘ k ” and “ p”, where there is no justification for it. 
In that system there is indeed no separate sign for Patah 
and Segol, but it is doubtful whether the vowel thus represented 
is a full “a”. ‘Turning to the Mandean, the author has 
only given letter for letter in his transliteration. But the 
Mandean is not pronounced in the way in which it 1s written, 
e.g. “‘g” is often read like “ kh"; nor are the vowels clearly 
distinguished in the pronunciation. It might, therefore, 
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have been advisable if the author drawn the attention 
of the student to these difficulties and the doubts in the 
pronunciation which Semitic texts in general offer to the 
student. 

M. GasTER. 


Kiran Zarsvu'L-Akupar, Composed by Anu Sa‘m ‘Appu's- 
Hayy ps. af-Dannak §&. Manuup Garpizt about 
AH. 440. Edited by Munammwap Nazm, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), Muslim University Aligarh. E. G. Browne 
Memorial Series, 1. Orientalischer Zeitschriftenverlag 
Iranschihr, Berlin, 1928. 

The edition of this Persian text inaugurates a series to be 
published in memory of the late Professor E. G. Browne. 
Oddly enough, in Professor Browne's Literary History of 
Persia, Gardizi’a zayn al-akhbdr is not mentioned. Yet it is 
one of the very earliest modern Persian prose works that have 
survived, and at the same time is of considerable historical 
importance. Thus Professor Barthold, who has published 
extracts from it m the Russian edition of his Turkestan, 
writes that it “* must be considered as the chief source for the 
study of the history of Khurdsin down to the end of and 
including the Samanid period ”. The whole work, as extant, 
includes chapters on ancient Persian history, on the caliphs 
and other Moslem rulers, on the Greeks, on chronology and 
the feast-days of various nations, on the Turks and on India, 
as well as that now published, This consists of the history 
of Khurisin from the appointment of Tahir ibn al-Husayn 
as governor down to the author's own times (i.e, from early 
in the third to early in the fifth century a..). It is really 
divided into two parts, as Gardizi himself indicates. The first; 
is that mentioned by Professor Barthold, which the author 
compiled from previous histories: the second deals with ‘the 
ee Mabrntd and Mas‘iid of Ghazneh, which he was 
able to describe as a contemporary. Both are equally valuable, 
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since the sources for the first are for the most part lost to us. 
Throughout, however, as the editor remarks, Gardizi cuts 
down his narrative to the barest essentials. Indeed, his state- 
ments are often so bald as to be inexplicable without com- 
parison with other authorities. Perhaps the book's chief 
merit lies in the plentiful suppply it affords us of names 
and dates. 

The editor has had the baffling task of working on what is 
virtually a single manuscript; for although of the zayn 
al-akhbdr two codices are known to exist, the Oxford codex 
is no more than a copy of the Cambridge. Consequently many 
passages remain obscure. ‘The editor often supplies inter- 
pretations—his own and Professor Barthold’s—with numerous 
historical references, which, he complains, lack of space has 
forbidden him to multiply. He also elucidates the narrative 
with well-judged amplifications, distinguished by square 
brackets. 

In the circumstances, it is no wonder if he has mistaken 
the meaning of some passages. On p. 22, for example, he 
takes pdris-i buzwrg to be a place-name (as appears from the 
index). But I think that the words (whatever the sentence 
may mean) must refer to the chamberlain called by Ibn 
al-Athir ddris al-kabir, especially since on p. 35 a certain 
Ahmad is described as “the brother of Paris”. On p. 56, 
on the other hand, in a highly confused passage, he takes 
zhasht ja‘far as a man’s name (placing it, however, under 
jim in the index), whereas I would read amir-+ prdsht, ja‘far. . 
Rasht (mis-spelt Zhdsht?) being the known name of an 
appropriate province. Apart from questions of interpretation, 
the Persian text seems correct. The English introduction, 
however, perhaps owing to its printing in Germany, 1s not 
free from misprints. 

At the beginning and at the end of the text the editor 
supplies a list of chapter headings of the remaining extant 
portions of the zayn al-akhbdr as they precede or follow the 
part now edited. He hopes soon to publish them as well. 
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It is a pity that no indication is given of the aims and con- 
stitution of the Memorial Fund. But its existence is welcome ; 
and its trustees are to be congratulated on choosing for their 
first publication a valuable and hitherto almost inaccessible 
work, 

Haroitp Bowen. 





THe Forcorren Ru.Lers (JasTantmps, KANKARIDS, AND 
Satarips), By S. A. Kasrawi Taprizt. Vol. I. 
Teheran, 1928. 

This is the first part of a work that may extend to as many 
as seven parts, of which three have already been composed. 
The author's aim is to resene from oblivion the history of some 
of the earliest of the hundred-odd post-Islamic Persian 
dynasties that are ignored in the works of such authors as 
Hamd Allah and Mir-Khwand, and thereby to illustrate the 
revolt of the Persians during the third and fourth centuries 
of the Hegira against Arab domination. 

In this part he deals with three Daylamite dynasties, the 
Jastinids, the Kangarids,’ and the Sdlarids; the second part 
is to be devoted to the Rawwadids of Adharbiyjin; and 
the third to the Shaddadids of Arran. As a basis for his work, 
the author has used two manuscripts unearthed by a friend 
in a Teheran library. The first is a codex of Ibn Isfandiyar’s 
History of Tabaristan, complete but for a few pages missing 
at the beginning, and free of the many gaps that (as our 
author claims) mar and frequently render misleading all other 
known copies, as well as E. G. Browne's translation. The 
second is a work that was supposed to be no longer extant : 
the ta’rikh-1 riydn of Mawland Awliyd Allah, But he also 
gathers information from numerous printed sources, Arabic, 
Persian, Armenian, and Turkish. He has evidently expended 
great pains on research, and has ingeniously combined the 
results into a clear and persuasive narrative, 


1 So spelt in the Persian text, though the English title-oace ha 
Kankarids gh the English title-page has 
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The three dynasties with which the present volume is 
concerned have all been dealt with repeatedly by European . 
Orientalists. The author alludes to their studies, but refrains 
explicitly from criticizing them for the present. This is 
somewhat to be regretted, since in many instances his 
conclusions, based on these newly discovered texts, differ 
from theirs—though exactly how far only a detailed com- 
parison, of course, could show. The author's most noticeable 
innovation is the separation of the two latter dynasties, which 
have hitherto been treated as one (by Justi as Wahstidaniden, 
by Huart as Mosiifirides, by Sachau, Ross, and Vasmer, as 
Bani Sallar or Salliriden), The Sélarids were an offshoot 
of the Kangarids; but since the two branches ruled in 
different places, and since the author is able to show that the 
name kangari was in contemporary use for the rulers of 
dram, his separation is justified historically as well as being 
convenient. The Rawwadids, with whom the second volume 
is to deal, being also of the same stock, have likewise been 
included hitherto in the Bani Sallir, A separate treatment 
can hardly fail to make their history clearer. 

In a preface the author indicates his aims, and apologizes 
for the fact that what he would have liked to be the history 
of a popular movement has inevitably resolved itself into 
a dynastic chronicle, He then introduces the three houses 
with a description of Daylam, their place of origin. The 
volume is completed by genealogical tables, appendices, 
and an index. The present strong nationalist feeling of Persia 
ja reflected not only in the author's aim but in his style ; 
he has meticulously cleansed his vocabulary of all but 
indispensable Arabic words—without, however, any 
unpleasing effect of strain. Though he expresses himeelf 
dissatisfied with the production of this volume—he was even 
obliged to change presses mid-way—tisprints, for instance, 
are not noticeable. Let us hope that the next instalment 
may soon appear. 

| Harotp Bowen. 
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Sar pis Sciran (1791-1856). Ruler of Oman and Zanzibar. 
His place in the History of Arabia and East Africa. 
By Roeupotes Sam-Rvere. 106. With several 
illustrations. London: Alexander Ouseley, Ltd. 163. 

A considerable change has since the last century taken 
place in our ideas respecting the proper character of history. 
Our forefathers would have considered tt vain to expect, and 
unreasonable to require, a strict and undeviating impartiality. 
They were content at best to set the prejudices of one side 
against the prejudices of the other, and to strike the balance 
between them. A man without opmions on matters of the 
greatest importance to his countrymen would have been 
reminded of the law of the Athenians, which forbade any man 
to be a mere spectator in the contests of his countrymen. 
Indeed, during the last two years, no less an authority 
than the Right Honourable Stanley Baldwin has publicly 
expressed his preference for historical works written with 
a definite and healthy bias; which alone can inspire a 
work with artistic unity and literary form. 

The author of the present work derives his bias from the 
spirit of filial piety which informs his narrative, and has 
guided him in the selection from many sources of material 
for this memoir. His pomt of view is rather that of the subject 
of his book than that of a European observer writing almost 
a century later, and it is correspondingly of greater interest 
and value than the original sources on which he relies for his 
biography of his grandfather. 

After reading Said-Ruete’s lucid and well-documented 
account few will be found to disagree with Sir Richard 
Burton's verdict on Said bin Sultan, that he * was probably 
as shrewd, liberal, and enlightened a prince as Arabia ever 
produced "; he deserves to rank in these respects with two 
other Arab princes, the late Shaikh Mubarak bin Sabah of 
Koweit, and Abdul Aziz ibn Abdul Rahman ibn Faijzal al 
Saud—the present ruler of the greater part of Arabia. In 
the case of Said bin Sultan and Mubarak, environment and 
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external conditions beyond control imposed rigid limitations 
from which the fortunes of war and the follies of neighbours 
have enabled Ibn Saud to escape, with what results time alone 

A celebrated writer of the eighteenth century defines 
history as “* Philosophy, teaching by examples". Accepting 
this definition, the present work is of peculiar historical value: 
it depicts an Arab ruler who combined diplomatic and 
strategical skill, qualities not uncommon in men of his nation, 
with the rarer gifts of commercial acumen and consistency 
of motives, plan and execution. It shows how he succeeded 
to the leadership of a congeries of weak and disunited tribes 
and left behind him a prosperous state, to which he had added 
an overseas dominion in Zanzibar, more valuable by far than 
the Kingdom of Oman, Though the journey to Zanzibar 
from Oman took as long as that from London to New Zealand 
does to-day, and could only be made twice a year, with the 
trade winds, Said bin Sultan contrived to hold both States, 
and to make both prosper. But for European intervention he 
might well have extended his domain to the interior of Africa, 
substituting a pax arabica for the then prevailing anarchy, 
much as Ibn Saud has done in the great tracts over which he 
holds sway. But Europe was too strong for Said bin Sultan, 
and bowing to the inevitable, he made treaties and co-operated 
with England in the suppression of the slave trade, made 
friends with the French (who did nothing whatever to dis- 
courage slavery), was polite to the representatives of the 
U.S.A., and other countries, which conferred on him numerous 
honorary distinctions, and played so skilful a game alike 
with Persia and with the Wahabis that he was able to retain 
in his hands extensive and lucrative leases on Persian territory, 
whilst preventing the Wahabi forces of Central Arabia from 
becoming a serious menace to Oman. 

Said-Ruete has told us, in this work, little that is historically 
new, but he has told the tale with insight, freshness, 
and vigour. The Middle East may in the future, asin the past, 
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produce a virile race of statesmen and administrators, free 
from the shackles of “ democratic” systems of government, 
the imposition of which upon Asiatic peoples may yet prove 
to be the greatest mistake ever committed in the name of 
civilization. To those students of Eastern affairs who hold 
this belief, this book will prove, as it has to the present 
reviewer, alike a stimulus and an inspiration. 
A. T. W. 

[Nore.—By the kind permission of the author, members 
of the Society may obtain copies of this book at 12s. 64., 
instead of the published price of 16s. Application to be made 
to the Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society.—Enrror. | 





Kotayyir-Azza Diwan accomMpacnE p'UN COMMENTAIRE 
ARABE EpITE. Par Henri Pres. 8vo, 286 pp. 
Alger: Jules Carbonel, 1928. 

This is not the edition of an ancient manuscript of the 
collected poems which has been recovered; such a thing is 
most improbable, because the Diwan of this poet appears to 
have been lost at an early date; Professor Pérés instead has 
collected the fragments attributed to the poet In numerous 
works of Arabic literature and the commentary, in Arabic, 
is also taken from glosses which may accompany the verses 
in the sources from which he has derived the verses, or he 
has supplied them from the explanation given of rare words 
in the native dictionaries, This is at least my opinion, though 
the second or third volume containing this information has 
not been published at present, but the editor has informed 
me that the printing is well in hand, as also a study of the 
poet and his works in French. 

This is perhaps the best way of making the compositions 
of lost authors accessible. Most of the poems of Kuthayyir 
were probably in the shape of short fragments and it would 
be erroneous to assume that any ancient Arab poet only 
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composed complete and long Qasidas. We did possess at 
least one long poem of forty-seven verses, taken from an 
ancient manuscript, in Schwarz’s Escoria! Studien (Stuttgart, 
1922), but the present work contains in its first volume 
eighty-tive fragments, some consisting only of one single 
verse, and none as long as the poem mentioned. 

Kuthayyir is known in Arabic literature chiefly for his 
love for a woman named Azza, to whom also the long poem, 
the most celebrated of the poet, found in the Amali of al-Qali, 
TI, 100-111, is devoted. Al-Marzubini in the Mu‘jam ash- 
Shu'ara’ (Berlin MS.) devotes a short notice to our poet, and 
tells us that he was of short stature, with a long neck, red 
faced, with spots on the face. In addition, like many small 
men, he had a very great opinion of himself and was very 
haughty ; also that he died in al-Medina in the year 105 a.m. 
on the same day as ‘Ikrima, the mawla of Ibn ‘Abbas, and 
that he was one or two years above 80 years of age. He was 
a fervent, or even bigoted, Shi'ah, and as such attacked 
‘Abd Allah ibn az-Zubair with his verses. His Shi'ah 
tendencies did not prevent him from composing poems in 
praise of the Umayyade caliphs, as it meant pocketing their 
rewards, 

The language as a rule is very simple, and rare expressions 
occur only occasionally, and these may be of some importance 
for a study of the Hijix dialect. He is cited several hundred 
times in the Lisan al-‘Arab as evidence for the use of words 

The editor has vocalized all the verses, while the com- 
mentary has vowels only in cases of absolute necessity. As 
the type is very small, some misprints have escaped the 
editor. P, 15, I should “like ta reac wl bel, bial pay 
“he sells spices and pitch”; p. 30, v. 16, in ‘cominentary 
jail pict P34, 1. 4, read Ladl ad: p. 35, paen., read 
FARE p. 60, ult. read jo\,); p. 74, v. 15, read = 23 
p- 82, v.15, I think ls. would be better ; p. 97, 1. 1, Be 
3 same page, Vv. i; read 1,1, cf. L.A., i, 414, 8, and 
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consequently the commentary is wrong; p. LOT, read 25%) 
a rare plural of ast, * p. 116, v. 7, read ae for A 
dialect of the Hijaz which suppresses Hamza, but in 
commentary _ Abel! ; p. 118, v. 2, T should think the correct 
reading i8 iyo p. 158, read “¢t3; p. 155, v. 10, read 
<= \x2 hence the commentary is wrong, which should 
read Glug pe mel! (Jys1=!. The word in this meaning 
for large vermin, etc., is fairly frequent; p. 163, No. 43, v. 1, 
I should like to read Iss pro —ls. I have found the 
verse only in Khiz, IU, p. 154, where it is said to have been 
taken from the “Ubab of Saghani; p. 166, |. 1, read 
pou 5p. 168, 1.18, read S45; p. 170, 1.3, olay, 1 9, 
jeusll; p. 172, 1. 3, here the author has made a slip, we 
must read :l<4| for jt<'|, as both the verb preceding and 
the pronoun following are masculine; p. 211, L 1, read 
_\c\|. I have noticed on more than one occasion that the 
vocalization for significations denoting places participles 
are in the active construction instead of the passive; this is 
Wrong, cases in question are p. 110, v. 3, and 120, 1. 3, where 
we should read sta. and ele uce respectively! The 
correct form is used in other cases as p. 110, v. 6, and 169, ¥. 3. 
F. Krenrow. 


Le Par.er pe Kran ‘Anipa (Lipan-Syriz). Par Micuen T. 
Fecnant. 8vo, 307 pp. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1919. 

SYNTAXE DES PaRLers Arapes AcTrueLs pu Lipan. Par 
Mcr. Micne, Feouaut. §vo, 635 pp. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 19238. 

When I say that we do not possess any works so complete 
as the two here mentioned for any of the Arabic spoken 
dialects, | am in no way exaggerating their intrinsic value. 
Works of this character are only possible by scholars who 
from their childhood are conversant with the language and 

* Cf, Lisan, x, 238, 17. 
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have in addition received adequate scientific training. The 
only fault one can find is that the student who does not 
make a speciality of the spoken dialects is overwhelmed by 
the immensity of the material brought together by the 
author. Yet everything is done in such a systematic manner 
that one easily finds every phase of the language with ample 
examples. The phonetic system employed by the author 
18 such that one can readily hear the words, and yet he has 
not committed the folly, found only too often with too strict 
phoneticians, of fixing a separate dialect for the speech of 
every individual. While the first of the books mentioned 
gave the dialect of one township, the second is of a more 
ambitious character dealing with the spoken language of the 
Lebanon as a whole, and the author tells us that the idiom 
for the whole district is for practical purposes the same with 
the comparatively slight difference that in the northern 
the influence of Aramaic is felt, while in the south the speech 
has affinities with the Bedouin dialects of the adjoining 
plain. The lexicographer will be surprised to find in the 
examples quoted by the author many a word current 
to-day, which judging from the written language of many 
centuries, had long disappeared from ordinary conversation, 
and was only known by the learned. 

But this is not the aim of both works. The author presents 
lucidly the changes the language has undergone in its deviation 
from the classic language of Arabic literature. The chapters 
on the Numerals are highly instructive, and I believe the 
author has for the first time discovered the phonetic influence 
upon the use of genders after the units. To the reader of 
Arabic manuscripts of the Middle Ages, the apparent ignorance 
of the classical rules must often have been a puzzle, and all 
European editors of such texts had to do, was continually to 
put these errors right. A re-investigation of such corrections 

* The example given by the anthor * Parlera “* (p. 402) of the “‘ Ghurab 


al-Bain” is of very frequent oceurrence in the Classical, if not exactly 
meaning “ death". 
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probably would reveal similar rules. That some Particles 
of ever-recurring use in classical Arabic as e.g. “ Ls 
should have disappeared in the spoken language is very 
strange, but they are in such cases replaced by others, some- 
times by nouns which have assumed the functions of real 
particles. 

The two books contain such a vast amount of material 
that a short notice like this cannot give an adequate idea 
of their value, but they will always be models for similar 
researches into other dialects of the spoken language, and 
we must look forward with the highest interest to the lexico- 
graphical examination of the colloquial promised by the 


author. 





F. Kerenxcow. 


Le Diwan pe ‘Ogwa BEN EL-WARD: TRADUIT ET ANNOTE. 
Par Rene Basset. §Svo,73 pp. Paris: Pan! Geuthner, 
1928. 


As long ago as 1865, Noldeke published in the Acts of the 
Gottingen Academy, the text of the poems taken from the 
ancient manuscript of Leipzig, which contains other unique 
pieces, with a German translation, not only of the Diwan 
but also of the article devoted to the poet in manuscripts of 
the Kitab al-Aghar 

Professor Prym, whee in Cairo, lent a copy of this edition, 
with other books, to an Egyptian acquaintance which resulted 
in the edition of the Five Diwans (Wahbiyyah Press, 1293 A.H.). 
This edition has been reprinted since, with all its errors, 
and it is also the source for the article devoted to ‘Urwa in 
Pére Cheikho's collection of Christian Poets (Bairit, 1890). 

No doubt Professor Basset intended to make the French- 
speaking population acquainted with the compositions of a 
poet who was a true representative of the liberal Arab 
robber-chiefs. ‘Urwa resembles jn many ways the better- 
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known Hatim of Tayyi, with the difference that his collection 
of poems contains probably very few verses foisted upon him 
at later times. 

‘Urwa was nicknamed “ ‘Urwa of the Vagabonds ”, because 
he gathered round him poor fellows of various tribes, and 
with them made raids upon the property of more prosperous 
tribes. These raids were carried at times to very distant 
parts of Arabia and we are informed of one along the favourite 
route, which led from Southern Najd south-westward to the 
Jauf of Northern Yaman.! Whenever they came home laden 
with plunder, “Urwa distributed tt among his companions, 
many of whom were able to rejoin their tribes as rich 
men. It is easy to be generous with stolen property, but 
among ancient Arabs it was considered no disgrace to rob, 
only sly stealing was a despicable offence. 

Among the pieces in the Diwan are more than one which 
refer to ‘Urwa having taken among his prey women of other 
tribes, and keeping them for himself. In two cases it 1s 
stated that they remained with him for many years, had 
children by him, and later on a visit to their relations forsook 
him, not because they disliked him, but to revindicate their 
honour. The cases may all refer to one woman only, though 
their homes, as given in the legends, are rather far apart, one 
among the Muzaina, who encamped in the neighbourhood of 
al-Medina, the other in the Yamama, i.e. near the modern 
Riyad. “Urwa must have been some man of consideration 
among his tribe,‘Abs, as we find him in open quarrel with their 
chief, Qais ibn Zuhair. This also fixes his date approximately 
in the last quarter of the sixth century of the Hijra. 

At the end of his translation, Professor Basset has given 
several fragments which he had collected from various 
sources, some of which are, however, given by Néldeke already 
in his edition. Others are certainly not by ‘Urwa, their 


1 This was the way by which Yamanite kings had made their 
expeditions to Central Arabia in the time before Islam and is at present. 
practically an unexplored country. 
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attribution being due to the carelesaness of the authors, who 
cite them, No. 3 is by al-A‘shi; No. 41s by ‘Amr ibn Qi‘fais 
al-Muradi, and is found in a poem cited in the Khizana and 
more correctly in the Kitab-al-Ikhtiyarain (MS. India Office) ; 
No. 8 is by Qais ibn ‘Asim al-Mingari or Hatim; No. 10 may 
be by “Urwa ibn Hizam or ‘Urwa ibn Udaina, certainly not 
by ‘Urwa ibn al-Ward. The Hamasa of al-Bubturi and the 
Muhadarat of ar-Raghib are so full of wrong attributions to 
poets, that they can only be used in evidence when their 
statements are confirmed by other sources. 

I could add considerably to the list of citations, but only one 
new verse cited in the Ma‘ani of Ibn Qutaiba (MS. India Office, 
fol. 36, ¥.). 
cep Seals i cSlas Fs agile ee LN 
“Tf you give one sheep to the men te divide among them- 
selves, then is it thy business that I go after my own affairs.” 

The word pa is explained as meaning “a sheep which a 
man buys for a number of people for them to divide among 
themselves”. 

The very minute handwriting of the late Professor Basset 
is no doubt responsible forsome misprints, p.40, read Lisan xiii, 
p. 42, cancel Lisan xin, 434; p. 43, the translation: “ et un 
seul (& peine) recherche la tienne” does not convey what the 
poet means; rather “ only one person (i.e. yourself) takes a 
share of thy hospitality!” p. 42, poem xii, 2, instead of 
“ comme le fourreau d'epée qui te donnait la victoire” rather 
“et le fourreau de Pepée avec lequel tu etais accoutume A 
attaquer . It is the sword which is used for attack, not the 
seabbard, p. 63, No. ix, v. 3; read 32) with Jahiz, Bayan, 
v. 4, read  el\,0 a P- 65, read 3k “who strangle 
themselves“. The poet refers to the act of some men of the 
tribe of “Amir who committed suicide rather than be made 
prisoners. It has escaped the editor that these two verses 
are actually found in the Diwan poem, 10, v. 3 and 4. 
The translation on p. 72 must be corrected accordingly. 

The work is another monument to the indefatigable industry 
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of my late friend, and should be of great help to students of 
ancient Arabic poetry, especially those who cannot appreciate 
it in its original language. 


F. Krexkow. 


SS 


Le “ Sanin” p’at-BunAst: Reproduction en phototypie . . 
de la recension... d'Ibn Sa’‘ida établie a Murcie en 
492 de l'Hegire (1099 de J.-C.) publié avec une intro- 
duction. Par E. Levi-Provencat. 350 pp. French 
Introduction; 39 pp. of Arabic introduction, and 
177 folian in facsimilie. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1928. 


Abii ‘Imran Miisa ibn Sa‘ada was a pupil of the renowned 
Spanish traditionist Abi “Ali al-Husain ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ferro (or Fierro) ibn Hayyiin ag-Sadafi, who after long travels 
in the East, had brought back to Spain copies of the collections 
of Hadith, by al-Bukhari and Muslim. Ibn Sa‘ada, who had 
become father-in-law to as-Seada/i copied under the latter's 
instruction both books, but the copy of Muslim appears to 
have been lost. Of the manuscript of Bukhari, in five volumes, 
four have been preserved to this day in the Qarawiyyin 
mosque at Fes, while a good copy taken of the first, and lost, 
volume, exists in another mosque. This manuscript through 
long ages has been the original which has formed the basis 
for most of the authentic manuscripts in use in Morocco, 
but being somewhat difficult: of access, and with a view of 
presenting to Maghribi savants a true copy of the original, 
this sumptuous edition has been undertaken. 

T have compared large portions of the fascimile with the 
Eastern recension based upon the joint work of al-Yinini 
and the grammarian Ibn Malik and have discovered only very 
unimportant variants. The principal aim, as Professor 
Levi-Provengal points out, is to supply traditionists im 
Moroceo with the text of an original upon which they look 
with special reverence. 
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In his introduction the editor traces the manuscript as 
far as it is possible from Murcia to Fes, but there remains 
a considerable gap after the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 

On p. 10 of his introduction the editor discusses the 
identity of the scholar named Yiinini who was responsible 
for the redaction of the Sahih in conjunction with Ibn Malik. 
He is Sharaf ad-Din “Ali b. Muhammad b. Abmad Abul 
Husain, son of Muhammad, who died in 656 an. Sharaf 
ad-Din was born in 631 4.8. His end was tragic, because a 
poor man came to him and asked for alms, and as Yiinini 
was not quick m responding, he hit him on the head and 
stunned him. This happened on the firat of Ramadan, and 
he died from the blow on the 10th of the same month, 701 a.n. 
Durar al-Kamina, vol. 1, No. 221, of my edition in the Press ; 
this biography 1s missing in the British Museumand Cairo MSS., 
through one quire having been torn out. The latter work 
mentions sons, grandsons and cousins of this Yunini, which 
do not concern us here. 

F, KRenrkow, 


THe Aranic ComMenTARY oF ‘ALI BEN SULEIMiN THE 
KaRAITE ON THE Book or Genesis. Edited from unique 
MSS. and provided with critical notes and an Introduction 
by Soromon L. Skoss, M.A., Ph.D. (Philadelphia). 
pp. viii + 211. 1928. 

Jewish-Arabic commentaries on biblical books have, apart 
from any sectarian tendency, not only a literary, but also 
a linguistic importance. Their authors wrote in a language 
so nearly akin to Hebrew that it was for them another 
dialect, and were thus enabled to get a deeper insight into 
the real meaning of words than is gained in many instances 
from the ordinary dictionary. The author of the above- 
mentioned commentary wrote at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and is therefore not one of the early writers on this 
branch of literature. In his introduction Dr. Skoss gives 
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a very elaborate survey of Jewish-Arabic writings notwith- 
standing the large amount of books and articles existing on 
the subject. He deals with the person of the author, his 
predecessors, his method of exegesis, and linguistic peculiarities, 
Tt 1s strange that the author of the Commentary still adheres 
to the old theory of biliteral roots although he was obviously 
acquainted with Hayviij’s reform, in consequence of which 
he can hardly be taken seriously as grammarian. In one 
respect, however, Dr. Skoss does him some injustice in 
charging him “ with apparent disregard of the most elementary 
rules of grammar’. This accusation would apply with equal 
force to nearly all Jewish-Arabic writers. The “ errors” 
which he finds in the author's spelling by no means deserve 
this name, but are the characteristics of much earlier 
writers, and were dictated by the use of the Hebrew alphabet 
as well as of ordinary hebraisma. In general it 1s not correct 
to speak of the Sprachgebrauch of this or that author, because 
these “ errors “ are common to all from Si‘adyah to Mammiini. 
They are not even confined to Jewish authors, as Dr. Skoss 
could have gathered from the late August Miiller’s essay on 
the Text und Sprachgebrauch of Ibm Ali Useibia’s History of 
Physicians as well as from the late Dr. Vollers’ remarks on 
the early neglect of the [rab traces of which are even found 
in the Qoran. There is further to be compared Dr. v. 
Miik’s very recent publication of the sirat al ard by Al 
Khowarizmi (ninth century), whose spelling betrays similar 
phenomena, That the author does not lack originality as 
exegete is shown in his comment on Gen. i, 1, but on the use 
of FN he has been forestalled by Qu‘irqisini, who is not 
mentioned either by the author or by the editor. In many 
places the author follows Sa‘adyah’s version without men- 
tioning his name, although he must have been acquainted 
with his translations and commentaries, Karaite writers 
only quoted his works when combating his religious views ; 
otherwise they ignored him and took pains to destroy his 
works, 
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Dr. Skoss treats his subject with laudable thoroughness, 
and perhaps more broadly than necessary, garnering his 
arguments even from classical Arabic poets. He would have 
deserved still greater appreciation had he added occasional 
vowel signs and diacritical points to the Arabic text in order 
to help students less versed in reading Arabic in Hebrew 
characters. At any rate he did not fall into the error of others 
who thought it expedient to present such text in Arabic 
writing which alters the complexion of such texta con- 
siderably. There can be no doubt that the work was originally 
written in Hebrew characters, but the specimen in Arabic 
writing given in the earlier part of the book is clearly from 
a copy in transcription. Karaites indulged in this spiteful 
policy to exclude Rabbanite readers. The book is the 
product of sound scholarship and a welcome addition to the 
literature extant on the subject. 


Mareriats ror Heprew Composition. By M. A. CANNEY, 
M.A. Second edition. pp. 88. Manchester University 
Press, 1929. 

The fact that a second edition of this book has been 
published 13 sufficient evidence of its usefulness. The author 
was well advised in not simply taking his material from the 
English version of the Bible. By introducing suitable 
alterations, he not only prevents students from merely copying 
the paragraphs from the Hebrew originals, but also testa 
their acquaintance with the books of the Old Testament, as 
well as their proficiency in grammar, There is also one piece 
taken from a secular source, In a further edition this might 
clear; would not plummet be more suitable? Undergraduates 
will find the little book helpful and stimulating. 


H. Himscurety. 
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THE Composition oF JupcEs i, 11, ro 1 Krxes ii, 46. By 
Harotp M. Woewmr, M.A., LL.B., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. 39. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1929. 


In setting himself the task of bringing order into the in- 
coherent and rather scrappy narratives contained in the above- 
mentioned sections, the author struck out quite new lines. 
In contradistinction to earlier critics he distinguishes two 
main sources : first the Book of Judges to the death of David, 
which he ascribes to the Prophet Nathan, designated by NV. 
He was a partisan, and at the same time a stern judge of 
David's actions, and chiefly responsible for Judges ii to 
1 Kings nu, The other was the Prophet Gad ((7.), who compiled 
the records from 1 Sam. xvii to 2 Sam. xxiv. He was the 
predecessor of N., an older contemporary of David's, and 
hostile to the claims of the house of Saul. The author stresses 
the point that &. is but a symbol for a work in which Gad 1s 
mentioned as a historical person, but he allows no suggestions 
as to his authorship. No serious objection can be made to 
the opinion of the author that the problem of the Book of 
Samuel is too complicated to be solved by the supposition 
that only two hands were busy in compiling the narratives. 
As an instance he offers the alleged parallelism of 2 Sam. iv, 4, 
to ix, 1 sqq., which seems to be taken from a different source. 
In his analysis of 1 Sam. vii, 3, to xiv, 52, Mr. Wiener 
comes to the conclusion that ch, ix, 8, is an integral part 
of the narrative. On the whole his remarks on this and 
other points demand attentive reading with constant reference 
to the original text. The question remains, however, whether 
"Ej 1s in every instance to be translated by prefect. For 
in 1 Sam. x, 5, this word must have the same meaning as in 
1 Chron. xi, 16, both places evidently speaking of Philistines’ 
outposts. Several of these, notably those mentioned in xiii, 3, 
seem to have been pushed right into the territory of the 
Israelites, as the latter were disarmed and had even to rely 
on Philistine permission to procure their agricultural imple- 
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ments. This has a true historical ring about it, as it goes 
against the spirit of an Israelite historiographer. Jonathan's 
success, related in xiv, 13, does not seem to have counted for 
much, since he had only had six hundred men with him. 
On the whole the situation is very obscure, The Philistine 
army seems to have been frightened by an earthquake 
(v, 15), which gave the Israelites some advantage. In xi, 5, 
the author suggests reading “ES for "B25, but after the 
morning is not only awkward Hebrew, but also destroys the 
idyllic situation round the old Hebrew Cinannatus, and this 
should remain undisturbed in spite of Kittel’s different 
view. To place ch. xii between x, 25, a and 5, is a somewhat 
violent operation, because this section may be a fuller account 
of xiv, 48. The “ unhistorical ” character of the two sections 
is not quite obvious. If Amalek was not annihilated it was 
an act of disobedience on the part of Saul, who had to bear the 
consequences. Why did not the author make this the starting 
point of G.? These chapters are teeming with difficulties, and 
very little can be said with any claim to certainty. One thing 
is clear that modern eyes are unable to obtain a correct vision 
of the conditions, In any case, the author betrays signal 
skill in showing how these various, and by no means 
homogeneous, records might be united into progressive history 
while allowing the fissures to be recognizable. He has given 
a strong impulse to study the material afresh, and credit is 
due to him for his clever guidance through the maze of 





H. Himscarecp. 





Toe Sumerians. By C. Lronarp Woo.ury. i¢ x 5, 
198 pages and 29 pictures, mostly on plates. At the 
University Press, Oxford, 

Though of but limited extent, this modest book shows not 
only the interesting nature of the discoveries made of late 
years in the province of Iraq, but also the importance of the 
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inhabitants of the Babylonian plain. Before the discovery 
of the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions, the name “ Sumerian " 
was practically unknown. At the present time no history 
of the Euphrates valley can be written without giving them 
a large place therein. 

In former years we used to speak of Sumer and Akkad, 
regarding the former as Southern Babylonia and the latter 
as the northern tract. This is undoubtedly right, but where 
we went wrong was in regarding the inhabitants of both 
tracts as non-Semitic. Jules Oppert abwavs maintained 
that the Sumerians were non-Semitic, but at that time it was 
unproved that the Akkadians were Semites, as is now generally 
accepted. In Gen, x, 10, Akkad is referred to with Babel, 
Erech, and Calneh as though it were a city, hence the older 
point of view.! The country as a whole bears the name of 
Shin‘ar, compared by some with Shumer, The Hebrew 
form still requires explanation. 

The point of view in Mr. Woolley’s book, however, shows 
that the whole Babylonian tract ought to be called Akkad, 
as the onginal inhabitants seem to haye been Semites, whilst 
the Sumerians were the invaders or immigrants. 

The descriptions of their primitive dwellings and mode of 
life are interesting and detailed, the statements being based 
on the remains discovered in the various ruins, among the 
first being the deductions from those at al-‘Ubaid, near 
Ur, Here we learn about the reed huts with their hearths 
of clay, the barley-bread with its preparation and baking, 
the animals upon which they lived, The description of the 
boats in which they went (to catch fish) on the Euphrates, 
with their high prows of reeds attached together, is confirmed 
by engravings shown on the cylinder-seals and elsewhere. 
The men were clad in skins or home-spun garments, and the 
women wore their hair done up into a “ bun" at the back 
of the head. The jewellery of the poorer classes was not 

' With this the Inte George Bertin did not acree—asee his paper, “‘ The 
pre-Accadian (= pre-Sumerian) Semites " in the JRAS., Vol. XVIII, Part 3. 
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apparently of the precious metals, but consisted of studs 
made of clay, bitumen, carnelian, or other workable material. 
The book contains many other details of their lives, as well 
as their manners, customs, and beliefs. 

The historical part has a very complete list of the earliest 
kings and heroes, including those before the flood, which the 
inhabitants of Babylonia regarded as an historical event. 
This would seem also to be confirmed by the excavations 
at Kish and Ur. The excessively long reigns attributed 
to the kings before and immediately after the Flood are 
naturally impossible. Future discoveries may reveal to us 
how these long reigns are to be understood and explained, 
but we must not be too hopeful—they are possibly due to 
manipulations of the soz, ner, and dar, the great sexagesima] 
units, 60, 600, and 3,600. 

But to go in detail through the many discoveries concerning 
the Sumerians recorded in this attractive monograph would 
take up too much space, and we must limit our notes so as 
to keep the notice within bounds. Exceedin gly interesting 
are the plates, and among them may be mentioned the 
restored portrait of Queen Shub-ad, with its elaborate head- 
dress (there is an excellent reproduction of this in colours 
in the /Mustrated London News for August 11, 1928). Her 
date is set down as being about 3,000 years before Christ. 
Plate 5, the cattle byre with temple-servants milking the 
cows and straming the milk, a mosaic in limestone and shale, 
from al-"Ubaid, is now well known, as is also the restoration 
of Queen Shub-ad’s harp. From a mythological point of 
view Plate 11 1s, perhaps, the most interesting. It is a shell 
plaque engraved in four superimposed divisions, the first 
showing a bearded man between two rearing bulls ; the second, 
animals, erect, bearing offerings: the third, other animals, 
also erect, playing instruments, one of which is a harp; 
and an ibex following a scorpion-man bearing, possibly, 
drink-offermgs. This object was found at Ur, and it is 
suggested that it may have formed part of a harp. 
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A fine specimen of Sumerian art, also, is the “ mosaic 
standard” at Ur. One side only of this is given, showing 
the Sumerian army on the march, and im its tram we see 
four-wheeled chariots, each drawn, apparently, by asses. 

With the statuette of a Sumerian ruler of the earlier part 
of the third millennium B.c. may be compared that of Ur- 
Ningirsu, son of Gudea, patesi of Lagash. Other royal objects 
of interest artistically are the cylinder-seals on Plate 20. The 
first (unfortunately printed upside-down) shows fighting 
lions and men symmetrically arranged in a style often met 
with, It is of the sacred stone, lapis lazuli, and belonged 
to the Queen of Mes-anni-padda, founder of the first dynasty 
of Ur. The cylinder of Queen Shub-ad is less beautiful, as it 
shows, in two bands, two seated and several standing figures 
engaged, apparently, in religious ceremonies. The third 
ceylinder-seal is in similar style to the first, but has only one 
row of figures, the animals crossing each other and the lions 
attacking bulls being very symmetrically arranged. It is 
described as a “ Cylinder sea] of a servant of the daughter 
of King Sargon of Akkad.” This daughter, En-khi-du-anna, 
like the daughter of Nabonidus, was priestess of the moon- 
goddess Nin-gal at Ur. 

The Sumerians is a book well suited to the general reader, 
for whom it was written, but the specialist may also gain 
useful pomts from it, Not only are their history and 
antiquities treated of, but also their literatures and their 
legends, A fuller Index would have improved it. Special 
mention must be made of the work of Mrs. Woolley, Mr, F, G. 
Newton, and Mr. A. §. Whitburn, A.R.I.B.A., who have 
furnished restorations. 

T. G. Provcues. 


“For the whole design, see the Flustraieald London News for 23nd June, 
1928. 
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I. Berrrarce zur KarroGrRarmtz ALBANTENS NACH 
ORIENTALISCHEN QUELLEN. vow Hans Vv. Mare. 

Il. Zur GESCHICHTE DER OKZIDENTALEN KarTocRaPHiE 
NORDALBANTENS von Baron Franz Nopcsa. With 
7 plates and 39 illustrations in text. (Tom. iii. Hditio 
separata ex Geologica Hungarica, Series Geologica,) 
12} x 9}. Budapest, 1929. 

As Dr. Maik observes, the Adriatic was but little known 
to Orientals during the first eight centuries of Islam, though 
already in the ninth century a.p. Saracen pirates had a nest 
in a Roman-Byzantine castle near Medua. It was not, 
however, till 1565 that a treaty between the Ragusan republic 
and the Turks, followed by an invitation, in 1985, from an 
expelled Duke of Durazzo, brought the Turks into Albania. 
Apart from the Arabie-Ptolemaic geographers (cf. A. R. 
Guest's article in JAS. 1913, p. 305), the Islamic writers 
only begin to deal with the matter in the fifteenth century. 
The first 24 pages of the book before us are chiefly devoted 
to the identification of place-names. 

The second part is double as long as the first and has 
appended to it a bibhographieal list with 168 entries, which 
has a melancholy interest, for Baron Nopcsa tells us that 
after making a preliminary study, the resulta of which were 
published in 1916, his collection of over 2() maps of northern 
Albania was stolen in 1920. The oldest map is the Vienna 
Tabula Peutingeriana, the names in which have puzzled 
geographers from the sixteenth century, but are now 
intelligible. 

The book as a whole is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of a subject in which the British names most 
prominent are: Durham, Evans, Faden, and Guest. The 
plates are clear and well reproduced. 


O. W. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(April-June, 1929) 
GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
22nd April 
Central Asia 

At a joint meeting of the Society with the Central Asian 
Society, at the rooms of the Royal Society of Arts, the 
Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair, Dr. W. 
Filchner read a paper, illustrated by a film, on his explora- 
tions in Centra Asia entitled 

“My Centra Astan Exprprrion, 1925-8”. 

The following is an abstract of the lecture. 

He said that although his main task was strictly scientific, 
it did not exhaust the aims of his undertaking. He hoped 
during his long sojourn in the heart of Asia to make other 
observations such as the history of civilization and ethno- 
logical matters. 

The first stage of the journey, begun at the close of 1925, 
led via Leningrad and Moscow to Taschkent. His astronomic 
magnetic task was the connecting up of the Kuropean 
Western-Asiatic system with the Chinese system which had 
been created by the Carnegie Institute. It was proposed to 
lay down a continuous chain of survey stations along the 
line Taschkent or Kuldscha-Sining-fu to Kansu, the North- 
Western province of China proper. The distance between 
each station was not to exceed 50 to 60 kilometres. Spending 
the first winter in the neighbourhood of Sining-fu, he was to 
transfer the earth-magnetic work in the following spring to 
Tibet, with the idea of joining up the Chinese survey system 
with that of India. In spite of obstacles he was able to 
accomplish this task along the line Sining-fu on the East 
Tsaidam-Tangla-Nga-tachu-ka (north of Lhassa) thence in 
the direction of Leh in Kashmir, via Tschang-ling-korr- 
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Se-li-pu across the lake district. He was able to accomplish 
this scientific task, which was of particular importance in 
cartography, according to plan, and finally carried out the 
linking-up survey at Dehra Dun, 

Altitudes were determined exclusively by means of a boiling 
thermometer (Siedethermometer) and theodolites and mainly 
at the astronomically fixed magnetic stations, the number 
of which exceeds 160. The whole length of the route covered 
in Tibet was determined by mapping out with the aid of a 
finid compass. These points would be plotted in the gaps 
between the astronomically fixed pomts when working out 
the whole of the data. 

The expedition, which finished in June, 1928, was hindered 
at the outset by the disturbed political condition of China. 
He found himself in the midst of civil war and his way led 
from one opposing camp to the other. Original distrust 
was soon displaced, however, by friendly assistance. 
Unfortunately the many privations and suffering from hunger 
and frost he was called upon to bear resulted in his falling 
seriously ill with gallstones just before the winter of 1926-7, 
Yet he was able to carry out his daily surveys, sometimes of 
twelve hours’ duration, without a break. He was fortunate 
to find a real friend and helper in a highly educated Chinese 
salt mandarm, named Lu, who saved him from death by 
his devoted nursing, and he was given material assistance 
by missionaries and officials, 

The journey across the Tibet plateau was delayed and 
obstructed by the well-known enmity of the Tibetan towards 
all foreigners. Every now and then, owing to superstitition, 
he was forbidden to use his instruments. As all persuasive 
efforts failed, he was driven to cunning, The people were 
told he was to rest, but in reality he was working hard in his 
tent, the necessary calculations through a hole in the 
canvas, thus completing the unbroken chain of observations. 
ese - companions were resting at the stopping places he 
often had to work the whole night through, The astronomical 
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magnetic observations had to be carried out, diaries had to 
be written up, surveys checked, and dispositions for the next 
march day had to be made. During this time his feet were 
frozen and a few ribs, the right hand, and right foot were 
broken. 

In view of the increasing insecurity on Tibetan territory, 
letters to the Viceroy of India and the Dalai Lama were 
smuggled through, It seemed not improbable that the 
expedition would be pushed up North without completing 
its task, even if nothing worse happened. Then one day a 
special messenger from the Dalai Lama brought instructions 
that he and tite two white companions, an Australian and an 
American, should be given freedom to pass across Tibet in 
a westerly direction to Leh in Kashmir, and that they were 
to be treated in a proper manner. His Holiness sent them by 
a Tibetan dignitary a very welcome gift of foodstuffs, of which 
they were badly in need. From that time forward they 
enjoyed not only the best treatment, but were also supplied 
with provisions by the naturally hospitable Tibetans. The 
change came at a critical stage when his physical and mental 
powers were almost exhausted and his financial condition 
most deplorable. 

The lecturer next gave an outline of the family life of the 
Tibetans, their dwellings and animals, and an account of their 
cloisters. He pointed out that in Eastern Tibet monogamy 
is practised as the sexes are approximately equal in number ; 
but in Central and Southern Tibet where the number of 
women is considerably less, polyandry is usual, The several 
husbands of a woman must always be brothers. The children 
of the marriage belong to the eldest brother who is called 
“father” by the children, while the other husbands are 
called “uncle”, Petticoat government obtained to a large 
extent in Tibet. The women were usually quite shy, but 
distinctly determined in dealings with their husbands. 

In describing the fauna of the country Dr. Filchner paid 
most attention to the yak or “ grunting” ox. He found the 
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yak very hardy and easily satisfied. After unloading, the 
beast is allowed to run loose to find his own food, and the 
catching of a yak for resuming the journey is a great art. 
The animal can carry approximately a hundredweight. 
At the beginning the expedition possessed thirty-five of them, 
but most of the caravan was lost by robbery and shortage 
in the mountainous districte between Kuku-nur and Tsai-dam. 
After being miraculously saved by a camel troop he was forced 
with his slender remaining resources to get together another 
yak caravan. “ Pinching” was considered an honourable 
sport in Tibet, especially in the North-East. The Tibetan 
was not ashamed of his brigandage, but rather the victim 
was ashamed of not being able to prevent the robbery. 

* Tibet was described as a land of cloisters and religious 
orders, not only for men but also for women. Every year 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims streamed from all parts 
of Asia to famous Tibetan cloisters such as Sera, Potala, 
and Dapung. The pilgrims were usually lodged in a caravan- 
seral in the outskirts of the cloister. The Lamas were divided 
into three classes—the Schabis or pupils, the Gethsul, and 
the Geslong who were the ordained priesta. They were 
under vows of chastity, might not drink alcohol nor kill 
any animal, Each monk had his own house of at least two 
rooms in the cloister, and the richer monks possessed larger 
houses with courtyards, servants’ quarters, stabling, ete. 
The monks carried no sword, but carried a dagger under their 
robes, Ona journey, however, they wore lay clothing and 
carried weapons with them. 

Describing the greatest festival at Kumbum known as the 
Butter-feast, Dr. Filchner said that its object was a polite 
invitation to the gods to listen to the recital of the holy 
scripture in the tents. Two enormous platforms of masts 
and precious carpets were erected in the cloister compound. 
Under these platforms wonderfully formed and beautifully 
painted images and symbols made of butter were displayed, 
and in the middle a sea of light from butter lamps. Bands 
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of music consisting of flutes, trumpets, symbols, and drums 
continually played in the same rhythm. The spectators, 
crowded perilously together, sacrifice in awe to these 
butter gods. The Lama police prepared a way through 
the crowd for saints or distinguished visitors by means of 

One of the lantern slides showed the monks of Kumbum 
assembled for prayer. The custom is to recite in loud tones 
amidst ejaculations and hand-clapping, A Lama of high 
tank, Tschora-tschungo, who superintended the other Lamas, 
circled round the praying monks relentlessly punishing the 
inattentive or other offenders. A Geslong led the prayer in 
a deep bass voice, the othera chanting melodiously. Tea 
and dried fruit were served in the intervals. Dr, Filchner 
said that he spent the terrible winter of 1926-7 almost 
starved and frozen in this cloister, and the Lamas counted 
him more or less one of themselves. 

At the end of each year the far-famed dances take place 
at Kumbum., Their significance, Dr. Filchner said, could be 
compared with the miracle plays of the Middle Ages. A full 
knowledge of lamaistic mythology was necessary to under- 
stand their symbolism. In these dances Atzaras, fantastic 
beings who were supposed to meet the souls of the dead in 
_ purgatory, were to be seen. The object of the dances was 
to guide the thoughts of the spectators to the impermanency 
of things, to remind them how quickly time flies, and how 
suddenly death may overtake even the youngest. All the 
figures were represented by Lamas. The masks were artistic 
to the last degree and richly painted. The robes also were 
costly and extraordinarily tasteful. The dances are carried 
out to the accompaniment of a Lama orchestra. 

Tn a concluding passage Dr. Filchner said that like all other 
strangers travelling in this wild mountainous country, cut 
off from the world, he stood under suspicion of being 
accompanied by the devil, Bears, wolves, and robbers were 
always threatening his unarmed expedition. The correct 
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treatment of the people, these children of nature, enabled 
their humanity to gain the upper hand. Primitive folk 
would sympathize with him and even respect him when they 
realized that he exposed himself willingly to the bitterest 
poverty and tremendous exertions in the interests of his task. 
One of the most valuable lessons learnt on such a tour over 
half the earth seemed to him to be the ability to think in 
continents and to see things in their true perspective, and 
the realization that mutual knowledge and understanding of 
the nations can only result in a nearer approach to each 
other of the peoples of the earth, 


Sir Francis Younghusband, in thanking Dr. Filchner for 
his lecture and film, said he could not praise too highly 
the courage and endurance which had enabled him to CarTy 
out and complete his scientific programme, Sir Francis said 
he had had some experience of the Tibetan climate and the 
terrible Tibetan winds, but to go through three winters short 
of food, ill, and with broken ribs and with little money and 
to persevere undauntedly spoke of a magnificent strength of 
body and mind on which he congratulated the lecturer, 
Turning to the film, he said that in spite of their superstitions, 
the Tibetans in all they did showed a very real religious sense, 
they referred their actions to something beyond their material 
advantage, The dances which had been shown on the film 
could well be compared to the mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages, 

‘he Chairman (Lord Zetland) congratulated the two 
Societies on having had this Opportunity of seeing 
Dr. Vilchner’s remarkable film and of hearing from him some- 
thing of his expedition. Sir Francis Younghusband had 
spoken of the courage which the lecturer had shown in 
carrying throuzh his scientific Programme; perhaps only 
those who had travelled in Central Asia and had experienced 
not only the climate and the hardships of travel, but the 
continual suspicion of the people, could appreciate it at its 
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true value. He congratulated the lecturer very heartily on his 
remarkable journey and was glad to say his safe arrival was 
in part due to an Australian, Mr. Mathewson, and to the help 
given him by the Government of India. He would like also 
to congratulate Dr, Filchner on his courage in lecturing so 
successfully in a foreign language, and hoped the two 
Societies might have an opportunity of hearing him at some 
later date. 


SOth April 
Expeditions to the Alai-Pamirs 

At a joint meeting of the Society and the Central Asian 
Society at the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, Sir Francis Aglen in the chair, Mr, W. Rickmer 
Rickmers gave a detailed description of the expeditions he 
undertook to the Alai-Pamirs in 1913 and 1928. The 
following is an abstract :— 

“TRAVELS IN THE ALAl-Pamries ” 

Mr, Rickmer Rickmers defined the term Alai-Pamira as 
covering the mountainous regions between the Amu Darya, 
the Sir Darya and the Chinese border, and as therefore apply- 
ing to the Pamir block and its westerly fringes. In the terms 
of political frontiers the region might be spoken of as the 
Russian Pamirs. He pointed out that besides having acquired 
a definite morphological meaning (a pamir—a valley of the 
Pamir type) the term had become very elastic in a topo- 
graphical sense. There were divisions of the region just 
as there were divisions of London and the phrase “ the 
Londons” would therefore correspond to “ the Pamirs”’. 

He said that the two expeditions which formed the subject 
of the lecture were separated by fifteen years, but were 
connected by the same fundamental idea, namely the exact 
survey of certain mountains. During the interval very little 
happened in a region which he had in heart reserved for 
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himself. In 1913, when he led the expedition of the German 
and Austrian Alpine Association, the late Dr. Deimler made 
a photogrammetric survey of Karateghin and more especially 
of the range of Peter the Great. After his early death, Dr. von ~ 
Gruber prepared two maps from the negatives, one showing 
the Borolmas and the Kizil-su glaciers in preat detail; the 
other being a ridge map of -Karateghin showing the lower 
valleys. In 1928, Dr. R, Finsterwalder surveyed about 4,000 
square miles of mountains and glaciers between the Sel-tau, 
Transalai and Zulum-art ranges and the Tanimas river. 
Notwithstanding the gulf of time the expedition of 1928 was 
the immediate continuation of that of 1913, for both together 
were the first attempt to produce a complete and satisfactory 
map of considerable mountain areas in the Alai-Pamirs. 
The first expedition lasted from 2nd May to 13th December, 
1915, and cost £1,350. To the itinerary which he gave he 
said there must be added a great number of side excursions, 
glacier explorations, and mountain climbs. The party 
ascended about thirty peaks, the highest being 5,700 metres. 
It was as yet too early for linking the stages of glaciation 
with those of the Alps. The formations seemed to-point to 
some comparatively sudden change in which the shortness 
of the glaciers might have acted as a contributory cause, 
Altogether the Alai-Pamirs formed 4 glaciological laboratory, 
which owing to its accessibility facilitated and, owing to 
climatic contrasts, deserved continuous, systematic obserya- 
tion, As an island surrounded by deserts this mountain range 
formed a splendid object of comparison with the Alps. 
He cherished the fond belicf that the solution of the riddle 
of the dead cities of Chinese Turkistan was to be sought along 
the Pamir glaciers, Nothing seemed to warrant the assumption 
that the Tarim basin was a zone of rainfall cultivation in 
historical times. If the change of climate responsible for 
glacial periods also produced more rain in Central Asia, then 
it must have been before the advent of historic man, or, to be 
exact, belore the immigration of peasants, The dead cities 
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lived on agriculture by irrigation which drew its water 
from rivers partly fed by residual ice, by dead icenotreplenished 
from precipitation above the snowline. This store of ice left 
_ over after the last glacial retreat, or cessation of surplus 
feeding, gradually dwindled. Rivers decreased in volume, 
and after a time were unable to fill the irrigation canals of 
outlying districts. If that theory was correct, the problem 
of the historic desiccation of Inner Asia would be changed 
from one of rainfall to one of residual melting. Thus we 
should be able to detach this narrower problem from the wider 
one of climatic change which loomed beyond. The stoppage 
of supplies from the atmosphere must have been more rapid 
than the melting of old snows. This would point to a com- 
paratively sudden change of climate. But then everything 
was, or appeared to be, sudden in Central Asia, a country 
where every difference was magnified into glaring contrast. 
The expedition was led by the secretary of the Beg of 
Yakabagh to the cave of Kala: nin the limestone canyon 
of the Kala-sai torrent. The two porticoes of the cave opened 
out on the right bank of the cliffs at a height of about 2,400 
metres above the sea level, The familiarity of the guides 
with the locality, the remains of torches and eoken stalactites 
showed that the place was used for pilgrimage 
Legend called it Tamerlane’s horse-stable, which seemed 
justified by the thick layer of droppings, Digging a hole they 
came upon layers of broken bones, and in a cranny found a 
very old clay lamp. One of the caverns was neatly walled 
up with alternate layers of blocks and wooden beams, Earth 
filled in behind made a wide platform. They went in about 
500 yards through halls alternating with narrow passages. 
He refrained from excavations on a large scale for fear of 
spoiling the work of future experts. Kalai-shiran promised 
well, for its human record must stretch unbroken far into 
the dim past, though it remained doubtful whether neolithic 
man ever roamed in this neighbourhood, but cave animals 
there might have been. 
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The 1928 expedition, consisting of eleven Germans and 
eleven Russians, was not only very large, but was characterized 
by the close collaboration of two peoples. He thought that 
the latter feature had come to stay. Nations in whose territory 
there was something to investigate no longer cared to he 
what looked like the passive object of foreign scientists. 
They did not care to seem incapable of describing their 
own country: they did not see why their antiquities or 
ethnographical rarities should be the booty of museums 
abroad. No one wished to exclude helpful neighbours, but 
everywhere self-esteem had begun to formulate this condition : 
“ No foreign exploration by others without our own active 
share as homeland explorers." Further, the modern 
exploring party showed the inevitable evolution from the 
journey of discovery to the journey of study or committee 
of investigation. To-day the world was discovered—that was 
to say known everywhere in outline. The finder was being 
replaced by the examiner, the prospector by the sinker of 
shafts, the eye by the instrument, the story-teller by the 
measurer and statisician. All human activity moved from 
extensive to intensive cultivation or organization. The nomad 
became a peasant, the peasant a gardener, But as movement 
could not be dissociated from life, nor travel from exploration, 
the new order of things had been brought about by a division 
of labour, Geographical exploration was split up into pure 
travel and pure study. 

He drew attention to these considerations, so that his 
hearers might understand why he had nothing sensational 
to report. There simply had to be no adventures if the task 
of the expedition was to be done thoroughly, and in time. 
Formerly discoverers went out in search of adventure, for 
they opened up new ways through oceans and continents, 
and an unknown road always meant adventure. Now 
adventure had been driven from the high roads to the 
lanes and by-paths. Instead of the sensational fight with 
unexpected obstacles there was now the nheinaa calig ace 
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detail, with equipment, tactics and accounts. He noted 
that the 1928 expedition was camouflaged dumnng tts Inception 
as the Alai Expedition. They did not like to mention the 
Pamirs, fearing to arouse suspicion, for the Pamuirs “ are 
like three mighty hands clasped in a grip of steel, each holding 
on for dear life, yet hoping that the others might let go”. 
Schemers of dark plots would not have taken a dozen 
foreigners into their confidence, least of all map-makers. 
All the same the Governor of Kashgar concentrated troops 
on the border, and many Kirghiz fled into Chinese territory 
when they heard of the coming of the explorers. 

The lecturer thought that the secrecy surrounding certain 
easy Passes showing traces of constant use could only be 
explained by the wish of the Tajiks (Galchas) to hide them 
from the Kirghiz, so that they could be used for flight or for 
fetching reinforcements. The old Aryan population of 
Darvaz sat astride the boundary ranges so that on the northern 
slopes of the mountains of Peter the Great (Karateghin) 
and on the eastern slopes of the Sel-tau the Tajik were dove- 
tailed into the Kirghiz. This zone of contact meant a state 
of silent war between the races, each trying to extend its 
pastures or fields, It was not a war between two nations as 
a whole, but a state of economic pressure giving rise to small 
local adjustments where families grew or dwindled, Here and 
there one found groups of stone hovelsrepresenting relinquished 

posts of the Galchas driven back by the Kirghiz. It was 
not easy to see where the nomads had retreated, as they left 
no permanent buildings behind. Real battles on a large 
scale did not seem to take place, at least not since the Russian 
conquest of Turkestan. Curiously enough, the two even 
mixed quite readily in some localities. 

The highest passes across the central Sel-tau were abandoned 
long ago. Being fairly easy for hardy mountaineers, although 
very long and strenuous, they had not been closed by the 
forces of nature, but had become obsolete for historical 
reasons. When the Russians went into the country, they did 
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away with small boundaries, welding tribes and minor states 
into one whole of law and order. Short cuts or loopholes 
for fugitives, spies and smugglers became unnecessary, He 
believed, however, that the Tajiks still used them in a small 
way, and that their memory for the passes was kept bright 
for future emergencies. Some of the finds of the expedition 
went to show that the upper Tanimas Valley had never been 
quite deserted. Besides hunters and shepherds, prospectors 
for gold were to be counted among its regular visitors. Indeed, 
the presence of the expedition might have been responsible 
for ita look of utter desolation, a sort of camouflage by 
abstention, 

An outline of the geographical, geological, botanical, and 

logical results of the expedition was follow by a 
reference to efforts to penetrate to the mysteries of the 
Pamir dialects spoken by the various tribes, The languages 
belong to the East Iranian branch. He held that it was 
high time that science took stock of them, for they were in 
danger of being swamped by New Persian, Russian, or some 
nondescript caravan language, The political and economic 
opening up of the high valleys was making great strides, so 
that original traits of national life and character would soon 
be blurred. Dr. Lentz, the linguistic expert of the party, 
was surprised by the wealth of oral literature in verse and 
prose which he found in the miserable village of Bartang. 
He had brought home a great collection of texts, together with 
phonographic and musical records, and his scientific report 
would show a great step forward in our knowledge of an 
ancient people. Among the more conspicuous objects of 
Tajik handicraft were the woollen stockings and the ceremonial 
veils or chash bands. The many-hued stockings on which 
the svastica often recurred reminded one of Fair Isle work. 
The women went unveiled, but wore a beautifully embroidered 
face-curtain for the marriage ceremony. The outstanding 
ornamental symbol was that of the red cock. Some of these 
chash bands were hundreds of years old. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
14th May, 1929 
Professor Margoliouth presided in the unavoidable absence 
of the President, the Marquess of Zetland. 
The followmg were elected Members of the Society :— 


Miss Elsie Benkard, 
Miss Wanden Mathews. 
Mr. T. A. Kanakasabapathy 
Pillai. 
o Bahib ©. Y. Doraswami 
Mr. Hem Chandra Roy. 
Mr. T. E. Veeraraghava Sarma. 
Babu Shiva Charan Lal Jain. 
Mr. F. H. Beswick. 
Mr. Kishore Chand Joshi. 


Mr. Asa Ram Kanshic. 

Mr. Gopi Krishna. 

Dr. 8. Mangapatti 
Aswint Kumar, 

Mr. Har Kishen Lal Manucha, 

Mr. Amar Nath Pargal. 

Mr. Parashu Ram. 

Mr. T. 8. Venunadhan. 

Mr. C. V. Vijayapaliah. 


Naidoo 


Fifteen nominations were approved for election at the next 


General Meeting. 


Report oF THe Counc For 1998-9 
The Society has lost by death the following members :— 


The Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali. 
Mrs. Beveridge. 

The Rev. Canon Gairdner, 

Mr, Kanhaiya Lal Guru. 

Dr. C. A, Hewavitarne. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Jhalawar, 


Dr. Phanibhusan Mukerji. 
Sir John Murray, K.C.V.0, 
Prof. J. Samaddar. 

Mrs. D. B. Spooner. 

Mr. Moung Tsain. 

Dr. T. H. Weir. 


The following members have resigned :-— 


Mr. H. J. Cant. 

Mr. O. EK. Caroe, 

The Kev. E. Donaldson. 
Mr. H. J. Frampton. 

Mr. Mysore Hatti Gopal. 
Mr, J, Drummond Hogg, 
Mr. W. G. Johnson. 

Mr. W. E. Jardine. 

Mr. M. Singh Kunwar. 


The Rev. J, Vernon Lewis. 
Mr. R. V. Malliah. 
Staff-Surgeon F. R. Mann. 
Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji. 
Babu Mamnatha Kumar Rai. 
Mr. G. RK. T. Ross. 

Dr. K. Shamasastry. 

Mr. W. F. Albright. 
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Under Rule 254 the following have ceased to be members 
of the Society :— 
Mr. 8. Sharaf Ahmad. Mr. Md. Siraj-ul Islam. 
Rev. E. Ahmad-Shah, Lahore. Mr. Sukhbir Pershad Jain. 
Mr. Syed Muhammad 6. Alavi. Mr. Ram Chandra Kak. 
Mr, Upendra Mohan Basn. Mr, N. G, Saswad Kar. 





Mr. Aboul Maah Syed Md. H. Mr. Nathu Lal. 
Bokhari. Prof. H. W. B. Moreno. 


Mr. Nalin Mohani Chatterji. Mr. B. U. N. Mozumdar. 
Mr. D. N. Ray Chaudhury. Mr. Braj Lal Mukherjee. 
Mr 


Mr. Gokulnath Dhar, Mr. H. B. Nanda. 

Mr. 8. K. Ghosh. Mr. Mian Sultan Nizami. 
Mr. Mam Chand Gupta. Mr, M, D, Raghavan. 

Mr. M. L. Sen Gupta. Mr. M. Rashid. 

Mr, Seth Schan Gupta. Mr. Parimal Chandra Sen. 
Mr, Dwijes Chandra Gupta. Mr. Madan Mohan Seth. 
Mr. Saras Ram Gupta. Mr. Mohammad Sharifuddin. 
Mr. A. K. Gurtn. Mr. Vinod Chandra Sharma. 
Rev. E. N. Harris. Mr, A. N. Singh. 

Rev. J. P. Hodgkinson. Mr. George H. Singh. 

Mr. Shams ul-‘Ulama Hosain. Mr. Inder Singh. 

Mr. Agha Akhtar Hosein. Mr. M. Lal Talib, 


The following eight Resident Members have been elected :-— 


Khan Sahib Farzand Ali, Mr. Gerard Heym. 

Mr. A. Z. Alsagoff. Mr. 5. C. Nandimath, 

Miss Edith Clements. Dr. Lal Dastur Cursetji Pavry. 
The Hon. Mrs. Maurice Glyn. Mrs. G. Swinton. | 


The following 103 Non-resident members have also heen 
elected :— 


Mr. Sh. Mohammad Abdullah, Mr. Md. Anwar-ul-Hakk. 
Mr. Chaudhri Nahi Ahmad. © Mr, Munir Agha Ashhar. 
Mr. 8. Srinivasa Aiyar, Mr. H. W. Bailey. 

Mr. Md. Hazur Alam. Mr. V. 8. Bakhle. 

Mr. Mulk Raj Anand. Mr. Rakhaldas Banerji. 
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Mr. Sita Ram Batra. 

Mr. Raghunath Madhav 
Bhagade. 

Mr. Mula Ram Bhatia. 

Syed Abdul Wahab Bokari. 

Major C. A, Boyle, D.5.0. 

Mr. Paul R. Carr. 

Mr. Harish Chandra, 

Mr. D. L. Chetty. 

Mr. Himanshu Ch. Chaudhuri. 

Dr. 8. K. Chowdhury. 

Dr. Ishvara Datta. 

Mr. Rames Chandra Dhar. 

Mr. Myles Dillon. 

Mr. Fibhuty Bhusan Dutt. 

Prof. Abid Hasan Faridi. 

Maulvi Feroz-ud-din. 

Mr, Henry Field. 

Mr. Radha Krishna Goel. 

Mr. Mohamed Mahmud Gomaas. 

Mr. M. Sahibuddin Haki, Khan 

The Rev. H. Heras, 5.J, 

Mr. G. RK. Hunter. 

Mr. Mohomed Ishaque. 

Mr. M. H. Ismail. 

Mr. K. A. Narayana Iyer, 

Mr. R. V. Jahagirdar. 

Mr. M. H. 8. Jalal-ud-din 

Mr. Ammnt Lal Jain. 

Pandit Bhushan Joshi. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmad Khan. 
Khanna. 


Mr. Md. L. Koraishy, 

Mr. P. D. Kora. 

Mr. P, A. Krisnaswamy. 

Mr. Shamsunder Lal. 

Mr. J. N. Mathur. 

Mr. Radhika Narayan Mathur. 

Mr. Eduard Khin Maung, 

Professor Antoine Meillet. 

Mr. Shosen Miyamoto. 

Mr. K. 5. Hussain Mohamad. 

Mr. G. Singh Mongia. 

Mr. M. L. Motial. 

The Rev. Cecil J. Mullo-Weir. 

The Rev. J. P. Naish, 

Sheikh Wali Md. Natyar. 

Mr. Jagat Narain. 
Narsian. 

Miss Sita Hai Jagumal 
Narsian. 

Mr. Peter Scott Noble. 

Mrs. G. Pavitran. 

Mr. T. 8. Dandeesvaram Pillai. 

Mr. Paras Mani Lakshmi 
Pradhan. 

Dr, Jwala Prasad. 

Mr. Pande Jadunandam. 

Mr. Md. Ibadur Rahman Khan. 

Mr. W. 8. de G. Rankin. 

Mr. Ch. L. Narasimha Rao. 

Mr. M. Sankam Rao. 

The Rey, J. N. Rawson. 

Mr, Hem Ch. Ray. 

Mr. 8. Babu Reddy. 

Prof. Syed M. D. Riaz-ul- 
Haasan. 

Prof. Edward Hobertson. 

Mr. M. H. Khan Muhamad 
Rowther. 

Rai Sahib Dharam Rozdon. 
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Mrs, G, Sankunny. Mr. C, 5. R. Somayajulu. 

Dr. George Sarton. Mrs. W. 5. Strong. 

Mr. Nagendra Nath Sharma. Mr. Md. Siraj-ud-din Talib. 
Mr. Kaghunath #$Sahaya Mr. Mulla Ramooz Tauheedi. 


Sharma, M.A. Mr. 5. Bertram Thomas. 

Mr. K. V. Kadhaskrishna Mr, Thakur Tomara. 

Prof. Abdul Majid Sheikh. Prof. Guiseppe Tucci. 

Prof. D. C. Simpson. Mr. Hari Pal Varshni. 

Mr. Sundar Lal Singhal. Prof. Hutton Webster. 

Devaki Nandan Prasad Singh, Herr Otto G. von Wesendonk. 
Raja of Monghyr. Mr. 5. W. Yamini. 

Mr. T, Ram Chander Singh. 


And three Non-resident Compounders : 


Mr, Andrew Fleming, Mr. V. N. Sardesai, and Raja Sri Ravi 
Sher Singhji, Raja of Kalsia. 


The Journal has continued to increase in size and interest 
and the membership has brought in £67 more than last year. 
Several new libraries have been added to the List, though 
many of the old ones have dropped off. 

In publication the Society has been very active. 

The Oriental Translation Fund brought out in 1928 the 
important work on the Principles of Shi'ite Philosophy, the 
Al babu’ L’ Hadi ‘Ashar of Thnu’l Mutakhar al-Hilli, translated 
by the Rev. W. M. Miller, and also accepted and has already 
published the Zoological portion of the Nuzhit’ul Qulub, 
edited, translated, and annotated by Colonel J, Stephenson, 

The Prize Publication Fund produced Mr. Malalasekara’s 
Pali Literature of Ceylon and by the fenerous aid of the 
High Commissioner for India the Council has heen enabled 
to undertake to publish a very valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the languages of the North-West frontier of 
India, in Torwali by Sir George Grierson. | 

The Asiatic Monograph Fund has just published Dr. Pran 
Nath’s Study of the Economic Condition of Ancient India. 
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The Forlong Fund brought out during the year the new 
edition of Trenckner’s Milindapanho, which publication as 
was mentioned last year has received pecuniary assistance 
from the Pali Text Society. 

The Fund has in the Press at the present time, three other 
works, Falaki Shirwani, by Professor Hadi Hasan, Elements of 
Japanese Writing, by Commander Isemonger, and Phonetic 
Observations of Indian Grammarians, by Professor Siddheshwar 
Varma. 

The Triennial Gold Medal was presented on 8th May, by 
Sir Edward Maclagan, the retiring President, to Professor 
Margoliouth in recognition of his distinguished services to 
Oriental Research, and on the same day a luncheon was 
given in honour of Sir George Grierson to celebrate the 
completion of the Linguistic Survey of India, An account of - 
both functions will be found in the Journal for July, 1928. 

The Burton Memorial Lecture founded in memory of 
Sir Richard Burton was given by Mr. H. A. MacMichael on 
20th July, the subject being ‘The Coming of the Arabs to 
the Sudan", and the Triennial Medal was afterwards presented 
to him by the President. 

The Public School Gold Medal was won by Mr. A, J. 
Hobson, of Nottingham High School, for his essay on “ Lord 
Cornwallis in India”, and the presentation was made by the 
President on 12th February, 1929. 


Lectures delivered during the year 1928-9 were :-— 


“ Exeavations at Ur, 1927-8,” by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley. 

“The Contribution of Hungary to Central Asian Studies, 
with special reference to Csoma de Kori,” by Sir E, Denison 
“ Education in India,” by Mr. A. Yusuf Ali. 

“Some Documents and Languages from Chinese 
Turkestan,” by Professor F. W. Thomas. 

“Some Notes on Early Muhammadan Titles,” by Mr. 
Harold Bowen. 
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ABSTRACT OF RECEIPTS AND 


RECEIPTS 
£ « & £ ow 
SUBSCHIrTIOns— 
Resident Members i + * a c 234 1k i 
Non-Resident Member: ‘ ‘ - . 1028 O10 
Student Members 1 : ‘ ; 1 0 6 
Non-Resident Compounders i ‘ ‘ BS 10 O 
a LOT CU OC 
Rests Recervep : 7 127 10 O 
Grasts From Ispra ann Corostar, Orrices— | . 
Government of India . i : = . 815 0 O 
Be -Kong . : 25 0 O 
= Straits Settlements 20 0 -0 
i Federated Malay States ‘ 40 0 0 | 
400 0 0 
SunpDEY DowaTrons . - a4 6 O 
Guant ror Lremary rom | Camweore Tavet : oo 60 OD 
JovEnaL AccoUNT— 
Subscriptions . : ; ; » #42 8 3 
Additional Copies sold . : : : - M119 1 
Pamphicte sold . 3. .« .« . . 314 5 
—_- 37 16 9 
DrvinkgsDs ; : ‘ ; ‘ 7410 2 
Centexany VoLUME anes i . : . 314 O 
CENTENARY SUFPLEMERT SALEa : 3 ‘ lo 6 
ComMMISSION on Sate of Boous . - " 2111 1 
Sack OF Lanmany Books . : 4 : 411 9 
IsTEREStT on Deposit AccoUNT ; 1? 6 & 
Batasce rm Hawn 3lst a 127— 
Current Account. : - : » Be 9 2 
Deposit Account. i ; 4 n : 2) 60 6 
— 444.9 2 
£4,008 6 Il 


IavEs 


TMENTS, 
£350 & per cent War Loan, 1929-47. 
£1,426 la. 10d. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock. 
L635 2s. Td. 4 per cent Funding Stock 1960-090. 


£132 


16s. dd. 4) per cent Treasury Bonds, 1939-34. 


PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1928 





PAYMENTS 
£ ad ££ « da. 
House AccorsT— 
Rentand Land Tax . : . 608 17 4 
Rates, leas contributed by Tenants . “ 215 2 
Gasand Light,do, . . ‘ . ‘ 8615 1 
woe and Coke, da, # * : # . 43 1 6 
phone | = a n a a a 16 ? oT) 
Cleaning . : [ : = 3.3 0 
Ineurance . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ P P a? 5 © 
Repairs. ; 5 - = ; : 1617 & 
Sundries . ; ; : : : : 41 14 © 
————— T5119 2 
Reavumome Commeers . : ; : ; oT oO I 
Parmtine Hover ‘ ’ ’ : : 79 13 © 
——— 177 2? 1] 
LeasrHoto Renemprion Frsp. 7 - : 20 10 & 
SALANIES AnD Wages : - - ; - TTT 16 66 
PRINTING axD STATIONERY ‘ ri ; . 136 5 7 
JovENaAL AccountT— 
Printing . - : ; - ; . 1039 17 oO 
Mitte a: os ell lO OO OO 
— 1116 17 oO 


Linnany ExXrespirtrke— 
General =, 1M 6 (4 
Special Expenditure provided for by the Grant 
of £400 received from —— Trust— 


Cataloguing ; 1s) 0 O 
Binding ‘ : - - 76 0 6 
Books , , . 619 O 
Book Cases ; , . 4 1 0 
—— [15 0 O 
—— 0 0 0 

GENEHAL Porrace . - . , . ‘ 5613 @ 

Avorr Free. . ‘ ; r ; li l4 0 

Suxpry Exrewses— 

Tens . i - « Ws 
Parcels nmcl "Fares ~ i : ; . ‘ 415 4 
Lectures . : : * : y ; Z4 4 6 
Diplomas . io Mors gs 617 0 
Interest on overdraft > = 7 O 
Library Carpet . . RoR O 
National Heekhs and Unemployment Insurance 15 7 0 
Sundries ; " lg 2 0 
t - 5 6 6 
Batasces tx Hawn, 3lst Decemner, 1923— 
Deposit Account . - « « #0 0 0 
r Current Account— 
General 7 F - . 12 it 0 
Carmegio Fund . . . & 0 0 
—— li 14 @ 

* Nore: There was at 31st December, —— ee «= 42 14 OO 
1928, a liability for repairing MSS. ————<= 
of which £50 is payable ont of the £4,008 6 101 
Carnegie Trust Grant. 





I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the 
books and vouchers of the Society, and have verified the investments 
therein described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true 


and correct. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
jL. C. HOPEINS, Auditor for the Council. 
~ | RICHARD BURN, Auditor for the Society. 
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“The Bega Races of the Eastern Sudan,” by Mr. D. 
Harcourt Kitchin. 

“The Genius: A Study in Indo-European Psychology,” 
by Dr. L. D. Barnett. 

“The Highway of Europe and Asia,” by Dr. J. G. 
Andersson (in conjunction with the Central Asian Society). 

“The Exeavations at Nineveh, 1927-8," by Dr. R. 
Campbell Thompson and Mr. Hutchinson. 


Much work in the Library has been done owing to the 
valuable help of the Carnegie Trustees. Over and above the 
Society's grant of £120 for buying books and binding, books 
to the value of £65 were bought during 1928 and binding 
amounting to £75 was carried out, besides a liability incurred 
of over £100 on repairing MSS. Fifty pounds’ was spent on 
buying two large bookcases, and the remainder of the 
£400 grant on preparing the Catalogue for publication. 

The first letters of the Catalogue are ready for the printers, 
and good progress has been made in sorting and classifying 
the large collection of pamphlets in the Library, 

The Central Asian Society, one of the Society's oldest 
tenants, finding they required larger premises, left us in 
March, and the Council have decided to take over the room 
thus vacated, for the Chinese Library, which since the move 
to Grosvenor Street has been very inmilequately housed. 

The Finance Report for 1928, shows an income of 
£5,653 Ts. 9d., and an expenditure of £5,635 12s. lid., the 
small balance being accounted for by two heavy expenses - 
one the triennial repainting of the outside of the house at 
a cost of £79 13s., the other a very unexpected order from the 
London County Council to take down and rebuild the chimney 
stacks, which were out of the perpendicular to a dangerous 
extent, of which the cost, just £100, crippled the spending 
powers for the year. The Society's landlord, the Duke of 
Westminster, has since given a donation of £25 towards 
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The other receipts and expenditure for the year were 

The recommendations of the Council for fillmg vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year 1929-30 are as follows :— 

Under Rules 30 and 32, Mr. Hopkins and Professor Langdon 
tetire from the office of Vice-President, and Dr. Blagden, 
Mr. Clauson, Dr. Gaster, and Professor Turner from the 
Council. Mr. Sidney Smith on his appomtment as Director of 
the Iraq Museum resigned his seat on the Council, The 
Council recommend that Dr. Blagden and Dr, Gaster be 
élected Vice-Presidents and Sir William Foster, Dr. Hall, 
Mr. Hopkins, Professor Langdon, and Mr. Oldham ordinary 
members of Council. 

Under Rule 31 Sir J. Stewart Lockhart, Mr. Perowne, and 
Mr. Ellis retire from the office of Hon, Secretary, Hon. 
Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian respectively. The Council 
recommend their re-election. 

Under Rule 81 the Council recommend Mr. Hopkins 
and Sir Richard Burn as Hon, Auditors and Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. as Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Dr. Blagden, in proposing the adoption of the report, referred 
to some of the losses sustained by death, and notably those 
of Mrs. Beveridge, the Rev. Canon Gairdner and Mr. Ameer 
Ali, remarking that these names carried great weight among 
Orientalista. They had a certain number of resienations and 
also a certain number of removals from the roll under Rule 25d, 
which was a euphemistic way of saying that, some members 
suffered from bad memories notwithstanding several reminders 
that subscriptions were due. They had satisfactory lists of 
new members, and on balance the year was one of substantial 
progress in membership. The Jowrnal continued to show 
a satisfactory increase in size and he hoped they might say 
in interest. He was bound to admit that the interest was 
relative, owing to the necessarily large number of specialized 
contributions. A satisfactory feature was their activity 
in publications, for they brought out last year no less than 
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aix works, and even when they made allowance for the fact 
that one of them was no more than a photographic reprint, 
this was a very creditable performance. They also now had 
three new volumes in the press. He thought the Society 
might congratulate itself on the support it gave to good and 
disinterested work in the cause of the publication of Oriental 
writings which otherwise might never be published at all. 
Of the presentation of the Triennial Gold Medal in the course 
of the year he would say nothing lest he should embarrass 
the Chairman that afternoon, Professor Margoliouth. The 
Public School Gold Medal, it would appear, now attracted 
very few competitors, and this was to be regretted. The list 
of lectures given in the report was satisfactory, but there was 
no feature of the report more gratifying than the reference to 
the library and the grant thereto by the Carnegie Trustees. 
The printed catalogue now under preparation would be 
extremely useful not only to their own members, but also, he 
did not doubt, to many other persons not known to the Society 
and to many other libraries. It would enable them to see that 
the library of the Royal Asiatic Society was in some respects 
unique, He thought the Society was to be congratulated on 
the year’s working, and he had pleasure in moving the 
adoption of the report. 

Colonel Lorimer, in seconding, said that their thanks were 
due to the various officials, including the honorary officers, 
who had carried on the work of the Society ao efficiently 
during the year. He might be permitted to say something 
regarding their poverty—a matter which in his younger days 
was never talked about by people but which now was a 
common a topic of conversation asthe weather, The accounts 
showed that they paid their way. The question was whether 
it was sufficient for a society of the distinction of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which had now existed for over a hundred 
years, and had so many accomplishments to its credit, 
to merely carry on in the traditional way without 


developments. Reference had been made to the a 


library 
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and its prosperity. One would like to see the library 
better accommodated in a building where there would 
also be provision for a lounge for rest and conversation. 
Much was done with publications, but much more could 
be done, and he sometimes had visions of a Publications 
Committee which would always be in session and would 
not be prevented by financial stringency from giving 
support to satisfactory proposals from the scholars which 
made them. They ought to be able to subsidize research work 
much more fully than they did at present. He did not know 
whether they had anyone who could do for them what was 
done by Lord Curzon when he secured the removal of the 
Royal Geographical Society from Savile Row to Lowther 
Lodge, Their Society could not make the same popular appeal 
as the Royal Geographical Society, for geographical details 
were of more interest to the general public than Onental 
research. But he felt that there was one possible line of appeal. 
They had a great number of Indian members who were 
scholars, but he believed that they had only a very few of the 
Ruling Princes of India on their roll. 

Mr. Perowne as honorary treasurer gave details of the 
financial position. He said that last year the effective member- 
ship was 865, and this year it had risen to about 910 or 915. 
Having passed the 900 mark, it was reasonable to hope that 
their membership would be a thousand before long. The 
£400 received from the Carnegie Trustees was a most welcome 
support forthe library; but it had to be borne in mind that 
the grant was strictly limited to the purposes of the library. 
In connexion with the enforced rebuilding of the chimneys 
he mentioned that the Duke of Westminster, the ground 
landlord, had kindly given a special donation of £25. While 
their membership was increasing, their expenditure was also 
increasing, and they needed a larger income in order to 
respond to the activities of the Society and provide against 
contingencies, the credit balance being only £128 10s. He 
hoped, therefore, that members would do their best to increase 
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the membership. He expressed his thanks to the assistant 
secretary, Mrs. Davis, for the help she had given in dealing 
with the accounts. 

The Chairman said they would all share with him in his 
disappointment that their President, owing to his numerous 
engagements, was unable to take the chair. The Council of 
the Society would agree with him in an expression of 
appreciation of the services rendered by Lord Zetland, As a 
member of the Council, he could say how much they admired 
the wisdom of his advice which never failed when they had 
difficult questions to deal with. It was a source of pride to 
the Society that their President was the author of a great 
biography of one of our most distinguished statesmen, the 
late Lord Curzon. The Marquess of Zetland’s life of that 
eminent statesman had been warmly received by those whose 
appreciation was most valued, and would be indispensable 
to all future historians of the eventful yeara with which it 
dealt. 

It was the custom on these occasions for the chairman to 
say a little about the members whom the Society had lost 
by death during the year. Among them he would name, 
first, the Maharaja of Jhalawar, a good friend of the Empire 
and of the Society, a man of wide literary instincts, who com- 
posed books in Urdu, Hindi, and English, and corresponded 
in Sanskrit: an ardent traveller, who wrote books of travel 
which indicated keen observation and were fascinating in 
style: and a personal friend of many members. When, not 
many weeks ago, he (the Chairman) received in Caleutta an 
invitation to deliver the Wilson Lectures in Bombay, he was 
agreeably surprised by a visit in that city from the Maharaja‘s 
secretary, who, however, gave him the Irss agreeable 
intelligence that His Highness had gone to Bombay to obtain 
medical aid, and was lying ill at the Taj Mahal Hotel, but 
would he glad to see him, The Maharaja's intellect was so 
clear and his conversation so bright that he had no idea that 
the end could be BO speedily approaching, 

At the degree-giving Convocation of Calcutta University, 
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which he attended a few days earlier, the Vice-Chancellor 
éalled attention to the loss which that University had sustained 
by the death of Syed Ameer Ali. The Syed was for many 
years a counsellor of their Society, and when on his appoint- 
ment to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council a dinner 
was arranged by the Eastern Question Association in his 
honour, the President of the Society, Lord Reay, was in the 
chair, Mr, Ameer Ali was personally known to and highly 
esteemed by many present. He won fame as a historian and 
asalawyer. Though he belonged to a sect which had rarely 
been numerous, the Mu'tazilite Shias, his interest extended 
to all the Islamic peoples. The All-India Moslem League was 
to a great extent his creation. The great charm of his English 
style gave his writings wide circulation. As an interpreter 
of Moslem India to Europe he would not easily be replaced. 

Canon Gairdner worked for many years as a missionary 
in Cairo, and made a profound study of the vernacular Arabic 
and of the phonetics of the language. He also devoted much 
attention to Islamic theology, and like another great 
missionary, Dr. Zwemer, adopted a sympathetic attitude. A 
gifted lady who co-operated with him in Cairo for some years, 
Miss Padwick, had composed a biography of Canon Gairdner, 
which would shortly be issued. 

By the death of Professor Weir, of Glasgow, a scholar of 
great industry and ability, the circle of British Arabists and 
Hebraists had been seriously reduced, His work on the Sheiks 
of Morocco was familiar to those whose studies extended 
to French Islam. He also wrote on Biblical criticism. A fund 
was being raised in Glasgow to perpetuate his memory at 
the University. He also desired to refer to the loss the Society 
had sustained by the death of Mrs, Beveridge, who had 
co-operated for so many years with her husband in the study 
of Mogul literature, and of Mr, W, Coldstream, a member of the 
Society since 1908. He was a member of the I.C.S. for thirty- 
four years, and he contributed to the Journal a paper on the 
popular songs of some parts of India. 
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Owing to the enterprise and initiative of their ex-President, 
Sir Edward Maclagan, the library was entering wpon a new 
epoch of its existence, becoming more expansive and more 
easy of access than before, though that spectre which loomed 
before all librarians, want of space, was already assuming 
threatening proportions. However, methods not of exorcising, 
but of tackling it were being devised. The developments had 
entailed more work on their honorary librarian, Mr. Ellis, 
but they knew how gladly he sacrificed his time and gave his 
knowledge for the benefit of the Society. The Journal, which 
like many others had become emaciated in consequence of the 
War, had now nearly recovered its former dimensions, Some 
members had complained and even left the Society because 
the articles which filled it were too technical in character. 
The Journal ought, they thought, to be more popular. This 
view was not shared by the Council, who meant to be 
stubbornly scientific. Another matter which might require 
handling was the scope of the Journal, As would be seen, 
they did their best to provide that no part of the vast region 
with which their title associated them should be neglected. 
There were now so many Oriental journals specialized and 
general that if the Locarno spirit developed some mode of 
dealing with this difficulty might be devised ; the difficulty 
arose from the fact that each member of the Society was 
likely to be interested only in a small part of each Journal. 

Mention of the Locarno spirit led him to say a little about 
the Congress of Orientalists, which took place in Oxford last 
August. It had something to do with the Society. In pre- 
Locarno days the R.A.S, and the similar societies of France, 
Italy, and the United States of America kept up the principle 
of co-operation by annual meetings, but when it was found 
possible to resume the old series of International Congresses, 
the R.A.5, was one of the first to give its adhesion, And 
when similar societies in Germany, America, as well as in 
France, Italy, Holland, etc., had signified their intention of 
sending delegates, the organizing committee, remembering the 
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skill and tact, the energy and the influence which Lord 
Chalmers had displayed when president of the R.A.S. in 
organizing its centenary festival, appealed to him to preside 
over the Oxford Congress of Orientalists. As an Oxford man 
who was Principal of a Cambridge College, as a former 
Governor of Ceylon and high official in the Government here, 
and as an Orientalist of fame, he appeared to them to be 
marked out as the ideal person to preside. The wisdom of 
the choice was in every way confirmed by the result. 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations of the 
Council for the re-election of officers, the filling of vacancies 
on the Council, and the appointment of auditors were 
accepted. 

Lith June 
The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the chair. 
The following were elected Members of the Society :-— 


Syed Mohiuddin Ahmad. 

Mr. 8. Masum Ali. 

Dvijnath Pandit Sri Vishavam- 
bhar Nath Bajpai, B.A. 

Mr. Nand Lal Singh Bhalla, 
B.A,, B.T. 

Baboo Sitaram Kanonujia, B.A. 

Miss Florence Lederer 
(Student). 

Syed Abdul Majid. 


Mr. Rashid A. Munshi, B.Ag. 

Dr. A. Sitarama Nayudu, 
L.C.P., ete. 

Major G. H. Rooke. 

Mr. Kunwar Chandkaran 
Sarda, B.A., LL.B. 

Mrs. Walter Sedgwick. 

Pandit Suryadeo Sharma, M.A. 

Pandit Hariram Solanki. 

Dr. M. Zainulabidin. 


Six nominations were approved for election at the next 


General Meeting. 


Mr. Elden Rutter read a paper on “The Arabians”, 


illustrated by lantern slides. 


An abstract of the paper will appear in the October Journal. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past and 


Present, vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2, 1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, also title pages to vols. 1 and 2 and the index 
which were issued in a supplement. 
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The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed :-— 

China Branch RB.A.S., Transactions, pts. v—vii, 1855-9. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i, vol. ix, Nos. 1, 2. 3. 

Le Muséon, Nouvelle série, vols. iv, Vv, Vl, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, No. 5 ; vol. in, Nos. 11, 
12; New Ser., Nos. 9, 10, 1863 ; Proceedings from the 
beginning. 

Perrot and Chipiez, History af Ancient Egyptian Art, 
vol, i, 1883. 

Phoenix, The, vol, 3, Nos. 27, 28, Sept.-Oct., 1872 ; No. 30, 
Dec., 1872 ; Nos. 34, 35, 36, April, May, June, 1873. 

Sudan Notes and Reeords, vol. i, No. 2; vol. ii, No. 1. 

Toyo-Gakuho, vol, xiii, No. 1, 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol, xxix, pts. ili, iv. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gresellachaft, 


vol. vin. 





Priscirat Contents oF Ortenta Jovexars 


Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. lix, 1998, 

Macgillivray, Rev. D, The Jews of Honan. 

Ferguson, Dr. J.C. Shapes of Porcelain Vessels. 

Hayes, L. N. The Great Wall of China. 


Wang Kuo-Wei. Chinese Foot-Messures of th Nine 
wir, rea C Past Alneteen 
Phelps, Rev. D. L. The Place of Music in the Platoni 1 
_ Confucian Systems of Moral Education, i ae - 
White, L. M. Early Christianity in Japan. 
Hu Shih. Wang Mang, the Socialist Emperor of Nineteen 
C es ago. 
Biallas, Rev. F. X. Ki Yiian, Her Life and Poems, 





FPEINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS T1LT 


Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen. 
Jahbrgang xxxi, 1928, 
Erste Abtheilung, Ostasziatische Studien, 
Schubert, J. Tibetische National Grammatik. 
Hauer, E. Erh-shih-se hiao. | 
Trittel, W.  Chinesische Strafprozessordnung und Ausfiihr- 
ungebestimmungen zur Strafprozessordnung. 
Simon, W. Zur Rekonstruction der altchinesischen End- 
Konsonanten. Teil 2. 
Zweite Abthedung, Westasiafische Studien. 
Weil, G. Die KGnigslose. J. G. Wetzstein’s freie Nachdichtung 
eines aralischen Losbuches. | 
Bolland, W. Schriftreform in der Tiirke. 
Babinger, F, ‘Aéyq Gharib name. 
Kampfimeyer, G. Arabische Dichter der Gegenwart. 
— Die Anfinge einer Geschichte der neueren arabischen 
Literatur. 
Bulletin de U Ecole F ranc¢aise d'extréme-Orient. Tome xxvii, 1927. 
Renondean, Lieut.-Colonel. Choix de piéces du theatre lyrique 
japonais, transerites, traduites et annotées, iv—vii. 
Parmentier, H. Notes d'Archéologe Indochinoise. 
Roux, H. et Trin-vin-Chu, Les Tsa Khmu. 
Goloubew, V. Le Cheval Balaha. 

Ostasiatische Zalechrifi. Jahrg. 14. Heft 4, 1927. 
Coomaraswamy, A. Notes on Indian Coins and Symbols. 
Eckardt, P. A. Der Zodiakal-Turkreis in der Koreanischen 

Kunst des 9. Jahrhunderts. 
Herrmann, A. Die Lage des Landes Ta Ts‘in. 

Jahrg. 15. Heft 1, 1929. 

Wegner, M. Eine chinesische Maitreya-gruppe vom Jahre 529, 
Kiimmel, 0. Zur Geschichte der is reaps Plastik. 
Reidemeister, Ober einige typische chinesisehe Falschungen. 
Le Cog, A. von, Teppiche der Kara-Kirghisen aus der Gegend 

des Terek-Passes in Russiach-Turkestan. 


Journal of the Palestine Oriental Soctety. Vol. vi, No, 4. 
Alt, A.  Epigraphische Bemerkungen zur Geschichte des 
Christentums in der Palastina Tertia. 
Stevernagel, C. Wo lag Pouel ! 
Stephan, St. H. Studies in Palestinian Customs and Folklore. 
Albright, W. F, The Egyptian Empire in Asia in the 21st Century 
B.C. 
omas. guny 1929. a4 
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Journal of the Panjah Historical Socety. Vol. x, Pt. 1, 1929. 


Kuenen-Wicksteed, Mrs. D. Embassy of M. Johan Josua Ketelaar, 
Ambassador of the Duteh East India Company to the Great 
Moguls, t inslated from the Dutch. 






Journal of Indian History. Vol. vii, Pt. iii, 1928. 

Das, Harihar. The East India Company; its Origin and Growth 
prior to Sir William Norris's Embassy. 

Diskalkar, D. B. Note on the Kalvan Plates of the Time of 
Paramara Bhoja, 

Aziz, Abdul. History of the Reign of Shah Jahan. 

Koul, Anand. Bicth-plage of Kalidasa, 

Sinha, H. N. The Rise of the Peshwas. 

Srinivasa Iyengar, P. T. Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture. 


Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. Vol. xiii, Nos. 1-2, 
1929. 


Mercer, S. A.B, Htudes sur les Origines de la Religion do 
"EE 


Maynard, J. A. Loxicographical Notes on Akkadian Religious 
Texia. 


Sudan Notes and Records, Voll. x1, 1928, 

Evans-Pritchard, E. E. Oracle Magic of the Azande. 
Lampen, E. A Short Account of Meidob. 
Whitehead, G.O. Some Authors of the Southern Sudan, 
Newbold, D. and Shaw, Id. B, K. An exploration in the South 

Libyan Desert, 
- Willis, C.A, The Cult of Dang. 
Faheil, Sheikh Ibrahim. The Nahas of the Kababish, 


Seige ei Bibliography of the Languages of the Southern 
tod 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Vol. xix, No. 4, 1929, 

Reo, itary Some Problems of Identity in early Vijayanagar 

Sundram, + Mughal Land Revenue System. 

“ea aaa Svetasvataropanishad, 

‘aidyanat yyar, KR. 8. The Sumero-Dravidia 

ittite-Aryan Origins, Senn Sd 

Mitra, 8. C. Studies in Bird-Myths. 

— Btudies in Plant-Myths, 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. xlix, No. 1, 1929. 

Vanoverberg, M. Toko Anatomy. 

Price, M. The Oath in Court Procedure in Early Babylonia 
and the Old Testament. 

Eitan, L. Two Onomatological Studies. 

Jackson, A. V. W. On Turfan Pahlavi miyazdagtadih as 
designating a Manichwan Ceremonial Offering. 

Ware, J. R. Studies in the Divyavadina IT, 


Der Islam. Band xviti, Heft 1-2. 
Briunlich, E. Abii Du'aib Studien. 
ew dae Die Chronik des [bn Tiiliin als Geschichtsquelle 
fiber den Feldzng Sultan Selim's I. gegen die Mamluken, 
Ritter, H. Philologika ti and iv. ¥ 
Taeschner, Fr. und Wittek, P. Die Vizirfamilie der Gandarly- 
zade (14-15, Jahrhdt.) und ihre Denkmiiler. 


Rivista degli Studi Orientali, Vol, xii, Fas. 1, 1929. 


Cerulli, E. Note su aleuni popolasioni Sidima d’ell Abissinia 
meriitonale, 

— Le stazioni lunari nelle nozioni astronomiche dei Somali 
e de. Danaikil, 

Ritter, H. Ober einige Werke des Salihaddin Halil b. Aibak 
as Safadi in Starnbuler Biblictheken. 

Tuli, A. Le lucerne copte del museo Egizio Vaticano. 

Rosai, C. Conti. GWL in sud-arabico. 


Acta Onentalia, Vol. vii, Pt. iv, 1929. 


Groenman, A. W. Die Zahl 24 bei den Juden im Altertum, 

Fabricius, Knud. The Hittite System of Land-Tenure in the 
Second Millennium n,c, 

Hackmann, H. Ein chinesisches Urteil iber den Taoismus von 
Lung Hu Shan und Shang Ching. 

Caland, W. A Vaidie Weddingsong. 

Kramers, J. H. Nouvelles recherches sur les quatrains d’'Omar 

Van Ronkel, Ph, 58. The Ramiiyana in Malay. 


Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. xxx, No. 80, Pts, 1-4, 1999. 
De Silva, W. A. Sinhalese Vittipot and Kadaimpot. 
Chélvadurai-Proetor, R. Some Rules and Precepts among Tamils 
for construction of Houses, Villages, Towns and Cities 
during the Mediaeval Age. 
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a Donald. The Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon. 
, Kev. 5. Guana. Place of Tamil in the Science of 


Bell, H.C. Pp. Excerpta Maldivians 
Malayan Branch. Royal Sioa Ae Society Journal. Vol. vi, Pt. 2, 


Winstedt, R. O. Kedah Laws. 
Overbeek, H. Hikayat Ganja Mara, 
Zainal Abidin bin Ahmad. Some facts about Jawi Spelling. 


Bulletin de Institute francais d'archéologie Orventale, 
Tome xxvii, Fasc. 2, 1926, 
ere K. A.C. The Works of Sultan Bibars al-Bundugqdiri 
In 


eypt. 
“ai KE. Les premiers mots du chapitre xvii du Livre des 
orts. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Abid Hasan Faridi, An Outline History of Persian Literature 
asp, 822-1996. 7) <5. Agra, 1998. From the Author. 
Abulfedw Tabula Syrie cum excerpto geographico ex [bn ol 
Wardii . . . Arabice edidit, latine vertit ... J. B. Koehler. 
104 8}. Lipsiae, 1766, Bought from Carnegie Grant, 
Adatrechtbundels $1: Selebes. 10} * 7. ‘s-(?ravenhage, 1929. 
From the Publishers. 
Alf Jailah wa-lailah, edited by Antiin Salihini. 5 vols. 84 x 6. 
Beyrout, 1914, 1889, 1909. Bought from Carnegie Grant, 
Allahabad University Studies, Vol. 5. 10 x 6}. Allahabad, 
1929. From the Hegusirar. 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Annual, Vol. 8, ed. by 
H. ©. Cadbury. 10) x 7}. New “Hoven, ti “1938. 
From the Publishers, 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology for the Year 1927, 
Kern Institute, 13 x 10. Leyden, 1929. 
From the Publishers. 
Apastamba, Das Srautasiitra, iibersetet von W. Caland, 
Verhandelingen der K. Akademie. 11 = 8. Amsterdam, 
1928, Exchange. 
Archwological Survey of India, Annual Report 1925-5. 
— Memoirs, No. 36. Dolmens of the Pulney Hills by A. 
Anglade and L. V. Newton, 13} x 10}. Calcutta, 1928. 
From the Government of India, 
: perial Ser. Vol. 53. South-Indian Inscriptions 
Vol. 3, pt. 4, edit. and transl. by H. Krishna Sastri. 14 % 10}. 
Madras, 1929, From the Government of India. 
Ars Asiatica 13, Les Miniatures Orientales de Ja Collection 
Goloubew au Museum of Fine Arts Boston par A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 144114, Paris, 1929. From the Publishers. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Memoirs Vol. 9, no. 5. Geographic 
and Oceanographic Research in Indian Waters, R. B. 8. 
Sewell, 
— Vol. 11, no. 1. Two Tours in the Unadministered Area 
East of the Naga Hills. Caleutta, 1929. 
— no. 2. The Language of the Maha-naya-prakaia, by G. A. 
Grierson. 12) x 10}. Caleulta, 1929. Exchange. 
Austro-Asiatica, 1. Le japonais et les langues austrossiatiques, 
2, Mythologie japonaise. Par Nobuhiro Matsumoto. 10 x 8. 
Paris, 1928. From the Publishers. 
Bachaspati Misra, Sambandha Chintamani, edit. by Surjyya Kumas 
Tarkasarasvati. 9} x 6. From the Edur. 
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Bible, Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica veteris et Novi Testamenti, 
W. F. Engelbreth. 10% 8}. Havniae, 1811. , 
Bought from Carnegie Grant, 
Bible. Novum Testamentum gyptium vulgo Copticum .. . 
descripsit .. . et in Latinum sermonem convertit D. Wilkins. 
10} x 8). Oxon, 1716. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 
Bibliotheca Buddhiea 25. Indices verborum to the Nyayabindu 
of Dharmakirti compiled by E, Obermiller, pt. 2. OL x Gd. 
Leningrad, 1928, Exchange. 
Bijlmer, H, J, T., Outlines of the Anthropology of the Timor- 
Archipelago. Appendix by K. Saller. 11 x 7}. Weltevreden, 
1929, 
From the Indisch Convité voor Wetenschappelijke Onderzookingen, 
Billimoria, N. M., Bibliography of Publications on Sind and 
Baluchistan. 10% 7. 1929, From the Author. 
Buddhica. Documents, 1, Glossary of the Dasabhiimika-Sitra 
compiled by J. Rahder, 11% 8. Paris, 1928, 





—— Mémoires, 2. Le concile de Rajagrha par J. Przyluski. 
10} * T. Paris, 1926-8. From the Publishers, 


Budge, E. A. W., The Bandlet of Righteousness, Ethiopic text 
and translation. Luzac's Semitic Text Ser. 19. 9 x 6. 


London, 1929, From the Publishers, 
Burnham, J. B., The Rim of Mystery. 9x 6h. New York, 
London, 192%, From the Publishers, 


Carriére, A., La légende d’Abgar dans |'THistoire d’Arménie de 
Moise de Khoren. 13% 10. Paris, 1895. 
Bought from Carnegie Grant, 
Catalogue of Arabic and Persian MSS. in the Oriental Library, 
Bankipore, Vol. 13, 14. Patna, 1998. 


From the High Comanissioner, 

Catalogue of Ethiopic Biblical MSS. (in several libraries) by 
T. P. Platt. 114% 9. London, 1893. | 

| Bought from Carnegie Grant. 

Chanoch, A., Die altjapanische Jahreszeitenpoesic aus dem 

Kokinshi, Text u. Ubersetzung. 10) % Th. Leipzig, 1928, 

| From the Publishers. 

Chavanues, E., Mission Archéologique dang la Chine Rentenizis: 

nale, T. |. in 2 pta, 488 plates in 2 vols. Publication de 

ae 13, 14. 11} x 8 134 x 104. Paris, 1909, 1913, 

5, Bought from Carnegie Grant, 

Contenau, G., Eléments de Bibliographic Hittite, 10h x 7. 

Paris, 1922. | Bought. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K,, Early Indian Iconography, Eastern 


Art, Vol. 1, no. 1, 3. 12% x gf. Philadelphia, 1928-9, 


From the Author. 
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Crum, W. E., A Coptic Dictionary, compiled by, Pt.1. 12 x 9}. 


Oxford, 1929, From the Publishers. 
Daiches, 8., The Bible as Literature. Pamphlet, 74 x 5. 
London, 1929, From. the Author, 


Dinesachandra Sena, Eastern Bengal Ballads compiled and edited 
Vol, 3, pt. 1. Oniversity of Caleutta, 1928. From the Registrar. 
Driver, G, B., Studies in Cappadocian Tablets Babyloniaca t. 10, 


104 x 7. Paris, 1927, From the Publishers. 
Eggers, W., Das Dharmasiitra der Vaikhinasas, tibersetzt. 
0) % 62. Géttingen, 1929. From the Publishers, 


Un Empire Colonial Francais I'Indochine, publié sous la direction 
de G. Maspero, 1, 1310}. Paris, 1929, From the Publishers. 
Encyclopedia of Islam, ed. by M. 'T. Houtsma and others, fase. 
K., No. 39. Mahmid-Malatya, 11} x 8. Leyden, London, 


1929, Subscription, 
Ephraim, §., Works, Armenian version, $ vols, 91 x 6. 
Venice, 1836. Bought from Carnegie Grant, 


Epigraphia Birmanica, ed. by C. Duroiselle. Inscriptions of the 
Kalyanisimi, Pegu by C. 0. Blagden. 24 plates. 12 x 9} 
Rangoon, 1928. | From the Government of Burma, 

Epigraphia Zeylanica, ed. and tr. by M. de Z. Wickremasinghe. 
12 % 9}. London, 1928. Tom the Ceylon Government. 

Evans-Wentz, W. Y., Tibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa from the 
Tibetan ed. 9% 6. ondon, 1928. From the Publishers 

Farmer, H. G., A History of Arabian Music. 9 6. London, 
1929. From the Publishers. 

Furlani, G., La religione babilonese-assira. Vol. 1. Le divinita. 
8% 5. Bologna, 1928. From the Publishers. 

Ghellinck, J. de, Jean de Monte-Corvino (1294-1338), Revue 
d'Histoire des Missions, Décembre 1928. 101 x 7. Paris. 

From the Author. 

Glasenapp, H. v., Schaeder, H. H., Zur Erimnerung an R. Otto 
Franke, Pamphlet. Ménigsherger Beitrdge 1929. 11} x 

| : From Professor v. Glasenapp, 

Glaser, C., and others, Die aussereuropiische Kunst. 12 x 84. 
Leipzig, 1929, From the Publishers. 

Gopalan, K,, History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, ed. with introduc- 
tion by 8. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. 9 x 6. Madras, 1928. 

From the Publishers. 

Gupte, Y. R., Archeological and Historical Research its scope 

in the Satara District, JEBRAS, Vol. 4, 1928. Pamphlet. 


10 x T. From the Author. 
Haenisch, E., Lehrgang der chinesischen Schriftsprache, 1 Text- 
band. 9% 6. Leipzig, 1929. From the Publishers. 


Hasluck, F. W., Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, ed. 
by M, M. Hasluck. 2 vols. 9 x 6. Oxford, 1929. 
From the Publishers. 
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Hertel, J., Beitriige zur Erklirung des Awestas u. des Vedas. 
Sichsische Akademie Bd. 40. 12 % 8). Leipzig, 1929, 
From the Publishers. 
Hoskins, H. L., British Routes to India. 91 x 64. New York, 
London, 1928, From the Publishers. 
How to observe in Archwology, Second edition. British 
Museum. London, 1929, From the Trustees, 
Ibn Battata, Travels in Asia and Africa 1325-54, tr. by H. A. R. 
Gibb. The Broadway Travellers. 9x 6, London, 1929. 
Bowght. 
{bn Taghri Birdi’s Annals. University of California Publications 
Vol. 7, edit. by W. Popper. 114 = 8. Berkeley, U.S.A., 
India in 1927-8, by J. Coatman, 9 x 6. Records Commission, 
Indian Historical Proceedings, Vol. 10, 10) x 7. Caleutta, 


19238, From the High Commissioner. 
India Office, Catalogue of the Library, Vol. 1. Acceasions 14. 
104; x 6). London, 1928, From the Seoretary of State. 
Indologica Pragensia herausg. von M. Winternitz u. O. Stein. 1. 
10) X Th. Prag, 1929, From the Publishers, 
Ja‘far Karija-dighi, 1 ht i Hakim i nabatat., 2, 


Wukaliyi murafa'ah. Ed. by Jalal-ud-din Ahmad Jafri. 

8x 54. Allahabad. From the Editor, 
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By the death of Mrs. Annette Susannah Beveridge at the 
age of 87, on Friday, 27th March, the Society lost one of ita ~ 
most widely known and scholarly members, 

Mrs. Beveridge was born in 1842, her father, William 
Akroyd, being a member of a well-known Yorkshire stock, 
She was educated at Bedford College, London, where she 
entered in 1862, completing her studies in 1867. In 1872 
she went to India, where she carried out a project of establish- 
ing an undenominational school for girls, which she successfully 
opened in the latter part of 1875. In 1875 she married 
Mr. Henry Beveridge, of the Bengal Civil Service, under 
whose guidance she entered upon the study of Oriental 
languages, especially Persian. Later on, she took up the 
study of Eastern Turkish, 

Mrs. Beveridge is the author of several works of consider- 
able importance for the history of the early Moghul Emperors 
of India. The chief of these are :— 

A translation from the German of Noer’s History of Akbar 
(1890) ; 

The Humayan-ndmah, or Memoirs of Gulbadan Begim, 
one of the Emperor Babur's daughters, edited in Persian, 
with a translation, and published in the Oriental Translation 
Fund Series (1902) ; 

A facsimile of the Turki text of the Memoirs of Babur 
from the Hyderabad MS., with an analytical index, published 
by the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial (1905) ; 

A translation of the preceding from the original Turki 
text, with copious notes, issued in four parts at intervals, 
during the years from 1912 to 1921. 

Beside the above, Mrs. Beveridge is the author of a large 
number of articles on Oriental subjects, published in the 
Journal of this Society, and elsewhere. At the time of her 
death she was still engaged upon a revision of her edition and 
translation of the Humdyan-namah, 
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The Genius: A Study in Indo-European 
Psychology 
By L. D. BARNETT 

If HORACE well describes the Genius as conceived in 
~~ Roman thought :— 

Scit genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 

naturae deus humanae, mortalis in unum 

quodque caput, voltu mutabilis, albus et ater. 

(Ep. IT. ii. 187 £.) 

“The Genius knows, that companion who controls our natal 
star, the god of man’s nature attached to each human being’s 
head, changeful in aspect, white and black.” With every 
person, family, and social group and place was connected 
a tutelary deity who from birth onwards controlled the 
destinies of the person or thing that lay under his sway, 
dispensing either happiness or trouble. The word genius 
probably means “natal, connected by birth”, yevé@Atos, 
and to the Italian mind signified “the personality, the. 
character, abstracted from the man and made into a god" 
(Roscher, Ausf. Lex. d. gr. v. rom. Myth., col. 1615, s.v.). 
These Genii were regarded as forming the proletariat or 
commons of the Itahan gods (Seneca, Ey. 110), and the month 
of December was sacred to them (Ovid, Fasti III. 58). There 


are some traces in Italy of evil genii corresponding to these 


good spirits; the idea of this dualism is at bottom IE., 
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though the ngid schematic application of it is perhaps due 
to later developments. In art the Genius was represented 
48 a young man with a snake, or a snake alone. The former 
combination is really a kind of compound hieroglyph, in 
which the man’s figure signifies youth or vitality and the 
snake stands for eternity, so that the combination means an 
eternal divine person, who was the guardian spirit or divine 
counterpart of a human being or place, quite distinct from 
the Manes or soul, which never could attain to divinity, 
and was liable to suffering after death. A very similar state 
of affairs ruled in Greece, where every human being had his 
yereOAios Saipew and every place its tutelary deity; and 
the corresponding xaxodaipesv or evil genius was not wanting. 
Worship was offered to the ayaldg Saiuew of the household 
and the family, as well as of the individual, and he was 
represented as a snake, as in Italy (Rohde, Psyche, Eng. tr., 
pp. 173, 207). We may conclude that in these beliefs there 
lingered a remnant of the old TE. doctrine of a dualism which 
opposed to an Order of Light an Order of Darkness engaged 
in a constant struggle against it, and divided each Order 
into series of beings of successive grades of power for good or 
evil respectively, This belief had become attenuated in 
Greece and Italy, where in classical times the idea of evil 
Genii, a8 opposed to good spirits, played a very inconspicuous 
part. But it is very vigorously alive in the Rgvéda, where 
the gods are often represented as warring against spirits 
of darkness and death, vrfrdni and raksdmsi, ete., and it is the 
leading feature in the religion of the Avesta, an uncom- 
promising dualism falsely ascribed to Zara@uStra and really 
of TE. origin. 

Il. The Avesta conceives all life as divided into the Order 
of Light created by Ahura Mazdih by means of his Holy 
Spirit (Spantd Mainyu) and the Order of Darkness created 
by the Evil Spirit (4nré Mainyus). Between these two classes 
of beings a constant struggle is and must be waged, from 
the hichest to the lowest. All the beings of Ahura’s creation, 
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not only gods and righteous men and women, but likewise 
the sun, moon, stars, earth, waters, plants, clean animals, 
and many other things, belong to the Order of Light, and have 
to carry on the conflict against the powers of Darkness. 
To each of these good beings, past, present, and future, 
is attached a Fravasi, a guardian genius or divine counter- 
part, existing from the beginning, who protects him, her, or 
it against the demons, and fights on the side of Ahura and 
good against the spirits of evil (Dind-i M.Kh. XLIX. 23, 
Sikand-gamanik Vijar VIII. 59 £.). Probably in the earliest 
times Fravasis were assigned only to beings below the highest 
order of divinity, for these, being more or less inferior in 
holiness, needed the support of perfectly holy creatures ; 
but in course of time priestly imagination and love of schematic 
completeness led the pious in Iran, as in Italy, to assign 
Fravaiis to superior gods such as Atar, Miéra, Sraoga, 
Nairyisanha, RaSnu, the Holy Word (mafra sponta), the 
Saosyants or future saviours (¥i. XIII. 17, 85 f.), and the 
Amsa Spantas (¥?. XIII. 82 fi.), even to Ahura (¥¢, XIII. 80, 
¥, XXII. 2, XXVI. 2), and finally by a crowning absurdity 
of logic to the Fravasis themselves. They are attached to all 
good beings, whether past, present, or future (Yt. XIII. 20 ff., 
ete.). [tis through their help that Ahura by his Holy Spirit 
established the heavens and the earth with its mountains, 
waters, and plants, and nurtures unborn children (¥¢, XIII. 11, 
20 ff., 28 £.; ef. Y. XXIII. 1). But for their aid the Evil 
Spirit would reign supreme in the material world created by 
Ahura, and there would be no men or animals in the Order of 
Light (¥t. XU. 12 £.). Through their power and glory the 
paralysing grip of Apri Mainyu’ is removed, and the waters 
flow, winds blow, plants grow, women conceive and bear 
easily, the sun, moon, and stars travel in their courses, and 
eloquent men are born who successfully preach the true faith 
(¥¢t. XIII. 14 ff., 53 f,), 

The Fravasis are a vast host or hosta, whose home is in 
the summit of heaven, whence they descend when summoned 
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to aid their worshippers (Yt. XIII. 42), and to save them from 
perils of the way and of battle, for they are givers of victory 
over human and demonic foes (Yt. XII. 17 ff., 31 f., 37 £., 
63, 69 f£.).2 Together with Mi@ra, Ra&nu, and the Wind-god 
Vata they war in mighty troops, armed with helmets, swords, 
shields, and other weapons against the demons, and win for 
their worshippers victory over the malignant powers of nature 
(Ye. XIII. 37, 45 #f.), bringing forth the star Satavaésa 
that it may give rain on Aryan lands (Yt. XII, 43 £.; ef. 
Bundahiin VII. 1 f.), and streams of water pour forth from 
the lake Vourukasa (Yi. XT. 65 ff.). It ia they who, with 
Apam Napat, the Wind-god Vata, and the spirit of Glory 
(A varanah) distribute waters over the countries of the world 
(Ye. VIL. 34). Their troops, mounted on war-horses and 
armed with spears, guard heaven against the assaults of the 
Evil Spirit (Bund. V1, etc.). Myriads of them watch over 
the sleeping hero Sama Korasispa (Yt. XTIT. 61, Bund. XXTX, 
7); they guard the seed of Zarafudtra, from which is destined 
to arise the future Saviour (Jt, XIII. 62, Bund, XXXII. 9), 
the lake VournukaSa, where stands the sacred Haoma-tree 
(¥v. XU. 59) and the Haptiiringa stars which stand over 
the doors of hell (¥¢. XT. 60, Dind+ M.Kh, XLIX, 15 f.), 
They are likewise the spirits of generation and guardians 
of the home. They bestow offspring on the faithful (Yt, X. 3, 
73). They determine the sex of the unborn babe (Dinkar’ 
VIII. xxxv, 8). At the time of the Hamaspaémaédaya— 
the $65th day of the year, corresponding to the special Italian 
worship of the Genu in December—the Fravadis of the dead 
come back to their old homes on earth and stay there for 
ten nights in order to find out who will worship them, promising 


1 In this aspect they bear a distant resemblance to the guardian spirits 
mentioned by Hesiod, Op. d Dies, 250 f.: "for there be on the much- 
nurturing earth three myriads of deathless beings belonging to Zeus, 
watchers over mortal men, who watch over plaints and evil works, clad 
in gloom, wandering everywhere over the earth,” These @UAaxes are 
probably the same as the Fravais in origin, but they have become more 
moralised in their function and limited to the guardianship of justice. 
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in return increase of men and cattle (Yt. XIII. 49 f.). These 
days are the so-called Fravardikin, consisting of the five 
last days of the last month in the year with five additional 
days, and in them offerings of cakes are set for the Fravadis.1 
The Sad Der expands the thought by saying that when the 
souls of the dead return to earth on the days sacred to them 
they bring with them as guests 9,999 Fravasis (XIII. 3). 
They lkewise are healers: they restore the sick to health 
(Yt. MIT. 40), for they have the medicines of Adi 
(¥¢. XTIT. 33). 

There is a curious story that the Amaga Spontas by order 
of Ahura framed the elemental body of Zara@udtra, placed 
his Fravasi inside (i.e, inside the elemental body, according 
to the wording of Dink, VII. 1. 14 ff. of the Bombay edition, 
and VII. u. 14 of SBE.), and put them into a stalk of the 
Haoma plant, which was then kept for many years on a tree, 
whence it was taken by the father of Zarafudtra, who handed 
it over to his wife, through whom the Prophet was born in 
the flesh. The interesting point here is that the Fravaéi is 
sail to descend from Heaven inside the Prophet's body, 
a connection which to the best of my knowledge is not 
mentioned elsewhere in Zoroastrian books. The Fravagis 
are often described as protecting spirits in the mass, coming 
freely in troops to the help of any one who worships them ; 
and on the other hand many of them are described as being 
individually attached to particular persons as their guardian 
spirits. We may therefore conclude that the ancient Iranians 
imagined them to be collectively a vast host of spirits residing, 
for the most part at least, in heaven, but individually dwelling 
in or beside the persons or things to whom they were attached 
as tutelary spirits: in other words, the Fravasis, or a very 
large number of them, were thought to be at the same time 
in two places, in heaven and earth. Though this seems to us 
a reductio ad absurdum, it is quite in harmony with the general 

1 On their funeral cakes and mest offerings sce Bayast a8. II. xi. 4; 
AVI. ii; Sed Dor, LAX XVIT. 2; on their visits on their sacred days 
ef. Sad Der, AXA XVII; Dink. VII. 10 ff. 
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principles of early Aryan religious psychology. It is the 
same as the idea of avatdra, according to which the person 
of a deity is present at the same time in his heavenly home 
and in the body of a being on earth. Instances of this 
primitive idea that the person of a deity may exist in his 
proper spiritual form and in many other shapes at the same 
time will be found in Hertel’s Die Sonne und Mithra, p. 69. 

The Fravasis are not mentioned in Zara@udtra’s Gadas, 
which are the oldest portion of the Avesta in its present 
form. But this is rather an evidence for their greater 
antiquity than the reverse, for Zarafustra rejected a large 
amount of primitive Aryan myth and ritual and doctrine, 
which nevertheless after his death was brought back into 
currency and falsely stamped with the authority of his name. 

It. In India there exists, and for thousands of years 
has existed, a vast plebs of humble guardian deities, commonly 
known in the North as dévatas. They inhabit particular 
spots, trees, and the like; indeed almost everything may 
possess, or be possessed by, one of them. As a rule they bear 
no name, and have only a vaguely defined character, Vedic 
examples are Vasts-pati, the Lord of the Dwelling, and 
Ksétrasya Pati, the Lord of the Field. In ancient art and 
legend they often figure: the Yaksas and Yaksinis of early 
Indian sculpture and story probably belong in the main to 
this class. In this innumerable multitude of nameless and 
colourless godlings we may recognise the descendants of the 
ancient IE. Genii—not indeed descendants of pure blood, 
for many of them are of aboriginal stock, and others, such 
as the Yaksas and Yaksinis, may well be of mixed strain, 
but still in the main descendants. Nevertheless the old 
Genii in India have not always been submerged in this 
commonplace crowd: a study of early myth will reveal to 
us some aspects in which they appear with the same vigorous 

qualities as are displayed by Genii in other regions of IE. 
Kultur, These characters are two: the Mariits and the 
Pirrusas. 
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Precisely like the Fravasis, the Martts in the RV. are a host 
dwelling in heaven and constantly waging battles in the sky 
against the powers of darkness and evil, especially revealing 
themselves in the lightning and thunders of the storms 
that bring rain to the parched plains of Northern India and 
revive the forces of nature. The Vedic poets exhaust their 
vocabulary in describing the awful battle-array of the Martts, 
the splendour of their gleaming spears, their cars and horses, 
the terrors of their valour, and the like, in the same strain 
as the Avestic pictures of the Fravasis, but with vastly more 
literary elaboration. Owing to the peculiar climatic con- 
ditions of India, this function of ruling the storm and thereby 
giving rain has overshadowed the other aspects of the Marits 
in Vedic India, and misled modern scholars into regarding 
them as primarily and originally storm-gods, They have 
other and equally important aspects. 

Their parentage is rather uncertain. Commonly they are 
regarded as sons of Rudra, or at least as Rudra’s companions, 
and their mother is Préni. Once (RV. I. exxxiv. 4) they are 
said to have been begotten by the Wind-god Vayi. They are, 
however, most often mentioned in connexion with Indra 
as aiding him in his heroic exploits against the demon Vrtra, 
although there is also an obscure legend of a quarrel between 
them and Indra (I. elxx. 2, clexi. 6, Taitt, Br. 1. vii. 11. 1). 
Their rain-giving function is especially marked by their 
occasional association with Varuna, the god of the heavenly 
waters, They are described as “stimulated by Indra, 
guided by Varuna ”, indra-prasiitd viéruna-pradistah (RV. X. 
Ixvi. 2); and in the Varuna-praghdsa rites they were wor- 
shi after Varuna (Hillebrandt, Rituallitt, p. 116), For 
the same reason they are styled “children of the mother 
Ocean ”, sindhu-mdtarah (RV. X. xxviii. 6), and are said 
to dwell in the waters (Kaus. Br. V. 4, Gop. Br. I. 22), They 
are lords of the rain (Sat. Br. TX. i. 2. 5); they are even 
said to be the waters themselves, apa vai marutah (Ait, Br. VI. 
30, Kaus. Br. XII. 8), Here, as often elsewhere, the Indian 
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mind seizes upon a particular feature and exaggerates it to 
monstrous proportions, Further we may notice the remark- 
able verse in a funeral hymn (AV. XVIIL ii. 22) in which 
the Marite are invoked as “ water-bearing, water-streaming ", 
to carry the dead man’s soul up to paradise, cooling it with 
“the goat ” and sprinkling it with rain, 

If, as is often maintained, Ahura Mazdah is a successor 
and to some extent a modified reflection of the Vedic Varuna 
in Iran, then the connection of the Fravadis with Ahura 
and the Wind-god corresponds to that of the Marits with 
Varuna and Vayd, and in this point again the parallelism 
18 close. 

To the Mariits are given the epithets dhi-bhanu, “* radiant 
as serpents ~ (RV. 1. clxxii. 1), dhi-manyu * having the fury 
of serpents ” (I. Lxiv. 8, 9), ahi-éugma “ having the violence of 
serpents “(V.xxxii. 5). Even if we substitute in translation 
the word “ dragons ” for “ serpents ”, still these compounds 
are striking and unusual, It is noteworthy that such 
descriptive compounds of the word ahi are only applied in 
RY. to the Marits, with the exception of the rare and obscure 
word dhi-mdya.1 The phrase “radiant as serpents’ is 
peculiarly striking, for serpents are not particularly brilliant. 
It seems therefore that in religious tradition there was some 
old connexion between the Marits and serpents ; and this 
reminds us that the Italian Genius was regularly figured 
In art as a young man with a snake, and that the snake also 
typifies the ayafds Sainew of the Greeks, When we 
remember that the Marts are termed in RV. marya, “ young 
men,” the parallel becomes still more striking. One is tempted 
to pursue this train of ideas further, noting that in Indian 
thought snakes are always imagined to feed on wind, and 
wind in post-Vedie India was identified with the Marita, 
the word Marut being used to denote both indifferently. 

* Explained in Fed. Stud. TI, p. 138, os “ listig wie die Schlangen " ; 
but this meaning will not always fit the context. [ omit from consideration 
the obscure ahy-~airew (11. xxxviij. 3 only), which from its accent as a 
latpuruga seems to belong to another class of compounds, 
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Storms are accompanied not only by lightning and rain, 
but also by wind ; and this feature made a strong impression 
on the minds of the Vedic poets, who dwell upon it with much 
luxuriance of metaphor. The connexion between the 
Mariits and the winds grew stronger and stronger in the 
Indo-Aryan mind until in classical Sanskrit the words marut 
(im the singular) and the derivative adjective ma@ruta came to 
designate simply wind, without any mythological association. 
But in early psychology wind is the same thing as the vital 
breaths of living beings, the prdnds, and hence already in 
the Brihmanas the Marits are declared to be not only the 
powers controlling the breaths but the breaths themselves 
(prdnd wii ma@rutah, Sat, Br. IX. iti, 1.7; prana vai maruté 
svdpayah, Ait, Br, III. 16). This idea probably underlies 
the Upanisadic parable (Br. Up. Lm. 1 £, Ch. Up. 1. ti. 1 £.; 
el. Talav. Up. Br. 1. 60, ete.) according to which the breaths 
alone of the organs of the body were able to rout the demons— 
a function of the Mariits in the RV.—and it comes out clearly 
in the statement of Giutama (XXV. 1 f£.) that the vital 
breaths of a student who breaks his vow of chastity depart 
to the Mariits, his strength to Indra, the god of strength, 
and so forth. The same thought is repeated in a somewhat 
garbled form by Manu XJ, 122. 

Not only do the Marits fertilise nature by rain and thereby 
dispense wealth, but they likewise watch over generation 
and bestow offspring, Repeatedly they are prayed to grant 
not only riches but also progeny (RV. I. Ixiv. 14 f., lxxxy. 12, 
elxv. 15, clxvi. 14 f., clxvii. 11, elxviii. 10, V. lili, 13, VI. Ixvi. 8, 
VIL. Ivi. 15, 20, lvii. 6, X. Ixiii, 15, xxvii. 7, AV. VIL xxxiv. l, 
AIV. i. 33, 54, ete). To them is offered the embryo (Sat. 
Br. TV. v.2,16). They are likewise healers (AV. U1, xxxiii. 13, 
VIIL. xx. 23 ff, ete.; with Bhéga, Sima, Indra, and Agni 
they are invoked to restore a dying man to life, AV. VII. i. 2). 
In all these respects they are exactly like the Fravadis, 

As possessing these attributes, the Martits already in Vedic 
times enjoyed a special domestic cult very like that of the 
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Fravadis. They were worshipped as “ house-keeping gods " 
(grha-madha, RV. VII. lix. 10, whence grhamédhtya bhagd, 
VII. Iwi. 14, or grhamédhin in the Brihmanas; cf. Hille- 
brandt, Ritualit., p. 117). At the beginning of the Saka- 
médhas they were worshipped with Agni as grhaméadhin 
and sdntapana, and later on as kridin (Sat, Br, II. v. 3, 3 £., 
XI. v. 2. 4, ete.). They were invoked to anoint the furrows 
of the field with ghi and honey (AV. IIL. xvii. 9); in the 
rites for building a house they were entreated to sprinkle 
it with water and ghi (ib. IIL. xii, 4); when the plough 
was harnessed prayers were addressed to them with other 
gods, such as Indra, Parjanya, the Aévins, ete. (Paraskara- 
grhya-siitra I]. xiii. 2). Their offerings, like those of the 
Fravatis, were usually cakes: they were not “eaters of 
oblations " (Sat. Br. IV. v. 2. 16). Some of the qualities 
ascribed to them in these rites might be explained as developed 
from ther character as raim-givers. But their functions 
as grha-médhas and bearers of the soul to paradise (AV. XVIII. 
li. 22: supra, p. 738) cannot easily be derived from that source. 
Tt is much simpler to deduce their activities in rain-giving, 
fertilisation of nature, healing, and guardianship of the 
home from one comprehensive original function, that of the 
Guardian Genius. . 

In some parts of Greece worship was paid on the occasion 
of marriages to deities called tpitomaropes, who were 
believed to bestow fertility, and were also spirits of the 
winds. This suggests a comparison with the Marites : and 
the suspicion of their kinship is confirmed by a study of their 
name. T'pirowaropes means either “ they who have a third 
father, or third fathers”,’ or “they who have Tritos as 
father “, “sons of Tritos", Now Tritos is exactly the same 
as Tritd, who ia a well-known minor deity of Vedic myth. 
Trita is primarily a god of the waters, who in the RV. is often 





* Rohde's explanation (Piyche, Eng. trans., p. 171, 203 {.) is grammatically 
unsatisfactory, for the word is o possessive adjectival compound, like 
@idomarup, etc. 
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associated with Indra and several times with the Mariits 
in their legendary exploits against the powers of darkness. 
Notably he 1s said in IT, xxxiy. 14 to bring the Marits in 
his car for aid; and m X. exv. 4 the winds (véfa) are said to 
approach Trita (here perhaps equated with Agni) in order 
to comfort or strengthen him. If we may then assume that 
in one form of the myth, which is now lost, Trita as saviour- 
god and water-genius was represented as the father of the 
Maruts, this will form a pendant to the existing legend which 
makes them out to be sindhu-mdtarah, sons of the Mother 
Sindhu, who is the goddess of the sea or river, 

The Marites of the RV. are thus in origin a host of genii, 
of uncertain number and equally uncertain parentage, whose 
primary duty is the guardianship of the Aryan and his family. 
They are not so much spirits of storm and rain as spirits 
working in storm and rain for the welfare of men and other 
bemgs of the Order of Light. Their number is unlimited : 
the sporadic attempts to fix the figures that we find in the 
RV. and Brahmanas are merely priestly figments, The 
truth lies in the statement that they are “ the most numerous 
of the gods”, marulé wat déwinim bhiiyisthah, which is 
repeated in Taitt. Br. IT. vii. 10. 1, Tand. Br. XIV. xii. 9, 
XXII. xiv. 3. The AV. terms them mdrya, “ young men” 
(cf. the Biblical use of this epithet); the Brahmanas more 
explicitly style them the yeomanry of the gods, vis or vdisya, 
the commons of the celestials (vi#, Taitt. Br. 1. viii. 3. 3, 
IT. vii. 2. 2, Sat, Br. Il. v. 2. 6 and 27, III, ix. 1.17, IV. iii. 3. 6, 
Mahabhar. XII. ceviii, 7588; déva-vigah, Ait. Br. I, 9, 
Kaus. Br, VII. 8, Tand, Br. VI. x. 10, XVIII. i. 14; Sat, 
Br. UW, v. 1.12; cf. maruté hi vaigyah, Taitt, Br. IL. vii. 2. 2, 
and ib. I. iv. 8. 7). The ordinary man, the ranker in the 
Aryan armies, saw in the Marites the celestial counterpart 
of himself, as distinct from the Great Gods, who were 
represented on earth by his generals and kings. The Marits 


1 This is the reaaon alleged for giving to the Manite enkes, not oblationa - 
cakes are the food for plebeians (Sat. Br. IV, v. 2. 16, Ait, Br. VII. 19). 
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were the big brothers of the common man-at-arms. The 
Mariits also are said to be the intermediaries through whom 
the worshipper approaches the great celestials (Ait, Br. I. 10). 
Thus they are not far from the Iranian Fravaiis, conceived 
as divine counterparts of all living good beings, who link 
the latter to the greater Yazatas. The Marites in the mass 
correspond to the Fravasis in the mass, 

IV. But we have yet to find im Vedic and Upanisadic 
India a deity POrresp onding to the indimdual Fravasi, a 
tutelary spirit attached to every person and thing. Here 
the Marites seem to fail us: in the RV. and Brihmanas and 
Upanisads they appear only in troops, never singly. We 
may then conclude that among the early Aryans of India the 
tutelary genii were bisected: in their collective aspect, 
as powers battling against the Order of Darkness and 
bestowing wealth, offspring, and healing a4 extra, they became 
the Mariits, while their character of individual dévatds dwelling 
within particular persons and things survived in the Purusas. 

According to the Upanisads, there dwells in the heart of 
every human being a Pirusa, literally a “man” (or, as we 
may say, a mannikin or homunculus), who, though said to be 
no bigger than a thumb, or even smaller than a rice-corn or 
barley-corn or mustard-seed or canary-seed (CA, Up. IIL. xiv.), 
is nevertheless a god to whom worship is due, The RV. makes 
no mention of such beings: apparently the priestly poets 
had no use for them in their theolozy, and left them to the 
popular faith, whence they passed into the Upanisads. To 
these Parusas of the microcosm corresponds a Great Pirusa 
of the macrocosm, the deity dwelling in the universe as a whole, 
who is celebrated in the Purusa-siikta of the RV. (X. xe.), 
and ultimately identified with Brihma. Further the 
Upanisads speak of a third class of Pirugas, those who 
reside in general departments of nature such as water, fire, 
ete. These have exact parallels among the Fravadis: and 
they are given in the Upanisads the vague general title 
of dévatas, detties, In course of time the Upanisads, eager 
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to identify the dtmdn or individual soul with the Cosmic 
Force or Brahma, extended this equation to embrace also 
the Piirusa in man and the Pirusa of the universe,’ while 
they occasionally contrast these with the Piirusas of the divers 
departments of nature as the whole with ita parts. Thus in 
Br. Up. IL. 1. 1 £. (ef. Kaus. Op. rv.) the Purusas in the sun, 
moon, li¢htning, ether, wind, fire, water, mirrors, and space, 
the Pirusa of the shadow, and the Piirusa in the atmén (in 
the sense of body) are all shown to be subordinate to the 
dimin or soul, which is the synthesis of macrocosm and 
microcosm ; and similarly in Br. Up. IL. tx. 10-26 the Purugas 
residing in earth, desire, form, ether, darkness, water, seed, 
ete., are contrasted as parts with the all-embracing dupanisada 
puruga, the Pirusa which according to the Upanisads is 
the synthesis of the microcosmic and macrocosmic soul.* 
These and other passages show that the term purusa was 
used to mean something very like a fravadi, dwelling m man 
and in all classes of bemgs. Here our chief concern is with 
the use of the word as meaning the spirit dwelling in man. 
As such, the Paruga was at an early time confused with the 
dimdén or individual soul, just as in the Avesta the wrvan 
or soul was sometimes confused with the Fravasi. Another 
point of resemblance between Piiruga and Fravasi is that the 
Fravaai is declared to be never infected by the sins of the soul 
and body to which rt is attached (Daéistan-1 Dinik XXXVI. 
80), and the same ia always claimed of the Piiruga. As we 
have seen, there is some evidence that the Fravasi was believed 
to dwell in the body, at least under certain circumstances ; 
the Piruga is usually represented as residing inside the body 
during the waking state, and issuing from it during sleep 


' Some traces survive of an early distinction between Brihma and _ 


Purusa, a5 is shown by Hertel in his edition of the Mundaba. 

® Por other examples of the antithesis which the Upanigada set up between 
these nature-deities (dfeaae— purueaa) ond the Atmin-EBrihma of. 
Br, Up. v. 22, IL Gi 3, IL wil. 14, Ch. Up. v. 2, vi. 8, IL xviii. 12, 
IV. iii. 2, ete. In Bhag,-gitd, VILL. 4, the macrocosmic Piirusa is styled 
adAidéivata, “' the one who is over deities,’ ie. the divine sum of them. 
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and swoons and after death. The belief that the Puruga 
left the body in sleep and swooning was, however, probably 
borrowed from the old IE. theory of the soul's activities, 
after dimean was identified with Puruga. 

It is unfortunate for us that the Upanisads, in their passion 
for identifying the Atmin with both the Piruga and Brihma, 
as well as everything else, have obscured the distinction 
between Atmidn and Pirusa, and thus broken away from 
the old Aryan peychology. In the Avesta, which remains 
at the early Aryan standpoint, there is no such thing as a soul 
in our sense of the word, ie. a psychic unity or monad : 
it knows only a complex of psychic forces, namely the urvan 
or soul proper, which is the main subject of psychic experience 
and travels after death to heaven or hell, the manah, the 
haodah, the cisti, the daéad, and at the back of all these the 
divine Fravasi. In India the Atman (in the Upanisadic 
sense of the word) corresponded to the Avestic wrvan: it 
was the subject of finite consciousness, conceived as a positive 
entity composed of vital breath, yet superior to breath, like 
the Arabic nafs and the Hebrew nephes, and lke them came 
also to be used as a reflexive pronoun! The Atmiin goes 


1 The word afmdn occurs 22 times in RV. In Ll eases it signifies 
" breath " ethic sh rie and twiee (1. clei. 2), clxiii. 6) it means the 
physical consciousness Gupos. Tt ts further used of the vital power in 
5 cases (IX. ex 1. Indra is bidden to put strength into his dtmdna by 

‘Bima; LX. ii. 10, vi. 8, Some is dtmda of Sacrifice; IX, lexexv, 3, 
Sdma is atmdn of Indra; X. xevii.11,the atmdn of phthisis perishes under 
the exorciser's spell). In X. clxiii, 5-6, where phthisie is conjured out 
adrvaemndd dimdach, it denotes the person aa an aggregate of organs, a 
meaning familiar in the earlier Upanigads; and probably the sense ia 
the same in X. xevii.4and 8, where an exorciser boasts to his sick patient 
that he will win the latter's adiman, ic. he will preserve him with all his 
vital powers from destruction, In short, the word in RV. denotes (1) 





breath, (2) vital breath, (3) functional soul, and (4) the person aa on 


aggregate af vital Organs, The funetional soul in Primitive psychology 
is quite different from the alfer ego or spirit-form, ¢vy9, which is a shadowy 
double of the live man and goes out of the body in sheep or on death, and 
for which the RY. has no proper term (ef. E. Arbman, Tod u. (nastertlich bet 
im widischen (lauien, in Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, xxv, p. 354). 
In the Upsnigads both these “sonls" are occasionally denoted by the 


i 
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to heaven or hell, or, according to later doctrine, is reborn 
in other bodies; but the Pirusa, corresponding to the 
Fravasi, seems to have been originally thought to pasa at 
once after death to the Great Purusa in the sun (Ch. Up. IV. 
xv. 5, Br. Up. I. mi. 3, VI. i. 15), and possibly in some 
cases into the moon. After Parusa and Atméan had become 
confused and the doctrine of transmigration of souls was 
generally accepted, the old belief was fitted into the new frame 
by the revised theory of déva-yina and pity-yana given in 
Ch. Up. V. x., Br. Up. VI. ii. 15 £., which added that they 
travelled back from the moon into earthly rebirth.! 

V. There are in the RV., Brahmanas, and Upanisads some 
traces of connection between Marits and Pirusas which 
deserve notice. 

The word puiruga or pdruga in RV. 1s used (including com- 
pounds) sixteen times in the common classical sense of a male 
of the human species; six times it has the meaning of the 
macrocosmic World-spirit; and once it bears a peculiar 
sense, scil, in X. li, 8, where the gods are prayed to bestow 
“ fatness (literally ghi) of waters, piirusa of plants, and long 
life of Agni”, ghrtdm cdpdm pirusam causadhinam, ete. 
“ Fatness “ of waters means their vivifying, fertilising power ; 
but that power is conceived not as an abstraction but as 
the manifestation of a real divine person or persons, the 
dévald, or what the older Upanisads would call the pirusa, 
of waters,* as is shown by the parallel phrase prirugsam 
dsadhinadm, which must mean a native spirit of fertility 
dwelling in plants. When we remember that in the Avesta 
waters and plants have Fravasis attached to them, these 


word dimds, Neither of them, however, can be easily linked up with the 
macrocosmic Purusa of RF. X. xe, an indwelling spirit conceived wma 
pomorphically sa 4 divine person, or with the thumbling microcosmic 
Poruga of the Upanigada; only the Aupanigades’ mania for monism sala 
lead to the belief that they were all the same. 

1 Cf. E. Arbman, Tod uw. Uusterblichkeit im vedischen Glauben, in Archiv 
Jj. Religionswissenachaft, xxv, p. 369, 

* The Maruts are prayed to give ghi: see above, p. 740. 
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words become more intelligible. A like phrase is gérbham 
ieadhindm, used of Agni, VII. ci. 1. g. viriidhdm, also of 
Agni, II. i. 14. We may fairly conclude that garbha and 
puruga are both used in the same meaning of an indwelling 
spirit, The word gdrbha denotes (1) womb, (2) a babe in. 
the womb, (3) a babe generally, (4) offspring, and it is several 
times applied to gods conceived as residing in some class 
of natural objects (scil. Agni as dwelling in water and plants 
and trees, Séma in water), or in the ytd or divine law (cil. 
Soma and Vignu), or in the sacrifice (scil, Soma), Sometimes 
the word is used by itself without a determining genitive : 
thus Séma is simply called garbha in LX. cii. 6, and so with 
Agni in VI. xv. 1, X. vii. 2. Thus the word in RV. may 
denote any indwelling spirit; according to circumstances 
this spirit may be one of the great gods—Agni, Visnu, or 
Séma—or a subordinate genius or Fravadi, and when he is 
thought of as residing in a limited material home, such as 
a tree, a faggot, or a pail of water, the word implies also 
smallness of body, so that it is in a way parallel to the Pirusa, 
the thumbling spirit-in the heart. 

These facts help us to explain two obscure passages of 
RV, They are :— | 

I. vi. 4. dd dha svadhdm dnu pinar garbhatuim ériré didhana 
nima yajiiyam. “Then indeed according to their natural 
power they again established themselves in the form of 
girbhas, taking to themselves a worshipful name.” 

I. Lxxxvii. 5. ydd im indram sdmy ;kvina déatéd in ndmani 
yajniyan dadharé, “ When singing they joined {Indra in the 
fray, they took to themselves worshipful names.” 

These passages refer to the mythical exploits of [ndra 
againat the powers of darkness, by which he freed the waters 
and nature generally from the paralysing grip of the demons, 
and in which he was aided by the Mariits. We get a better 
view of the scene if we compare the parallel myth in the 
Avesta, according te which the material world after it-had 
been created by Ahura was assailed by Anré Mainyud and 
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his legions of darkness, who laid their numbing grasp upon it 
and prevented waters from flowing, plants from growing, 
winds from blowing, and stars from moving in their courses, 
and so forth, until Ahura with the help of the Fravasis over- 
came the evil spirits and released nature from their spell. 
The phrase garbhatvdm ériré means with the context : * they 
again became gérbhas, vindicating for themselves the character 
of deities worthy of worship by the faithful.” As garbha 
denotes an indwelling spirit, whether it be a great god or a 
minor godling, we may conclude that in saying that the 
Marits again became gdrbhas the poet meant simply that 
they, after having fought as an armed host on the side of the 
Order of Light against the demons of darkness, descended 
from heaven and again became spirits dwelling within the 
beings of the good order as their tutelary genii, as they had 
been before they were summoned to battle as a host on the 
side of the Great God. This, of course, is not to say that 
henceforth they were to be always confined to material 
bodies: according to Aryan ideas, they would continue to 
lead a double life, as a host in heaven and at the same time 
as genii attached to finite beings on earth. But the great 
conflict was now over: henceforth only minor struggles 
remained to be waged. 

If this explanation of the word gdrbha is right, it will 
throw some further light on the ritual of Sat. Br. IV. v. 2. 16, 
in which the embryo, gérbha, is offered to the Marits. Not 
only were they infer alia spirits of generation, but they were 
also called gérbhas, in the sense of * The Little Folk Within ”, 
and so had a double claim to have the gdrbha of the victim 
as their share of the offering, Other gods—Agni, Vigsnu, 
and Séma—were also styled girbhas, but they were not 
deities of generation, and so there was no question of offering 
the embryo to them. 

We may further observe that one passage at any rate 
represents the Marites as Pirugas. This is Br. Up. U1. 1. 6, 
where the Pirusa of Wind is identified with Indra Vaikuntha 
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and the “ unconquered army ”, obviously the Marits, This 
indicates that in Upanisadic times the Marits, in company 
with their leader Indra, were regarded, at least by many 
people, as constituting collectively the tutelary spirit, the 
Puruga or Fravasi, of wind, As the wind was the depart- 
ment of nature in which their activity had most strongly 
impressed popular imagination, their other aspects were 
ad Aoc ignored? 

The ancient tutelary genii of nature and man in general, 
it would thus seem, were denoted by the word Purusa, and 
in certain aspects were styled Maris. In ordinary men’s 
thought Pirugas and Marits came to be regarded as more 
or less distinct. Finally, popular religion ceased to concern 
itself with Marites and Purugas of the definitely characterised 
types which we have noticed, and ultimately reduced all 
the highly coloured divisions of Genii to the rather drab 
uniformity of the modern dévatés. 


1 We may further connect the Purugas with the Vilakhilyas, who 
according to legend were o troop of pious sages no bigger than a thumb, 
sons of Brahman’a mind-born son Kratu, who quarrelled with Indra, 
and are associated with the Sun, Charpentier (Suparpasage, pp. 177 ff. 
and 332 ff.) suggests that they wero originally “ Seelenwesen " dwelling 
in the sun. I would go further. These Tom-Thumb saints, I believe, 
have grown in popular fancy out of the old Piirusas or tutelary gods who 
reside in the hearts of men and on death pass into the sun, where there 
js a Great Puruga (of. above, p. 745). It is perhaps noteworthy that in 
the Mdaitri Up., I. 3 ff., the Valakhilyas are introduced as aking Kratu 
to teach them the nature of the soul, the Puruga-Atmin, especially oa 
manifested in the vital breaths, prdgds, which wo saw were often identified 
with the Mardta, and their conversation is reported by another sage to 
King Brhadratha, who is entitled Marut. Even the quarrel between them 
and Indra may be an echo of the Vedic legend mentioned above (p. 737). 
In a much-distorted form this story seems to have preserved some of the 
features of an ancient ifihdea of thumbling genii with power to bless and 
scathe, and with some of the traits of the Vedic Mardts and the Upanisadic 
Pirnugas. 








The Decorative Art of the Aborigines of the 
Malay Peninsula 
By FP. PAUL SCHEBESTA, 8.V.D. 
(TRassLaTEeD BY C. O<. ELAGDEN) 
(PLATES X-XITI) 

HE decorative art of the aborigines of the Malay Peninsula 

~ has already been described in some detail by various 
writers. The best known and most important of these 
contributions to our knowledge of the subject are those of 
A. Grimwedel in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Bd. xxvi, 
p. 141 (under the title * Die Zaubermuster der Orang-Utan "’) 
and Bd. xxv, p.71. In Bd. xxxi, p. 137, of the same periodical 
Th. Preuss enlarged on the same theme. W. W. Skeat also 
devoted many pages in vol. i of his Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula to this subject, and J. H. N. Evans has recently 
expressed his views on it in the Journal of the Federated Malay 
States Museums, vol. xii, part i. 

The matter had been invested with so much importance 
because Vaughan Stevens, a pioneer fieldworker among the 
aborigines, had evolved a “ flower theory ", which attributed 
a deep significance to their decorative patterns, According 
to that theory, the decorations on bamboo combe, blowpipes, 
and quivers are all divisible into individual designs and 
patterns, each of which has its special meaning and magic 
potency, But although Vaughan Stevens’ writings on this 
subject, containing as they do a large number of the Sémang 
names of these patterns, confirm the fact that he carried out 
his research in close contact with these tribes, his “ flower 
theory ~ is entirely baseless. Of that there can now be no 
doubt whatever. As frequent references will have to be 
made to Vaughan Stevens in this article, it will be convenient 
to begin with a few remarks about the tribes among whom 
he carried out his investigations, 

Even after a superficial examination of his notes, which 
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are preserved in the Berlin Museum, I was able to determine 
certain points. 

In the first place, he invariably afeeag sharply 
between the Pangan (or, as he calls them, Pangahan) and the 
Semang. It has always been supposed that by the name 
Pangan he meant the Sémang tribes of the states of Kélantan 
and Pahang. That, however, is not the case. Writing on 
the 20th September, 1895, Stevens gives a list of wild tribes 
meluding infer alia “ (3) the wild Pangghan, i.e. the Sémang 
of Ulu Sélama mentioned in the JRAS_" (Straits Branch, 
No. 5). “ (4) the Pangghan of the West or Stmang together 
with western Blandass, and (5) the Tummeor.” 

The wild Pangan, of whom Stevens constantly speaks as 
being the genuine Sémang, are therefore the Negritos of Ulu 
Sélama, whom I got to know by their tribal names, Kenta 
Bogn and Kensiu. The fact is of importance, because the 
objects which Stevens collected and whose decorative system 
he described, actually belong to these tribes, as a comparison 
of his collection with mine, and also the names of the individual 
decorative patterns, conclusively prove. Evans, after only 
seeing illustrations of the objects collected by Stevens, and 
comparing them with his own collection, arrived at the same 
conclusion. 

In aes place Stevens also calls these “ wild Sémang ” 

* Pangghan ” by the name of “ meneek " fis. meni’, 
* man , which word 18 in fact used only by the Kenta- Kensie 
group. 

What then does he mean by the western or tame Bémang, 
whom he associates with the “ western Blandass” ? In my 
opinion this refers to the Sabub‘n Sémang tribes living near 
Batu Gajah and perhaps also near Kuala Kangsar, which 
have now been absorbed by the Sakai and speak a Sakai 
language. Stevens still found Sémang at Sapali, “ sixteen 
miles above Télok Anson ” ! 

Occasionally he speaks of the Tummeor, whom it would 
now be better to call Témer or Témiar, Tumeor is a name 
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used by the Chinese to denote the Sakai. While the real 
Témer or Témiar live in Kélantan territory on the Prias and 
Beteh rivers, which are feeders of the headwaters of the 
Nénggiri, Vaughan Stevens’ Tummeor dwell on the border 
between Perak and Pahang. They are the Semai of Ulu 
Pahang, along the mountains from Batang Padang towards 
Slim. He also styles them the “ wild Sakais"; “these are 
the very Tummeor I am now among,” he writes, after 
narrating an attack made by them on some Chinese who 
were on the way from Tapah to Silensing (portfolio 15). 

He also indicates the geographical position of the Tembe’ 
fairly correctly, though it appears that he did not visit them. 
“As to Clifford’s Tembe, they are a settlement of Blandass 
of the Sinnoi settled on the river of that name (Blandass 
river) one of the amall feeders going north-east into the 
Pahang river from the most northern edge of the old Sinnoi 
territory’ (letter of Srd September, 1594). 

I found the Témbe’ on the Tanum river; they are Sema, 
and also call themselves Témbe’. The name Sinnoi is to be 
interpreted as meaning Sakai; the word sen’ot in the Sakai 
language means “man ”’. 

Having premised thus much, we can approach the real 
problem. According to my experience, the decoration on 
objects of general utility is by no means uniform in extent 
among all the aboriginal tribes, but occurs im some stage of 
development among all of them, though most feebly among 
the Jakudn. These latter are entirely unacquainted with 
bamboo combs ; while bamboo blowpipes, so far as they occur 
among them at all, and quivers are only slightly and feebly 
decorated, the most ornate being those of the western Jakudn, 
the Mantra. 

Among the Sakai, the Semai use bamboo combs of a type 
peculiar to themselves. I found these in great numbers in the 
eastern region of Pahang territory, but did not see any in the 
Batang Padang region, though they have been recorded 
there by earlier investigators. The Ple-Temiar, with the 
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exception of the group in the neighbourhood of Ipoh (Kinta), 
are entirely unacquainted with combs, but their blowpipes 
and avers are decorated. 

pemang, however, much surpass the above-mentioned 
Sakai = Jakudn in the decoration of the things they use. 
There are only certain groups of them that are unacquainted 
- with decoration, namely the Mos in Siamese territory, and 
the Batek, who only know the rudiments of the art. The 
Menri to the eastward have also not developed it to anything 
like the same extent as the Jahai, Kenta-Kensiu, and Sabub‘n, 
among whom it would be difficult to decide which tribe held 
pride of place. Without a doubt we must maintain that 
the Sémang at the present time possess the most developed 
decorative art of all the aborigines of the Malay Peninsula ; 
and yet it is very probable that they borrowed the art from 
their neighbours the Sakai. 

It seems to be impossible to assert anything certain about the 
origin and development of this decorative art ; it was probably 
brought into the Peninsula by some one race, and that might 
well be the Sakai, who really brought with them the blowpipe 
and quiver, which were subsequently adopted by the Sémang. 

aus cannot be asserted a priori of the comb, though there 

, geesting the inference that it too was 
i. The following considerations point 











to that conclusion. 

In the first place, there are in the Peninsula hairpins made 
of bamboo (Fig. la). I found them only among the Sakat. 
The Sakai likewise have combs that are made by lashing 
thin rods or pins together with black fibre, so that their 
bottom ends diverge while the top is so arranged that only 
two horn-like ends project (Fig. 18). 

This type of comb can therefore be regarded as a mere 
combination of a number of thin hairpins made into a comb. 
Later on these hairpin combs were replaced by bamboo combs 
made of a halved or quartered bamboo with the teeth cut 
out of it. Now it is a striking fact that in this type of bamboo 
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comb, which is most closely related to the hairpin comb, 
horn-like projections are carved at the top and a decorative 
pattern is engraved on the face of the comb (Fig. 2). The 
carved projections are nothing but a survival of the horn- 
like ends of the hairpin comb, and the line ornamentation 
is an imitation of the fibres which held the hairpin comb 
together. This becomes quite evident when one examines, 
for instance, the decorative designs of the Sakai of Serau, 

A further step in development was to turn this linear 
ornamentation more and more into conventionalized 
geometrical patterns to which meanings were then attributed. 
The projections at the top often disappear, and then we have 
the usual Sémang comb, consisting only of teeth and face, 
the latter being plentifully and often quite tastefully orna- 
mented, These considerations tend to show that the Sémang 
comb is the final stage of a process of development which 
hegan with the hairpin, or hairpin comb, of the Sakai ; and 
accordingly the Sémang comb would also be of Sakai origin. 
If, however, the blowpipe, quiver, and comb are of foreign 
extraction, the decoration with which they are covered must 
certainly be so too. 

On this occasion I will confine myself to a more detailed 
consideration of the Sémang combs. As already mentioned, 
the bamboo comb is not known everywhere, the Mos in the 
region between Patalung and Trang are certamly not 
acquainted with it, and did not know what to do with it 
when I showed them one. The comb is called ken'a, a name 
that may have been derived by means of the infix im from 
the word kai. The expression kai bungat means to engrave 
decorations (literally “ flowers”), to decorate, so that fai 
must signify something like to make, to engrave, to draw, 
or perhaps also to shape. Accordingly ken'ai would mean 
that which is prepared or engraved. Vaughan Stevens was 
acquainted with the word (he writes kenije = drawing, 
representation), and he calls the comb simply tin-leig, a word 
I never heard. 
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The comb consists of two parts, the teeth called med or 
mad (literally, eyes) and the wes, which means forehead and 
denotes the solid surface of the comb above the teeth, where 
the decorations are engraved. 

I never came across the word pawér, of which Stevens makes 
so much. But the Jahai call the lines enclosing the patterns 
by the name wer, which may well be connected with pawér. 
Tém, on the other hand, is a Malay word meaning edge or 
Tim, and mos is a Kenta word meaning end, tip (Malay 
hujong). The determination of the meaning of these words 
seems necessary because Stevens makes so much use of them 
in the discussion of his flower theory. It may be, as W. W. 
Skeat says, that Stevens was misled by the expression kai 
bunga, to engrave flowers, which he took in its literal sense, 
whereas in this case bunga in fact means patterns. The Sémang 
cal] everything that is decorated or ornamented “ adorned 
with bunga. If we suppose that Stevens in fact thought 
the decorative designs were intended to represent a flower 
or flowers, it is comprehensible that he regarded the three 
terms lépi, pawér (?) and mos as being three parts of a flower, 
e.g. mos as the calyx, pawér (f) as the petals, and ¢#pi as the 
stamen and pistils, This is only a surmise; but there is no 
doubt whatever that Stevens grossly deceived himself in 
thinking that the decorative ornament represented the parts 
of a flower. It is true that flowers do occasionally occur as 
decorative designs on combs, but that is not always 
the case. 

The other names of mdtvidual decorative designs, as given 
by Stevens, must also be accepted with much caution. It 
may safely besaid that in most cases his interpretation of them 
is wrong. Thus he is obsessed by the idea that the middle 
panel on a comb is a disease ornament, that is to say a 
prophylactic against some specific illness. That is certainly 
not the case, as the very meaning of the names goes to show. 
Evans has already rectified the interpretation of some of 
these names in the above cited journal. 
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Many of the names of the decorative patterns, whether on 
combs, blowpipes, or quivers, are derived from the Cenoi 
language, the sacred language of the S@mang, and are there- 
fore all the harder to explain as this differs from the common 
collogmial, With the help of the Kenta I have been able to 
élucidate the meaning of some of these words, as rendered 
by Stevens in his complicated transcription, but the greater 
part remains unexplained. 

What then can be definitely asserted at present about 
Vaughan Stevens’ deductions, his flower theory, and the 
Sémang decorative patterns ? 

(1) The theory was mvented by him, probably in consequence 
of his being misled by the term bunga, which means “ flower ”’ 
and also “ decorative design ”’. 

(2) His collection of combs is altogether of inferior quality, 
if not indeed actually misleading. Even a casual glance 
reveals to the expert that the combs were made to order, and 
are not combs that had been used by the Semang. If that is 
60, and. after seeing the Berlin collection I have no doubt 
about it, it may well account for Stevens having obtained to 
his order combs of so many different patterns. It looks as 
if the makers had endeavoured to meet his wishes in the 
matter. I bought up all the available combs in pretty well 
all the settlements I visited, and am therefore in a position 
to assert that the patterns do not vary as much as Stevens 
would have us believe. His statement that the Sémang women 
often wear eight, and at times even sixteen combs, together 
in their hair, is also certainly a mistake, and it seems as if 
he had been intentionally misled on that point by the Sé¢mang 
makers of his combs, perhaps with the object of inducing him 
to buy more of them. In actual fact a woman seldom has 
more than one comb, and I often met women who had none 
at all. 

(3) His assertion that the combs are worn as prophylactics 
against Various diseases is only true in part. On that matter, 
I was able to ascertain the following facts :— 
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(a) The combs are in the first place ornaments and are 
worn only by women. They are fond of fixing fragrant herbs 
and flowers between the teeth of the combs and sticking 
them into their hair. According to the Jahai, the combs 
serve merely as ornaments; that is also their chief purpose 
among the Kenta-Kensui, and for that reason they are worn 
when there is singing or dancing. 

(b) Further, the Kenta-Kensui women wear them at the 
tume of childbirth, and the comb has to remain in their hair 
for seven days after the birth. There is no doubt that in this 

ease it is meant to serve a magical purpose. The comb is a 
protection against epilepsy in children, and against all sorts 
of evil spirits (Aantu). (It may be noted that the Sémang 
who have not been under foreign influence have no natural 
fear of evil spirits.) Combs are also put on when there is a 

Qn the other hand, combs must not be worn 

(a) during a thunderstorm, when no sort of ornament may 
be worn for fear of the wrath of the god Karei, and 

(5) for seven days after the death of a member of the camp 
or settlement. 

The decoration of the comb seems to be left entirely to 
the taste and fancy of the person who makes it; at least 
that is the conclusion one is forced to arrive at after comparing 
them with one another. It is true that one of my Kenta 
authorities assured me that it was not so, but that while in 
the large middle panel of the comb any decorative design 
could be introduced, or 1t might even be left blank, yet above 
and below there were always three similar patterns, viz :— 

1. bok padei (rice grain). 

2. ius ai (monkeys’ teeth). 

oS. bélo patig'n. 

This last is said to be a prophylactic against the prevailing 
wind. It must be mentioned that Stevens always insisted 
that the germs of disease were deemed to be carried by the 
winds, against which germs certain special comb patterns 
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were prophylactic. This seems to be in harmony with the 
fact that the bélo patig‘n looks like a sort of fence or stockade, 
such as I have seen among the Sakai, who thus barricade 
paths in order to block the way of the spirits of disease coming 
from one settlement to another. 

But an examination of the Kenta combs shows that these 
three patterns are by no means always present, so that 
practice and theory do not seem to agree. 

A few of these comb patterns must now be presented in 
detail :— 

Fig. 3 is a Kenta-Bogn comb from the Kupang River; 
between its teeth was stuck a bundle of fragrant herbs, called 


lebég 


@ first pattern is called sudah manau, the second boh 
(or kelpo) mandg‘n, the third is fius ai (monkeys’ teeth), and 
then comes boh mandg'n again. In the middle panel is the 
design called Aéli yawil (yawil leaves), and underneath this 
are three patterns which are not quite similar to the ones 
above, and rather lead to the presumption that want of 
space caused the one next to the yawil to be on a much 
reduced scale. 

Fig. 4. The uppermost pattern is again sudah manau 
(Malay pélépah buku hitam), but attention must be drawn to 
the fact that it differs completely from the sudah manau 
of Fig. 5, although the two combs came from the same 
settlement and the pattern was in both cases called sudah 
manau by the same informant. The second pattern is doh 
padei, tice grain, then again comes fius ai. In the middle 
is hél: yawil, and under it come jius ai and boh padei. The 
long lines are called endm. 

Fig. 5 is similar, but with a difference. The first pattern 
is pésuah cenbeg (Malay humoh bértam), elsewhere always 
styled sudah manau. Beneath it are boh padei and fus at. 
In the middle is bunga timun, cucumber flower, and under 
this again come jius ai and boh padet. 

Fig. 6is a Kensiu comb, differing in shape from the foregoing 
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inasmuch as it has horn-like projections on the top engraved 
with the bunga timun pattern. It is to be noted that in this 
and similar combs the wes (i.e. the surface above the teeth) 
is decidedly narrower. The uppermost pattern is sudah 
mana, underneath it is ketG menlag‘n (Malay kulit buah 
chémpédak, skin of the Artocarpus Maingayi fruit), then 
follows fius ai, and finally sudah imanau again. 

Another Kensiu comb, not figured here, has the following 
patterns ; (1) sudah manau ; (2) boh padei ; (3) ceg'n manog' n ; 
(4)tenwag, scarf; (5) bunga timun: (6) lines and inter- 
mediate strokes, known as hidgn tagan, or thu tagan, 

Another Kenta comb has only the patterns called bunga 
tadug (Malay Sayas, Oneosperma horrida) and awei ked‘é 
(Malay rotan dahanan), A Jahai comb from the settlement 
at Tadoh has the following patterns: (1) je@g'n ikan, fish 
bones; (2) hal enreg‘n, leat of the enreg‘n-tree; (3) sinsig'n 
rampau, teeth of the rampauw monkey; (4) (in the middle) 
bunga raya, which resembles bunga timun; (5) sinsig'n 
fabog'n, teeth of the lotong monkey and (6) Aali enreg'n, 

Fig. 7 represents a Jahai comb from Bérsiak. The pattern 
in the middle, representing some sort of leaves, is a new one, 
but those above and below it are the already mentioned 
bok padet and fites ai. 

Fig. 8 resembles the preceding so closely that one is inclined 
to suppose that 1t was carved by the same hand, It came 
from the same settlement. In the middle it has the bunga 
fimun pattern. 

Figs. 9 and 10, on the other hand, are of unusual types. 
Fig. 9 in particular has peculiar patterns, the of which 
[ unfortunately failed to record. It came from Ijok, and is 
therefore a Sabub‘n comb. 

The comb patterns which have been briefly described here 
show no trace of any complicated Sémang system of magic 
picture-writing. The matter is really quite a simple one. It 
has already been said that the patterns sometimes have a 
magical character, and it must he admitted that identical 


or similar patterns usually have the same name, But they 
* 
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[To face p. 78, 
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do not constitute a system of picture-writing; they are 
merely pictures. That, however, is just the point where 
error has crept in. We may say that many patterns, which 
might be interpreted as ideograms, are lacking in the 
determinative element which would have rendered them 
unambiguous. Every Sémang knows that a particular 
design represents monkeys’ teeth, but only the man who 
made the pattern could tell us what species of monkey was 
meant. Jt is the same thing with other patterns, and in 
actual fact I found that similar patterns were called by various 
names by various persons. There can, therefore, be no 
question of any system of picture-writing, nor is any such 
thing intended. 

According to Vaughan Stevens the patterns are meant to 
represent diseases or remedies for specific diseases. That 
statement is inaccurate. The explanation is probably as 
follows :—The Sémang are acquainted with all sorts of remedies 
for many diseases, such remedies being derived from herbs, 
trees, and flowers. What could be more natural than that 
the artist in the jungle should represent these same kinds of 
healing herbs, flowers, and bark in his patterns, especially 
on combs, which are worn by women, who are also the principal 
collectors of these herbs and flowers? As already observed, 
the purpose of the patterns being primarily decorative, it 
was natural to select for that purpose the most highly prized 
plants. Vaughan Stevens’ mistake was also a natural one, 
for if he inquired what this bunga cenbeg, for example, was 
for, the Sémang of course replied, for such and such a disease, 
not meaning thereby that the pattern (bunga) engraved on 
the comb, but the real cenbeg flower, was the remedy. It 
may, however, be admitted as a possibility that among 
certain individuals, perhaps even among certain communities, 
the idea may have grown up that the mere pattern of a plant 
might serve as a prophylactic or remedy against disease. 
But I found no evidence of such a belief, though the possibility 
of such an association of ideas is obvious. Moreover, one 
cannot quite see why the Sémang should protect themselves 
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by means of prophylactic patterns of plants when the plants 
themselves were available, as was in fact the case, 

The Kenta have the following legend about the origin of 
the decorative patterns. They say that their ancestor Ta 
Piago taught the men how to make patterns on blowpipes 
and quivers, while his wife instructed the women how the 
combs should be decorated. But, in my view, this legend 
tells us nothing about the real origin of the decorations. 

In this connection it may be of interest to note that the 
Negritos of the Philippines also use combs. William Alland 
Read (“ Negritos of Zambales ”, Ethnological Survey Publica- 
tions, vol. ii, part 1, Manila, 1904) figures several such combs 
on his plate xxxvi and writes about them as follows :— 

“ Hair ornaments are not generally worn, but nearly every 
Negrito, male and female, especially in Southern Zambales 
and Bataan, possesses one or more of the so-called combs of 
bamboo. A single style prevails over the entire Negrito 
territory, differing only in minor details. A section of bamboo 
or mountain cane, varying in length from 5 to 10 inches, is 
split in thirds or quarters and one of these pieces forms 
the body of the comb. Teeth are cut at one end and the 
back is ornamented according to the taste of the maker by a 
tude carving, This carving consists simply of a series of 
lines or cuts, following some regular design into which dirt 
is rubbed to it black. The combs may be further 
decorated with bright-colored bird feathers fastened with 
beeswax or gum to the concave side of the end which has 
no teeth. The feathers may be notched saw-tooth fashion, 
and have string tassels fastened to the ends. Im lieu of 
feathers, horsehair and a kind of moss or other plant fibre 
are often used. The most elaborate decorations were noticed 
only in the North, while the combs of the South have either 
no ornamentation or have simply the hair or moss. These 
combs, which the Negritos call ‘ hook-lay’, are made and 
worn by both men and women, either with the tasseled and 
feathered ends directly in front or directly behind ™ (p. 38). 





Fragments of Two Assyrian Prayers 
By CECIL J. MULLO-WEIR 
I 
ROFESSOR LANGDON informs me that the prayer 
(K. 2407) which he edited in ZA. 36, 209 ff., is continued 
and completed by IV R. 21* e, col. i, of which the first twelve 
lines are a duplicate of K. 2407, rev. 2-13. The context of 
the prayer is, accordingly, a long ritual used in connection 
with the building of a house. For a full discussion of the magic 
images mentioned m this ritual see Woolley, * Babylonian 
Prophylactic Figures,” in JRAS. 1926, 689 ff., where a 
translation of several similar ritual fragments is given by 
Sidney Smith. 

In the edition of the Rawlinson text which follows, the 
restorations in italics are from K. 2407; those in roman type 
are conjectural ; Sumerian words also are rendered in roman 
letters. For many of the interpretations, restorations, and 
notes I am indebted to Professor Langdon, and Mr. C. J. 
Gadd has very kindly collated for me a few of the signs, 
confirming mm every case the excellency of the copy. 


IV KR. 21* ¢, col. 0 
1-9, Restore from K, 2407, rey. 2 ff., as in 24. 36, 210 ff. 
10." [i-te|-nir-ru-ha bitati "™™" nig-kalag-ga* #4 rigim- 
[su gal-ta] 3 
Into the houses shall enter the copper bell (?), whose 
sound 1s awesome : 
11. [na-3]i “ Rammanw bél bir (1) ki u-dd-as-ga-ma_ eli- 
a[u] 
Rammanu, lord of lightning, who removes (it), shall 
roar over it: 
12. [mimm ja lon-nu dd elt ® biti an-ni-i ibadsii-u * 
All evil whatsoever that is upon this house— 
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= 


13. [ina ki-bjit “" Nen-gid-ci-da sa-hi-ip-s07 lihta[hk]* 
At the command of Ningishzida, who overthrows it, 
may it perish ; 
14. . -ha®-5u ina ela ® bits kisi wu tarbasi an-ni-i i-ik-da-[3]}u 
.. upon this house, supporting-wall and yard, 
commit it 
15. ana ™ Nin-gis-ci-da quzali irsi-lim rapad-tim 
unto Ningishzida, throne-bearer of the wide earth ™; 
16, ilfan fi ™ Aa-new-te lil-f[u)-3u 
May the bound gods take it ; 
17. ™ Ne-dii ni-di-gal'* poa-nu-wi-[fu baba (?) b-tje(?)-dul 
May Nedu the great watchman, bolt the door before it ; 
18. Adi-lfi}-ik har-qul-l [ima pi-su li}-1z-212 
Destroy (it); may a gag stay in its mouth; 
19. la i-t[a-rja fa i-sa-[ni-ko ana biti] wu midé-fu 
May it not return, not encroach upon the house and 
its people ; 
20. éédu lamaseu [ana el ji bite lu ha-id-an 
May the protecting genius and the guardian spirit be 
continually on the house, 
21. ina Ay-b[i-ti-ka sir-ti 54 la uttakkal-ru an-m-ka ii-nim 
jd la enii-u 
By thine  angust command that alters not, thy 
steadfast favour that does not change. 





22. ima an-nam ana pon [salam ™ Lugal-gir-ra 44 ina 
res ijgari is-ru wmen-nu 1° 
Thus shall he recite before the image of Lugalgirra 
which is fashioned upon the top of the wall; 
95 ang pan salam (?) - tees Enkum 17] ki-a-am iman-nw 
before the image (1) of Enkum he shall recite as follows : 


94. én dint Enkum ™ [mag di-kug}-ga ub-ba al-gub-ba ™ 


1 This line = R.2407, rey. Ll. "Semitic apparently nikkalaggd ; 
of, CT. 16, 24, 25-7; of it may be read erd danny, It is a copper 
instrument used in rituals ; probably o bell, or perhapsadrum. Cf. Langdon, 


i, 
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25. % Enkum [sli-ru deb-tum [el-li-tu M4 ina tul-whki iz-za- 
az-2U 
QO Enkum, far-famed one of the holy chamber, who 
stands without. 


If 


K. 8601 (—Craig, Religious Terts, i, 21) is a variant of 
Ebeling, KAR. 39, lines 1-17 of the reverse. By the courtesy 
of the British Museum authorities, I am able to give a fresh 
copy, which differs in some respects from that of Craig. In 
the edition which follows, the Ashur text, being the more 
complete, has been taken as the ground-text, but the prayers 
which precede and come after it are in their present condition 
too fragmentary to be worth ed‘ting here. The restorations 
in roman type are purely conjectural; all the others are 
from K. 8601, 


PES. x, 332 and 339, 14; also wig-kalag-ga wrudu, Thureau- Dangin, 
Rit, ace., 140, 342. 9 Of, CT. 16, 24,27, 4 So we must surely read, The 
scribe has written RUS. §® The ideogram is SU’. " Here ends K. 2407. 
* Por sahipidn ; cf. Ebeling, Quellen, i, 28, 22, jaa bi-bit-ba-ma. * Restore 
gu-ga-[lom], rather than the adverb Aw-ha-[rig]. * -Aa is the end of some 
noun, or of a verb in the Imperative. ™ Te. of the underworld. ™ Restore 
dingir-[dingjir. For the "bound gods", Professor Langdon compares 
Ebeling, KAR, 38, 35, li-ga-bu-nu (said of iland kami) ik-bu-nim-ma 
~ (god and goddess) ordered your capture“. Cf. Langdon, Epic af Creation, 
145, n. 12; CF. 17, 37, 1, where they rise from hell (here = the dead Th; 
OT. 15, 44, 14, the bound gods in the pantomime of the Epic of Creation 
are Zi ond Asakku, see Langdon, ibid., 30,n. 2. See also Langdon, OFCT. 
vi, 74, 0.2, below.  ni-di = atid, and gal = rabi, but we should probably 
read midugallu, since gal—= rahi has usually o phonetic complement. 
_ There was evidently 4 loan-word nidugaliu, ef. CT. 16, 13, 49-50, and 
Ebeling, AAR. 227, iii, 19 (@ close parallel to our line), where the construct 
State occurs, nidugalli irgi-tim. ™ Uncertain. Cf. Maki, i, 4: KAR. 
71, 6, madi ina pi horgulla, to place « bit in the mouth. ™ Le. Lugalgirra’s. 
That the appeal for purification of the house is to Lugalgirra is proved 
by ZA, 36, 210, 14. ™ Restored from iv, BR, 2la, 99 and 30; cf. also 
Aimmern, Ritualtaf., No, 53, ines 10 and 14. 1 Doubtful. The ideogram 
SAB appears here to stand for salma, cf. iv. R. 2la, 30, where the usual 
NU occurs. ™ Restored from line 24. 2" On Enkum or Isimu, see AJ SL. 
a0, 164, n. 11; Langdon, Paradis, 224, 29. 1 Restored from Zimmern, 
Ritualtaf., No. 53, 16. 
INAS. OCTORER 1020, 49 
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KAR. 39. Reverse. 
rath). .]+ 


(FZ. ...... @(PHe-ka[l(F]* 
(PS. 2.5 a deta] * 
lL... a. ina reeset (1) 2 na- {da-ku] 


eke 


K.s60), Obverse. 


_. . im the slime I am cast; 


. di-im “tu ® titm *-tal-la-an-ni rédé-[ia Su-uk-Fi]? 


_ with tears thou hast filled me; exalt thou my 


head [5 





3° [agar ta-pajl(?)-su' amélu gu) tballut ima ni-ié 


éné-k[a] 


Where thou regardest, the man recovereth,"* by the 


lifting up of thine eyes. 


4, [mu-up-pa jl (?)}-sa-a-ta 13 Ai-mig nap-li-sa-mi 4 pa-a-[8i] 


Thou art one who regardeth; faithfully regard me, 


even me ! 1 


5. [lib-bi ij-id ana) aSri-hi ™® li-tu-r[a (7)] 





May the heart of my Y god return to ite place to 


10. 


ll. 


1S. 


i. 


15. 
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- [Siptu ili ellu™® Sur-bu-t ka-i-tu bala anassi ti- 


[pa-ra] # 
Incantation: O my god, holy, magnified one, bestower 
of life, I lift up the torch ; 


. [as-hur]}-Aa i-4 maher-ka az-ciz ed-e-ka il-i dd-pal-[ka ak- 


mis] ** 

| have turned unto thee, O my god; before thee I 
have taken my stand; I have sought thee, O my 
god; in front of thee I have bowed down. 


. [li-k]e wn-n-ni-ia pu-tur iL-t[i-ja] 


Accept my supplication; undo my ban; 


. [Kil-DJe-ti-ja pu-dur Sir-ti lum-ni-ia ti-[suh] (= K. 8601, 


Rev. 2). 
Loosen my disgrace, the guilt of my wickedness - 
remove 
[ma-ruj-us-ti dup-pir murs-t** anna idit-i ld idii-[it 
uk (2)-tal-Ifl (?)] 24 
My disease ; drive away my sickness; a sin I know 
(or) know not I have committed ; 
[ana ar|-mi abid abi al-id ar-ni wami-id wm[ mi ummi-ia] 
On account of a sin of my father (or) my grandfather, 
a sin of my mother (or) my grandmother, 


. [ana ar}-mi ahi rabé-e *" ahati rabi-tu ana ar-ni kimi[i-id] 


On account of a sin of an elder brother (or) an elder 
sister, on account of a sin of my family, 
[78 nisi |ti-id * salati-id Sd (2) ©? KI i-sab-ba-s[i] 
Of my kinsfolk (or) of my clan ....... 
[Ai-me|l-ti ili w istari ™ is-ni-ku-ni ja-[a-d1] 
The wrath of god and goddess have pressed upon me. 
[e-njin-na a-kal-lu salmdni-si-nu ina ma-har ilu-ti-ku-nu 
rabi-[ tt] 
Now, I burn their images in front of your great 


16.” [ma-mi (!)-t)dim pu-tu-ra-a-ma da-li-li-ku-nu lud-lul 


Dissolve ye the curse, and I will verily sing your 
praises. 
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7. . . "-il-te put-ra sa-li-ma Suk-na-[ni] ™ 
Dissolve my ban; provide for me peace. 


1 Restored from the variant. "= Var. has probably [/M-8/)-4 = 
[ruéumjii, or segura [ru-sum-ti-}ja. 7 Var. ingerta o line: ... [H- 
nif] nop-[ia-on-ni. § 8o the var. reads. § Var. -ti. © Var. tu-um. 
' Cf. Ebeling, Quellen, i, 9, rev. 6, wl-li ri-di-ia; ibid., 4, 31, mu-lo-al 
(Predicative 1) réaé-ka ; King, Magic, 2, 16, da-ka-a (war. dabd-a) ri-éa-a-ka. 
Professor Langdon calls my attention to the fact that in this last passage 
LAL = dokd “high”; cf. also King, Magic, 4, 0, LAL-td, with ite 
duplicate, Zimmern, Hit. 26, ti, 47, da-bw-tit; the ideogram. occurs also 
in King, Magic, 4, 1. 11, éaké-ti, and |. 12, dakd-d par-su-[ki]. * Lit. 

“heads, " Var. inserts o line: [me-wp-pal-so-ajta ii-nif nap-li-sa- 
an-ni, but omits the latter half of line 3. 2 Var, [ta-pal-loj-az-ma, ™ Var 
fa-u. = Lit, “liveth”. ™ So read, rather than fea a te delat 
ef. King, Magic, 2, 37, and 21, 17. The first sign in Il. 3 and 4 is surely 
BAL. ™ Var. -so-an-ni. ™ Var. omite ia-a-4i. ™ Var. repeats 
ll. Sand 4. '* Var. ana. ™ Var. dé-ri-#’, ™ For restoration, cf. Craig, 
AT’. i, 13, 12. ™ Var. inserta os line: .. [40 Fo in-nin-nw-d A- [bil-au). 
1 C1. this line and L 15 below with Ebeling, Qwellen, i, 30, IL 17 and 20, 
and Magli, i, 100. = Cf. iv. R. 60, rev. 19. ™ Var, omits from — 
to mural and has instead a blank line. "* Var. [i-dju-w le i-du-u w[k(?)-f 
1i2(3)]. Cf. 1. 10 of this text, @-[bal]-Hl. ®° Var. rabi-i, ™ Var, inserts u. 
1 Or BAL(t), or 1K (?). ™ Var. ili-id idari-jd@, ™ Var, omits this line. 
The variant follows this prayer with the well-known line of ritual: 
[bikiita-du lu i-na rikei Iu ij-na niknakki tepp-ui, which wasjprobably 
followed by a colophon. 


By MICHAEL SIDERSKY 
: SE prayers, the text and translation of which are 
~ given below, are but a few of those I copied some time 
ago from tablets in the British Museum. Owing to various 
reasons I have been unable to publish them before. 

I have revised the copies and have given full notes and 
mentioned all other sources dealing with the subject and I 
hope that my work may be of some use to those interested 
m that branch of study. 

I beg to thank Dr. RK. H. Hall, Keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, for having given me, on behalf of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, permission to publish 
these tablets. My thanks are also due to his assistant, 
Mr. Gadd, my friend of old Oxford days. 


Depication or A Bren ann Turoxe wire a MrsiaTurEe 
Sap Tro Assupm. K. 86641 


1. (a-na ““Ajur) gar dani ab ~=1,. Unto Adur king of the gods, 
Mani §d-ku ba-nu-w ile rabé father of the gods, the 
lofty, the creator, the great 

god 
2. (a-#-ru) ““Igigt uw ““d- 2. The musterer of the Ipigi 


nun-na-ki ta-me-ih si-pi (?) ® and the Anannaki, that 
dami-e holdeth the canopy of the 
heavens, 

* A large four-column tablet, K. 2411, published by Craig, AT. 76-8, of 
which the Obverse is destroyed, haa in Col. 1 of the Reverse a copy of 
a dedication of the same cbjecta to ASSur by Senecherib, who probably 
Plundered it from the temple of Marduk in Babylon. EK. 2411 contains 
the copy of Senecherib’s dedication by the scribe of Asurbanipal, who 
ordered it to be erased from the bed, after which a dedication by Asurbanipal 
was engraved. K. 004 probably contained the original dedication of the 
plundered relica by Senecherib. For an edition of K. 2411, see Streck, 
Asurbanipal, ii, 202-303. 

* Sl or ME. The root sapi “to cover, overlay" exists in Assyrian 
+ ¢0-pu (var. cu-pu cumur-du “ hia body is clothed “', Gilgamizh Epic, xi, 
257 ; of. sa-pi(?), Kichler, Med. 30, 42, dup = «pd, Syn. lami, Syl. C. 40 
suppl, Syn. fwhdd, VAR. 30, 05; cf. Moklu, vii, 65. 
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S. (...) bbu ru-ku malik 3. .... ofthe unsearchable 
ra-ma-ni-#i mud-te-"-u heart, his own counsellor, 
the solicitous. 
4.(. . 2) <i “du mu-ttm 4. The .....,  decreer of 
dimati Sar-hu git-ma-lu fates, the illustrious, the 
K. 8664 
Obverse 


[lets wt ree PT th eet nol coe Bh 

(PE REIT < oe TE SP EL RIT Dani Bie eet 
MT ATE hese ERT Ere RT ey SOE Pk 

if FRAT Seer ae BERL *—F fer 






AP Se Ver oI Fo ep IP SPE PEI yu 
HT RET RED eT AEE ep Ay ats A fr eK 
jut 4 ae etree BTEC MITE HE SE ag 
7 PO oF he Oa Tok SHEL ULE GE ae < pr 
Cran << Bey HED Ani fie PT RTA et? eT 
ARTE HEP TAT REY IP ORTAE RS Dem Er qe eth 
me GETTER SHI AIL PHP < GED rb HEE IE 
GE A ST a PT IAI TI 
ELA Fem oie oi bar HIG Pray <n? yb 
+L ERA HP ERC Er < 
NE << 47 PEP ST ATT AT ERIS Pothier be 
SEELEY AI + 2 ert 
NK HIE IL Apel ott FF ors 








! Uncertain. Also dog, ka or Ja pa possible. Read karradu la pa-du. 


5. (mu-ma-)’-ir kul-lat gim-ri 
sa-nik tans 
irsilim 

. e-mu-ki sirali ) $¢ a-na matt 
a-sar e-ta-qu 

7. & nit-tu? §ak-na-tu fu-us- 7. 

pu-nee abuts 







ef 
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su-ul «game 


SENT Ie ote ie aia renee os 


ye4 FF 


169 


5. Director of all things, con- 


troller of the gods of heaven 
and earth 


6. Vast might which upon the 


land, where men are disloyal 
and where violence exists, 


like a cyclone, 1s hurled, 





idpel eas 26ST FTE II Te eft | 
Hilfe tery 3 LP RIE KT PE A A 


ol Me me ORT PPE OF 
TT pe rey ee EP 


7 Pe 


EF ane 








t For this tithe of Nergal, ace CT. 25, 49, 8, of Marduk, Streck, Aswrb. 
276, 3, 

* Probably from natd on the analogy of saltu, barta. Cf. the same word 
employed in the sense of howse breaker, AA. 11, 70. 


Ti0 


a. 


10, 


II. 


Is. 


14. 


15, 


16. 


— cairo 


ti kul-lat dab-rat irbit-tim 
la ma-gir SAtr-GAN * KI- 
BAD * 


. a-bu-bu na-as-pan-ti eli-du- 


nu u-da-a5-ha-"u-ma 9 
inltu uv man-da-tu th-me-du 4 
si-ru-us-su- (un) > 


i-me-sam la na-pdr-ka-a e- 
cab-bi-lu dup-dik-su 


éami-e usi-tim a-sib E-har- 
sag-kur-kur-ra * 


ki-ig-su ras-bu  at-ma-nu ? 
si-i-ru fu-su-wn-na 
da-a-ip * ma-ta nam-ri-ir-ri 


éa a-na sakkanakke-hi-nu 


(ina... .}-+ti-#& rabi-te ri- 
€-mu i-rag-su-u 

(5a laban ap-)m wu te-me-hn 
ur-ru-fié i-lak-ku-w wn-ni- 


mud 


8. 


9. 


10. 
Ht. 
12. 
13. 


14, 


15, 


and who as to all the four 
hostile regions the pestilence 
of death, 

and a cyclone of devasta- 
tion causes to befall them. 
As for them on whom he 
has placed tribute and 
presents 

daily without ceasing they 
Lord of all, that holdeth 
the rems of heaven and 
earth, dweller of Eharsag- 
kurkurra, 

The terrible abode, far- 
famed building the adorned, 
Him that repelleth the land 
with brilliance, who upon 
their governors 

in his great 
mercy. 


+ f* + ++ & 


- Who receiveth quickly the 


prayer of him of humilia- 
tion and entreaty. 


* A title of Nergal as god of flocks, but here a general title of the pest 


god. 

* KI-BAD = babru “ grave, hence death (?)". Unoertain, cf. the 
AI-BAD of Tammuz and Nergal, (7. 28, 44, BR. 4 and 9, 
* abd “to capture "', in Hebrew and Aramaic, In Arabic sala’ “ to 
purchase". The original sense of this root is "to raise, bring in". 
‘emédu, Arabic ‘amoda “to support”. 4A for ayin, 


® un is omitted on the tablet. 
* Cf. BA. v, 652, 8. 


* Arabic wafan “ dwelling", Seo Landsberger, Z4. 25, 384, 


2 dépu, Hebrew | 


By. Arabic datas “repel, thrust back “*. 


For this 


SC ris itl Langdon, PRS. Xy 195, 16, iris id-1- pu = my breast they hare 


iil 


17. (el la ma-gi-rt u) aé-tu-te 17. Who against the hostile and 
i-Sam-ra-ru kakké-i iz-2u-te troublesome causeth his 
angry weapons to be bitter. 
jt Pewee ey sar }emeu-ru-uh 18. ........ + &@ way of 
ri-sd-a-ft rejoicing. 
Reverse 

os en a oe e amma . 2 Biel oy a eve or %.- 

2. (ina) “ors 2. on the bed, 

3. (3 ammdti) "“Salsu(eu) 3. Three and | cubits by the 
ammal ima tien ammat royal cubit is the length of 
sarrit miirak $a ““kussi * the throne. 

4. (l)ammat§ammatrupus-du 4, One and 9 of a cubit is 
‘Hlamassali wati * 1-lab-bu- its width. Female animal 
na figures surround the sides, 

5. 4 *Tamessali ina mufhi 5. Four female animal figures 


2 gi-si-c fa hid jah. 2 
dito ina pu-u-te 


ina * **fousst 


““md-tir-ri % ammat mu- 
lu-ii 4 


. Fammat rupus-di ku-wp 3-te 


a~di musruasi 


\ This line = Craig, RT. 78, 29. 
2 A var. of [D(d) — 


idw, pl. iaati. 


. on the throne. 
. One and 4 of a cubit is 


over the two gisii of the 
third side. Two female 
animal f rures on the front 





the length of the “ Little 
Boat ", 2 of a cubit is the 
height, 

- of a cubit is its width; 
. +... unto the “ dragon ” © 


* So read df not pap, Craig, RT. 78, 32. 


¢ mild “ height", 


The Sumerian technical term for “ height" is 


stitud, gid, usnally rendered by méli, see Sumerian Grammar, 215. 


* Or ub! 


* Prow ? In any case mudrodfu is bere the name of « part of the ship 
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9. 


10. 


il. 


da-ba-bu sé ina eli ‘irs 
aa ina elt *"hussi 


$a $e-pa-a-le 1) -ma gu-u 


da ‘lei * la Sa-tir 


K. 1290 


9. The inscription, which was 


engraved upon the bed and 
upon the throne 


10. with feet, it is, 


Pie 


Not was it written on a 
tablet. 


Hym~x or AstReaNIPat To THE QvEEN oF NINEVEH AND 


ABRBELA 


. du-ws-ha-a Su-ui-ri-ha® ilat 1, 


be-lit “™Ni-(na-a) 


. éur-ba-a na-"-i-da ilat be-lit 


a" Arba’ ili 


fa ina dani rabiiti dd-ni-na 
la i-3d-a 


. du-kur 2!-kir-h-na la i-sa-a 


a-na 8 Titoraty 


. ma-ha-ta-si-na la wn-da-as- 


Sd-lu kali-Sii-nu parakké 


. o-kir jap-te-Ai-na  "“qitl 


nap-hu 


- at-mu-H-ma un-nu-u a-na 


oe te 


. a-na-ky Agur-bani-apli (na-) 


ram lib-ta-si-in 


. ger iit pér-ku bur- 4 (ki 


wat be-e) L-ti *'™ Ni-na-a 


1 Bezold read DIS, Pinches, EA (1). 


bo 


They are exalted, they are 
made glorious the Queen of 
Nineveh, 


. They are magnified, they 


are revered, the Queen of 
Arbela, 


- Who among the great gods 


a Tival have not. 


- Precious is their title unto 


goddesses, 


» The sanctuaries all of them 


equal not their cult centre, 


. The word of their lips is 


a blasting fire. 
Their speech is 
excellent for ever, 


made 


- Tam Adurbanipal, beloved 


of their heart. 


. The o offspring of divinity 


enclosed in the lap (of the 
divine) queen of Nineveh. 


2 ng, probably an error for #@DA = le'u t 
* A permansive on the analogy of a a lamedh guttural root. 
* The text of this line is very uncertain. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


15. 


14, 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


ASSYRIAN 


bi-nu-ut bit ri-(du-ti..... 
Sas -jit béit kala-ma 
fa whtu libby bit r(id-du-ti 
a-di?.....)-ba mar darru- 
u-f 

tna gi-i-di-na el-li ti la-bar 
‘i kussi-ia 

ul tdi abu uw wri-me ina 
dur(2)-ki a-na fu-me-ia 
dr-ba-a ana-ku 


i-tar-ru-un-ni-i-ma wdani ki- 
ma [q-'-¢ 4 

im-ni wu Su-me-li at-tal-la-ku 
it-ti-ta 

sédu dum-ia lamassu dum-ki 
u-kin-nu i-di-ja 


a-na nagiriiti sul-me u balati 
u-pak-ki-du napis-tim 


dan-ni-nu a-mu-ki-ia 
ti-gab-bi-u zi-hkir su-(mi-ia) 
eli ka-li-Su-nu ma-li-ki 


PRAYERS 
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10. The begotten of the house 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


of rulership, the ....., 
of the queen of the universe. 
Who from within the house 
of rulership unto (7?) ..... 
of crown princedom. 

By their holy command and 
(unto) old age of my throne, 
Although I knew not father 
and mother,? in the 
palace (?) untomy....... 
I grew up—even I. 


The gods have guided me 
hke a weakling. 

They have walked with me 
at my mght and left. 

The kind sedu, the kind 
lamasst have upheld my 
arm. 

They have entrusted my 
soul unto the guardians of 
peace and life. 

I became in form, 
they fortified my strength. 

They longed for the mention 
of my name more than for 
all rulers. 


s+ & & @ 


* CL hammetey “ rulership (t)", Ebeling, AT. 122, 10; Streck, Asurh, ii, 


302, 23, For durku, cf, BA, 3, 232,49: Winckler, For. ii, 23, 5. 


* The name of Asurbanipal’s mother is not found in the inscriptions, 


® Hebrew oN. 


but he, of course, knew his father, Asarhaddon, who for some reason passed 
over his elder brothers and appointed Asurbhanipal crown prince at the 
end of his reign. The above reference to his childhood is explained by 
the fact that he was not at first educated and intended for the kingship. 


Obverse 


ELSI Bist mE MC OT NESE 
FM Ao ERT oe wets osil Lee 
Se okie Eile ere ey RE we OF | 
ST THT TRC <P at SY oat tT Free | 
EPC PE af vet eff STRESS Pett toys Fier fie 
HIE citi MERE PFT 

PEPE Tt ag Sil 











one gr He someagyse pin 
TE CF a F< MOET eI Energy 
Pe SPE KAT AIF Po De F 


leossany < He PIE SI HOPE IPE FERC BRERA | 








al, 
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. n-mu-t-ma i-(.....ji-ru- 20, Theaugmented..... , they 


Bee) Eel-tocm increased vigour. 
eSeee ) ™Sip-ga-a-tt $a «21. The powerful... .. which 
la en a-na darrant submitted not to the kings 
abé-1a my fathers, 


SE 


“dtp hy, PO oe ae HEERf af beet Sher 









om: Shinn sence HT FT PPA eer 
BRA ERP PET JR <1 41 Wien eg 
Ge EET HF oT tat i: SE ES ec 
PERIPHER [HEWES ERT AT ATR cee < 4T 
HERR IT Fae CMT SA eh SITS HF fe — 
PIRACY tee BRET etn fle — Re se of Jef 
wee Hef Se Pill ot fit HK Fe 
Qo 4 I at <P OS ET Pe 
MEME MT RE MET i IC REITER oot Pk eT MTEL 
FEE <TLET PR EY finer BER eee <f}-—_ 
rE fe be DH oie HTTP 
EE MATS d= RCH eth eee Gap 
_fe? EY mar fF 
1 The ordinary pretorite of eréfu,"' to increase," is eri, Streck, fabyloniaca 
i, 231. ervi iv probably a case of analogy with erwb, “he entered.” 


immu js here taken conjecturally from nam, Arabic namai, “* to grow, 
augment." 








ye ee .. @& kat-ra-a la e-me- 
du-u-ni ma-har-su-un 

25. (a-na-ku) Asur-bani-apli bi- 23. 
nu-ut kate lini rabiiti 

We a a\arseetals ott la-"-tea 24. 

Reeiett flea aitala gee 1. 

a, . 0 -bit-su-un re 

Be ee ee ee eR me-F-un a. 

4, 0b (maw... es }-ni-ta 4, 
ul ina da-na-ni ““ kadti-ia 

5. ina e-muk (ilini-ia ima) 6 


7. 


9. 


10. 


a 


da-na-ni tarati-ia 


gak-ni-dd ana ni-ir “" Agur 


igisi-e (sad-[u-ti) la na-jxtr- 
ka-a sal-ti-dam 
i-du-mm-ma ka -ma Adsur 
u ™"Nin-lil i-na-ga-ru ti-me- 
i-na pa-da-na® w teg-pt-te 
u-ba-1'-u sa-la-me 

ing su-ulli-e uo su-wp-pi-e 
u-nu-aé-sd-ku éépu-ti-a 
ia-a-tt ““Ader-bani-apli lib- 
lib-bi Sarru-u-te 

2 Or read bab(ba-jma. 


22. and....... ly gifts placed 


10. 


11. 


not before them. 
] Asurbanipal the creation 
of the hands of the great 


gods, 
net eer ire with might. 
sea ew a ee e THEE 6COM- 
mand. 


Ce a ee 


..., not by the might 
of my bow, 


. but by the strength of my 


gods and the might of my 
roddesses, 


; The lands not ;.... to 


my... .. I caused to 
submit to the yoke of 
Aéur. 


. Numerous presents, un- 


ceasingly, yearly 


- They fixed, guarding daily 


the outer gate (t) of Asur 


- With singing and inter- 


cession they sought grace 
Kissing my feet with prayer 
and supplication. 

Me Asurbanipal the de- 
scendant of kingship, 


* The verb from which pidnw (not pitwu /) “ music, song", is derived. 


13. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16, 


Ii. 


18. 


eu (?)-ul-[el! Sip-su-u-te mu- 
n-th hib-in dant 


u-tak-kil-un-ni-i-ma = lant 


ilat be-lit **"Ni-na-a um-mu 
a-lit-ti-1a 

wr-ru-ka farru-u-tu ga la 
det-na-a-1 

lat betit ““Arba’-ili tu- 
pone )-ti-st tak-ba-a-li la 
da-ra-a-te * 
i-si-ma = Si-ma-a-fi 


kal da-ad-me e-pi-fi 


be-T-ut 


sarra-ni-si-nu = u-sak-nt-s0 
ée-pu-U-0 


ilat be-lit *"“Nind be-lit ca- 
ma-ni Sarru-t-ti i-dar-hia-na 
da-ra-a-ti 
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12. The suppressor of tyrants, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Li. 


18. 


who appeases the hearts of 
the gods, 

have the great gods en- 
couraged and they have 
blessed my arms. 

The divine queen of Nineveh, 
the mother my bearer, 
prolonging of kingship un- 
rivalled 

And the divine queen of 
Arbela, the com- 
mands not annulled 

Have decreed as (my) fates 
—even to exercise dominion 
over all habitations. 


Their kings they have caused 
to bow down at my feet. 


The divine queen of 
Nineveh, the queen of the 
eong of kingship will I 
extol Forever. 


A Prayer to NoryuL, EK. $515 


hc ee 7 eagle i! 
se ee es WSO-Ot-na-(an) = 2. 
sg ie pee i-ba-"-lat- ul a 


 ] 7" S| = ‘| 


ee 


i +. &§ & & 2&2 & @& B&B 8 fC BS 


1 Probably identical with su-li-lu-u, Syn. sahhirw, Pocbel, PBS. v, 106; 
i, 15, a 


2 dari “remove, annul”, (Cf. tu-tar-ra cal-pa “ thou eeizest away the 


wicked man”, ZA. 4, 34, 3; of. Delitzach, HW. 2255. 
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Se EIT eth aE vol EP speptet BN 
Alte aprercet+f W fTeeeb Jer eT 
pic. ———_ + Tt BH Per 
j FR tee the el PP ee le ee eT ET 
| fr apreere wgerreer 4 FP 
ko tree MT ED Efr + — HxTF +P 48f 
ie. th "oe PE <LI petree ted Le at Be TTP? 
PPh <p <te lt aT he ep ST sarees PPLE AT 
Tht ae oe RR <I je wer + 
ree RE ee ID RIP ETRE se EIT oe 
eter eck areet <p < Mtr stot arsine ao ICG 
| Keretder barrier ESP Jr tt IP Efe fe “JEP 
at ee <P eet ST eeepc ee weed 4 


en <1 lg iow acer tae Den 
| x A MST BEA Er aie’ TL 
| Mee MY RIK PG 
| 


| 
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4... nadin ““haiti 4. ..... who gives a sceptre 

teuhuasi putea, svasalls and a royal throne. .... 

5. (*u-rap-jn-sat a-lit)-fa-u- 5, Who extendest their off- 

un pa-ti-kat ba-la-me spring, who  fashionest 
everything. 

Oe reirese es a-na fi-is-sata-iu 6, ..... at her wisdom the 


“Tqigt t-gal-lu-du Igigi tremble, 


Te (ORE oss fa) wi-ratn- 7. At her... 
bul “"4A-nun-na-l 


toss in terror. 
Reverse 
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. the Anunnaki 








PY te 


ig — Yrr qe +e <i 
Vy. Vins wucneeu ener ~< 
At Yt AT TE MAW TF SF AT ETF 

AA Me GET eA EITM SF Te TF AT SET 
ij 4JET tp“ FE a FT OF LE nk ciliata | 
MT tle eet ADT ETA MIRE PTA Pe fe | 


Teer ete. AE es eS EST TED ey Bart 








(fae eR <E RT eI w— Fe 
ete ee BE 
dijer ET HIF ATE FET FR Bie AF re Ee 
4K FRE bet ee FST ST eT 4 SHEET HS 
BY PATE ls uae halt beahuibiemtea nie 


am THEA TE 





cite Liidenmaotel 
Zi {fre [Te <4 foe nn 


WG 4 ert igfcTok Hl" 


1 A quadriliteral on a Saphal formation. It is due to the palatal r that 


wirabain becomes wsrafalae, 
JRAS. OOTOBER 1929. 


au 


10. 


11, 


2 err 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


. (a-me-lu-tum ni-si) gal-mat 


kakkadi a-na ba-lat napis-ti- 


. (mal-ka-tu rim-ni-tu) gam- 


ma-al-tu sa-ki-na-at ri-e-me 
(mu-had-di-at lib) muttallaki 
sa-m-fa-i cats ina dan-na-te 


mu-wp-pa-li-sa-at ha-ab-[u wu 
éak-se meu-bal-li-ta-at mi-e-tu 


na-a en-si uw dun- 
na-me-¢ a il-li-ku a-ku-iam 


Sea F ma-sarrat be-lit ri-e- 
me u sa-li-me 

ta-Sak-ka-mi ri-e-mu tu-dar- 
hi-t sa-l mu 

Hot Nin-lil ma-di-na-al sul- 
mu uw bala a-namud-te-"- u 
aé-ri-da 

ana-ku arad-ki ‘™ Adur-bani- 
apli ga ib-na-a baté-in 
(ba)-la a-n u wn sa 
tu-rab-bi-i Ja-ku-tu darrate 


. (epsét) tas-ri-hi-ki da-ab-ba- 


ku ma-qur-tam-ki dal-lak 


a i = = = - - = = 


u Lal a - = ft = é é 


PRAYERS 


8. 


11. 


12. 


13; 


14, 


1. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


. Merciful, 


Mankind, the blackheaded 
race pray unto thee for 
their life. 





gracious queen 
who institutes mercy. 

Who gladdenest the heart 
of him im dietress, who 
takest the hand in trouble. 
Who lookest at the despised 
and downtrodden, who 
givest life unto the dying. 
. » +. . the weak and 
feeble, they that live in 
poverty 

.. «+. Queens, mistress of 
mercy and peace. 

Thou sendest mercy, thou 
causest to be, 

Ninlil giver of happiness 
and life unto him that 
seeks for her place. 

I thy servant, Asurbanipal, 
whom thy hands have made 
without father and mother, 
whom thou 0! lofty queen 
Thy ..... whom thou 
hast secured unto life and 
whose soul thou hast pro- 
tected, | 
The deeds (?) of thy might 
I speak of, thy grace I 


praise 


10. 


11. 


}2, 


13. 


14. 


Reverse 
erat wieatizite falemi wc. 1 
Gi ale wo tu- ri-§t-tn-ni 2. 
(** Nin-lil bélit) ilaniashur- 3. 


ki kha-a-i 


. (efi-ru t) ga-ma-lu ti-di-e 


subat susikta-ki as-bat 


. (hi-ti hab-ta (2) ) a5-ta-da-ad 


na-sa-a ul tdt-e 


. (ina ar-ni) idu-i a la idu-t 


e-fe-nié a-na-ku 


. (ina an-na Sa epu)-di tt la 


epu-su a-ka-ti be-el-ti 


(hi-ti-tu Sa ul-tu d-uwm si- 
ii-ri-ja as-du-ud-du a-na-hu 
(uz) $a mu-dr ile idd-u ¢ 
tdu-u a-su-us ma-"-dis 


(wd-da-ka) m-ma be-el-ti lit- 
ta-rid lueni-ni 
($dr-ki) tabu li-zi-kam-ma 
ik-lut limmer 


(Ina) puski u dannati u-sap- 
ia-ku katé-ja gab-ti 


(ai) ed-lim ha-ti-ii-a ga i5- 
tam-ma-ru eli-ia 

((ublut luslim)-ma nir-fi ilu- 
ti-ti-Ay rabi-ti ka-id-an lu-ué- 
fai-nar 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


L4, 


Tél 


a 8 £& & & © & FC ££ & @& & 2. oom 


+ bot & © ss *£ 8 w 2 wwe 


I have turned unto thee. 


- To spare and to show 


favour thou knowest. Thy 
mantle J have taken 
hold of. 


. A heavy sin (?) I carry, 


I know not to bear it. 


- Because of (my) trans- 


gression known and un- 
known I have become weak. 


. Because of the evil I have 


done and have not done 


I perish, O! lady 


. (Because) of the sin which 


since the time of my youth 
I have carried 


. And which the apostle of 


god has known or not 
known I suffer greatly 
Daily (?) O! my lady may 
my evil be expelled. 

May thy good breath blow 
and the darknesa be 
brightened, 

From trouble and calamity 
that distress take thou my 
hand 

May not my offender 
prosper who exults over me. 
May I live, may I prosper 
and the greatness of thy 
great divinity ever shall 
I cherish, 


15, 


16. 


at WVin-lil garrat rim-mim-te 
Sa pal-hu-dié izzazu 


(e-kal "" Asur-bani)-apli gar 
kissate éar mal 4 Shur 
api ""Asur-ahi-ddin sar 
""4ssur apal apl "“Sin- 
ahé-erib jar ™"* ASSur-ma 


Ris tre 3. eee bu- 
kur na-an-tag far ilani 
le dsiur 

WB. ee ee es le pir 


mi-kil-tu th... os 


Ib. ..... the desire of the 

heart, a prayer unto Ninh 

merciful queen of those 

who stand in awe before 

her 

16. The temple of Asurbanipal 
king of hosts, king of 
Assyria son of Asarhaddon 
king of Assyria grandson 
of Sanaherib king of 


TABLET OF PRAYERS AND Rirvats to NERGAL FOR THE 
FPurirication or Puaces. K. 3507 


Poe 

rar ae ta-da . . 

3. ... 4 bWi-30 ma . 

4. ont Mab ZA Gee, 

5. mahar ?-ka it-tal-lak 


rema (ma) risi(se) H- (mi tes- 
fr-t) 


» (tt ana-ke anannu) mar 


anannt = lu-wh-lu-ut  dalil 
ilu Nergal ui #*9t Breg- (ki- 
gal ") (Iudl-Lul) 


s Pe ee 


T. enin-cnim-ma ina miltand 


ima pa-an abi (#u-tu-ki) 


od .... » before thee may he 
walk; have merey and 
(hear my prayer) 

6. And I someone, son of some- 
one, may live; the praise 
of Nergal and Ere3kigal (?) 


may I sing. 


-_ fo oh: = & 


neantation at the expulsion 
of pests from an enclosure. 














1 Of Zimmern, in ZA. 20, 208, 44. 


ARSYRIAN PRAYERS 


kakkab Sib-zi-an-na kalkab 
Stl-prr-wed-dis q kakhab {. Wa 
asc 


‘8. (diptu) ju-ha-ru-ur gi-e-ru 8. Incantation: To bring 
pa-ar-ka dalati tu-(. .. . .) silence upon the plains, bar 
and gates to......,. 
9. na-du-t si-ga-ru su-kam-mu- 9. To place the bolt, to cause 
mu (ildnt Kamiiti 2) the bound gods ' to mourn. 
10). pa-ta-a-ma abullé $d Sami-e 10, to open the gates of the 
ra-(ap-#u-t) wide heavens 
Ll. ra-bu-ti-te ani mu-si-ti? &é 11. for the great gods of the 
su-up-pu-u-(ku-ne-ai  it-f1- night who heed (you, is in, 
ee-nte ibasii) your power). 
12. sa-ba-nim ilani = mu-8i-fi 12. the crushing of the gods of 
kakkabani rea-(bu-w-ti) the night, the great stars, 
15. kakkab Mu-sir-ke§-da* 13. The constellations “ Yoke 


and Crown "’, ‘* The Faithful 
Shepherd of Heaven ",® 
Shulpaed and ....... 


* The gods of the might or the constellations are the giants of chaos 
who were bound by Marduk ond chained to the stars, The similar 
prayer to them in Ebeling, #7’, 38, Oby. 35, states that “ god and goddess 
ordered their being captured", 

* The gods of the night are the subjects of a prayer in Ebeling, ibid. 
No. 38, 0-23, where they inclode all the constellations J( 4nu-Halil-Ea- 
« dof ilani robiti), Hore Ano-Enlil-Ea refer to all the stare which were 
divided into three parallel bands assigned to these three deities, In 
the prayer referred to, the stars Dilbal, MUL-MUL (ie. Taurus), BIR, 
and Afititw the bride of Anu are mantioned.  Dilbat, hore, is probably 
the constellation Medusa (Tammuz and fahtar, p. 102, or Pisces, Weidner, 
Handbuch, 115), The constellation BIA or kality “ Kidney ", rise, in 
the first deccan of Elul before Corvus, Astrolab Pinches, Kugler, 
Stermitunade, i, 220, and Astrolab Berlin, Weidner, HandiwcéA 66, which 
has fu-li-tu. Km. 15, 12= Virolleaud, Jaltar, No. 26, explains 
ewe by ilu ni-ru 98.9, The Babylonians, therefore, saw a star near 
Corvus and Virgo which resembled a kidney or a yoke. Weidner identifies 
AIR with the sail and keel of Argo, itid., p. 69. It was one of the many 
stars identified with Nergal, C7. 28, 42; o, 15, 8/2 is mentioned also in 
K. 3507, 14. 

* Musir = niru “ yoke", and kedda —rokew, agi Sarrati, VR. 45, 47, 
and Wf. 47,22. Identified by Kugler, Steratunde (Ergainzungen) 57 with 
the head of Bodtes, but it included Corona as the commentary in m KR. 47, 
16—22 indicates. Corona or the Crown waa identified with Anu and hence 
™! Musrbetda ia “Anim rod dané, CT. 31, 1,10; VR. 46.12. This 
constellation belonged to the none of Enlil. 

Por notes 4 and 5 see next page. 
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14. kakkab Mar-gid-da kakkab 14. The Wagon Star, Nebiru,' 
Ne-bi-ru kakkab Bir kakkab The Kidney Star,? The Boar 
En-le-na-mas-lum_ kakkah Star,* The Canal Star,* 
Pal-gan: (0. 2. es Be aes anatase 
15. sa-ba-nim vani mu-H-t us- 15, The ortsebings of the gods of 
WE es ) the night ....... 
16. situ itanu fadii amurrii 16. The South Wind, North 
(sare) Wind, East Wind, West 
Wind, the four winds 
17. er-bi “"Nin-si-an-na * 17. Ninsianna the Great Belit 
Hat Belit ra-bi-ti@ ti ma-a-du-te and the multitudinous stars 
kakkabani A-HI-A (su)... Paras 
18. 44 ha-si-is-ku-nu i-ka-dd-du 18. Who attain unto your 
ni-is-mat ™"(. . . . .) wisdom, the desire of . 
they ees 
19. an-na-an-na ha-si-is-ku-nu 19. Some one, attaming unto 
i-ka-dd-du (.. .) your wisdom ........ 


* The ordinary name of Jupiter in heliacal ascension, but here Sulpaed 
ia a constellation. 

* Orion, As a constellation Sibzianna waa identified with Papaukkal, 
messenger of Anu and Ishtar, C7". 33, 2; o, 2, Weidner, Handbuch 85, 45, 
and Ninsubur, « form of Tammuz, is Capaukkal. Orion is then identifind 
with one of the types of Tammuz, who wae bound in the month of Tammuz, 
Weidner, ifid. i, 50, and SAH. 1454, 13, the Limitum of Tammuz. Tammuz 
aso god who was confined in hell figures among the " bound gods. 

* The Urea Major of classical astronomy, but known also to the Greeks 
aa Wagon Star, The Great Bear or Wagon Star was identified with the 
earth mother Ninlil of Nippur. 

* Nibiru is originally « constellation which in the Aries period rose 
in the seventh month, i.e. Telrit, and marked the sun's passage of the 
equator at the Autumn equinox. The most probable constellation is 
Libra 

5 Bee note on line 11]. ~ 

* Entenomastum (or mad-sigi, the Boar Star, was identified with Ningur- 
au. For ita identity with the Centaurus of classical astronomy see A. 
ld, 23, n. 8. 

* a Dilgan = it Veale HW. 85, identified with Cetus + Aries by 

The ordinary name of Ishtar as the planct Venus, but also of Ishtar 
as Algol or Meduss, Tammuz anf Ishtar, 102. 
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Radi te te-e3-mu-t bue-tl-lue- 
tu i-ba-ad-i1 (it-ti-ku-nu) 


. t-ba-as-i u-te-hu-nu pa-ta-ar 


‘“-tl-te uz-zu li-th-ba-ti ou 
nmi-ki-il- (tf) 
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mu-ti ki-t ra-bu-ti bi-a-la 
RU (?) 
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Him since eternity in- 
stituting mercy ......... 
Vigour, favour, giving of 
health are in your power. 


. It & im your power to 


dissolve the ban, anger, 
rage, and craft (of evil). 


. They urge upon you mercy, 


confidence in my praying, 


confidence in 


urge upon you mercy, con- 
fidence In my praying, con- 
Adenoe MN oo. ke eee 


wee im i 
Oke SS SS em Om 


a | 


pete beet os may I 
someone, the son of some- 
one live, 


. (The praise of Nergal and 


Ereskigal ....... 


sing. 
Incantation for 


may I 


) The Assyrian cognate of Hebrew Sy" eternity “ ocoura here for the 


iu ulema ia a variant of the more common ulfu, ullanumma, 


wlama, and whine, are both locatives derived from ull@, demonstrative 
pronoun, see Langdon, PSBA. 1913, 14. For the locative ending am 
for asm, ef. Brockelman, Vergleichende Grammalil, p. 393. 

* ameisu, probably the cognate of Hebrew PON 


7 Read ak-ln (1), 


* The contents of this remarkable prayer to Marduk (?) and Sarpanit (7) 
ag the keepers of the bound gods is important for its bearing upon the 
epic of Creation and the mysterica of the pantomime of the New Year 
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Reverse 





EMT 40 ie | 








Reet. iin aca eaeeel aT ea 
2. bitu suatu(!) (ma?) ag-ra Eee ey 
oe SOUMAa tS eR ci PB ie ere Dae ec. 


4. emm-enim-ma dle (bur-ru- 4. Incantation to (atone) a 
da-kam) city. 


5. kikitia-Su ina pi abulli.... 5. Ita ritual is: At the 


la ....... ladakka-an entrance to the city gate 
formitg (qubba 2... . .) -..... .8halt thou place 
a water bowl ....... 
6. 30 ka 28ri tasdppa-(ak) 10 6, Thirty fa of seed corn 
ka kémi,24+-?fakhli..... heap up, 10 ka of meal, 
OM: sie 2+? breads. .... 
7. lXadaman *halga(?).... 7. One ka of filtered oil... . 
8. iten-it edi... ....... 8. One... 222.2... a-work 
€i-kin fa-a-. 2... Of 3 ..4 


festival in which the tragedy of the gods bound by Marduk and detained 
in hell by Nergal waa represented, ‘This myth is referred to in the poem 
translated in AE. 31,35, from a text published by Pinches, It is discussed 
by Zimmern, Zum Babyloniachen Newytirfes, 49, In view of its 
gods of the constellations are here represented as interoessora with their 
probably Nergal. But for Nergal as Lond Jimaidti “ hinder of the evil 
ones ", see Iv A. 21", iii, 27, and it is possible that in line 99 the names 

' Ch ¢7. 24, 16, 14. 

"Ct. HA, 17, 70, 8, bas damon fal-sa; Zim. Rt. 170, 14: Kachler, 
Medizin, 83, hence Jensen renders BARA-GA here by (saman) Aelia, 
“filtered oil", AZ. vi", 48, 0.3. For daman BARA-ga, see also RA. 
17, $6,0. AJSL. 36, 80, 28, and variants BARA-GE, RA. 17, 65, 24 andl 


BARA-GA, Ebeling, RT. 101, 17, 








cS al 


2. eet tek de 9. Ome 2s ee 
AN-URUDA .......40 for the copper god {?) 


10, t8te-en mag-gal ga iluti-ku-nu 10. One great kid for your 
Lanark oa divinity, one lamb... .. 


11. 1 tmmeru baltu 1 immer 11. One live lamb, one lamb 


= + ir a v © a 





12. Siptu: "“Nergal bélu pakidu! 12. i Ea Nergal, ob- 


(mué-lam-di-ih sami-e ou servant lord, who traversest 
irsitim) heaven and earth. 
13. duppu 181 -kam én é-(nu- 13. One hundred and eighty 
rit) first tablet of the series 
“ Incantation of the house 
of Nuru *.? 
14. égal "““Agwr-bon-apli far 14. 22. ke ee 
kigtati (Sar mat Aésur-ki) 
1b. é¢ a-na “‘*Nergal kar-rad 13, .. 2... 4 2 ee: 
ilans (tak-lum) 
16. ga "Nobu ““Taimetum) 16. 2... 0 eee i 
uznu rapéatum (iérukudu) 
Li. s-fu-we-zu éni na-(mar-tum 17. . we 
ni-sik tupéarriiti) 
18. Sa ima gorrani a-lik (mahri- 18. .......-2.5.525.5. 
ta, ete.) * 


1 Var. King, Magic, No. 48, 11, read SID-KAK = pikidu. 

* Le, House of ““Nu(n)-ur-ra, Nurra, aa title of Ea, For the explanation 
of this title aes Langdon, JSOR., vol. v*. The series E-nu-ru is protean tly 
identical with the namburbi series, or the ‘* Atonement’, K. 3464 — 
Craig, AT. 67, 0 ritual and prayers for the prosperity of a wine house 
(4immern, 2A. 32, 164), is the 135th tablet of Namburhi and rv A. 0, ia ao 
tablet of NamSurhi to prevent evil resulta from the eclipses. This 
Namburhi coriea contains a prayer with the titk ¢a ¢-nw-ru. But Bezold, 
Catalogue, 140, read #u-ila for ¢-nu-ru. 





Ibn Battuta’s Journey to Bulghar : Is it a 
Fabrication ? 
By STEPHEN JANICSEK 
HE Moorish traveller Ibn Battita occupies a peculiar place 
~ in medieval geography, not only because his journeys 
were 50 extensive, exceeding in length even those of Marco 
Polo, but. because the record of them contains such a fantastic 
mixture of items of Information, come valuable or precise, 
others worthless or vague in the extreme, regarding the 
different cities, provinces, and distinguished men that he had 
seen, Everyone who has traced out his journey step by 
step must agree that there are serious arguments against the 
trustworthiness of his statements regarding several of the 
cities which he claimed to have visited. On the other hand, 
it is exceedingly difficult to substantiate the suspicions thus 
aroused. He was a skilful narrator, and did not himeelf, 
as is well known, write down the record of his journeys; 
consequently the existence of one or two errors in his account 
of a city or a district does not prove anything against him, 
since it must be allowed that his memory occasionally played 
him false, Besides, Thn Battiita was a typical son of the 
medieval East, a fact which explains certain systematic 
faults in his narrative. For example, he is very inconsequent ; 
sometimes he speaks at length of a small village, and sometimes 
devotes no more than one or two words to a celebrated city, 
Sometimes, but not always, he gives an impression of sincerity, 
saving frankly that he was badly treated by so-and-so, or 
that he was told about such and such a city or country, but 
did not himself visit it. For this reason one is naturally 
inclined to accept his word when he says that he personally 
visited a place. 
In spite of the difficulty of maintaining an objective attitude 
towards the trustworthiness of his claims, I propose in what 
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follows to show that his long journey to and from the city 
of Bulghar is a positive fabrication. 

If we study the narrative of Ibn Battita’s globetrotting 
from start to finish we may observe that his system is as 
follows. In general he deseribes cities, villages, celebrated 
localities and countries in a few sentences, which are some- 
times very expressive and ingenious. After this his custom 
is to mention the fruits and other products of these localities, 
and finally to say something about local customs and the 
history of celebrated persons of those places, about whom he 
relates one or two anecdotes. We find, of course, many 
exceptions to this general method. Sometimes he omits the 
description of a city and prefers to describe different buildings 
in it, and on other occasions he says nothing about a locality 
but relates instead a long history, ora lukaya referring to some 
famous shaykh or amir of the district. In this latter excep- 
tional case, it is important for us to observe that if a city, 
village, or country does not interest Ibn Battita, he contents 
himself with mentioning its celebrated pereons, or environs, 
or some special features, such as its waters, fruits, ruins, 
intact buildings, or culture, or incidents from its history, 
or local customs or ceremonies, or some likdyas relating to 
it. There are only about twenty insignificant villages in his 
entire travels, of which he mentions nothing but the names. 
In most cases the reason for this was that Ibn Battita only 
passed through these villages, or spent the night in them, 
on his way to some greater city, in consequence of which 
they did not interest him. 

On applying these general principles, however, to the 
narrative of Ibn Battita’s journey to and from Bulghar, and 
to his account of this famous city, we find that it constitutes 
a striking and unique exception to his methods in dealing 
with all other cities and countries mentioned in the course 
of his wanderings. This narrative, as dictated by himself 
to Ibn Juzay, runs as follows ! -— 

1 Ed. Defremery, ii, 398-9: ed. of Cairo, i, 217. 
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cob fel 4s cae oi Sy. shh Ga dS ot SS 
shel paty Gs Lill pad - gl, oe base 53 be oY gl eel 
ope MeL ae cus kes 6 hail els eB Lie! 
229 bell ghost ye pe tnd ell ghey ye die coll pte 
a seal ols Pad ae Le ae bles) 3 Wee =) 
te ana mld jel pa SG Ells 
This part of his journey is followed by an account of the 
Land of Darkness. It is important to note that he says 
expressly that he did not personally visit the Land of Darkness, 
but only heard about it at the city of Bulghir. The following 
excerpts from this precious description are of special interest 
to us *:— 
ils. » lew he sa las jlak op Yl galls . 
et & ma fe Ys “o¥l aad oo ye ad ys sslall « fd Fy 
ge Odey... AAP 3 Kgelasl cate Slab St \! > S)P 
a2 Sot 2G VILLI ce cull a x jie Side 
peels nll 3G 4G, F> oo ere cos! ie i} 5 | 
=u V9, all pp, alery all So tae So pany lina Sy 


I. It is wel] known that from Bish Dagh to Bulghar is 
a distance of about 1,300 km. Ibn Battiita says explicitly 
that the aim of his journey from Bish Dagh to Bulghar was 
to visit the latter city itself. From this one would expect 
to find in his book a detailed description of this famous city, 
which must still have been a considerable one at that time. 
Bulghir lay far out of his direct route, and we know very well 
that whenever he has occasion to make a special detour to 
visit some city, he either describes the city itself or else says 
something about its history, celebrated persons, ruins, waters, 


1 Ed. Defremery, ii, 290-400, 402; od. of Cairo, i, 217-I8. 
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fruits, ete. To this general rule the sole exceptional case in 
his whole record is the city of Bulghar, about which he gives 
no details whatsoever, and has nothing to say of its history 
or other features, This is a striking point which can by no 
means be neglected. 

Only one insignificant fact is mentioned by Ibn Battita 
in connexion with his sojourn in the city of Bulchar, namely 
the remarkable brevity or length of the days and nights 
during the winter and summer respectively, in addition to the 
fact that he prayed there. We must add that his prayers 
seem to be mentioned] for the express purpose of proving the 
extreme shortness of the summer nights, as he had himself 
experienced them at Bnlghar. 

This phenomenon, as is well known, had already been 
described in an old account included by Muhammad ‘Anfi in 
his Jawama’ al-hika@ydt) the origin of which is connected by 
Markwart with the name of al-Jayhani® It is referred to also 
in the works of Mas‘idi, Istakhri, [bn Haugal, Mugaddasi, 
Idrisi, Aba Hamid al-Andalusi, Qazwint, Abu'l-Fidi, ete. In 
consequence of this we may assume with certainty that the 
alternation of long and short days and nights during the 
summer and winter at the city of Bulghar was widely known 
in al] the lands of Islam in the Middle Ages.* 

Now if a careful comparison is made between the text of 
Ibn Battiita’s statements on this subject and those of Istakhri, 
Ibn Haugal, etc., it will be observed that there is an un- 
questionable similarity between their expressions. I suggest, 
therefore, that not only did Tbn Battita not observe this 
phenomenon at Bulghar, but that he compiled this part of 


! Grit, Mus. Or. 2676, fol. 70a; India Office, Nr, (0, fol. Silda. 

® Joseph Markwart, Ein arabischer Bericht fiber die arbtischen (uraliachen) 
Lander ous dem 10 Jahrhundert. (Ungariache Jahrbaicher, Berlin und 
i IV Band, p. 2463.) 

“ Die Hedensart, durch welche unser Text fi. Muh. ‘Anfij, Tho 
Fadlin und al-Mas'idi die kurzen Sommernachte von Bulzhar veran- 
achaulichen, ist offenbar ein stereotyper volkstimilicher Awadrock."’ 
(Markwart, op. cit., p. 280.) * 


. ERRATA 

p. 793 1 15:. For 2Y read Clr 

ib, 119: For (yin read {les 

ib, 1.25: Delete and substitute: which was still a 

beautiful place at that time. 

p. 795.1,19: For al! read 2a! 

ib, 1. 20: For c.2¥I read read =! 
p. 797 Il, 3-4 (Arabic text): Transfer to footnote !, 


[To face p, TO, 
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his text from one of the authors mentioned above. Had he 
really. visited the city of Bulghadr, the degree of latitude of 
which is only about 55°, he would have been forced to ohserve 
that the summer nights there are actually much longer than 
he describes them, It appears to me that, apart from other 
sources, Ibn Battita knew the Risdla of Ibn Fadlan, and the 
Avtab Masalik al-Mamalik of Istakhri or the Kita) al-Masalik 
wal-Mamalik of Tbn Haugal, and drew from these works, 
somewhat transforming it in the process, his account of the 
brevity of the summer nights at Bulchar. [bn Fadlan’s 
statement is as follows } :-— 

wb 33g Mal) ye Cet ONS VL Las Lal ols ee oe 
oral ie ad JS ai 3le gt t ‘y Shall cA _oxall 


pail Of a5, oz © UG Jus ol Gall a Ge ib 


—|\ i cy 
Istakhri's account is as follows ?:-— 


OLIV 43s OI Ls Y pace ul GI CL Ge, 
a Syl g hel funk, All By Chaall Bb fed Gye 1 
— Cava JU ee A gs aS go 

mtaally; [bn Haugqal enlarged Istakhri’s account as follows ?:-— 
Lea Y ee 3s Pas Ul oly Ch 2! gisls 
is 4 fe ee le GAals, ise 9 AS cee | 
ey Vdd le lage GE Sk 3! az Call 3 yao ae 
45 Vly 1391 on aS, “ ress ntte (3 BDL | BS lade 
As 


We have seen from the text of Ibn Battita that he remained 
in Bulghar for three days. I suggest that it is not plausible 

4 Yaqit, ed. Wiatenfeld, i, 725. 

* Ed. de Goeje, 1870, p, 225. 

* Ed. de Goeje, 1872, p. 285. 

“ Markwart (op. cit., p. 287) caloulates the date of hia visit to Bulghar 


43 16-18 Ramadan, 72 = 11-13 June, 1332, 
JRAS. OOCTORER 1970. Hl 
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to make a long journey in wagons occupying 30 to 35 or more 
days (Ibn Battita, as we have seen, makes it 10 days), then 
after a short rest of three days to travel again by “ telega ” 
for 30 to 35 days. Probably he was wrongly informed, or 
he thought that it was no more than a ten days’ journey from 
Bish Dagh to Bulghar. A rest of three days for a double 
journey of ten days is quite sufficient, but not for a long 
journey of twice 50-35 days (which is the actual distance 
between Bish Dagh and Bulghar.) We know very well that 
Ibn Battiita, though a zealous globetrotter, was a man fond 
of comfort, and that, judging by what he reveals of his character 
and psychology in his works, he would have remained at 
Bulghar at least ten or fifteen days, had he actually gone 
there. We shall see, moreover, from the dates of his stay 
at al-Majar, Bish Dagh, and Hajj Tarkhan (Astrakhan), 
that the limitation of his stay at Bulghar to three days is 
intentional, and cannot be attributed either to the defect 
of his memory or to an error on the part of the copyist. 

Further, it 1s curious to note that he does not mention 
that the Volga (Etil) flows not far from the city of Bulghir. 
From the records of his travels it seems to be evident that he 
visited three cities close to or on the Volga—as-Sara, Hajj 
Tarkhan, and Bulghar. (About the identification of the Ukak 
which he mentions there are some difficulties.) In the cases of 
as-Sara’ and Hajj Tarkhin* he states that they lie on the 
Volga, but im speaking of Bulghar he does not mention the 
river. This, too, is a fact which cannot be overlooked by anyone 
who knows how scrupulously and exactly Ibn Battiita mentions 
the names of rivers, of streams, and even of rivulets flowing 
by the places which he visited. We see, moreover, from the 
text that he visited the city of Hajj Tarkhan after his journey 
to Bulghir, in consequence of which he must have seen the 
Volga before his journey to the former city, Yet, when we 
study his account of the Volga, as a river which passes by 

1 Ed. Defremery, i, 79, and ii, 446 (Cairo ed,, i, 22, 230), 
* Ed. Defremery, ii, 411 (Cairo ed., i, 220), 
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Astrakhan, it appears that it was there that he saw it for the 
first time.’ This seems to suggest that he was not conscious 
Je! ct oes MN oe gle Hes Sle Ske gall po! 5 "9 

1S Gall 
of the fact that the Volga flowed near Bulghir, and therefore 
that he never saw the city. 

Il. There are other curious features to be observed in 
Ibn Battiita’s account of his journey to and from Bulghar. 
Elsewhere on his travels, if he undertakes a journey to a place 
lying so far out of his predetermined route, he always mentions 
some localities lying between the starting-point and the 
place for which he is making, or he deseribes the physical 
features, rivers, mountains, forests, ete., or the races and 
tribes of the almost uninhabited territories lying between 
these two points, or else narrates some anecdotes referring 
to the journey. In this respect again the solitary exception 
is offered by his journey to the city of Bulghar, about which 
he says nothing at all. This point also cannot be neglected. 
Further, on his way from Bish Dagh to Bulghar, Ibn Battita 
was bound to cross the Volga, which elsewhere he mentions 
among the ten greatest rivers in the world.2. Now in the other 
sections of his text, when he crosses a river on such a long 
trip as that to and from Bulghar, and this river is one which 
he has included among the ten greatest rivers in the world, 
he invariably mentions the crossing. In most cases, indeed, 
if he crosses even a rivulet, he notes the fact. Here, too, we find 
the journey to Bulghir constituting an exceptional case, for 
he omits all mention of his crossing of the Volga. 

Yet another point worth noticing in this part of his text 
is that Ibn Battita does not mention the name of the amir 
who, he says, was his companion on the journey to and from 
Bulghar, Elsewhere, however, he is always exceedingly careful 
to give the name of his companion, or that of a caravan, or 
of a tribe, on such a long uninterrupted excursion. 

' See ii, 411 (Cairo ed., i, 290): 
* Ed. Defremery, i, 79 (Cairo ed., i, 22), 
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Moreover, [bn Battiita puts the distance between Bish Dagh 
and Bulghar at a ten days’ journey, a mistake so glaring that 
it arrests attention. If we study all the distances given in 
his text, we find that on the whole they are fairly accurate, 
allowing for the fact that he was a true son of the Orient and 
lived six hundred years ago. Where he is mistaken about 
distances, he errs generally on the side of overstatement 
rather than understatement. It may be noted that in this 
very case of Dasht-i Qipchaq he always gives the distances 
eorrectly (e.2. those between Qiram anid Aziq.’ between Bish 
Dagh and al-Majar, between ijj Tarkhin and as-Sara,* 
ete.). From the time taken on these journeys we know that 
Ibn Battita travelled 30-40 km. a day on Dasht-i Qipchag, 
Consequently, tf he had actually gone to the city of Bulghar, 
we must allow for his journey from Bish Dagh not, as he says, 
10 days, but at least 30-40 days. On this calculation the total 
time occupied by the journey from Bish Dagh to Bulghar and 
back, including the three days spent in Bulghar itself, must 
have been 60-70 days, instead of the 23 days which he explicitly 
allows for it. Such a striking error in time cannot be found 
elsewhere in all the distances which he records. 

Nor can it be argued that the source of this error is that 
Ibn Battiija forgot the real distance between Bish Dagh and 
Bulghar, or that it is the fault of the copyist. If we examine 
the text cited above, we see that [bn Battita was fully con- 
vinced that his journey to and from Bulghar took no more 
than 23 days, and he seemed to be quite unconscious of the 
fact that it required two months at the very least. This is 
clear from the following dates which he gives. He arrived at 
the camp at Bish Dagh on Ist Ramadan (ii, $80), and there- 
after set out for Bulghar ; he mentions that his stay at Bulghar 
aleo occurred in Ramadin ; he was back at Bish Dagh on the 
28th of the same month, and still there on Ist Shawwal, while 

1 ii, 387-8 (i, 209). 


Hi, 379 (i, 2125, 
* ii, 446 (i, 230), 
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on 1(th Shawwal he started for Constantinople from Astrakhan 
(ii, 412). 

Il. Finally, when we examine the excerpts cited above 
from Ibn Battiita’s text referring to the Land of Darkness 
we shall find in them some items of interest to us. He says, 
as we have seen, that he did not himself visit the Land of 
Darkness, but only heard about it at the city of Bulghar, In 
regard to this Markwart has already observed: “ Der zweite 

chnitt (i.e. the article on the land of Yiira excerpted by 
Mubammad “Aufi for his Jawime al-Aikayat] enthalt 
vachrichten iiber das Land Yiira (Jugra), die groaze 
Ubereinstimmung zeigen mit der Erzihlung des Ibn Battiita 
(1302 n. Chr.) tiber das Land der Dunkelheit* .. . Angesichts 
der Armut der zettgendssischen Berichte sind drei Punkte in 
der Erzahlimg Ibn Battiitas hochst auffallig : 

1. che Naturwahrheit seiner Schilderung, 

2. demgegeniiber seine Miszverstiindnisse—er glaubt, dasz 
das Land Jugra auch im Sommer mit Schnee und Eis bedeckt 
sel und die Reisen dahin auch im Sommer statttinden, und 
vermengt es mit dem Lande der Finsternis—und die 
Unverembarkert seines Berichtes mit denen der Zeitgenossen, 

3. andrerseits seine weitgehende Ubereinstimmung mit 
unserem Texte. 

Daraus erhellt, dasz er seine lebendige Schilderung nicht 
ctwa vom Horensagen hat, sondern einer alteren schriftlichen 
Quelle verdankt, sowie, dasz [bn Battiita und ‘Aufi fast mit 
Notwendigkeit auf eine gemeinsame Quelle zurtickweisen.” * 

It is clear, as Markwart has observed, from the text of [bn 
Battiita, that he really thought that from Bulghar to the Land 
of Darkness the ground was covered with snow and ice during 
both winterandsummer, Yethe claims to have visited Bulghar 
in late sprmg or early summer, and we must add that if he 
had actually been at the city of Bulghar he was bound to have 





' Op. cit., p. 262. 
* Thid., p. 302, 
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seen for himself or to have heard there that the ground in the 
environs of Bulehar was not covered with snow and ice during 
the summer. 

- * * . 


In conclusion, it may be asked: what reason had Ibn 
Battiita for deliberately telling a falsehood about his Journey 
to Bulghar ¢ 

The answer would be as follows. If we study the whole 
narrative of his travels, we see that his principal intention 
in undertaking them was to visit all the countries of the earth 
inhabited by Muslims. Probably he had heard, or had read 
in the works of Ibn Fadlin, Istakhri, Ibn Haugqal, or other 
writers, that at that time the most northerly city inhabited by 
Muhammadans was Bulghar. In consequence of this | suppose 
that he was very eager to visit this famous city, and on reaching 
the camp at Bish Dagh he proposed to do so. But when he 
heard that it was so far away, instead of going to Bulghar 
in person, he preferred to write or dictate his trip to Bulghar 
as if he had actually accom 

When his statements on the city of Bulghar and on the 
Land of Darkness are carefully investigated it appears very 
probable that it first occurred to him to claim to have made 
this journey at the time when he dictated the story of his 
globetrotting to [bn Juzay in Morocco, 

In my opinion, the trip to and from Bulghir which Ibn 
Battiita claims to have undertaken is the only narrative in 
the whole record of his wanderings which seems to be, beyond 
all doubt, a falsification. 





Assyrian Prescriptions for the “Hand of a 
Ghost” 
By BR, CAMPBELL THOMPSON 
Dae following translations are from the texts In my 
Assyrian Medwal Texts for sick men suffermg from 
diseases brought about by the “hand of a ghost "2 


No. 260, AM, 93, 1 (68-5-23, 2, and K. 2492) 

2. ..,. LAL-plant, kelp(!), *liquidambar male and 
female, . . . sulphate of iron, borax (1), akusimanu(?)-plant, 
seed of tamarisk, . . . thou shalt mix, sulphur, tamarisk- 
root together thou shalt bray, in cedar-blood thou shalt 


mix, anomt, and he shall recover. 





5. (Dup. AM. 70, 2,22 + 94,7,9; ef. also AM, 33, 5, 1.) 
[Lf the hand of] a ghost seizes on [a man], with fennel-root, 
sulphate of iron, iron, lime (?), *liquidambar thou shalt 
anoint him. 








. (Dup. ibid. 23 and 10.) If ditto), semen of a man ® 
th shalt enfold in wool, put on his neck. 


7. If the hand of a ghost seizes on a man, sulphate of 
iron, “liquidambar, sulphur, kelp (?), ZAZ-plant, paint (7)? 


1 The following abbreviations are wed: AH., my Assyrian Herbal ; 
AJ&L., Amer. Journ. of Sem, Languages; AM., my Assyrian Medical 
Terta; OCT., Cuneiform Texta; AWH., Delitzsch, Handworterbuch ; 
E., Ebeling, in Archie f. Gesch, d. Medizin; EA., Encyclopodica Britannica, 
Lith ed. - KAR., Ebeling, Keilz, aus Aseur, Relig. Inhalta; KOMY, , Ebeling, 
Keils. Mediciniachen Inholta: MA., Muse-Arnolt, Aseyr. Diet. PREM, 
Proc. of the Royal Soc. of Medicine ; SAL, Meissner, Sellene Asayr. Ideogr. ; 
SM., Budge, Syriac Book of Medicines; TCPP., Trans. Coll. Phys. 
Philadelphia (Jastrow's article, 1913, 365). Running nombers on the 
left of the translations, Nos. 260-71, refer to the consecutive numbers af 
the translations, beginning with No. 1 in PRS M., 1924. 

2 = * Tragacanth (JRA. 1024), 452. 

2 Si(t}-mit, from find (= dimtu), csi Jimat ia the usual form {see 
AM, 15, 3, 16; 73, 1, 11)... ChE. xiv, 


= 
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from the doorposts of the temple of Marduk right and left, 
these six drugs thou shalt take, bray together, anomt him 
in oil (therewith), and he shall recover." 








10. Ifa ghost seizes on a man, for his recovery thou shalt 
fumigate him with pig-dung, dog-dung, jackal-dung, fox- 
dung, gazelle-dung,; *Ammi, Salicornia-alkali, hart’s horn, 
sulphur, bitumen, human bone, glue (?), m fire, 





15. If the hand of a ghost seizes on a man, thou shalt 
pound together pine-turpentine, sulphur, strain, mix with the 
fat of the kidney of a kid that has been covered,? spread on 
a skin, anoint the place with cedar-blood, bind on either his 
head or his neck, and he shall recover. 

15. Fir-turpentine, pime-turpentine, roses, sulphur, wheat 
flour, kelp (?), together six drugs thou shalt pound, strain, 
steep in rose-water, spread on a cloth, bind on his head. 


Reverse 
. flour (powder, dung) of a sea-locust, flour of *barley, 
dates of Dilmun, thou shalt spread on a [cloth], bind on his 
[head]. 


og. . . s POSES, —— of *barley, wheaten flour, fine-ground 
flour, . . . thou shalt spread on a skin, bind on [a cataplasm| 
for blains. 
Ge. . . gum of Andropogon (?), . . . together thou shalt 
mix, bind on, ... a cataplasm for blains. 














9. .. . *galbanum, *maple seed, tops (juice) of poppy, 
aulphiur (t), gazelle-dung, . . . a cataplasm for blains. 





1 The characters at the end may be read in several ways, Cf. AM. 
ao, 3, Fr. 6, | 
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12. ... *Calendula, *Chrysanthemum segetum, mustard, 
... thou shalt bray, he shall drink in beer, and he shall 


Tecover. 


No. 261, AM. 94, 2 (K. 2477 + 2539 + 9685) + 88, 4 
(K. 9150, text in AAJ. 71) + 96, 8 (K. 13429, text im 
KMI.79) + 98, 1 (K. 10350 + 10461) + 63, 4 (K. 10833) : 
AM. 76, 7 (K. 14462), 

Obverse. Col, I. (Here ts AM. 94, 2) 
1. . . . then shalt pour into his anus, with oil anomt. . . . 


9, (Dup. AM. 78, 4, rev. 1.) Lf ditto (fourth), thou shalt 
mix reddish urme, milk of white ewes, (mountain) honey, 
wine, strong vinegar, turunnu-beer, oil together, pour into 
his anus, and he shall recover. 

4. (Probably dup. of AM. 78, 4, rev. 4.) If ditto (fifth), 
thou shalt boil fir-turpentine, pine-turpentine, gum of 
Andropogon (?), Salicornia-alkali, *galbanum, gum of 
*valbanum, *Feruwla communis, Asa fotida, in six ka of 
kurunnu-beer until it has become two fa, mix therewith 
half a ka of urine, half a ka of scented (?) oil, once, twice, 
thrice, thou shalt pour into his anus: after this thou 
shalt...1 UD.SAR, #ikku, *Sclanum, Lolium, pour 
into his anus; after this thou shalt boil fir-turpentine, pine- 
turpentine, Salicornia-alkali, “*galbanum, dates, flour of 
roast corn, in urine, [add] oil and kurunnw-beer thereto, pour 
{into his anus] and he shall recover. 











9. (Similar to AM. 56,1, rev. T and 69, 8, 13.) If ditto 
(sixth), myrrh, roses, Asa fotida, fir-turpentime, Salicornia- 
alkali, chamomile, *Ammi (?), saffron, in beer and urine in 
an oven thou shalt heat, take out and dry [the whole], add 
oil thereto, pour into his anus; after this, thou shalt pour 
aweet milk into his anus, and he shall recover. 


' Ta-po-har. 
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12. . . . [for] his recovery seed of tamarisk, *liquidambar 
... the man, on the fire thou shalt fumigate him (there- 
with). 


= - cd] & * 


Col. IT 
1. ... borax (?) . . . thou shalt bind his temples... . 





3... .+ and talks much , . . the hand of a ghost, *Amou, 
saffron, ... *deorus calamus, oleander (1), *Ferula communis, 
a basket (?)1 of aromaties ... thou shalt boil in urwnnw- 
beer, add oil thereto, pour into his anus. 


7. If ditto (second), nettles, poppy, hellebore, pine- 
turpentine, gum of *Aleppo pine, *styrax, alum, together 
thou shalt pound, strain, mix in fat, make a suppository, 
put it to his anus, with gum of Andropogon (!) (and) 
*calbanum thou shalt fumigate,* 


i 


(No horizontal line on tablet.) 
9. If ditto (third), fir-turpentine, sea * Ferula 
communis, shell of crab,? Salicornia-alkali, *styra: | Ricinus, 


1 Text aa given here, but fant (int) (¥" basket’) in L 1 

2 Tob-ti-ru, one of the curious forms in AM. | 

? BAL.GIAA, a well-known “ fish“, ocourring with SA. 
(= ILLAMMA).NA.HA (e.g. Pavinn, Pognon, 63,1 28). Fo 
on this latter cf. Dennefeld, Geburts.. 28, 55; Hunger, Tieromi 
SAI, 9296; JA. and AWS., av. AAR. O11, vr, 11, BAR BALLS HA 
BAR SA. KA + 1M.NA shows at once that these ate water animals 
with a abell or carapace, 64H being Ewlipte (" bark" of tamarisk, JAS. 
1024, 454, “rind of pomegranate, PESM. 1926, 44, n, 1). 

Additional evidence is LA SA.KA +M.NA.HA for the latter 
(AM, $4, 2, . 0), LA being used of the shell of an ostrich-egg (AA. 270), 
aa well as for pomegranate-" rind". 

Equally interesting is AA. 61, r. 15: " Incantation. From one béru 
of IM TUM (= fit tabali, mud of the dry land, ie, the dry bank) of the 
Tigris, two ifrw of the dry mud of the Euphrates, BAL... HApl-do 
EA +- [1 (1)-fieh, ditto"). In other words the BAL .GJ (and KA + TI (t)) 
“fishes are water-beasts which inhabit dry Iand. 

We have therefore only to settle which ja the tortoise (turtle) and 
which the crab, which are the only two freshwater animals of Mesopotamia 
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known to me proper to these identifications. They are both common 
in the rivers. Jt was Boiseier who first suggested “tortowe” for 
 *BAL.GI.HA (Doc. Ass., ii, p. v, 4, noted by Hunger, MDG, 1000, 161), 
but Meisener (Bob, Ass,, ii, 308, and Arch. Keifs., ii, 24) considers the tortoise 
S4. KA +IM.NA.HA. But besides the “ shell", the BAL.GF, HA has 
“feet and“ hands (if a newborn babe has fect and hands like those of a 
BAL.GI!.#A, iii, RB. 65, 42, 43a: ef. CT, xxvii, 17, 42, 43), and what 
ia still more indicative, a penis (AAR. 186 r. 15), which at once gives it 
almost a certain. preference for “turtle (the tail contains the “large 
copulatory organ”, EB. xxvii, 66). 

We find §4.1M+ KA.NA.#A thus in vocabularies, after sunire 
andl andwhallate (lizards) -— 


(li t).HA = de-li-bu-w 
(s4.KA + IM.NA].HA = ditto 
[.. .].8A = pi-lu ditto 
oes. = por ditto 
(Scheil, Rec. de Trov., xxxvi, 185). 

IA =m detib-tuen 
84.KA + IM.NA.[HA] = ditto 

(Weidner, Ree. d'Assyr.. xi, 120-1, iv, S10). 


deli(hjhd ia doubtless connected with deliby “fox”. In the above 
pile =“ ogg", and aper (possibly connected with apdru"' cover”, Meissner) 
may perhaps be read sa-par in Scheil's copy, connected with gupru “ nail a 
i.e. the erab’sa claw. It is possible that pilu “ egg “ refers not to the actual 
ege of the crab, but to the shell-like body. In our present text in AM. 
we have also the “ flesh" mentioned. It may be added that a usual 
value for JH is “ louse“, in which case delibbid with its probable value 
‘‘erab" would also have the meaning “crab-louse™ (ie. PAthiriua 
inipuinalia). 

The fact that [ra]k-ku (" tortoise," Meisaner, Le., probably rightly) con- 
tinues the text in R.A. xiii, afer the last ditto of Selibd, eurely indicates the 
beginning of a fresh animal, for which we may perhaps supply BAL.GIfA 
in the Sumerian column. 

We may thus accept BAL.GI.HA =“ tortoise“ or “ turtle" (almost 
certainly Trionyz euphratica) and SA.KA + IM,.NA.9A =“ crab”, 
the former being stiggested by Bossier. 

Out of this arises (a) the similarity of the name BALI. 4A 
(" tortoise") to p(bjulukku, the Cancer of the Babylonian astronomers, 
who, it must be remembered, represent this sign of the Zodiac on their 
boundary stones aa a tortoise or turtle, the crab not being included ; 
(+) the interesting sign KA + JM * breath m mouth "* shows the great 
capacity of the Assyrinns for observation; “as a rule, orabs breathe 
by gills, whieh are lodged in a pair of cavities at the side of the carapace, 
but in the true land-crabs the cavities become enlarged and modified so 
as to act as inngs for breathing air” (EB. vii, 356); (c) Jdsod00 
“tortoise cannot be socepted as a philological equivalent for selibbd 
‘‘orab" nor “licl “tortoise "(as Holma, 24. xxviii, 156). 
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old cedar, myrrh, *galbanum, gum of *galbanum, gum of 
Andropogon (?), *Acorua calamus, suadu, a basket (7) of 
aromatics in reddish urine in an oven thou shalt heat, take 
out, and mix therewith oil and beer, wash him and he shall 
recover, 


12. If ditto (fourth), Cannabis, *styrax, oak, Ricinus, 
“Oenanthe, linseed, kelp (?), myrrh, wax of honey, hdruéa- 
plant, sweet oil, together thou shalt mix, anoint him there- 
with in oil. 


Ce ee — == 


14. If ditto (fifth), *Calendula, *Chrysanthemum seqetum, 
thyme, hellebore, *tragacanth, besides its seed, seed of 
tamarisk, seed of laurel, lime (?), Asa ( fetida), kelp (?), 
sulphur, glue(?), human bone, wrtim-plant, Artemisia, 
*balsam, “sagapenum, pine-turpentine,  fir-turpentine, 
oleander (?), suadu, cedar, ... myrrh, these twenty-five 
drugs a salve for the hand of a ghost. ... . [This] is a treasure 
of Medicine. 


19, [LE ditto] (sixth), sulphate of iron, lime (7), mal’ salt, 
. . + black [ml’u salt (?)], magnetic iron ore, TUR.MI.NA 
stone (breccia 1), iron-stone, Asa ( fetida) together (?) [thou 
shalt bray] (here is AM. 96, 8) mix, . . . anoint him, and 
he shall recover. | 





21. If... man, as though it were the staff of Sin 
affects him, and his... bends and straightens ... a 
ghost which pursues has seized on him in the desert... 
(here is ALM. 88, 4, rev.) fruit of BAR.HUS, suet of the 
kidney of an ox, like the surtu (?)-cult of a dead man, . . . 
thou shalt dry, bray; doves’ blood, . . , of the river thou 
shalt dry, bray together, mix in fat... a month anoint 
and he shall recover. 


(26) (Dup. KAR. 184, 9.) If a ghost seizes on a man and 
he is hot (and) cold (alternately),! his terror approaching ® 


1 J-mi-im t-ba-as-3 [a-a-m ke, 
* Ha-a--(at}-ta-du bor-be(t), ie, (sudden) fits of terror coming on him, 
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(so that) he (can)not rest by day or by night, his voice uttering 
in [sleep (?) ike the sound of the wind; it is the hand of 
a hostile * ghost in ruins which has seized on him. For his 
recovery thou shalt rub * his body (v. his flesh) with U. SA- 
beer, thou shalt let cool; thou shalt dry *Solanum, bray, mn 
blood of cedar (v. in oil, v. in refined oil) mix, anoint him ; 
with... stone, arzallu-stone, ia’ertu-stone (with seven 
colours), red carnelian (cinnabar), black iron oxide, 

. a ael’u (?)-salt, ... lupins in a skin on his neck 
thou shalt put, the ghost... . 

(31) (Dup. AAR, 184, 14.) Charm: O Spirit, rest! 
© Demon, rest! O Ghost, rest! O Devil, rest! O God, rest! 
QO Fiend, rest! O Hag-demon, rest! O Ghoul, reat! 
O Robber-sprite, rest! The incantation is of Ea, the warrior 
Marduk, the son of Eridu; the speech is of Nin-aha-kuddu, 
the Lady of Incantation, By earth be ye exorcised, by Heaven 
be ye exorcised | 


a — 


This Charm thou shalt recite over salve and potion. 











Col. ITT. (Here ia AM. 88, 4, obverse.) 

(1) (Dup. AM. 99,3, 14, and 33, 3, 16 (2).) Artemisia, 
saguniiu-plant, “dmmi, saffron, [*Calendula (7), *Corn- 
marigold (?)|, Sumuttu-plant, total seven fumigations for 
the hand of [a ghost (?)]. 


3. (Dup. AM. 99, 3, 16.) Fir-turpentine, pine-turpentine, 
Toses, *Ferula communis, in . 


4. (Dup. AM. 99, 3, 17.) Ten shekels Nigella, ten shekels 
Salicornia-alkali. . . . 


5. (Dup. AM. 99,3, 18.) Sulphur, borax (?), glue(?)... 
*Ammi, Salicornia-alkali, ox-akin: . . . 
' AAi (foreign), v. ahd. 
' Tuber, PASM. 1924, 18, n. 2. 
7 KA, Sulphate of iron(?), ending the prescription here, 
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7. (Dup. AM. 99, 3, rev. 1.) Ox-fat, hon-fat, aoacia 
which on [a grave grows (!)], Aursuf: (1)-plant, snake-skin 
together thon shalt bray... . 


8. (Dup. AM. 99, 3, rev. 3.) Hellebore, *liquidambar, .. . 


(9) (Dup. AM. 99, 3, rev. 4.) Fruit of BAR. HUS, Cannabis, 
*Ammi, saffron... DUM.KID+.. . . 


SE 


(10) (Dup. AM. 99, 3, rev. 6. Here is joined AM, 9%, 2, 
ii, 1, fo AM. 88, 4, obverse.) Seed of tamarisk, ash of skull, 
acacia, hart’s-horn .. . 


2. (Dup, AM. 99, 3, rev. 7.) Total ten fumigations for 
the hand of a ghost: Charm: “ Remove the evil.” Charm : 
* Delivering.” .. . 


5. If a man is sick with the hand of a ghost, half a ka 
each of urme of a saliru? and a female sahirw (v. “* water 
of the river)... . 





4, (Cf, AM. 97, 1, 1.) I€ the hand of a ghost is oppressive 
in a man’s body, and is not loosed, ... 


| §. Lf ditto, reddish urine thou shalt heat in n oven, 


on an “evil day” at the cross-roads he shall wash himself 
therein and [recover]. 





6, To remove and free the hand of a ghost; flesh of an 
owl thou shalt give him to eat, and he shall recover (?). 
DUM.EID?® in fire thou shalt reduce, mix with cedar 
blood, recite the charm “* Evil finger" over it, touch his 
temples (therewith), and it shall not return, nor touch [him]. 


8. (Dup. of KAR. 184, 19.) If the hand of a ghost seizes 


1 fee PASM. 1024, 10, n. 2. 

? Shire may be a kind of cattle; sea MA. s.v,, and ef. AM. 103, 6. 
8 See PASM. 1924, 10, 0. 2 

‘See AW. 102, 7. 
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on a man and the sorcerer? cannot remove it, LAL-plant, 
**Oenanthe, Asa (dulcis) Asa ( fetida), yellow saffron, fruit 
of BAR.HUS, fruit of caper, Crateegqus Azarolus (*), lupins, 
EL.KUL.LA-plant, seed of tamarisk, human bone, together 
in oil (v, oil of cedar), thou shalt anomt him, thou shalt make 
it into a purse, put (it) on his neck (and he shall Boog er}s 


12: (Dup. of AM, 97,1, 1.) If the hand of a ghost is 
oppressive in a man’s body, and is not loosed, for his recovery 
basic sulphate of iron,’ kelp (!), a newt (?!),* carob, in fire 
thou shalt reduce, grind, mix in blood of cedar, recite the 
charm seven times: Charm: Ka.Arb Ka.Kib, O King; 
Ka.Kib, O king; Ka.na.bib, O king, thou dost conjure 
(repeated, AM. 97, 1), 0 Lord eminent (and) mighty, king of 
the gods, Ninurta,* thou dost conjure, free the evil that it 
approach not. Recital of the Charm. 


Charm (Dup. of AM. 86, 1, iii, 5, and 97, 1, 8, and of. the 
quotation of it in 85, 1, “ vi,” 14): 0 thou who art angry, 
wrathful, raging, murderous, stubborn, powerful, hard, 
evil, hostile! except Ea, who shall appease thee, except 
Marduk, who shall calm, thee? May Ea appease thee, may 
Marduk calm thee! Recital of the Charm. 


19. (Dup. AM, 97, 1, 14.) This charm seven times over 
the salve thou shalt recite, and, when it troubles him, anomt 
and he shall be assuaged. 

(LI. 20-5 mutilated : AM. 97, 1, which has provided duplicate 
paragraphs for Il. 12-19, follows on with a text different from 
that on AM, 95, 1) :— 

LV, om MAS. MAS. 

2 KAR. omits. 

Sk: see my On the Chemistry, 110. 

‘ jmittu, cf. AM. 40, 5, 17, and 62, 1, iv, 8; distinct from amittw 

" pestle ™ (OT. xiv, 16, KE, 240, 9), but clearly the same drug as in 
val xiv, 10, 135; 42, KB. acist 4B, 12; 43, K. 4419, 5, amitti ndri ark, 

‘ma green amiffu of the river.” Possibly | DON is not the equivalent 
then. and Anlmittu, but perhaps of amiffu, but very doubtful. 

® Var. Marduk. 
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16. Charm: © Shamash, this is not [my] sm (?), this 1s 
nought of [my] mouth (7), which is in my body, my flesh, 
and my muscles, My temples ache (!),) my eyes roll, my 
taste is dry (?).27 my flesh is poisoned, the nght side of my 
body and the left side of my body are without strength.’ 
After me they pursue, to cut off * my life they come. O 
Shamash, in thy sight I seek him,? I turn, . . . creature of 
Col. IV. (From the successive numbers to these receipts, givew 

in the text, ut ts possible that this Column meust be reckoned 
as AM, 95, 2, iv + 98, 1, 1, dup. of AM. 99, 3, rev. 14 (?) 
(certainly 20) + 80, 6 + 76, 7): 

(1) (4M. 99, 3, r. 14.) Ifa ghost seizes on a man, thou 
shalt take a lizard with two tails,“ a pizallurtu? of various 
colours (7), alive, and shave (or, skin) (it), thorn which has 
sprung up on a grave, ... gazelle-dung, these five drugs 
together thou shalt bray, in fire his nostrils [thou shalt 
fumigate, and he shall recover]. 

(4) If (ditto =) second, thou shalt take the dung of the 
anus of an ass" from the right] and left side, wiping the 


t J.hi-is-tu-u. 

2 [h-ba- [al 1]. 

a J .tab-ba-[im |, for ittebaku ? 

* Ang wo-fira, 

* Tt is doubtful whether “ they" in the preceding sentence is correct, | 
or “him'"’ (instead of “it ’) here, 

' Of AAR. 182, r. 35. 

’ Cf. pizalluru, Her, d Asayr., 1014, 123, and p. da pfri = Ammibibitin 
(Weidner, AJSL. 1922, 198). K 

© MYT d0 Aal-ia imeri 40 ineitti(?) wv Aemeli MEG (Lij-mea. A sugeeation 
comes from AM. 2, 1, obv. 1+ K. 2334 (= No. #85): “ Practical 
prescription for this; a dung-eake(?) (hallwend) which the foot of a [pure] 
woman [hath trodden ?]," ete, This word fulluten[d| = M.PAP.HAL. 
ANSU (CT, xiv, 45, 16; cf. 43, 11). MI = pitd (Bronnow, 8921) and 
aé both Aallu and PAP. AL (= purida), meaning “ anus", are aed 
in conjunction with pitd (pit jafla ond pit puridi), pita is obvicusly the 
value for M/ here, But pitd would seem certainly to mean “ dung“ in 
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excrement with wool; glue(?), hair of the tail (here ws 
joined AM. 80, 6) of a black dog .. . a dog; (here begins 
AM. 95, 2, iv, 2) these drugs together thou shalt mix, m fire 
his .. . together thou shalt fumigate [and] he shall recover. 


6. (Here is AM. 98, L, 2, joined to AM. 95, 2, iv, 4, dup. of 
AM, 99, 5, rev. 20 + 80, 6,3.) [If (ditto =) third] Salicornia- 
alkali . . .({?)2 sulphur, hart’s horn, glue (?), human bone, 
Fan Obie of the jaw) * of a male pig together thou shalt mix,” 
in fire fumigate [him (therewith), and] he ‘shall recover. 


(8) (Dup. AM.- 76, 7.) IE (ditto = fourth, human 
skull, Andropogon (1), turmeric, like bread cooked in ashes 
thou shalt . . .(?),4 together in ox-fat thou shalt mix, in 
fire fumigate him (therewith) and he shall recover. 


(10) [f (ditto =) fifth, * Ricinus, kallu (?) of a human 
skull, gazelle-dung thou shalt pound, together in ox-fat 
thou shalt mix, in fire fumigate him (therewith), and he 


shall recover. 
(12) If (ditto =) sixth, . . . (?)® of a human being, fat 


AM, 73, 2,4 (No. 182), pi-ti of a sudinew-hird, just as follu must mean 
the same in J RAS, 1024, 454, where o plant is described as “ like the 
dalla (dong, rather than vent) of the raven", and ave fostida o like Aalla 
af a dove. Both pifd and Aallu therefore would-scem to have transferred 
meanings, Hallutand, presumably derived from Aallu, must surely have some 
sore Spaeeal meena FOAT eeeny eee af faliw, and as in the text quoted 
jt is described as ‘' which the foot of a woman . " the probability is 
that it means the round cake of dung for bask which the women in 
Mesopotamia tread out with their fect before plastering on the wall to 
dry. Hiptti will be the pieces of the dried cake. 

1 SAR, v. SAR. A. 

2 La-ad-hi. 

* AM, 80, 6, omita. 

4 Kima GAR.HAR.RA te-so-mn-nd (fi). GAR. HAR. RA = akal grt. 

* bread cooked in ashes’ (see goal xvil, 6, 7, ond Dersla, ii, 18); 
probably ripew (SAS. 0337). Tf ripew is also “ bread cooked in ce? ' 
it is quite possibly Syr. las} (= Fj") “bread baked in ashes", the 
metathesis being similar to dipu = wa". Samddu ia unknown to me ; 
ee > (said to be oeulads) * ‘fine meal”. 

iim w-ra-am. 
JRAS, OCTOBER 1929. oe 
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from the left kidney of an ox, fenugreek, [Lathyrus 1] thou 
shalt mix, with human skull in fire thou shalt fumigate him 


and he shall recover. 


(14) (Here is joined AM. 63, 4, to 4M.98, 1.) If (ditto =) 
seventh, jackals’ dung, tooth (7) of assifi(?), lion-fat, fat 
from the left kidney of an ox, . . . thou shalt mix together, 
in thorn-charcoal thou shalt fumigate him (therewith), and 
he shall recover. 


(16) [Tf (ditto a -) eighth ?] . . . human bone, and thigh 
of ox tothe thou shalt mix, with human skull [thou shalt 
fumigate him (therewith)] and he shall recover. 


(18) [If (ditto =) ninth ?]... of a dead man, oil of a 
KIN .TUR fish, oil of . . . thou shalt anoint... . 





(20) "= 8 human penis ie —=—— 


No. 262. AM. 70, 2 (K. 3420) + 9, 7 (K. 8962) (text of 
this last in AM. 68), 

(Dun. AAR, 182, rev, 22.) .. . for his recovery 
nu-kil-tum (1) . . . *hquidambar, borax (7), kelp (7), into a 
purse thou shalt make, put on his neck. [Seed] of tamarisk, 
seed of laurel, kazallu, together thou shalt bray, in oil thou 
shalt anoint him: with ... seed of *Arnoglossom, seed of 
HAR,HUM.BA.SIR plant thou shalt anoint him. 


16. (Dup. of KAR. 182, rev. 29, and AM. 96, 4, 1, Rm. ii, 
484, and very near to AM. 4,6, 8, PRSM. 1924, 15.) [Tf ditto}, 
the left horn of an ox, (and) hart’s horn thou shalt reduce, 
with the powder of engraving’ thon shalt mix!: cadmia 


t KU a-ru-ud-ie fo-man-co-". Arudie (ace PRSM. 1024, 15, n. 2) occura 
Sarg. dnn. 201, 4-844 munammir arvdtifunu “ antimony which brightens 
their arwiti”. Aruéti may well be from BAM (= <2 =) (in spite of 
Airdu t) * peueaet and consequently the “antimony” here will be 
plumbago, as Dr. B. Lambert, F.B.S., hae suggested to me, to make the 
characters stand out in the stone. Tt i# the same idea os in Job xix, 24, 
where his wish is that his words “ were graven with an iron pen and ead 
in the rock for ever; probably not the usual interpretation that the 
characters are filled with molten lead, but brightened with plumbago. 
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(tuske)* of the smith, *Ammi, alum, caper, seed of tamarisk, 


1 Tus(d)-ki-c. 1 was entirely wrong in PRSM. 1924, 28 ff, in reading 
thia word as KU bo-a “ cornflour". It must be the same word aa the 
fu-uws-Eu-w of the Chemical texts, which in my (n the Chemistry, 00 ff., 
I tried to show was oxide of tin, or even cadmia (p. 28), a form of zinc, and 
possibly the origin of the word tutty. According to Berthelot (Coll., 241) 
tutty replaced the cadmia of the ancients, which was (ib. 34) an impure 
oxide of zine, mixed with oxide of copper, nay, even with oxide of Iead, 
and oxide of antimony, arsenious acid, ete, Cadmin waa found in furnaces 
where copper was smelted (Pliny, Ibn Beithar, Roscoe, see On the Chemistry, 
$8); Pomet gives the method of obtaining tutty as follows (Hist. of Druga, 
1712, ii, 341): “ Tutty is found sticking to Rolls of Earth, which are hung 
up and placed on Purpose on the Top of the Furnaces where the Pounders 
cast their mixed and Bell-metol to retain the Fume or Vapour, like the 
Smoke in Chimnics, and by the Means of these Rolla the Vapour is retained 
and reduced into a Shell of the came Figure os these Rollers.” 

In the Chemical Texts one part of fuski to 360 of clear crystal glass 
renders the ginss opaque (parife afsaki), and half a part more of tuaki 
gives it a reddish tinge. There is a difficulty about this latter propartion, 
which is very small, if " oxide of tin" is accepted aa correct. But it is 
one of the essentials in making [red coral], by adding 32 parta with one 
of gold to 7,200 of cudd-glase (together with 20 of antimony and some 
mil’u-zalt), and here oxide of tin would suit this ancient receipt for the 
“ Purple of Cassina well, In the Medical Texts tua(4)-ha-a or tu-ud-bo-a 
occurs thus: (a) fwe-ka-a is one of the ingredients for an eye-ealve (AM. 
0, 1, 34; PRSM, 1024, 2%); ()) it is to be brayed alone and put into 
kuruanu-beer, boiled, mixed with honey and refined oil, allowed to steam, 
and then be given “ without a meal" to o man with a cough, and the 
result will be vomiting (A.M. 80, 7, 7, No. 192); (c) [tw]-ad-ki-e (a) 
ommappahi nipga (here), probably for a seizure of some kind (nippa, 
we MA, 6.¥., nipis eré, with the same ideogram as ipri eré “dust of 
copper”; of. also 4 MW. 14, 5, 7, No, 287, mi-ip-sa eré; the root is [B3 
“crush "); {d) ‘ttu-ud-ba-[a] with arsenic, etc., for painful eyes (AM. 
15, 4, 5}. 

Now every one of these instances ia evidence for cadmia: in (a) and (d) 
the use for eyes (cf. SM. ii, for eyes passim), with the indication that it in 
a mineral in (¢); in (c) the mention of the “smith”, indicating the source 
(the “ furnace " of Pliny, ete.); in (6) particularly ite wee to make a Man 
with a cough vomit, with which of. Quain, Dict. of Medicine, 1883, S11: 
“An emetic of ipecacuanha, sulphate of zinc (italics mine), or mustard, 
may be useful in relieving cough, by expelling secretion when this has 
accumulated in large quantity.” Sulphate of zinc “ may be prepared by 
dissolving the oxide of the metal in dilute sulphuric acid ; but it is always 
procured by acting on the metal itself, which is oxidized by the decom- 
position of water, with the oxygen of which it combines and evolves the 
hydrogen" (Penny Cyclopadia, 1843, xxvii, 783). The mediaeval method 
of obtaining tutty is described by Pomet (Hist. of Drugs, 1712, it, 341). 

The fact that the word ia written tudkd or tusk interchangeably ia not, 
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seed of laurel, *Calendula, *Chrysanthemum seqetum, pine- 
turpentine, fir-turpentine, sumach, root of male mandrake, 
sulphate of iron, LAZ-plant, borax (?), iron! (in oil) thou 
shalt anoint on him. 


20. (Dup. KAR, 182, rev., 38 (1), and AM. 96, 4, 7.) If 
ditto, iron,” konéam plant, sulphate of iron, male and 
[female (?)] *liquidambar thou shalt make into a purse, 
put on his neck.* 


21, ... sulphate of iron, iron, .. . thou shalt anoint 


22. (Dup. of AM. 93, 1, 5.) 
23. (Dup. of AM. 93, 1, 6.) 
24. (May perhaps be dup. of AM. 95, 1, 4.) 





No. 263. AM. 95, 1 (8. 353). 





3. Ifa man is sick of the hand of a ghost... . 


4, (For the preamble, ef. AM. 99, 3, r. 11: of. AM. 70, 
2, 24.) For the result of the oppressive hand of a ghost 
[which the sorcerer cannot remove]... for its removal, 


6. If ditto, root of . . . for anointing,* the tree pu... , 

. mustard, hellebore thou shalt take, [these] seven drugs 

- + - In an oven thou shalt heat, in a small copper pan [thou 
shalt mix up, (rub on ?)] . . . until his flesh holds sores (7) * 


T think, of serious importance; it is not a common word, and is found 
only in specially medical or chemical texta, as far as I know. I propose 
to take it as cadmia or tutty. 

* But note in L. 30 that there are traces of S7.M as determination (i.e. 
* liquidamber "'). 

t KAR and AM. 96, 4 include “ anoint with oil”. 

2 uZa (T)-sur ana padadi, 

* horrid whol, seo AW, 5, 7, 3, and 98, 3, 4; and cf, Dennefeld, Bod. 
Ass. Geburta, ov. thorn, 
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.. . torku-plant, "Calendula, *Chrysanthemum segetum . . . 
thou shalt anoint him, and squeezed grapes. . 


12. If the hand of «a ghost is oppressive on a man’s 
body... 


13, Potions (and) food... . 


14. [If] a man at the seizure of the hand of a ghost... . 
(Colophon.) 


No, 264. AM. 96, 1 (K. 4054). 

1. (Preamble, dup. of KAR, 202, iv, 35.) For the cataplasm 
of a swelling either of the right [or left], dates, squeezed * 
tappi of *barley, *Ferula communis, linseed, *Ricinus, USA- 
beer separately thou shalt bray, in kurunnu-beer together 
[thou shalt mix], on the fire thou shalt boil,on a cloth (v. on 
a skin) [thou shalt spread], while it is yet hot thou shalt bind 
on; as thou takest it off * thou shalt wafsh him] in water 
of Vitex. 





8. If ditto, Lathyrus, fenugreek, spelt our, wheaten flour, 
flour of ..., flour of *barley, powder of suadu, powder 
of fir-resin, powder of pine-resin, dates, sweet U.SA-beer 
together on the fire thou shalt boil, with oil (v. curd) thou 
shalt anoint the surface of the swelling, spread on o skin, 
bind on, and {he shall recover]. 


12, Mustard, roses, Lathyrusa, vom shalt grind, Lolium 
_, . therein thou shalt add, mix m wine, [bind on] the 
swelling. 


14. If the hand of a ghost has seized on a man, and it 
turns it to a swelling, Artemisia, *balsam, *sagapenum, 
thou shalt dry, pound, strain, wheaten flour thereto thou shalt 


t Note dup. on KAR, 202. 

* Sahindu (from KAR.) SQea00 compreasit: cf. nurmd «#t}-ma 
(AM, 69, 12, 4) “ squeezed pomegranate". Cf. aleo A Mf. 88, 3, 2. 

* Tap-to- [Jar]. 
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add, either... in beer or corn in milk thou shalt mix, 
spread on a cloth, the surface of the bruise anomt with oil. 


17. [If a man] is sick from a swelling of a chariot, and his 
stomach and his bowels? hurt him, into water of Vitex thou 
shalt put him, rub him with . .. , let him drink refined oil, 
thou shalt pound together pine-turpentine, fir-turpentine, 
. » . [topa (juice)] of pomegranate, tops (juice) of Vitex, 
strain, mix in fat, bind on. 


20. (Mutilated remedy for a swelling also from a chariot.) * 


No. 265. AM. 96, 3 (K. 3284). 

1, If the hand of a ghost seizes on a man (or) bennu 
(epilepsy ?) [seizes on him], or the demon “ He that holds 
his head for evil” ecizes on him, or Lugal-*ur-[ra* seizes on 
him), or the hand of a goddess seizes on him, or the “ hand ” 
of a tabu [seizes on him] . . . or an evil alii-demon envelopes 
him ... anger, wrath ... his ears sing, ... with his 
stomach ... speaketh and... in the night terror... 
in the house strife (7)... . 


No. 266. AM. 99, 3 (K.8867) +- AM. 80, 6 (K. 6761) 
Obverse 
3... gold... mudsallim-plant, *Ammi, to . 


4. (Cf, AM, 96, 4,9.) Ifa ghost lies on a man, the fat of 
wkipp male and female (7)... . 


5. (Dup. $3, 3, 10.) If ditto, sulphur, hellebore, *liquid- 
ambar, hart’s horn, ash of human skull, gum of 


1 TU = fobalin, 

* Here should be quoted the fragment A.W. 6,7, 1.4, ({NIM.INIM).MA 
di-kig. . . 4 

® This ie a demon producing the result of squinting right and left (JRA. 
1024, 452). There are a large number of receipts for anointing a man 
on whom this demon has ecized in KAR. 196, obv. 23 ff. Mentioned 
OT. xiv, 16, No. S3084, rev. 6. 

« O:-m-nw. 
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Andropogon (2), fat of the left kidney of a black ox, Artemis, 
*balsam, “sagapenum, gazelle-dung, gazelle flesh, human 
flesh, nitre (or) . . . total fourteen drugs as a fumigation 
for the hand of a ghost. 

10. (Dup. 33, 3, 13.) Lupins, *Calendula, *Chrysanthemum 
segetum, hellebore, gum of *Aleppo pine, . . . gazelle-skin, 
carrot, kelp (?), shoot of . . . (7) . . . garlic, pine-turpentine, 
old fat of an ox, fourteen drugs ... in cedar blood thou 
shalt mix together, over the fire (fumigate). 


(For obv. ll. 14-vev. 7, see No. 261, iii, L. 1 ff.) 


8. For the oppressive hand of a ghost... . 





9. Mans of a white stallion? glue (?), seed of tamarisk, 
. .. aeses’ dung, seed of fennel, fruit of BAR. US, sulphur, 
borax (f),... 


11. (Cf. AM. 95, 1, 4, and 95, 2, ti, 8.) For the result of 
the oppressive hand of a ghost which the sorcerer cannot 
remove, for ita removal a human knee-cap (?),? glue (?), 

. . seed of tamarisk, womb (?) of a woman who has had 
intercourse,* together thou shalt bray, in fire fumigate.... 


(For the remainder see No, 261, Col. IV.) 


No. 267. AM. 97, 4 (K. 4075) 
2....andhis... side(?) troubles him . . . sumach (#), 
*Ricinus, kelp (?) . . . caper [root], acacia-root, oak-galls (?), 
. .. [together] thou shalt bray, anoint him, and he shall 


recover. 


t Bu-ha-li jist. 

? Ku-bu-wd kim-si ameluti, Kubéu ia a “ turban” or other headgear, 
and as there is no doubt about bim-si thia is the only suggestion I can 
make for it, unless it means “‘Jleg-binding" (puttee), 

? Rim sinnidti pa-bar-ti, the latter word new, doubtless the equivalent 
of the Syr. PO) (Etpa.) deflorata est, 
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6, [If a man)’s face (!) is distorted, he sinks down upon 
a bed and lies, it is the hand of a ghost: thou shalt rub his 
temples with human semen,’ bray together sulphate of iron 
(and) *liquidambar, mix in oil, anoint him. 


9. If a ghost seizes on a man, mel’w-salt, white mil’u-salt, 
black mil'u-salt, magnetic iron ore, male sulphate of iron, 
sti-atone, Asa (dulcis), akugimanu(?)-plant, seed of tamarisk, 
EL.KUL.LA-plant, MUH.KUL.LA-plant, fennel-root in 
refined oil and cedar-blood thou shalt mix, anoint him, and 
the hand of the ghost shall be removed. 

14. If the hand of a ghost seizes on a man, for his recovery 
thou shalt [anoint him] with lupins, *liquidambar, kelp (?), 
EL.KUL.LA-plant, LAL-plant, in oil. 








16. If a ghost seizes on a man, with human skull, 
Andropogon (?), turmeric, in oil thou shalt anoint him. 


18. If the muscle of a man’s neck hurts him, it is the hand 
of a ghost: thou shalt put(?)... the dust of the cross- 
roads, encircle his neck therewith; oil, water, and kurunwu- 
beer thou shalt beat up together and let it stand under the 
stars (?): in the morning before anyone has spoken to him, 
let him rub his neck and his body and [he shall recover]. 


_ 22. Thou shalt bray *Solanum, *Arnoglosson, anoint in oil. 


23. Thou shalt anoint his temples with the dust of a 
fallen ruin (and) Crataegus Azarolus (?) in cedar oil. 


25, (Dup. CT. amu, 44, i,3; KAR. 182,10.) Ifa man 
at the seizure of a ghost his temples hurt him, sulphate of 
iron, lime (¢),* mal’w-salt, black mil’w-salt, magnetic iron ore, 
iron-stone, these six drugs* thou shalt bray together, mix in 
cedar-blood, anoint his temples, his eyes, and his neck,* 
and he shall recover. 

1 = “Tragacanth (JRAS. 1924, 452). 

® Omitted in (7'. xxiii, which adda instead “45, 4aq (duleia) at the end. 


* KAR “ Seven drugs," adding 44S, Aas (dulcis), 
4 Different order on AN. 
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30. (Apparently dup. of KAR, 184, 33.) Ifa man has an 
ache of the temples, his ears singing, his eyes glittering," 
the muscle of his neck hurts him, his side holds poison, 
his kidney “ strikes “ him, his stomach is troubled, his feet 
are weak,” that man a ghost of the roads* pursues him. 
For his ROCOTERY:: 


(57) On the fifteenth day (of the month) when the moon 
and sun stand (visible) together, that man thou shalt wrap 
ina cloth,* thou shalt spread red iron oxide on his temples, 
letting its “ blood ” exude: thou shalt let him sit down in 
a reed hut: thou shalt set his face to the north: unto the 
moon in the west thou shalt offer a censer of pie gum, 
(and) thou shalt make a lbation of cow's milk; to the sun 
in the east thou shalt offer a censer of cypress, (and) thou 
shalt pour a libation of kwrwnnw-beer: that man shall say 
as follows :— 





(43) “On my left is the Moon, the crescent ® of the wide 
heaven: on my right is the father of the black-headed race, 


+ Ibarrura, Ci. CT. xxiii, 23, i, 1 (dup. KAR. 202, 1, 1, and TCPP. 1, 
my No, 285), i, birratu, and for laniru, PRSM. 1924, 18. 

* Aimeufa, from rom “ be looaed ". Cf AM. 20, 1, 36 (dup. of EAR. 
188, r. 14), and 38 (dups. of CT, xxiii, 40, 4 and 6), “if » man has tib 
(v. fib (15)) SAK. AT ond has rime; 52, 5, 4," [ff]... his flesh hes 
fimmate and rimutw"; 82, 2,7, “To ease » man of 4ipir mifitti, and 
rimufe. . 2"; KAR, 185, iv, 5, Ana Ammatim uw rimutem; AM, 5, 6, 7, 
"to ease a man of ... and rimutu.’ Cf. KAR. 157, 18, and Langdon, 
fab. Wisdom, 45, 10, hel pupeits ituhas rimutn, 

® Ridati (¥. middti, |, 45); cf. Maglu, iii, 147, edimmu (¥. utukby) 
ri-da-a-ti herrani-bi w-da-aa-[ J]. The parallel Jar-fa-ti “ ruina "in AM. 
83, 4, 6, shows that we probably have here o word from ridi “ tread”, 
Le. toadways, or perhaps (forgotten) tracks haunted by ghosts. The 
addition of the phrase “ an evil wind hath blown on me” (ifipanni, aépu) 
as concomitant, indicates the idea of the ghostly visitant coming with 
the wind, The patient is set with his face to the north (— JM.S/,84, 
the direction of the “ right" wind) to counteract this. 

“ fujohhi, w cloth, For “§fA “red iron oxide", see my On the 
Chemistry, 123, and note the quotations on pp. 122, 123, for the quality 
of the oxides in giving o blood-red colour. The use here is obviously 
magical to symbolize blood. 

* It must be the full moon, or nearly, not the crescent. 


=| 
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the sun, the judge; the gods on either hand, the fathers of 
the great gods, make eens of wide-spread mankind. An 
evil wind hath blown? upon me, and a ghost of the roads! 
pursucth me. So am I perturbed,* distressed, and troubled : 
rescue me by your judgment that I be not overwhelmed.” 
Seven times he shall say (this) and come forth from the reed 
hut, and (then) change his clothes, putting on clean ones.’ 
He shall say as follows :— 

(45) Charm: “O Nannar, * marble’ of heaven and earth, 
remove the evil sickness in my body” seven times he shall 
say; and unto the Sun he shall say as follows :— 

(50) “O Sun, judge of the black-headed race, let the evil 
wind which hath settled on me go forth like smoke to heaven : 
I pay thee my devotion” three times he shall say: (not 
complete 7). | 

No. 266. AM. 96, 7, (K. 6413) 

1. If there is on a man the hand of a tabu, the hand of 
a ghost, the hand of a man... , the hand of a goddesa, 
he speaking and not . . . behind him it is bound on, a god 
or goddess is angry with him . . . his [sleep] oppresses him, 
his dreams being evil... he seemg ... not good, terror 
of . . . he has anger of heart, trouble * of heart . . . hatred 
in the mouth of men . . . the prince his advancement * will 
promise him but will not give him . . . his flesh holds poison 

. yellow, red, and black his body changes . ho ne 
he forgets, a woman his heart does not lofve] . 





1 Bee note 3 on previous pago. 

2 Assciu, presumably for otaku, parallel in meaning to the other two 
verbe, 

" Symbolic for the cleansing, but also perhaps that the ghoat should 
not recognize the patient. 

“ Nullale, we PRSM. 1926, 73, n. 8. 

* Da-rit-du. The root dardku, comparable to JJ ‘tread, march", 
oocurs in dirkatu, darkatu similar to cArdtu “ area looming after- 
wards). Jarkn must have the meaning of “ step", “ promotion “ or 

“givancement "" here. It would be too fanciful to soo in this the daritn 
“ Daric " of o later 
© SAL [ibbi-du la ir- tat, 
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No. 267. AM. 94, 1 (82-3-25, 48) 
1. If the hand of a ghost ...58 a man... 


9 Practical prescription for this: nupuhi (nupult) of 
aman...,an/B,LAL-garment! the first day thou shalt 
...(2)%... , kurunnu-beer, wine .. . three times with 
water (')... 


6, Charm of E-nu-ru ... Directing . - - 


No. 268. AM. 94, 6 (K.15387). Fragment “ When the 
hand of a ghost seizes a man’’, to be compared with 
AM. 97, 6, 1. 

No. 269. AM. 76, 1 (K.4609 B). (Text in AMI. 73.) 

1. ... “the hand of a ghost lifting its head for evil”, 
lupins, . . . seed of laurel, alum, hellebore, sulphate of 
iron, .. . , Asa fotida (nuhurtu), *mint, Asa fortida (tatu), 
twelve drugs for “the hand of a ghost lifting its head 
for evil.” 


4, [If @ man]’s [ear (?)]s are deaf,? the roof of his mouth * 
ia dry,* his... have poison, water ...(?), has “ fire of 
his stomach ”, [his sleep ?] upon him is not good, a woman 
his heart desires but he sees a woman and his heart 1s not 
lifted up, [his voice] in speaking is low,* that man the hand 
of a ghost pursues’? him, For his recovery, [tarhu-plant 1), 
*Calendula, *Chrysanthemum segetum, hellebore, nail of a black 
dog, *mint, Asa fetida (nufurtu), Asa fotida (tidtu), powdered 
alum, ... thon shalt pound, sift, let him drmk in beer or 
wine, and he shall recover. 


—— 


“TH, (ite man in] the aczae ofthe hand of ghost his 


1 See SAS, No. 3383. 

2 Tah-rib. 

5 Jt-te.mim (?)-mi-rw. 

“Ur pi-du; of. “if hia tongue and wr pi-du” (C7. xxxvil, 37, 13). 
5 J-ta-nab-b [al]. 

¢... [2 N]-na da-ba-bi da-pil. 

+ 08 (= ridd)-du. 
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epigastrium “‘ blows fire” (or) has “ fire of the stomach”, 
his epigastrium “cuts” him, lupins, “Calendula, 
*Chrysanthemum seqettom, mustard, seed of tamarisk, seed of 
laurel, *mint, *Solanum, Asa fertida (tidtu), Asa fotda 
(nuiurtu), in kurunnu-beer let him drink a sample! and he 


shall recover. 





15. [If] a man im the seizure of the hand of a ghost his 
epigastrium “cuts” him, for his recovery fariu-plant, 
*Oalendula, *Chrysanthemum segetum, mustard, tamariek, 
water of *mint, seed of tamarisk, seed of laurel in beer let 
him drink.* 


17. If a man the hand of a ghost seizes him and pursues * 
him, for his recovery terhu-plant, *Calendula, "Chrysanthemum 
segetum, mustard, hellebore, *mint, *Solanwm, seven drags 
to free the hand of a ghost thou shalt bray, in beer let him 
drink, and he shall recover. 


0, If ditto, tarhu-plant, *Calendula, *Chrysanthemum 
segetum, mustard, hellebore, seed of tamarisk, seed of laurel, 
Cannabis, Asa fetida, root" of Asa fotida, *mint, alum, 
twelve drugs for the hand of a ghost in beer let him drink, 
and he shall recover. 


a3. lt ditto, *Colendula, seed of 1 





isk, alum, three 





1 Ma-al-ja-ra, cf. ana malfaris " correspondingly ?", AW. 83, 1, r. 17 
(No. 135), and Kichler, Beitr., iii, i,27 ff., where the patient is (e.g., L 34) 
to drink “sAlanu (alone) in strong wine, if hie eymptome are that he neither 
ents nor drinks, but his stomach ana poré ifentiggs rupudia mddid ittadi méina 
pi-#u maljarid illaku, ete, Tell-el-Amarna (Hezold-Budge}, No, 11, rev. 52, 
,, flfee-nit oddati-ia Ueal-[hb]) .. . a-na) oma-dl-f-n-ii-ma yo otmar- 
(dipri]... talf-wni adéati-in a-ne... lieilti-kw a-na ma-al-ta-[rid) 
.. « (section ends), Doubtful. 

? NAK. MES, obviously cquivalent to VAK.NAK in the preceding 
receipt, Cf. also the use of the plural sign in KAR. 184, rev. 1, éumma NA 
edimmu iphat-euema OSpl-du, where Sp! is clearly the equivalent of 
USs.U08 here in L 14. 

2 US.U8-eu. 

*' OR, 
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drugs for the hand of a ghost let him drink in beer, and he 

24. If a man the hand of a ghost seizes him and pursues 
him, ferhu-plant, “Calendula, *Chrysanthemum  seqetum, 
mustard, ... seed of tamarisk, seed of laurel, seed of 
TS seed of fennel, Crategus azarolus (1), ten drugs 
for the hand of a ghost im beer let him drink and he shall 
recover. 


ee 


97, [If ditto] . . . *Calendula, ‘Ch ypayiiows segettins, 
mustard, hellotings; seed of laurel... , alum, human 
bone .. . let him [dri}nk and he shall recover. 


No, 270. AM. 94, 5 (K. 11772) 
1. If a man a ghost seizes him and pursues We.) 
{him] . . . from the middle of his brain . . . his cheek . 
No. 271. AM. 100, 2 (K. ies hae. in AMI. 74) 
(Section 1, an chainnik 2, fourteen drugs including 
Andropogon (?), *Ferula Persica, gazelle-dung, flesh of gazelle, 
hart’s-horn, ete. 3, 4, for the hand of a ghost.) 














Bhatti and Dharmakirti 
Br H. RK. DIWERAR 
[Hs relation between Bhimaha and Bhatti is very 
interesting. It was once! believed that Bhaimaha 
preceded Bhatti. But Dr. Jacobi's discovery * that he has 
borrowed Dharmakirti’s doctrines and phraseology has 
changed his relation to Bhatti. Not only is it now presumed 
that “Bhamaha probably knew Bhatti's work ”,* but that 
he even “clumsily repeats in almost identical terms” a 
verse of Bhatti. The point, however, does not appear to have 
been definitely settled, and a few remarks will not be deemed 
unnecessary in reviewing the entire question. 

It must first be seen in what connection Bhimaha wrote 
the verse in question. It occurs mm the second pariccheda 
of his Ka@vyalanka@ra. Bhaimaha describes Alankaras in this 
and the next pariccheda. He first considers the question 
of long compounds, and emphasizes the two qualities of 
& poem, prasada and madhurya. He then mentions the five 
Alankiras 

Anuprasah sayamako ripakam dipakopame ° 
and treats the first two m verses 5 to 18. In verse No. 19 he 
incidentally mentions prahelihd as nana-dhatvartha-gambhira 
yamaka-vyapadesini, and then writes the verse in question, i.e. : 
kavyany api yadimant 
vyakhyigamydni sastravat 
utsavah sudhiyaim eva 
hanta durmedhaso hatah., 

“ Even if these, which, like seientific treatises, can be under- 

stood only by commentaries, be poems, it is only a festival 
1 Jacobi, ZOMG. Ixiv. 
7 Jacobi, Sh, der Preuzs, Abad., 1922, pp. 210-13. 
76. K, De, Sawakrit Poelica, p. 51. 


‘ Keith, History of Sanakrit Literature, p. 116. 
* Bhimaha, Aavyilanivira, ii, 4. 
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to those who have a fine intellect, but alas! undone are the 
dull-witted.” It is quite clear from the context that Bhamaha, 
in his usual ironical style,’ criticizes here not a sargabandha 
mahakavya, but detached verses like prahelikas, which come 
under his fifth species, anthaddha hivya? and which are not 
only vydkhyagamya, but sastravat vydkhyagamya. That a 
sargabandha mahakavya cannot but be vyakhydgamya appears 
to be a fact tacitly accepted by Bhamaha from the verse i, 20, 


where he says that a mahahkavya should be 
nilivyakhyeyam pidhimat, 








and not 

avyakhyeyam sampddhimat, 
The butt of his irony, therefore, appears to be not 
oytkhydigamyatva or vydkhyeyatva, but dastravat vyakhya- 
gamyatea or atiwydkhyeyatva. 

But the idea that Bhamaha criticizes Bhatti seems to be 
so strong in Dr. Jacobi's mind that it makes him unhappily 
improve * the reading of one of Bhamaha’s verses, and see in 
it the same irony. In verse i, 56, of Bhamaha the word 
nifantadi appears to him “ sinnlose ", and he is tempted to 
read fitentadi instead. It must be here explained why the 
reading wilantadi is not senseless, but, on the contrary, 
wholly in consonance with the sense and that the reading 
finantadi is quite unwarranted and inadmissible, It must 
be remembered that in verses i, 35, 36, Bhimaha is expressing 
his view, which is neither wholly in favour of Gaudiya nor 
wholly in favour of Vaidarbha. In i, 35, he says :— 

aleikdravad agramyam 
arthyam nydyyam andikulam 
Gaudiyam am sadhiyo ; 
Vaidarbham th nanyathd, 
and it is to illustrate the last line of this verse that he writes 
na nitinladimatrena jayate efiruta girdm, 





1 Cf ibid. fv, 7; vi, 12. 14 
* Thid,, i, 18. 
* 80. der Preuss. Abad., 1928, pp, 663-4, 
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which means “ mere words like nitanta, etc., do not beautify 
the speech". Bhamaha, who writes “ after seeing various 
works of others and after drawing his own inferences ”,! 
has here very aptly chosen the word nifanfa to illustrate the 
tendency of the poets to nse such words to beautify their 
verses, The word 15 rarely used by writers other than poets, 
with whom it appears to be a favourite word. To leave other 
poets aside, Kalidisa alone has used it not less than ten 
times? The word is formed of syllables which suggest ® 
madhurya, and has, moreover, a sense which makes it so easily 
applicable. Bhamaha himself has 1 in n, 5 :— 
Kirn taya cintaya kante 
nifaniett yathoditam. 
On the other hand, the word fiviantadi will be quite out of 
place, as the verbal forms are not supposed to adorn the style. 
Even in the parallel passage of Vamana,* cited by Dr. Jacohi, 
we have :— 
suptiisamskaramdtram yat 
klistavastuqunam bhavet. 
It is not at therefore necessary to emend wnifantads 
into tiwantadi, and to see Bhamaha’s irony directed against 
Bhatti. 

Let us now see how far it is possible for Bhimaha to make 
Bhatti a butt of his ironical remarks. That Bhimaha assigns 
A great importance to grammatically correct forms is quite 
manifest from his sixth pariccheda, where, after meta- 
phorically describing the science of grammar as like an ocean, 
he says :— 

niparayilvd durgddham 
amum wvydkarandrnavim 
sabda-ratnam svayamgamam 
alankartum ayam janah | (3) | 
1 Thid., v, @9, 
* Béhtlingk and Roth, St. Petersberg Dictionary. 
® Karya-prakim, viii, 9. 


* Vimana, tii, 2-15, 
JERAS. OCTOBER 1929, 83 
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He knows that the unintelligent are afraid of learning 
sciences because they are difficult to understand, and himself 
advises the writing of treatises on scientific subjects sweet- 
seasoned with poetry.’ He has also illustrated his method by 
giving some of Panini’s rules in verses 32 to 60 of his sixth 
pariccheda. He has as far as possible followed the order of 
the Astadhydyi, as can be easily seen from the following table : 


Verse Siitra Verse Sitra 
oe ]—-2—67T 52 4—2-—-87 
ot 24-85, 84 t+32 
Ja 2—]—-1T 43 5-1-5 
36 39-15 5-1-10 
an 2—2—16 he ho-o7, 61, 64 
ao 24-17, 23 55 52-37 
42 3—2-107 56 h-2—-O4, 114, 131 
48 32-134, 136, 148, 57 H-2-115, 116 
162, 175 55 7—l-4 
49 o-o-O4, 98, IO] T—2-T6 
Hi) 3—3-107 oo 71-78, 79 
51 4-1-—15 
4-2-2 


Bhatti, on his part, does the same. He also holds grammar 
in high esteem, makes a nice combination of pleasure and 
profit, and tries to illustrate in order the rules of grammar. 
Can there be then any reason whatsoever for Bhimaha to 
criticize Bhatti, whose views seem to be completely in accord 
with those of Ehimaha ? 

On the other hand, there is at least one verse of Bhamaha 
which raises strong doubts in the readers’ minds as to the 
pre-existence of the Bhath-havya, The verse is vi, 62. 

Sdalaturiya-matam elad anukramena 
ko vaksyatitt virato’ ham ale viedrat 
sabdarnavasya yadi kaseid upaiti param 
bhiméambhasas ca jaladher iti vismayo' sau. 
: Thid., ¥, 3. 
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“The thought, ‘who can possibly describe these views of 
Salaturiya in order?‘ makes me desist from this. It will be 
equally wonderful if one goes to the other side of this ocean 
of words or of the ocean itself full of frightful waters.” Does 
this verse not show that a work like the Bhatn-havya could 
not have been in existence when Bhamaha wrote! Does it 
not appear more likely that these lines of Bhamaha may have 
incited Bhatti in the firat place, and Bhaumaka in the second, 
to write poems illustrating the rules of Panini in a regular 
order ? 

But what has Bhatti himself to say about his poem? He 
expresses his opinion in the last verse but three of his work. In 
xxii, 32, he calls the poem “ wonderful owing to ways of 
expression “,~ well-composed ”, and “ leading those to success 
who either speak or have a desire to speak (Sanskrit). In 
verse No. 33 he says: ‘ This composition is like a lamp to 
those who have an eve to the characteristics of words, and is 
like the touch of a hand to those who are without grammar, 
blind.” What he means to say is that those who have already 
mastered the science of grammar will be able to perceive with 
the help of this work many similar forms, but those who do not 
_know grammar will be able to recognize at least the forms 
which actually occur in his poem, just like the blind, who, even 
when they are unable to see other things, at least recognize 
those things which they can feel by their hands, It is thus 
useful for both—those who have studied the science of 
crammar and are speaking Sanskrit; as well as those who 
have not learnt grammar, but have a desire to speak Sanskrit. 

But still Bhatti seems to be conscious of one thing, and 
that is that his poem is not sufficiently lucid. The very fact 
that he calls that part of his work which illustrates the science 
of rhetorics prasanna-kanda, clearly shows the importance 
which he assigns to Incidity or prasdda-guna in a poem. 
It is under this prasanna-kanda that he illustrates Alaiharas, 


1 Bhatt-karya, Colophon to Cantoa x, xii, xiii. 
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Madhurya, Bhamkatva, and Bhaisd-sama Tt was therefore 
quite likely that an objection might be raised against his work, 
as being aprasanna or vyakhyagamya. And it is in anticipation 
of this objection that Bhatti writes the verse No. 34 :— 
vyakhyagamyam idam kivyam 
ufsavah sudhiyam alam 
hata durmedhasas cismin 
vidvat-priyataya mayd. 

“ This poem is explicable by acommentary! It is, however, 
sufficient that it will be a festival for the intelligent, and it is 
because I like the wise, that I have not thought much of the 
dull-witted.” It is not thus a boast, but rather an excuse. 
If a poet is to boast of his poem as being a hard nut to crack, 
he will boast that the learned and not the dull-witted will find 
it diffieult. To puzzle the dull-witted is not a thing to be proud 
of, and this 1s why Bhatti gives ridvatpriyatd as an excuse 
for that. It will, therefore, not be wrong if it is said that the 
verse of Bhimaha, whose conception of a poem is 

dvidvadanganabalapratitartham prasadavat2 
must be the original, and the verse of Bhatti, who also accepts 
that conception, is based on Bhamaha’s words. The word 
alam which signifies a pratigedha (contradiction), and the 
reason widvatpriyatad put forward, makes this position quite 
clear in the minds of the readers, 

Another point of importance in connection with Bhatti 
is his illustration of Alankdras in the tenth canto of his 
poem. So much has been made of this canto by writers on 
the history of Sanskrit literature that a few remarks will not 
be out of place in this connection. The canto is written 
particularly to illustrate the Alankaras, but Bhatti himself 
does not give the names of the Alanhiras, which are after- 
wards indicated by the Jayamangala. But to infer from 
these names that they were the only Alaikaras known to 
Bhatti 1s gomg too far. One or two striking examples must 


1 Bhatti-Eavya, Colophon to Canto xiii. 
= Tbid., ii, 3. 
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be first given in support of my view. In case of Arthalankira 
it ig not easy to declare whether the poet purposely used that 
Alankara or whether it was unconsciously used by the poet 
and was afterwards observed by readers. But with reference 
to Sahdalankara, it can be safely decided whether the poet 
intended or not to use it. Let us take for example the verse 
x, 36— 
akrta dhanedvarasya yudhi yah sametamayo dhanam 
fam akam ito vilokya vibudhaih krtottaméayodhanam 
vibhavamadena nihnutahriya * timdtra sarnpannakar 
vyathayati satpathad adhigaia * thaveha samvpan na kara, 

The Jayamangalé notes this as an example of Arthditara- 
nydsa, but that the verse illustrates a subspecies of Yamaka, 
in which the first line is rhymed with the second and the third 
with the fourth—a subspecies rarely noted and followed by 
Sanskrit rhetoricians and poets—is a fact which, though 
unperceived by the Jayamangala, cannot escape the notice of 
others. Is it to be supposed that this exceptional subspecies 
of Yamaka, which is invariably followed by Marithi and other 
vernacular poets, was unconsciously used by Bhatti? The 
same may be asked concerning the verse ii, 19— 

na tay jalam yan na sucdrupankajam 
na pankajam tad yad alinagsatpadam 

na gatpado ’ sau na juguiija yah kalam 
na guijitam tan na jahdra yon manah. 

It cannot be said that the idea of a chain, in the form of a 
connection between jala, pankaja, satpada, guiijana, and 
manohara, was not present in Bhatti’s mind at the time of 
composing this verse. 

Mallinatha, in his commentary on the Bhatti-kivya, has 
noted therein the following Alanhkiras :— 

1, Attéayokti, vii, 2,71; ix, 62; x, 27, 41, 45; xn, 19. 
2. Ananvaya, x, 68. 
3. Anwprasa, x, 1. 
4. Apahnuti, x, 57. 


10, 
11. 


. *Adranamala, x, 22. 


13. 
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. Arthintaranyasa, ii, 6; vi, 24; x, 36,66; xi, 11; xi, 74; 


xiii, 9. 


; Aksepa, x, 3a. 
. Utprekea, 1, 6; ii, 3, 4, 12, 25, 47; vi, 15; vii, 97, 98, 


106, 107, 108, 109; wil, 15, 35, 39, 49, 50, 67; ix, 25, 
a4, 55, 56, 64; x, 26, d4, 44, 47, 00, 62, 69; x1, 2, 3, 7, 
20, 28; xn, 3, 6. 


. Udatta, v, 27; x, 52, 55. 
- Upamd, l, 4, a, 5 : Hl, ay 4 P ill, 19 rs iv, 16, 44 (malopama) r 


x, 28, 30, 31, 33, 35, 59: ix, 5, 6, 134: xi, 15, 16, 37; 
xii, BA. 


Upameyopamd, x, 64. 
*hhkavali, n, 19, 


*Kavyahaga, v, 42, 43; x, 23, 24, 37, 40, 48, 71; 
xii, 14; xii, 11. 


. Tulyayoguia, x, 54, 56. 

. *Drstanta, x, 72; xii, 82. 

. Nidaréand, viii, 82,92; xu, 77; xiii, 43; xvi, 16, 17, 18. 
. Parikara, xii, 49; xiv, 38. 

‘9. *Pratipa, x, 46. 

. Préyas, x, 73. 

. *Bhrantimat, i, 9; x, 49; xi, 42. 

. Yathdsankhya, i, 5; ix, 120; x, 43; xi, 1; xii, 5; 


xv, 92. 


. Yamaka, viii, 152; x, 2 to 21, 56; xxi, 21, 


Ripaka, i, 28; vi, 104; viii, 51; ix, 8; x, 25, 29: 
xi, 26. 


25. Virodhibhasa, i, 1,16; x, 58,63; xi, 24. 


— oo 


. Visesokti, ii, 7. 

. *Fisama, x, 31. 

. Vyatireka, v, 65; x, 39. 
. Slega, x, 55. 

t * Samu, 1, Do; ms 61. 

. Samasokti, xi, 14. 
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. *Samuccaya, 1,2; m, 22; v,1; xu, 81; xvu, L 
Sasandeha, i, 18, 41; x, 67; x, 10. 

*Sahokti, x, 32, 65. 

Samsrsti, i, 3; x, 70; =1,36; xii, 10; xx, 37. 
*Svabhavokt, ii, 15, 16, 17; x, 42, 50, 51. 

The list is by no means exhaustive, and it will be hard to 
think, in presence of these examples, that all the Alaikaras 
in the above list marked with an asterisk and not mentioned 
by the Jayamaigalé were unknown to and unconsciously 
employed by Bhatti. 

Tt must be well borne in mind that Bhatti was no theorist. 
He writes his poem to illustrate the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric. Nowhere does he say that he follows a particular 
work or illustrates according to a particular order. He is 
thus quite free to base his illustrations on more than one work 
and to make changes, add, or omit where he thinks necessary. 
The names given to the sargas or kandas simply follow the 
well-known Sanskrit maxim, “ pridhdnyena vyapadesa 
bhavanti,’ and indicate principally the topics illustrated. 
But it will be far from right to infer therefrom that each verse 
of the tenth canto must illustrate an Alanikara, and that no 
Alatikara not illustrated therein was known to him. Even the 
tradition naming the Alaikiras in canto x points no Alankdra 
in the last verse, whereas we do find in other cantos some 
Alaikaras unmentioned in this canto. It would have been 
surely a different case if Bhatti himself had indicated the 
names of the Alaikaras, But there is no proof that he gives 
the names, and the above discussion will show that he does 
not follow rigorously any work either in the order or the 
number of Alankaras, 

Let us now closely examine the commentary Jayamangala, 
which indicates the names of these Alaikaras. From the 
commentator’s way of giving the name of the Alankira 
ending with ii, like a prafika, it can be safely said that the 
commentator does not himself name the Alaakdras, but is 
commenting on the words as given in the manuscript before 


pine eet: 
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him. But, when we look to the details furnished by him in 
explanation of those words, we can clearly see that he follows 
no author but Bhamaha, In thirty cases out of thirty-eight 
Alaikéras he quotes Bhimaha’s definitions in verses, In 
ease of Dipaka, instead of quoting Bhimaha’s line 

amtint kurvate ' nvartham 

asyikhydm arthadipandt 1 

the Jayamatgald simply says : vdkyartha - prakiéanad 
dipakam ucyate; whereas in the cases of Varitd, Preyas, 
Urjasvin, Samahita, Udara (Udatia), Hetu, and Niguna he 
gives a short explanation for each. Coming to subspecies 
of the Alavikaras, we also find that the Jayamajgald gives 
similar explanatory notes on the names of the Alaakédras, 
the only new quotation given by him being in the case of 
Cakravala-yamaka *? as 


padindm avasane tu 
vikye syat tulyavarnata | 
pratipadam bhaved yatra 
cakravdlam tad weyate | 
In two cases more he gives the opinion of others, once as 
yamakesu Rriyapadasya abhidheyatvam na dugyati 
and then once as 
tal eva anyaih khandaripakam iti weyate.4 

In all other cases the Jayamangald has nothing to say but what 
Bhamaha says in his work. We shall thus be not far from right 
if we say that the commentator knows particularly Bhamaha, 
and tries to conciliate the names of the Alaikaras recorded in 
the manuscript before him with the definitions of Bhamaha. 
- How far he has succeeded in doing so need not be said. But, 
to be fair to him, it must be admitted that he has tried his 
best to explain the names indicated in his text. 

1 Thid., ii, 26. 

* Joyomangald, on x, 6. 

* Jayemangeli on x, 19, 

‘ Jayamatigald on x, 27. 
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But can the names in the text before the Jayamangala 
be supported ? We see that in case of Dipaka in verses 22 to 
24 the commentator has not been successful. The three sub- 
species of Dipaka are explained by him as based on the 
position of the verb: Kriyapadasya ddau ériyamdanatvat, 
ante nirdiglatvat, and madhye nirdistatvat, which is not clear 
at all. Verses Nos. 32 and 65 are exactly similar and cannot 
be examples of two different Alankdras. One is unable to 
understand how he illustrates Varff@é in verse 45 and 
paryayokti in verse 49. He takes the name Udara to mean 
Udatta, and says that Nipwnam in verse 73 is also to be 
counted under Uditta, I see, therefore, no reason to support 
the names accepted by the Jayamaagala in this canto. That 
the text before the Jayamaygald was not free from corruption 
is plain from the reading of the second line of the last verse :-— 

Sridharasiinu-narendra-palitayam, 
which has been explained by the Jayamangald as :-— 
Sridharasiinund Narendra-ndmna nppena péalitayam 
raksitayam, 
where the correct reading appears to be 
Sridharasena-narendra-paluayam. 
It seems, therefore, quite reasonable to think (1) that Bhatti 
himself followed no one author rigorously to illustrate the 
Alankiras, (2) that the names indicated in the manuscript 
before the Jayamaigalad might have been written by someone 
who tried to find out the Alaihiras illustrated by Bhatti. 

But even if the commentary of Jayamangald is set aside, 
the parallelism between Bhimaha and Bhatti is no doubt 
very remarkable. In addition to the resemblance noted 
between Bhimaha, ii, 20, and Bhatti, xxii, 34, the following 
may be pointed out. In Bhimaha, ii, T0, one reads :— 

svavikramakrantabhuvas 
cifrat yan na tavoddhatih | 

ko va setur alarh sindhor 
vikdra-karanam prati || 
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Compare with this Bhatti, x, 37 :-— 
rddiiman riksaso midhas 
citram na asau yad wdilhatah | 
ko vd hetur anaryanam 7 
dharmye vartmani vartitum || 
The gato * stam arko of Bhimaha, ii, 87, may be compared 
with gato * stam induh of Bhatti, xi, 3. Single words having 
some grammatical peculiarities are naturally common to 
both and need not be pointed out.’ But the following cannot 
be disregarded. In Bhamaha, ii, 31, we read :-— 


yatheva sabdau sddrsyam 
ahatur vyatirekinoh | 
durvakandam iva syamam 
lanvi sydma lata yathd || 
Bhatti makes Sirpanakha describe the beauty of Sita to 
Ravana in the following words :-— 
yond urndarnika tasya 
dayild hamsagdimint | 
dirvakdndam iva syamd 
nyagrodha-parimandala || (v, 18) 
Jayamangala simply explains :-— 
dirvakindam iva syima, dirvistambam, tad iva syama. 
But Mallinatha and other commentators really find it 
difficult to explain. Mallinitha says: Dérvd-kandam iva 
jyama | Btae ca purdndntare drastavyam kalpabhedena wa 
anyatha Ramayana-virodhat. In Ramiyana, i, 62, 8, we find 
the words éyama padmadaleksand, Will it be, therefore, far 
from the truth that the word in the Ramayana, on which 
deg is based the poem of Bhatti, with the stock example 
of Upami quoted by Bhamaha, may have given Bhatti’s 
phrase -— 
Dirvitkdndam iva syama ? 


1 The common particular works like aramyaini, jagard, piadiiira, ete., 
may be, however, noted. 
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It may be thua seen that the internal evidence melines 
more to the suppositions that Bhimaha existed before Bhatti, 
that the remark of Bhimaha in vi, 62, may have incited 
Bhatti to write his poem, and that this explains better the 
parallelism between Bhimaha and Bhatti. The only pomt 
to be considered further is the relation between Bhimaha 
and Dharmakirti. The publication of Dinnaga’s Nydaya- 
pravesa helps us better now to decide the question. 

Bhamaha commences his treatment of logic in v, 5, which 
runs thus :— 

sattvad alrthajh pramanabhyaim 
pratyaksam anuma ca te 
aid hiranasdmanya- 


visayatvam tayoh Kila, 


The reading sattvddayah has been emended on comparison 
with the beginning of the Nydyathasya— 

praminam aniarena na arthapratipaltih. 

Bhamaha clearly mentions here two pramdnas, in opposition 
to the ancient school of logic, and thus shows his preference 
for the Buddhist school of logic, which rejects the other two 
pramdnas, Upamdna and Sabda, He apparently follows here 
Dinniga’s Nydya-praveda, siitra 53, It must be noted here 
that Dharmakirti, in his Nydaya-bindw does not consider 
Pratyaksa and Anuméana as praminas, but as samyagjidnas.* 
The second line may be compared with the sitras :— 

(12) Tasya (pratyaksasya) visayah svalaksanam. 
(16) Anyat sdmanya-laksanam, 
(17) So’ numdnasya visayah. 
And the fika on the (12) :— 
Svam asidh@ranam lakganam tattvam svalaksanam | 
rastuno hy asddhdranam ca tattvam asti samdinyam ca. 


1 Gsikvad Oriental Series, No, xxxix (Tibetan text). 
© Nyiqo-biadu, allitras i, 2, 3. 
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But even here Dharmakirti owes his siitra 12 ta the Nydya- 
provesa, siitra 59 :— 
- Ta. gi. mtshan . iid . kyi . yul . Rid . las... 

In verse vy, 6, Bhimaha states two definitions, the first of 
which is found in the Nyaya-pravesa, siitra i4, and the second 
is mentioned as that of Vasubandhu by Viicaspati Misra. 
Dharmakirti improves this definition of Ditinaga by adding the 
adjective abhrantam to it, while his definition of kalpand 
in Niiya-bindu, siitra v, is worded quite differently from that 
of Ditnaga, which latter seems to be quoted by Bhamaha. 
Verses 7 to 10 simply comment on these two definitions of 
Pratyaksa, and verse 11 gives us again two definitions of 
Anumana, 

The second of these, viz. tadvido ndntartyarthadarsanam, 
is supposed to be that of Ditnaga by Vacaspati Misra. 
Dr. Jacobi supposes the first definition, Trirtpal lingato 
jllanam anumiinam, to be based on that of Dharmakirti, viz. - 

Tatra trirupal lingad  yad anumeye giqnam, tad 
anuminam, Nydya-bindu, ti, 3. 

But Dr, Jacobi appears here to have overlooked the 
difference made by Dharmakirti between Svdrthdnumana 
and Pardthanwména. After the siitras 

Anuminam dvidha, ii, 1, 

Svirtham Parartham ca, ii, 2, 
Dharmakirti gives the above definition, which, as explained 
by the Nydya-bindu-tika, is not the definition of the general 
anumdna, but that of the particular stdrthdnumdna, This 
fact is quite clear from the definition of Pararthinumana 
given in the Nydya-bindu as Trivtipa-lingakhyinam pararih- 
anumanam, ii, 1. Bhimaha’s definition should not be supposed 


1 Nydyo-Vartibo-ddtparye-fiba (Vitianagaram Sk. Series, Benarea), 
f- B®. 
® Niniya- Vartibe-tatparya-tthi (Vizianagaram &k. Series, Henares), 


p- E27. 
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to be based therefore on that of Dharmakirti; it appears to 
be rather based on that of Dinnaga in the Nydya-pravega. 

do. jes . au. dpag . pa . mi. riags . las . don . 

nithon . bake, and 

56. rtags . ni. tshul . gswm . . 
And the second line of verse v, 11, need not, therefore, be 
read as... cd’ pare viduh, but should be kept as it is— 

.. cd" param viduh, meaning that this is the second definition 

of anumdna according to some. 

Verses v, 12 to 20, treat of Paksa, Pratijid, and Pratijiia- 
dosas. Ani here we are faced with a still greater difference 
between the views of Bhamaha and Dharmakirti. The 
definition of paksa ' is based on the Nydya-pravega, afitra 3 -— 





_ + Phyogs . ni . rab . tu . grags . pahi . chos . 
rab . tu . grage dake Aisear par . gyis . rey 
par.du.byas.pa.. 
while the definition of ates given by Dharmakirti is quite 
different, as mentioned in Nydya-bindu, ii, 40, 
Svaripenaiva svayam isto’ nirakrtah paksa iti. 
This definition is clearly erudite, and Dharmakirti himself 
has to write sixteen sitras to explain it. As to Paksabhasas, 
Ditndga * gives nine varieties of them, Bhimaha mentions only 
six, while Dharmakirti gives importance only to four. The 
examples given by Bhamaha also appear to be suggested by 
the Nyiya-pravesa. For example, instead of saying: méata 
me vandhyd, Bhimaha says: yetir mama pitd,’ and then, to 
avoid the different possibilities of the father’s being an ascetic, 
goes on adding adjectives: balya! and siinur yasya aham 
and aurasch. Instead of uci dirah-kapilam of the Nydye- 
provesa,® Bhamaha has gucis tanuh. 
Verse 21 defines hetu. When compared with the sitras 
of Dharmakirti, Nydya-bindu, ii, 5, 6, 7, we can clearly see 


t Thid., v, 12. 

2 Nydyo-praveda, siitra 6, 

2 Niaxiga-findw, sittrm in, 35. 
* Thid., v, 14. 
+ Nydya-praveda, siitra 14. 
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that Bhamaha’s definition lacks the words showing certainty, 
viz. eva, eva, and eva wiscitam, and thus appears to be more in 
consonance with the Sanskrit reading of the Nyaya-pravesa, 
siitra 4, supposed to be the original by Vidhudekhara Bhatta- 
carya.' Bhamaha thus seems to have written his definition 
before the improvement was made in the definition of the 
Nydya-pravesa, either by Dharmakirti or by other con- 
temporary scholars with whom Hiuen-tsang may have studied. 
Verses 26, 27 describe dystanéa, Its two-fold character, 
given in verse 27, clearly appears to be based on the 
Nydya-pravesa, siitra 7. It is to be noted in this connection 
that Dharmakirti does not consider drgianta as a separate 
sidhandvayava. In Nydya-bindu, iii, 122, he says :— 
Trirtipo hetur uktah | Tavataivirtheprafitir iti na prthag 
drstanto ndma sddhandvayavah kadeit | Tena ndsya 
laksanam prthag ucyate gatarthatvat | 
Lastly come Disana and diisanabhdsas. Bhimaha defines 
diiganal[m) nytinatadyudktih,® and Dr. Jacobi supposes this 
definition to be derived from Dharmakirti’s Nydya-bindu, 
siitra mi, 138 :— 


Disanani nytinatadyuktih, 

But a little consideration will show that this is not the case. 
We cannot suppose that Dharmakirti framed this definition, 
for nowhere in lis Nydya-bindu has he said Nytinati, ete. 
Even after reading the explanatory sitra iii, 139, ye 
piream nyiinaladayah sddhanadosd uktah tesim wdbhavanam 
dizanam | tena parestarthasiddhi-pratibandhat, we cannot 
understand what is nyiinatwidi and why sadhanadogas are so 
called. Dharmottara, in his commentary on siitra ii, 57, 

Trayandm riipdnim nyinata nima siidhanadagah, 
and on siitra m, 139, says :— 
nytinatadayo' siddhaviruddhanaikantikah, 


1 Nydya-proveda, Guikvad Oriental Series, No. XXKIX, p. xx, Intro. 
® Thid., v, 28. 
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but even he has not tried to explain the word adi. It is there- 
fore quite evident that the term nyiinalddyukti was quite 
current in the time of Dharmakirti, and that, just as in some 
other cases, the original is to be found somewhere else. The 
word nytinatokti, ma. tshan . ba. iid . brjod . pa, is found 
in the Nyiya-pravesa, siitra 64, where it is followed by other 
four uktis: paksadogokti, asiddhahetukokti, anekantahetu- 
kokti, and viruddhahetukokti, and the word nyiinatadyukts 
unmistakably refers to these diiganes, beginning with 
nylinatoktt. 

There remain now only the words jatayo disanabhasas,) 
which correspond to those of Dharmakirti in siitra ii, 140, 
diigandbhists tu jalayah, But when one notices so many 
differences between the opinions of Bhimaha and Dharmakirti, 
one cannot admit that Bhamaha has taken this definition 
from the Nydya-bindu. Both the words jafi and disandbhisa 
existed long before Dharmakirti and the mere fact of equating 
them does not prove the one’s borrowing from the other. 
Then again it may be pointed out that Bhamaha makes no 
mention of jatyuttaras as Dharmakirti does, but the last 
portion ® of his treatment of logic refers to the twenty-four 
jatis, mentioned in Nydya-siitras, vy, 1. 

The internal evidence shown above makes it difficult to 
believe that Bhiamaha wrote after Bhatti and Dharmakirti. 
It rather makes one conelude that he must have lived before 
Bhatti and in a period between Dinniga and the visit of 
Hinen Tsang. I need not add that the suggestion as to the 
word guru in qurubhih kim vivadena,* referring to Prabhakara, 
is not at all convincing. 

1 Thid., v, 29. 


§ Thid., v, 29. 
2 Thid., iv, T. 
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On the phonetic value of the Tibetan characters 
sand % and the equivalent characters in 
the hPhags.pa alphabet 
Br G. L. M. CLAUSON axp 8. YOSHITAEKE 
i is one of the curses of Central Asiatic linguistic research 
that no language of this meeting-place of nations can be 
studied without reference to the history of its neighbours and 
predecessors, which often belong to entirely different linguistic 
families. It is therefore only persons of singular erudition, 
or, like ourselves, of that hardihood which is bred of Ignorance, 
who venture to dogmatize on any really difficult question of 
Central Asiatic phonetics or lexicography. 

In the course of the study of the history of the Mongol 
language, on which we are at present engaged, we were recently 
confronted by the problem of the exact phonetic value of that 
character of the hPhags.pa alphabet which corresponds to 
the Tibetan 4, and this in its turn raised the problem of the 
phonetic value of . As the problem in isolation seemed 
practically insoluble, we felt compelled to sally out into the 
unfamiliar fields of Tibetan and Chinese phonetics. To the 
experts in those subjects we hasten to express our apologies 
for any mistakes which we may unwittingly have committed, 
in self-defence that we would never have trespassed 
if we had not been compelled to. 

The evidence which is marshalled and discussed in this 
paper falls into four classes :-— 

(1) The prehistory of the Tibetan character 2. 

(2) The purely Tibetan evidence, especially the statements 
of the native grammarians and the modern practice. 

(3) The early (? eighth to tenth centuries «..) transcriptions 
in Tibetan characters of Chinese Buddhist religious texts of 
which three specimens have been published in recent years 
by one of ourselves in collaboration with Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

(4) The hPhags.pa texts in the Mongol and Chinese 
languages. 


JRAS. OCTOBER 1929, S4 
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(1) THe PREHISTORY oF © 

The earlier European students of Tibetan recognized the 
derivation of the Tibetan alphabet from an Indian prototype 
and produced various theories more or less correct regarding 
its history and evolution, but as far as we are aware it was 
reserved to Dr. A. H. Francke and the late Dr. A. F. R. 
Hoernle to tell the whole story and to clear up the doubtful 
points. Dr. Francke’s work is contained in his article “ The 
Tibetan Alphabet" in vol, xi, p. 266 ff., of Epigraphia 
Indica; Dr. Hoernle’s in his Introduction to the Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, 
published under his editorship in 1916 by the Oxford 
University Press. 

These two scholars are not in agreement on some points 
and on these we accept the conclusions of Dr. Hoernle, who 
had the advantage of following Dr. Francke and having access 
to some evidence not available to his predecessor. 

For the purposes of our present inquiry the salient points 
are the following. The Tibetan alphabet was invented by 
the great Tibetan scholar Thonmi Sambhota on the basis 
of that Central Asiatic derivative of the Indian Gupta 
alphabet, which was used in the Khotan district in the sixth 
and seventh centuries a.p. to write the local contemporary 
Iranian dialect which is known inter alia nomina as 
“Khotanese” in English scientific works and as 
* Nordarisch ” in German. 

The Khotanese alphabet, whether under the influence of 
the descendants (especially Soghdian) of the Aramaic alphabet 
which were current in Central Asia before the arrival of the 
Indian scripts, or for genuine phonetic reasons, or perhaps 
even simply for the sake of simplicity, had dropped the old 
Indian characters for initial 7, u, e, o and wrote those vowela 
with the initial character for a supplemented by the attach- 
ment of the vowel signs which were used to indicate the 
attachment of such vowels to an initial or medial consonant, 

‘ Thonmi Sambhota accepted this principle for the alphabet 
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invented by him, and the character for a ® is one of the 
twenty-four characters taken direct from the Khotanese 
alphabet. 

To these twenty-four characters, which were common to 
the Khotanese and Indian alphabets, Thonmi Sambhota 
added six new characters to represent sounds not hitherto 
written. Three of these, fs, tsh, dz, are derived direct from the 
characters ¢, ch, 7 by the addition of a diacritic mark, and 
there can be no doubt regarding their phonetic value. Z, 
a reversed J, is as easily explicable and its value is certain. 
4 13 less easily explicable since it was created by adding a 
diacritical mark to the dental nasal n, but its value (the 
sound of the French 7 in jour and jardin) is quite certain. 

There remains 8, Hoernle is no doubt right in suggesting 
that the form of this character is derived from the curved line 
which was probably first used in the Khotanese alphabet 
to represent 4, and was subsequently attached alzo to 
characters bearing other vowel signs to indicate a lengthening 
of the vowel. 

To sum up its early history, < was invented by Thonmi 
Sambhota to represent a sound which did not exist, or, at 
any rate, was not represented graphically, in the Indian 
languages or Khotanese, and which was sufficiently weak and 
indistinctive in nature to justify its representation by an 
adapted long vowel sign. At the same time the sound was of 
such a nature that it could not correctly, or at any rate 
conveniently, be represented by the existing character ™, 
possibly, of course, because the latter character had been 
given a value which was not necessarily absolutely identical 
with the value which it had possessed in Khotanese and the 
Indian dialects. 


(2) Toe Tisetan EviIpENce 


In considering this aspect of the question we cannot do 
better than consult the mnemonic verses (4lokas) in which 
Thonmi Sambhota himself laid down the rules of spelling and 
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grammar and their commentaries, more particularly since 
these have recently been edited and translated with copious 
notes by that distinguished Tibetan scholar M. Jacques 
Bacot. (“Une Grammaire Tibétaine du Tibétain Classique— 
Les Slokas Grammaticaux de Thonmi Sambhota avec leurs 
Commentaires.” Traduits du Tibétain et annotés par Jacques 
Bacot, Ministére de I’Instruction et des Beaux Arts. Annales 
du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d'Etudes, tome xxxvii, 
Paris, Geuthner, 1928.) 

Before considering this evidence, however, it is necessary 
to mention one value of the character, which is the most 
primitive but yet is not used in writing pure Tibetan words 
and is therefore not mentioned in the Slokas. Tibetan contains 
no long vowels, and no provision, therefore, is made for their 
representation. In writing Sanskrit and other Indian words 
containing long vowels, however, & is used as a subseript 
letter in its original function, that ia to indicate the presence 
of a long vowel. Thus, while a, i, u, etc,, are written ©, 4, w, 
a, 1, @, ete., are 4, ee 4, and so on. 

Coming now to Tibetan itself, it is first necessary to recall 
the fact that Tibetan is a monosyllabic language, that the 
centre of each monosyllable is the radical, and that (leaving 
out the question of superscript and subscript letters as 
irrelevant to the present discussion) that radical may be 
preceded by one of five prefixes, and must, at any rate 
theoretically, be followed by one, or sometimes two, of ten 
suffixes. © may fulfil each of these three functions, ie. it 
may be a radical, a prefix, or a suffix. The suffix is an 
important feature of the language, since the form of the post- 
positions which indicate the cases of nouns and other shades 
of meaning in many cases depends on the identity of the 
suffix of the monosyllable to which they are attached. 

As there is reason to believe that the exact phonetic value 
of & varies to some extent according as it is used as a radical, 
prefix, or suffix, it is necessary to consider the three cases 
separately. 
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Asa preliminary to this consideration we must quote what 
the commentary on the Slokas has to say on the subject of 
pronunciation, using M. Bacot’s translation (pp. 47-8) :— 

“Si on applique aux lettres simples les trois élements de 
la phonation, localization, articulation et effort, nous aurons : 

“1. (Localization.) K, kh, g, a, 4, b, and @ viennent 
de la gorge 


i, @ viennent du palais... . 
#. 3 viennent des levres . . 


“2. (Articulation.) Les gutturales et les labiales sont 
articulées par leur propre organe émetteur. ‘Les palatales 
sont articulées par le milieu de la langue. 


“oO. (Intensité.) Quant a l'effort, de l'effort externe ou 
interne (expiration et inspiration), l’expiration, qui ressemble 
& la propulsion d’un sons au dehors, est le plus mtense. 

“C'est pourquoi [various letters including] & ... % et 
les quatres voyelles, demandant un effort de propulsion au 
dehors, sont appelées sonores. 

“(Various other letters] ne demandant pas une propulsion 
an. Gehor, sont appelées sourdes. 

gers m et les quatre voyelles, demandant un grand 
souffle, sont appelées trés rivantes. En dehors de ces lettres-ci, 
toutes les autres lettres sont peu vivantes. 


“Les inspirées devant étre prononcées aprés que le goster 
s'est ouvert, & l'exception de ®, sont appelées frés vivantes a 
gosier ouvert. Quant 4 ©, qui se prononce avec le gosier 
fermé, il est dit fermé. 


“ Un phonéme préfixé par g est émis du palais. Un phoneme 
préfixé par d est émis avec un amollissement de la pomte de 
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la langue. Un phonéme préfixé par 6 ou m est prononcé 
avec occlusion des lévres et principalement par le nez. Un 
phonéme préfixé par & est émis du fond de la gorge.” 

It will be observed that nothing is said about suffixes here, 
On this subject the following passage (Bacot, pp. 44-5), of which 
the first sentence is part of a #loka, while the remainder is 
commentary, is in point :— 

~.. +. 8ans T’adjonction de I'un des dix suffixes il sera 
impossible de mettre (un) mot en relation avec les autres mots. 


“ Exemples pour illustrer la pensée exprimée par le maitre 

dans la régle ci-dessus : 
adis ; det; bde®; kat.da; Khaz.baam.ro: fat 

" Bien que dans ces exemples les lettres simples ne puissent 
Pals he pas tre suivies de suffixes, les Lotsavas, qui vinrent 
apres (Thonmi Sambhota) et traduisirent la Parole et les 
Commentaires, supprimérent la plupart des lettres qui 
auraient été trop nombreuses. (Note, La suppression du 
suffixe eut lieu longtemps aprés Thonmi Sambhota, vers 
le Xe. siécle. Les manuscrits de Touen-houang l’ont encore 
le plus souvent, On y rencontre des formes telles que bka®s ; 
boas.) Bien que, sauf quelques % exceptés par nécessité 
comme dans dga%; oda (Le. to distinguish these words 
dag; Sad), les & ne figurent plus aujourd'hui comme 
suffixes par abréviation pour économiser la place; conformé- 
ment & ce qui & été expliqué plus haut de la détermination 
pars le sens, des cas et des particules .. .. sang un suffixe 
queleonque on ne peut chercher & employer aucun mot. 
(Note: Ou * (Le maitre) n'a pas voulu qu'on employdl aucun 
mot’. Il serait important de pouvoir déterminer le sena exact 
de Aded. 5'il s’applique au maitre comme an éloka, cela 
voudrait dire que le réle flexionnel des suffixes serait 
artificiel,)" 

So far as the use of 4 as a radical is concerned, the meaning 
of the passages quoted above is pretty clear. The com- 
mentator clearly regards a as a sign indicating a amooth 
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yocalic ingress, that is as implying that the vowel attached to 
it is to be pronounced without the slight initial movement in 
the throat which is known asa glottal stop, while & represents 
the glottal stop, an audible opening of the throat (Thonmi 
Sambhota’s “gosier fermé”), similar presumably to that 
represented by the Arabic | (hamza). 

We refrain from discussing here whether this glottal stop 
existed, and was represented by the ancestor of =, in the 
Indian dialects and Khotanese, partly because we do not feel 
competent to do so and partly because such a discussion would 
not be strictly relevant to our subject. 

It is also pretty clear that in the commentator’s view, the 
role of & as a suffix, whether a final suffix, as in has, or a 
penultimate suffix, as in bam, was conventional rather than 
phonetic, ic. that it had no phonetic value but was merely 
intended to indicate the position of the vowel in the mono- 
syllable and, where final, to call attention to the fact that the 
syllable was an open one and therefore required the attach- 
ment of those postpositions appropriate to monosyllables of 
this form. 

The meaning of the description of the phonetic value of 5 
as a prefix is less clear, but the best explanation seems to 
be that monosyllables carrying this prefix are to be pronounced 
as if preceded by a very short vowel, like the Hebrew sh*va, 
presumably, since = and not ™ is employed, without glottal 
stop, Le, da is to be pronounced *da, and so on, 

The description, since it specifically mentions nasalization 
in the ease of prefixed 6 and m, must be taken to exclude 
any such element in the case of &. At the same time, im 
practice, it will be found very difficult to pronounce this 
sound without some of the breath escaping through the nose 
and giving a nasal element to it, particularly if the mono- 
syllable in which it occurs is in the middle, and not at the 
beginning of the sentence, and if care is taken to avoid 
introducing the glottal stop. This fact will be found of 
significance later. 
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account complete, it should be added that a 
may be attached as a prefix only to the following radicals : 
Kh, g, ch, j, th, d, ph, b, tsh, dz (whether in their simple form 
or, Where permissible, when compounded with subscript 
letters, e.g. ky, khr, ete.), but to no others. 

So much for the grammatical theories of the early Tibetan 
grammarians themselves. For modern practice we have 
consulted H. A. Jischke’s Tibetan Grammar (London, 
Triibner and Co., 1883) and (. A. Bell's Manual of Colloquial 
Tibetan (Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1905). 

These bear out what has been stated above. According to 
Jiischke (section 4), the distinction between ® and & as 
radicals, while it has disappeared in Western Tibet, is still 
strictly preserved in Eastern Tibet, so much so that in the 
case of 4 and § the effort to avoid the glottal stop produces 
a sound which resembles wo or wu, as the case may be. This 
information is repeated by Bell. 

Jaschke says nothing of 5 as a suffix. Bell (section 5) 
says “% [as a suffix] is not itself pronounced but lengthens 
the sound of the vowel preceding it. No vowel except the 
indirect a precedes it, e.2. aah = nam. cha”. 

According to both Jiaschke (section 8) and Bell (sections 22 
and 26) prefixed © is normally not pronounced, but in some 
cases has a nasal value, particularly in compound expressions 
of which the first member ends in an open vowel, e.g. 
dge.sdun, often pronounced gen-dun. In some cases, too, 
prefixed & apparently alters the tone of the word. 

To sum up the Tibetan evidence, therefore, the primary 
phonetic value of & as a radical is the smooth vocalic ingress, 
as opposed to @ which represents the glottal stop or hamza. 
As a suffix it is a mere conventional scription with a 
reminiscence of its original function (also preserved when it is 
uged in non-Tibetan words as a subscript) of lenethening 
the vowel, Asa prefix it was originally probably a very short 
vowel, which has since disappeared, and in some cases it has 
a slight nasal value, This evidence seems to justify the usual 
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British system of transliterating % as A, i.e. a silent A like the A 
im the French word Aewre, and © as ‘, the usual sign for 
hamea, as against the continental system of using ‘ for % 
and leaving @ untransliterated. 


(3) Tue Stvo-Treetan Evinvence 

The texts which we have consulted in this part of our paper 
are the two texts of Chinese Buddhist works in Tibetan 
transcription published by Thomas and Clauson (“ A Chinese 
Buddhist Text in Tibetan Writing,” JRAS., 1926, p. 508 ff. ; 
“A Second Chinese Buddhist Text in Tibetan Characters,” 
JRAS., 1927, p. 281 ff.) and the Chmese Buddhist text 
with interlinear Tibetan transcription published by Thomas, 
Miyamoto, and Clauson (‘ A Chinese Mahayana Catechism in 
Tibetan and Chinese Characters,” JRAS., 1929, p. 37 #f.). 
These texts were discovered at Tunhuang by Sir Aurel Stein 
and date presumably from about the eighth to tenth centuries, 
The second of them contains forms which seem to indicate that 
it is somewhat earher than the other two. 

As these texts date from so early a period they should 
contain valuable evidence regarding both Tibetan and Chinese 
phonetics, if used with proper discretion. Unfortunately, 
the value of this evidence is to some extent impaired by the 
fact that the Tibetan transcription is by no means systematic 
or scientific and in some cases frankly careless, This 1s very 
much to be regretted. 

The rules of Tibetan orthography do not, of course, apply 
to these transcriptions. % is the only letter employed as a 
prefix, and as such is prefixed to several letters to which it 
could not grammatically be prefixed in Tibetan. It is also 
used as a radical, but hardly ever as a suffix. It is, however, 
used comparatively frequently as the character bearimg the 
second yowel of a diphthong (a usage also occurring in certain 
circumstances in Tibetan). @ is used freely as a radical, but 
as in Tibetan is never used internally in diphthongs. 

In considering the question of Chinese phonetics we are 


7 
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now fortunate In being able to consult the works of 
Professor Bernhard Karlgren. This scholar has pointed out 
in the Introduction (p. 20) to his Analytic Dictionary of Chinese 
(Paris, Geuthner, 1923) that in Ancient Chinese, ie, the 
language of the sixth century a.p., precisely the same 
distinction as in Tibetan existed between the smooth 
vocalic ingress known to the Chinese themselves as 4% i 
and the glottal stop known to the Chinese as $$ jing, indicated 
by Karlgren by means of a raised dot placed before the vowel. 

These two series are distinguished carefully by Karlgren in 
his Analytic Dictionary, and it is exceedingly interesting 
find that in the overwhelming majority of cases the distinction 
between the use of @ and @ corresponds to Karlgren’s con- 
clusions regarding the phonetic value of the Chinese sign. 

In the following tables the first column contains the Chinese 
character, the second the number of its group in Karlgren’s 
Dretionary, the third the transcription of the character in the 
texts under review, the fourth the text (numbered I, II, or 
Ill aa the case may be) or texts In which it occurs, and the 
fifth Karlgren’s “* Ancient Chinese " phonetic value. 





Table I. Cases in which represents a Glottal Stop in Ancient 


Chinese. 
[inf 414 ‘a, ‘an I “ii 
‘a, ‘an, ‘ar Il 
m= 209° ‘ag I, Ill “dik 
h’aq (sie 1) I 
Bg 3 'e, ‘thi I di 
—= Wb Se LU,m ‘sa 
a 203 L, 0, U1 “i 
He 1328, 1,0,0I = «sa, -wo 
fe 185 ‘i Ul ei 
fa 203 “tg I ‘jak 
fr 1ST "thu Ill “ak 
= 27 im rH “iam 
ies 274 im III “sam 
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1 eee 
We = 287 
7% OBIT 
i ©1816 
1310 
“i © (1316) 


“un 
"amt 
fi 
“om 
"ae 

i | 


un 
Auen (sic |) 


II, ill 
I, 
Iii 
Til 
Ii 
Ill 
Ill 


‘gong 
“He 
a 
Wei 


Total seventeen cases, of which one belongs also to 
Table IV ("wn/Aun). 


Table Il, Cases in which & represents a Smooth Vocahe 


aa 568 

% 1132 
(? for #@) 

Z 249 

AI 

th = -253 

Bl 


ay 
“en 


thu 
‘thu, ‘elu 
‘lve 


“in 


Ingress in Ancient 


Chinese. 
Ill 
II 


Il 

I, I, 1 
Ill 

Ill 


yet" 


jiu 
Jt 
17U 
ian 


Total six cases, of which one is uncertain ('en). It is perhaps 
significant that four others come from III, which is one of the 
later texts. There is also the possibility in these cases of a 
confusion between the very similar characters © ° and & y, 


Table IIT. Cases in which % represents a Smooth Vocalie 
Ingress in Ancient Chinese. 


yo (182 
i 861308 
iz 1308 
& 1313 
1309 
= 291 


Total six 
transcriptions. 


f 
(ye, yr 
hu 


fu 
hu 
hu 
| dun 
| (Aa, den 


cases, 


of which 


Til 
I, I) 
I 


If 
I, Uf, Ul 


two have 


t 


gen 
yen 
yet 
yen 
jyuan 


alternative 
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Table IV, Case in which & represents a Glottal Stop in Ancient 


i-% hun cf. ’un in Table T, 
The form jay. 137, hon, TL, xiang is totally irregular and 


possibly an error of transcription. Cases in which fA is used 
medially to carry the second vowel of a diphthong are 
frequent. Examples are :— 


BA 1181s cihu ll t' sian 
a |deha I d'éi 
me we |de II, I 


The only examples which we have found in these texts of 
A as a suffix are such alternative readings as hah for ha {pf, 
and Agih for gi, hgi #g, and the reading Adak for HH. 

As stated above, A is the only character which is used as a 
prefix in these texts, and as such it is exceedin oly common. 
As the value to be attributed to it in this position is a question 
of very great difficulty, we give below a list of all the words 
in which it occurs. The list is in rough alphabetical order, but 
the words are arranged in groups according to the phonetic 
value of the initial consonants in Ancient Chinese as shown in 
Karlgren’s Dictionary. To facilitate discussion these groups 
are numbered. 





: , {Bag II ik 
5 ai Vag I, 
2. 4H 227 «= ban I ‘ion 
* Abit i b*uo 
7 i 1, 1 
1 54 hbug I b'iuk 
tp (bun I [O'iuon 
| | pun, phun I, | piuan 
bes I] b‘iuat 
ti 47 - bur I 
| pliur 11 
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| [ hbu il puat 
nas oH E. plu I, i 
fy 47 bur I piuat 
#F 25 Abvan I plang 
4. 593 Aba Ill ied 
{9 607 Abe Ill mudi 
# «1295S Aban, Abun I mi"an 
1303 bar I miei 
Bist 640 Abu I, ll meu 
gue = «1289 «bu I,m miu 
3% 276 Abu Il mye 
| | bun, Abvun I, ll miuan 
si Ca Il 
gb 861 Abyehi, hbyehu Il md 
<i «G21sAbyer I, Il mit 
M13 Abyi, myi 1 mjie 
= 617 = Abyar IIT muiet 
-f£ 1298  Abvan II ji"ang 
- on «=| feu II t'ai"o 
= etal (car: Ul 
cu HI) 
.f& 1011 fda II dd 
| Ada, hee I diet 
as 1A dehi 1) 
je 8 956 dar I d'at 
8. 654 Adah Il nap 
HH; 647 = fdah I nd 
| hdan II ndn 
Re ae a III 
Je 659 hide II niei 
a hdehu II multi 
{a 653 hde I 
i 663 jder TIT niet 
Adi I nyt 
ja 659 | ie = 
fe 656 Adin I nang 


: 
—_ 
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ao 


o 


| 
— 
a 


~ 
rf 


4 S20 FORM e Re e OSE RY & ae 


204 
128] 


205 
1280 
1281 
1325 


1344 


Li47 
Tih 


ae 


jee 
=] 


hhen, hnen, ini IT 


do (sic !), mi 


Advan 
Adve 
| Actzahine 
| deihe 
[ga 
| hoa 
| Age 
| Agi 
Agehe 
hgem 
Agen 
| Agen 
| hervan 
fs 
| Agih 
un 
hag 
heh 


Ul 
Ht 


I, I, 1 


SRO RO oe: 


slel-|=lalalal=|-tsiaee 
ES 


=e 


nudn 
ruth 
dz‘tau 


nop 
ngipm 
repent 
ngan 


ngyie 


ngi"o 
neqpk 
rugya 
ru 
nage 
napa 


nzt 
pi“ot 
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pee | hhe I [yong 
aRao am | he ITI | ping 
hes $51 Ahen I kang, yang 
4d | 675 Ai 1, U nj*o 
15. fF 406  Akhyehu II kiiew 
‘hmeg I mor 
16 605 | Aye ! 
a ef mo muyag I, 
yag I 
17. 648 Aneha I nai 
[ Bneg I ngu 
fe | L945 nog Lu 
tog I 
18. $j 49 Aphu II puo 
-, |fphu il piuk 
fF lhe I | 
| oy (hphys ul pe 
Noha 1, 1, WI 
in ae tone I istang 
SE lal Eat |tsang, tshang I, II 
20.76 1298 ae s nae 


A superficial examination of this list shows that the groups 
fall into two classes: (1) those in which the prefixed A- 
has no apparent influence on the pronunciation of the radical ; 
(2) those in which the prefixed A- nasalizes the radical. 

Tt will be noticed that in a number of cases two parallel 
transcriptions occur, one with an initial /- and one without it. 
Of these cases, as might have been expected, the great majority 
fall in the first class. 

The groups belonging to the second or nasalizing class, 
Nos. 4, 8, 10, 11, and 14, are among the largest in the list, and 
between them form an overwhelming body of evidence in 
favour of the nasal value of & as a prefix in certam cases. 

It is significant that although the letter # is used fairly 
frequently as a final, the initial guttural nasal denoted with 
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ag- by Karlgren is invariably represented by Ag-, initial n- 
being unknown in these texts, 

The exact value of prefixed A in the cases falling in class 1 
remains a mystery to us, That it had some value seems to 
be proved by the fact that it was used with such freedom : 
on the other hand, that that value was a very slight one seems 
equally to be proved by the number of cases in which 
alternative forms +Ji- occur, We have considered whether 
any question of tones is involved, but there does not seem to 
be any evidence to show that this is the case, and all things 
considered we are disposed to think that the most reasonable 
hypothesis is that in these texts, as in Tibetan, initial h-, 
when no question of nasalization is involved, represents a very 
short initial yowel. 

To sum up, the evidence of the Sino-Tibetan texts confirms 
the purely Tibetan-evidence of the phonetic value of a. 

(4) Tre wPuacs-pa Evipexce 

There is a gap of several centuries between the Sino- 
Tibetan texts discussed above and those in the hPhags-pa 
alphabet. This alphabet was invented by the famous Tibetan 
divine hPhags-pa in compliance with the orders of the Mongol 
Emperor Kubilai, to form an official alphabet for the 
transcription both of Mongol and Chinese, and was intro- 
duced by imperial decree in a-p. 1269. Its use was never 
popular and few specimens of it now survive, but these 
include a copy of what was no doubt the official alphabet 
in its proper order, together with the phonetic values of the 
various letters represented by Chinese characters. 

From this alphabet it appears that the first thirty letters of 
the alphabet were simply the letters of the Tibetan alphabet 
in their proper order ending with ® a, There follow four new 
letters, composed of horizontal lines with the vowel sions 
for i, u, e (closed e), and o attached. These letters are 
apparently inventions of hPhags-pa’s, possibly under the 
influence of the mediw#val Indian alphabets with which he 
was probably familiar. 
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Next follow four letters representing (1) apparently the 
Chinese sound represented by As in the Wade alphabet, (2) y, 
(3) Aw or, possibly, f, (4) y. The last three letters are not 
independent letters at all, but are the vowel sign for ¢ (open e, 
distinguished in this alphabet from closed ¢) and the sub- 
script signs for v and y. 

In imitation, no doubt, of Chinese the alphabet is written 
not horizontally but vertically in columns running from left 
to right. 

The method of writing is strictly syllabic not only in Chinese 
where, the language being monosyllabic, it might have been 
expected, but also in Mongol. The letters of each syllable are 
joined to one another, while a gap is left between each syllable 
even when two or more form a single word. 

While, as stated above, the alphabet was designed primarily 
for Mongol and Chinese, there also exists in the great hexaglott 
inscription of Chii Yung Kuan a transcription im this 
alphabet of a Sanskrit dhdrent. 

It is interesting to find that in this text the letter 4 is used 
in the same way as in Tibetan to represent long vowels, but, 
the method of writing being vertical, the vowel sign, when 
the vowel is other than 4, is written below the & and not above 
the radical; for instance, #i, which in Tibetan would be 3, 
18 written = 

This sbtention in writing long vowels has puzzled some 
earlier scholars who dealt with the Mongol hPhags-pa 
inscriptions without considering the evidence afforded by this 
dharani, and did not realize that long and short vowels were 
distinguished in these inscriptions. It is, however, the case 
that a number of long vowels are so represented in the Monge 
inscriptions, in such words as yin “ Khan”, wla “ post- 
horse ”’, ete, 

Apart from its use as a subscript letter, & is also used at 

ginning of syllables, and the question naturally arises 
hedbae there is any difference of phonetic value between 


JRAS, OCTOBER 1920, ac 
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Sand @. After carefully considering the evidence, we are 
definitely of the opinion that there is no such distinction and 
that both characters alike represent a smooth vocalic ingress. 
This is exactly what might have been expected, since, as far 
as We are aware, it has never been auggested that the glottal 
stop exists in Mongol side by side with the smooth vocalic 
ingress, while it is commonly held by Chinese scholars that 
this sound had disappeared in Chinese before the thirteenth 
century. 

The actual use of the two characters differs in the two 
languages. 

In the Mongol inscriptions & is used only at the beginning 
of words, and never at the beginning of medial syllables. At 
the beginning of words the special characters referred to above 
are used for ¢-, i-, o-, and w-. is, of course, used for a-. 
and also, in conjunction with the vowel sign c, for é- 
and di, which are written co- and cu-. For some reason which 
is unknown to us, perhaps to indicate that it is a loan-word, 
the word ertini or erdini “ jewel ” (Sanskrit ratna) is written 
Sertint or Sterdini, although all other words beginning with 
€- are written with the special initial character for that sign. 

% is very rare as an initial, It is, in fact, so far as we are 
aware, only so used on five occasions :— 

(1) am mew (Inscription of a.p. 1314, 1. 16) “ convent ”, 
a Chinese loan-word. 

(2) hihen (Inscription of a.v. 1314, 1. 2) “help”, which 
appears in the form thehen in the Chii Yung Kuan Inscription, 
Kast Side, |. 1. 

(3) Aiigchu (C.Y.K., East Side, |. 1), a word of uncertain 
meaning, perhaps equivalent to or connected with the 
Classical Mongol word figei “ not having * Which appears 
elsewhere in this inacription in the form iigee, 

(4) Augulegsen (C.Y.K., West Side, 1. 7), probably derived 
the Classical Mongol dgiile- “‘ to speak, say, mention "’. 

(5) hirgens (Inscription of A.D. 1521, 1. 4) * to the people ic 
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On the other hand, it is exceedingly common at the 
beginning of medial syllables, where a syllable ending in a 
vowel 4 is followed by one beginning with a vowel, e.g. arihwe 

“pure ”, ayuhue“ he was”, boluhad “* having been ", and many 

In the Chinese inscriptions the practice is somewhat 

In the first place, the special initial letters e-, i-, o-, u- a ppear 
not to be used, and in the second place there is, of course, no 
question of medial syllables. Both * and 4, therefore, are used 
exclusively as initials. © is used— 

(1) To represent a in the word fil] a, 

(2) In conjunction with the vowel sign for u to represent 

- in such words as: #1, #, fir, 2A. ity, BM. Ht. OR. BF. 
all represented by we, modern pronunciation, according to 
Karlgren, wei or wai. 

(4) In conjunction with the vowel signs for « + u to repre- 
sent i- in such words as: , wy, =, oy. BM. RW. We. +. 
#, {§, fi, modern pronunciation i, and 3k th, modern 
pronunciation yung. 

(4) In conjunction with the subscript sign for v to represent 
yii- in such words as: 3¢, &. I, WH. #, (it, ‘ven 
modern pronunciation ian; A, ja, ‘ve, modern 
Pronunciation tz; and to represent w- in such words as: 
E, ££, ‘ean, modern pronunciation wang. 

3, on the other hand, is used— 

(1) To represent a- in such words as: 4 han, mod, pron. 
an; 9 haw, mod. pron. au; and 32 haw, mod. pron. o. 

(2) In conjunction with the appropriate vowel signs as the 
initial of the following words :— 

¥% Aen (also yen), mod. pron. ien. 

#1 lew, mod. pron. iie or iaw. 

&,, ik, HE, &. Ai, mod. pron. i. 

B=. BE. fk. him, pe, Fil, Ain, mod. pron. yin. 
ME, 2&, hia, mod. pron. ying. 

Bk Aww, mod. pron. ow. 
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> fu, Aii, mod. pron. wu or i. 
EF Aue, mod. pron. wei or ii. 
ffi Ai, mod. pron. wd, 

HE iin, mod. pron. iung. 

This list does not disclose any logical allocation of the two 
sions to distinct phonetic usages. © Is not used as the initial 
of any words beginning with vowels for which separate initial 
forms are provided. On the other hand, those separate initial 
forms themselves are not used. 9 is wed with all the vowels. 
Tt will be observed that even in this short list there is one word, 
EY, which is spelt both with initial & and initial a, while 
another word, 3, is spelt both with initial 9 and initial y. 
With more material it seems reasonably clear that it would 
be proved even more conclusively that in the hPhags-pa 
alphabet the difference between “ and & is simply one of 
artificial convention and not of phonetic value, apart from the 
usage of 8, to indicate long vowels. 





NEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


FARAH-NAMA-I-JAMALI 

Only one copy of the Farah (or Farrukh) nama--Jamali 
was so far known in Or. 30 in the library of the British 
Museum. It is slightly incomplete at the end, as described 
by C. Rieu, in his Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripta, 
vol, ii, pp. 465-61 Not long ago, Dr. Casey A. Wood, the 
well-known ornithologist, a professor of Stanford University, 
while on a tour in Kashmir, acquired another copy of this 
rate work, bound in one volume with the Nuzhat-néma-t- 
‘Ala@’i, and a fragment of another work in the same style. 
The copy contains numerous illustrations, and is almost 
complete, except for one short lacuna. It 1s dated the 
4th Muharram, a.n. 899, ie. the 15th October, 1493. 

This transcript not only contains the last two chapters, 
missing in the British Museum copy, but also gives very 
interesting variants to the latter, in the passages relating 
to the date and the place of its composition. 

Although Rieu in his Catalogue preferred to read the 
title of the work as Farah-naéma, following the statement of 
Hajji Khalifa (No. 9011), both copies give it in the form 
of Farrukh-nadma. The work was intended by its 
author to be a supplement to the famous Nuzhat-nama-i- 
‘Al@i, by Shahmardan b. Abi'l-khayr,? who dedicated it to 

1 A Vienne MS. (No. 1449 in Fligel's Catalogue) contains some extracts 
from this work. 

® The oldest and the only complete copy of this work (dated 703-1304) 
belongs to the Bodleian library (H. Ethé's Catalogue, No. 1480); the 
Gotha copy (W. Pertsch’s Catalogue, No. 10) dates from about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. It is o good, well-preserved, and 


clearly written MS., with archaic orthography. Dr. (Casey Wood's MS. 
(now in MeGill University library, Montreal) is dated Rab. I 807, 
Sept., 1404, enda at the fourth magila of the second gqiam, and is 
illustrated. The copy of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta (see my 
Catalogue of the old Persian collection, 1924, No. 1355), dates from the 
end of the seventeenth century, and contains only extracta and © 
summaries of different portions of the work. The Vienna copy 
mentioned in Fligel's Catalogue, No. 144% contains only a short 
extract. 
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the prince of the Bani Kakiiya dynasty, ‘Ala’u’d-dawla Aba 
Kalinjar Garshaisp b. ‘Ali b, Farimurz (who ruled from 
A.H, 488 to 513, or a.p. 1095-1119), 

In catalogues both works are classed as encyclopaedias 
of “ useful ” or of “natural” sciences, This is misleading. 
The Nuzhat-ndéma and its supplement constitute a grand 
encyclopaedia of superstition in mediaeval Persia, and 
generally in the mediaeval Islamic world. They give an 
invaluable compendium of all possible superstitions, con- 
nected with every form of the organic and inorganic world, 
numbers, forms of divination, dreams, and some crafts. 
Very often scarcely disguised survivals of pre-Muhammadan 
popular beliefs in Persia seem to be found. A student of 
Persian folklore may regard these two works as precious 
documents, especially in view of their strikingly unrestricted 
spirit, which appears quite emancipated from all the bonds 
of orthodox Muhammadan prejudice. The authors of the 
later encyclopaedias, such as Nafa’isu'l-funan, the books 
of Mustawfi Qazwini, Damiri, etc., show more critical and 
scientific tastes, and their works differ from the present 
compendium in their spirit. 

Instead of the date of composition, given in Or. 30 as 
Ramadin 580 (December, 1184), or the earlier date. 
560-1163, given by Hajji Khalifa, the present copy has the 
month of Rabi'u’th-thani 597 (January, 1201 ). The author, 
who was then less than 20 years old (in Or, 30 only 18), calls 
himself Abi Bakr ibn al-Mughir (in Or. 30 Aba Bakr 
al-Mutabhar) b. Muhammad b. Abi'l-Qasim b. Abi Sa‘d (in 
Or. 30 Sa‘id) al-Jamal! al-Yazdi (the nisha al-Jamah is not 
found here). The place of composition is called the village 
(qurya) Malik (Or, 30 Mayakh) in the district (ndhiya) Rawan, 
or Bawwan (Or. 30 Tin), in the province (ttira) of Istakhr 
(written thus in both copies, probably because it Was 50 
_ pronounced, i.e. Istakhr). There is no district in the province 





1 Probably instead of Jamilu ‘d-din. 
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of Istakhr called Tin (which is the name of a well-known 
town in Khorasan), and the reading Bawwan should be 
preferred. Two districta with this name are mentioned in 
the works of the author's contemporaries, Yaqut (1, T61—4), 
and Ibn al-Balkhi (JRAS., 1912, pp. 25 and 338-9, in G. Le 
Strange’s translation). One is in the kira of Khiira Shapir, 
and therefore out of the question. The other (which 1s 
usually mentioned together with Marwast, which still exists)? 
is most probably identical with the present buliik of Bawanat, 
some 60 miles north-east from Istakhr, on the way to Yazd, 
with which it is connected by easter roads than with Shiraz. 
As Yazd often formed a part of Fars in old days, and 
is still so regarded by the local inhabitants, the nisba of 
the author, Yazdi, might possibly favour the identification 
of his district with Bawinait, which could be regarded as 
a dependency of Yazd. Very few authors use the nisha 
derived from their real birthplace, but usually call them- 
selves after the province to which their little known village 
belongs. 

The name of the village Malih is an obvious mistake. 
For Mayakh there are possible alternative readings, Man), 
Mankh, ete. It is very interesting that the Fars-ndma-i- 
Nagiri (p. 181) mentions in the bulik of Bawanit the village 
Munj, probably the same as Mung of the map of the Survey 
of India (1915). Manj and Munj sound alike m pronuncia- 
tion ; thus it may be possible that the name of that village 
is still preserved. 

The headings of the two chapters (magala) missing in 
Or. 30), are: the 15th on prayers to different planets, and 
the 16th on burning the incense for the propitiation of the 





‘The Nushatu'l-gqulaib, composed more than o century later, may 
be added (see the translation, Gibb Mem. Series, p. 121). 

* CL the Fars-ndma-i-Nagiri, p. 201, and the Indian Survey Map 
mentioned above. At present the bulk is much decayed and depopulated, 
In autumn, 1923, I was assured at Shiraz that almost all ite villages were 
ruined or sbandoned. 
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planets given by those praying for their aid. It may be 
added that a collation with the Nuzhat-ndma shows that 
these chapters, as well as the 14th, are merely an abbrevia- 
tion of the corresponding parts of that book (second magala 
of the second gism), to which nothing new is added. 

These concluding chapters even in their headings reveal 
the freedom with which the authors treat the prejudices of 
Islamism. It is strange to read in a book by a Muhammadan 
be drawn (or engraved) on special rings, special dress, the 
incense and pose used in a prayer to a planet. It is difficult 
to believe that all these details are an invention of the 
professional magicians, and not survivals of the popular 
religion. The figures of planets, or rather of deities with 
which they were associated, seem to be inspired by some 
pictorial or sculptural representations. For instance, Zuhra, 
ie. Venus, or Nahid (Anahita, Anaitis) in Persian, has three 
images :— 

1. A woman, in a standing position, holding an apple in 
her hand. 

4. A woman with two plaita, and with two children in her 
lap. 

3. A naked woman wearing a chain (or necklace, silsila) 
on her neck (cf, the figure of Anahita in Yasht, v., 126, where 
the necklace is also mentioned). At her side is Murrikh 
(i.e. Mars, with whom she is usually associated, forming a 
“divine pair”), and in front of her there is a child holding 
a sword on the shoulder (Mustawfi Qazwini, in his “Aja ‘ibu 
‘L-makhligat, gives the same picture), 

It would be perhaps useful to give here also the description 
of two other representations of Zuhri, which are given in 
4 fragment of a work of the same type as the Nuzhat- 
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nama, by Ibrahim b. ‘Abdi ‘l-Jabbar al-Katib al-Baghdidi, of © 
whom apparently nothing is known. He wrote not later 
than the end of the fifteenth century, from which the 
manuscript dates. The figures are :— 

4. A woman, riding a camel (or horse !—bar ushiuri 
nishasta, but this may be the scribe’s mistake for the original 
sufdr), and playing a lute (barbat) leaning against her breast. 

5, A woman, in a sitting position, with plaits which she 
holds in her left hand. She looks mto a mirror which she 
holds in her right hand. 

One cannot expect such minute details to be taken from 
engravings on seals only. It 1s interesting to mention the 
rites at which such rings were used, He who wore a copper 
Ting, with or without a piece of lapis lazuli or turquoise set in, 
engraved with one of the above images, having special 
letters also on it, had to wear a fine garment made of coloured 
and painted cloth (with nagsh wa sirat, i.e. perhaps some 
special paintings), He had also to wear a cap (/@j), and to be 
adorned with as many jewels and ornaments as possible. 
He had to be perfumed with scents such as that of the 
iwpargham grass, etc. He had to behave (!) in the manner 
of women (bar 2i-i-candn bar dyad, i.e. probably imitating 
their dress and movements). Some special hours when the 
conjunctions of constellations are propitious for these rites 
are preacribed. The incense (dakhna) had to be prepared 
according to the special prescriptions given in detail. 
“When the smoke goes up he must say: O spiritualities of 
4ubra!" (meaningless expressions, apparently corrupted — 
beyond recognition follow)}—ya@ rauhaniyyat-i-Zuhra. There 
is not the slightest allusion in this ceremony to any 
Muhammadan rites or du‘a@ expressions. 

The rites of the prayers to the Sun, Moon, and other 
luminaries are similarly described here. 

The diction of the Farah-ndma is remarkably simple and 
unpretentious, perhaps even “rustic”, although it does 
not seem so archaic as that of the Nuzhat-nama. There are 
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apparently no clear traces of any definite dialect, but here 
and there local words may be found. For instance in thie 
Nuzhat-nama in some copies (e.2. that belonging to Dr. Casey 
Wood and to the Asiatic Society of Bengal) the well-known 
word Aheuris “cock” is consistently written as khurih, 
so that it seems probable that this form was used in the 
original, The Farah-nama has everywhere the usual form 
khuris. Again, in the Nuzhat-ndma there are found occasion- 
ally strange forms as manda’t wa Khasta’t (> 5 22-4\s) 
instead of the usual mandagi wa khastagi ; also bi-jummadh= 
bi-junbad, etc. In the Farah-ndéma such forms are not 
found, at least in the present copy. 

It is interesting that the author of the Farai-nama devotes 
a special chapter (the third fas! of the tenth magdala) to an 
alphabetic list of some “ Pehlevi” terms, although there 
are apparently no such matters dealt with in the Nwuzhat- 
nama. The list: is fairly long, six large pages, but there are 
practically no terma which are not known in the Persian 
dictionaries. Only on one occasion the author adds to the 
word angashba (or angashpa) which means a peasant (barzigar) 
a remark that this word belongs to the “ language of Marw ™ 
(ba-caban-i-Marw ast, or is it ba zsaban-i-Marwast 7). Other 
* Pehlevi ” terms, although all undoubtedly belonging to 
different local dialects, have no such remarks with them. 
It 1s difficult to find whether they all, or some of them, 
belonged to the local dialect which was the author's mother 
tongue. At present, as far as I could ascertain in Shiraz 
in the autumn of 1928, no special dialect was spoken at 
Bawanat; the local language differed from that of the 
bazars of Shiraz only in some slight peculiarities in accent. 
It may be noted here that the rare verb khajidan, to try, to 
strive, 1s here given (as in some dictionaries) in the form 
of khakhidan, and even the negative form of the imperative 
mood is mentioned: makh (= magish : 

W. Ivanow. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON BARA FSA 


Tn a recent number of this Journal (1929, pp. 581-3) the 
writer suggested a Tibetan connexion of the second member 
(fi-sa) of this name. It has since appeared that bad also 
may go back to a similar source. 

In Mikir the pronunciation of bdrd is parék “ Kachari, 
foreigner”, while in Tipura bordk occurs independently and 
carries now simply the sense of “* man ”.! 

The preservation of the final (k) here gives us the needed 
clue, and probably indicates basic identity with Tibetan Abrog 
“wild country, uncultivated steppes", hbrog-pa “ inhabi- 
tants of the steppes, the nomadic Tibetans”. Bdrd f-sa 
should probably, in consequence, be reconstructed into 
*hbrog bu-tsa “ descendants (sons) of the steppes”. 

The lack of final in the Bodo word is in complete keeping 
with its consistent rejection of / (g) in such position? The 
preservation of the initial (6) here, while in bu-tsa it has 
become f, is perhaps interlinked with the presence of 
prefixed & in the Tibetan original which has possibly 
conditioned also the case of Bodo bir, Tibetan /Ajwr-ba* 
(perf. pur) “to fly ’, but the cause of the varying change is 
not yet clear, and altogether too little is yet known of the 
sound changes of this area to admit of any but the most 
tentative explanations. 


1 See Stack and Lyall, The Milirs, p. 23, and G. D. Walker, 4 Dictionary 
of the Mikir Language, p. 124. The Tipuri form is variously given. 
Anderson, A Short Liat of Words of the Hill Tippera Language (Shillong, 
1885) has barag on p. 10, while in the LSI., iii, 2, p. 1, we have bara(k} 
(there apelt “hdrd(k)"). In the Dacea dialect of Tipuri it is borok 
(op. cit., p. 149), 

2 Ay in Bodo dd, ra six, Gard dok, Tibetan drug; ma “ house", Gird 
nok; ow "to see", Gard aik; #) classifier before numerals when used 
with human beings, Gard sik. 

* Tibetan also has bpyur-ba “ to mount”, “to rise up”, Abur-ba “ to 
rise up", “to sprout up”, “to spring up". Cf, also F§ Ano. pyrei “ to 
fy". For the i: « vowel relationship, see the former note on this name, 
Pp. 582. 
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The reconstructed name, as a whole, is of interest as 
indicating the persistence of a tradition of the tribe's original 
affiliation for at least some time after its arrival in Assam, 
and also in its close approach in sense to Tibetan Abrog mi 
“people of the steppes’, as applied to their own nomadic 
element. 

Stuart N. WoLFeNDEN. 


A CORRECTION 

Dr. Ruben has written to point out that I have done him 
an injustice in saying in the review of his book, Die Nydya- 
siitra’s, that the term sa@manyate dystam is not in the indexes. 
This I much regret, as it is given in the Glossar, p. 257, with 
a cross-reference under drgfa on p. 235. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to explain how the mistake arose. There are no 
less than four indexes, and preceding them is a Glossar. 
Index No. 1, like the Glossar, contains technical terms, but 
only “so weit die Stellen nicht durch das Glossar zu finden 
sind”. But it is not enough to find the word, or to find it 
absent, in one index. Many occur in both, with different 
references in each, so that two indexes must always be 
consulted. There are certainly pitfalls in the multiplication 
of indexes. 

E. J. THomas. 


——e 


BUDDHIST LOGIC BEFORE DINNAGA 

Owing to distance from England I was not supplied with 
proofs of my article, in which, consequently, there are a few 
misprints and mistakes. 

p. 451, L 3: read Giuseppe. 

p. 454: The Yogdacdrya-bhiimi-sistra has bean proved by Ui 
to be by Maitreya: Studies in Indian Philosophy (in Japanese), 
i, p. 359, and Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Tranistik, Band 5, 
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Heft 2. So, while at first Asanga followed his guru's views, 
he then altered his opinions. 

p. 453, 1. 2: The second Chinese character should be $%. 

ibid., 1. 4: The fourth Chinese character should be mf; 
eo also in |. 8. 

p. 458, 1. 23: under item (a): gton.ba. 

p. 459, under item (9): siddha-sidhya: corr. “ when the 
probandum is already proved.” 

p. 461, 1 15: under (1): dam.bea’. .ba. 

p. 464, |. 24: tag.rih.ba. 

p. 466, 1. 10: The Chinese character must be read after 
* conventional assum ption.” 

p. 479: Even this definition of the drstanta isin Uddyotakara 
seo my article on the “ Vada-vidhi,” Indian Historical 
Quarterly, vol. iv, p. G34. 

p. 484, Il, 26-7: tal bar. 

Instead of K‘uei Chi and Shén T‘ai read K‘uei-chi, Shén-t‘ai.— 

G. Tocor. 





OBITUARY 

By the death of Mark Lidzbarski Semitic scholarship has 
lost one of its most eminent representatives. Born in 1868, 
he was educated at Géttingen ; and he was holdimg the post 
of Professor of Oriental Philology at that university when 
he passed away, 13th November of last year. Little is 
recorded of his early life: Wer iet’s, the German equivalent 
of our Who's Who, is scanty in the extreme. But there was 
recently published an anonymous book, subsequently known 
to be his own story of his early struggles as a Polish Jew. 
Auf rauhem Wege: Jugenderinnerungen eines deutschen 
Professors (Giessen), is a strikingly human document, and 
reveals to us the hard-working youth striving against endless 
difficulties, and winning his way through all. 

To the world he was the man whose Handbuch der Nord- 
semitischen Emgraphik (Weimar, 1898) brought order into the 
mase of miscellaneous inscriptions and the ever-growing biblio- 
graphy. It filled a gap in Semitic scholarship, and the critical 
study of Semitic epigraphy dates from that admirable work, 
which consisted of a handbook (of over 500 pages) and a 
volume of plates. The publication placed Lidzbaraki in the 
first rank of Semitic experts; and from that date onwards 
he continued to pour out invaluable contributions to Semitic 
epigraphy, mainly in his Ephemeris fiir semitiache Epigraphik. 
Here he summarized, with critical remarks, new inscription® 
and articles, writing also some veritable monographs (e.g. on 
the Elephantine papyri) and a number of important essays 
3 g. the alphabet, Semitic abbreviated and pet names, Baal- 

aim, ete.). He surveyed both North and South Semitic 
epigraphy, and Greek and Latin inscriptions of Syria and 
Palestine; and the series with its complete indexes has been 
indispensable. Vols. i and ii covered the years 1900-2, 
1903-7, and the last heft of vol. ii appeared at the close of 
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1915. Whether Lidzbarski had prepared any further volumes 
I do not know. A series of Altsemitische Texte with brief 
notes, was also projected, but of this only the first section 
appeared (in 1907) on Canaanite Inscriptions (i.e. Moabite, 
Old Hebrew, Phoenician, and Punic). 

Apart from a catalogue of the Neo-Syriac MSS. in Berlin 
(1896) and a Neo-Syriac version of the much-travelled story 
of Ahikar (1894-5), Lidzbarski’s other great achievements 
have been in Mandaitic, Here he published much needed 
editions of the Book of John (text, 1905; translation and 
commentary, 1915) and of the Ginza Rabba (1925). It would 
be difficult to overestimate the importance of these for the 
study of that ancient South Babylonian sect known as the 
Mandaeans (or very inappropriately as St. John’s Christians). 
A new interest is being taken im the origin, or rather the 
origins, of their remarkable religion ; and it is keenly debated 
whether it may not go back to the age of the rise of Christianity, 
if indeed it does not illuminate part at least of the environment 
in which Christianity grew up. The attitude of the Mandaean 
religion to John the Baptist and Jesus, its knowledge of the 
Old Testament, and the archaic flavour that distinguishes 
both the religious literature and the Aramaic dialect in which 
it is written, have given rise to conflicting though confident 
opinions. Lidzbarski, for his part, has mo hesitation in 
ascribing the ultimate origin of the Mandaean religion to 
some heterodox Jewish sect which practised rites of baptism 
on the Jordan. For an opposing view it may suffice to refer 
to Dr. F. C. Burkitt in the Jowrnal of Theological Studies, 
vol, xxix, pp. 225 sqq., who points out that the original 
Mandaeans may have used the Syriac translation of the 
Old Testament, and that it is an Anti-Nicene Christianity 
Which is attacked. 

Accordingly the question whether the Mandaean hterature 
is a key to the mysteries of early Christian development 
receives very different answera, and in this Notice of the 
death of Mark Lidzbarski I am concerned merely to remark 
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that Lidzbarska's field of study gave him an authority few 
could claim, Quite apart from the literary evidence for the 
rise of Christianity, and its sects and heresies, a considerable 
amount of miscellaneous. evidence of direct and indirect 
value is afforded by the archaeology and epigraphy of Syria 
and Palestine. These throw an unexpected light upon the 
background or environment of Judaism and Christianity ; 
and such is the variety of religious belief and cult from 
Edessa to Petra that our literary sources give us a quite 
inadequate conception of the ebb and flow of religion and 
theology at a period which was essentially that of the revival 
of the old Oriental world. 

Lidzbarski had a first-hand knowledge of the contemporary 
material—and of the epigraphical rather than the archaeo- 
logical—and while I am not concerned to ask whether his 
Views were erroneous or exaggerated, there is no doubt that 
he has made permanent contributions in his epigraphical and 
Mandaitic work, and has opened our eyes to the wealth of 
material which the epigraphy and archaeology of Syria and 
Palestine can supply to our knowledge of a period of the first 
interest to Jews and Christians alike, 

It remains to say that unfortunately I can speak little from 
my personal knowledge of Lidzbarski. My own modest little 
Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions appeared in the same year 
as his great Handbuch; and when I met him for the first 
and only time, in one of his visits to England, shortly after, 
I was impressed by his overflowing good-nature and energy. 
We corresponded spasmocically On friendly terms, and he 
was always ready to answer queries and lend his invaluable 
aid in deciphering and explaining new and difficult inscrip- 
tions. It is much to be hoped that there will be found a 
successor OF successors who will on the epigraphical 
labours which placed us in his debt. I close this note with 
the Palmyrene salutation : 


RBIYO Maw ad 








S. A, C. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 
Oxvorp Eprrtons or Cunetrorm Texts. Vol. VI: Baryi- 
ONIAN Pentrentiat Psatms. By 8. Lancpox, M.A. 

The time was certainly ripe for a book devoted to the 
prayers prescribed by the Babylonian religion for the use of 
sick and-suffering men who attributed their ills to the wrath 
of gods neglected or estranged, and sought by confession and 
ritual observances to be readmitted to favour. Many additions 
have been made to this kind of literature, and knowledge 
has advanced, since the publication of Zimmern’s Busspsalmen 
in 1885. It has therefore been the author's aim to collect 
all these prayers and to furnish them with an introduction, 
translation, and commentary ; but the volume contains more 
than this. A number of other, mostly fragmentary, texts 
are added, in copy only, and the book ends with the important 
new fragments of the Creation Epic found at Kish in recent 
years. It thus provides the materials for a rich, if rather 
varied, feast. 

The introduction is mainly devoted to tracing the history - 
of the two principal designations of these prayers, er-sag- 
hun-ga and Su-illa. It appears that neither of these terms is 
early, and that the compositions which they denote, so far 
a3 they can be found at all in the early Sumerian, when it 
began to be written down under the kings of Isin and Larsa, 
are not used as private prayers. Indeed the latter phrase 
is always associated with prayers in Akkadian, not Sumerian 
at all, and it has recently been suggested that philological 
tests may establish the date of composition of these Akkadian 
prayers about the end of the Kassite period, That certain 
Sumerian prayers are called gu-il-la in the Assyrian list of 
religious works only shows that the late scribes classified 
according to the categories used in their own times. 

What opinion may be formed of the literary value of these 
texts must depend, for all but the specialist, on the translation 
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read. Together with much pias is repulsively superstitions 
In thought there some < PS a language of Surprising 
nobility. That he has nok aie eaught either of these traits 
sharply enough must be the principal criticiam of Professor 
Langdon’s versions, since a detailed mention here of all points 
of possible difference would take far too long, A better instance 
of this could hardly be found than in the constant refrain 
gag-2u gag-ama-tu-ud-da-gim, ete., which is translated “ may 
thy heart like the heart of a child-bearing mother return to 
its place”, which certainly does not convey much to us, 
until it 1s observed that the image is strictly physical ; the 
god's inward parts (in particular, his liver as the seat of feeling) 
are considered as deranged by anger against the suppliant, 
who thus prays that the god may again feel inward relief, 
as the mother when delivered of the child. Precisely the 
same conception is present in the lines 8-13 on page 2, where 
also the translation doea not convey the full meaning. Again 
there is a notable instance of a superficial, indeed a wrong. 
rendering on pp, 40, 41, in the lines 32-35 and 46, 47; the 
sufferer confesses, “| have eaten unwittingly what is 
abominable to my god, I have trodden unwittingly upon what 
is loathsome to my goddess”. The idea is grossly material ; 
the suppliant’s presence is offensive to the god's senses. But 
the author's versions give no hint of this. Other instances 
of insufficiently strict translation could be found—p. 4, line 5, 
* he seeks thy place, he seeks elsewhere,” not ** everywhere ae 
p. 27 Rm. 97, 16, the text is fragmentary but the translation 
given can hardly be mght. Some timely end must be devised 
for the supposed deity Mahunga on p. 55, line 13, in whom 
even his creator (see note 3) can hardly believe: we need 
not doubt that Ebeling’s copy should be restored and emended 
[er]-éag(!)-hun-ga, etc.; p. 43, lines 35, 36, “cast not away 
thy servant,” line 43, * creat are my aero ns 5 bear 
them off hke a garment”; p. 47, line 47, “put on him 
the glow of health ™ - p. 48, line 14, mudie riksifunu surely 
not, “ who knowest all of them”? On p. 74 ff. is a very 
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interesting and rather obscure text, to the understanding of 
which the translation does not help much. “ Necromancer ” 
is a curious translation for Sa’ilu, and “ satyr" even more 
curious for lamassu. Some translations are obtained with 
so much wresting of the words that a suspicion of the text 
is fully justified, which only a careful revision could remove : 
€.g. on page 29, line 14, occur the words tna rap-pi, ete., for 
which one is surprised to sce in the copy, plate xix, ina 
LUGAL-m, a slip most difficult to explain. There are, too, 
some signs of haste or confusion in the composition, for a good 
many Corrigenda have had to be registered, particularly 
that of the extraordinary divorce of the paragraph on p. 101 
from its place at the other end of the book. An inconsistency 
due perhaps to the same cause occurs between p. 44, where 
there is a note on the use of KUR = ekallu in the colophons, 
and p. 66 where the same expression is interpreted as matu ; 
the pomt is, indeed, uncertain, but both versions should 
not appear in the same book. 





C. J. G. 


Tue Venus Tanters or Amwmzapuca, By 8. Lanapon, M.A., 
and J. K. Forermenam, M.A. Oxford: University Press, 


This is, it must be admitted, a hard book to read and even 
harder to review. For this no blame is due to the authors : 
on the contrary, no praise could be too high for their great 
and largely successful efforts to make an extremely difficult 
subject intelligible to both of the disparate classes of readers 
who are likely to use their work. Of the two classes, however, 
the Assyriologists have unquestionably the worse of it, since 
the astronomers can simply take the translated texts for 
granted, whereas the Assyriologists must strive to keep their 
feet upon the unfamiliar path of a discipline little congenial 
to the bent of their minds, That one, at least, did not abandon 
the unequal struggle (at least, before coming to Herr Schoch’s 
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16 pages of Tables, which quite defeated him !) is no mean 
tribute to Dr. Fotheringham’s gift of lucid exposition. 

Here, then, are gathered together, for the first time, all 
the astronomical “ omen-texts * concerning the movements 
of the planet Venus, which have their origin in observations 
made in the reign of Ammizaduga, a king of the First 
Babylonian dynasty. This most important fact is revealed 
by the insertion, in one of the omens, of the year-name given 
to the eighth year of this king, as was first detected by Father 
Kugler in 1912. Since this dynasty, if its date could be fixed, 
would give the key to the whole of Babylonian chronology, 
many attempts have since then been made to use these 
observations for obtaining for the old Babylonian period 
an astronomical date as securely fixed as that which the 
sun-eclipse of 763 B.c. gives to the later Assyrian period. 
The relevant texts are all late copies, including the newly 
discovered Kish tablet here published, and are by no means 
free of scribal errors in vital particulars. Their actual teati- 
mony, however, has been ascertained by the care of Professor 
Langdon, although it is true that his cuneiform copies still 
contain certain inexactitudes, which do not for the most 
part appear in his translations. The astronomical treatment 
of this material falls to Dr. Fotheringham, who has very 
ably summarized and criticized the whole discussion up to the 
year 1927, and has proceeded to set forth all the considerations 
which are to be taken into account: he concludes that the 
first year of Ammizaduga was 1921-1920 z.c. 

It is obviously impossible to examine this conclusion 
without writing another book, even were the reviewer com- 
petent in these matters, All that can be done, therefore, 
is to observe two or three generalities, The first is one already 
noted by Schiaparelli (see p. 31 £.), the reference to the 
Umman-Manda. It 15 true that these peoples are now found 
to be mentioned as early as in the Hittite laws, but there 
is no proof that this takes them back beyond the fourteenth 
century before Christ (hardly the seventeenth as stated 
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on p. 32), and this should be a warning that perhaps 
not all even of the relevant part of the texts is as old 
as the First Dynasty; at least, there must remain a 
suspicion of later recasting. But the greatest difficulty 
resides in the observations themselves, which would, 
taken alone, fit various series of years at widely different 
periods, Consequently the choice of any one series has to be 
euided by a number of really extraneous considerations, such 
as the time of the date-harvest and other agricultural seasons 
as attested by the “contract ’-tablets, and various tests 
with which Chapters [X to XII are concerned. The result, 
therefore, has not what is commonly regarded as a purely 
mathematical validity, and this must, at least in lay estima- 
tions, detract from its certainty. That this is a real weakness 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that Dr. Fotheringham’s 
date, though now accepted by several scholars, does not 
command the assent of certain other distinguished astronomers. 
Beyond all this in weight, however, is the Babylonian and 
Assyrian historical tradition, always scanty, occasionally 
untrustworthy, and once or twice even inconsistent, but in 
spite of that yielding a system of chronology which itself 
reaches back to the First Dynasty of Babylon and even 
beyond it. Despite Professor Langdon’s interesting attempt 
in Chapters XTT and XIV to reconcile it with the astronomical 
date, it does not, in fact, seem possible to bring the two 
results within a century of agreement, and to that extent 
scholars are likely to continue to differ until more conclusive 
evidence appears. At the distance of four thousand years the 
agreement is vastly more impressive than the difference. 
C. J. G. 


LA RELIGIONE BABILONESE-asstnA. By Givserre FORLANI. 
Vol. I, le divimita. 

The second volume of this work is to treat of the myths 

and religious life of the Babylonians ; the whole will therefore 
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be extensive, if the second part is comparable in length with 
the first. Many readers will perhaps think that this is the 
least desirable quality of Dr. Furlani’s book. His thirteen 
chapters take up 361 pages, but there is also another 70) pares 
of preliminary matter, mostly bibliography, and Chapter IT 
itself is a survey of preceding modern treatises upon this 
subject. Chapter I, a very summary account of the georraphy 
and history of the River-lands, is not strictly necessary to the 
theme, and its omission would have diminished the length 
without much affecting the usefulness of the book > moreover, 
there are in this chapter several mis-statements of detail, 
such us the reference to a villaggio of Abu Shahrayn, and two 
dynasties of Ur (on p, 7), the rather theoretic views about the 
earliest inhabitants (p. 13), the date of 3600 B.c, for A-anni- 
padda (p. 16), the designation of Arrapha as the Gutian 
capital (p. 22), and the hazardous assertion (p. 24) that the 
empire of Ur-Nammu equalled that of Sargon and Naram-Sin. 
To with these complaints may seem a queer way of 
recommending the author's work, and yet his exposition of the 
general development of the religion and his detailed treatment 
of the gods themselves (Ch. Il] to the end) are indeed to be 
recommended, Not only does he describe in full detail the 
deities, considered in those associations wherein they were 
generally placed by native religious thought, but he finds 
place for the demi-gods and demons, and haa a careful chapter 
on the liste egruppi di déi compiled by the ancient theologians. 
In all this there is much to Praise and hardly anything to 
eriticize ; about each god almost all the known facts are 
given in the text, and each god has his own notes at the end 
of the chapters—which indeed adds again to the length of the 
book, but these notes are so useful that it would be ungrateful 
to complain, The many imaginative epithets given to the 
gods in the religious literature need not, perhaps, have been 
so exhaustively detailed as they fenerally are here, for many 
are rather vague words of praise, often applied without much 
discrimination. Asa whole the book is complete, trustworthy, 
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and useful, even if it cannot with candour be called interesting 
to read. An index will, it is much to be hoped, appear in the 
second volume. 


C, J..G. 


Awsva. or THE Amenican Scuoois oF OnrentalL REeseaRcH, 
Vol. VIII (for 1926-7). New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 


This volume is made up by four separate papers, three 
of which are directly or indirectly concerned with Babylonian 
studies, First in place as in importance is Dr. Speiser’s 
very interesting and convincing topographical study of Ashur- 
nagir-pal’s campaigns against the land of Zamua. In the 
course of his travels about the country between Kirkuk, 
Sulaimania, and the plain of Shehrizor the author made a 
careful investigation of the possible lines of march, and is able 
to identify with considerable assurance the chief points 
mentioned in the annals of these campaigns. He was fortunate 
enough to obtain a bird's-eye view of the whole region from 
an aeroplane, which convinced him of the general correctness 
of his conclusions ; these will hardly be disputed by anyone 
who has not made an equally intimate acquaintance with the 
country. Twelve photographs and five rather rough maps 
illustrate his researches. 

Professor R. P, Dougherty describes and pictures a few 
(not very important, it must be confessed) antiquities 
acquired by him, mostly from the neighbourhood of Warka, 
during his survey of 8. Babylonia, and President W. J. Moulton 
tells the brief story of the ill-fated American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society which lasted only from 1870 till about 1877, 
when it came to an end through lack of support. Its short 
career was not, however, fruitless, for it was the predecessor 
of the present flourishing American Schools of Oriental 
Research, which are fortunately in no danger of such an 
inglorious fate. The last paper is that of Professor Barton, 
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on “ The so-called Indo-Sumerian seals ”’, Concerning these 
he presents nearly all that was known at the time of writing, 
though he is not, of course, in a position to add anything much 
towards their actual decipherment. He rightly points out 
that the hypothesis of direct connection between this script 
and the Sumerian is very precarious, though he perhaps 
undervalues the very good evidence of contact between the 
two civilizations. It is not by any means certain, however, 
that the apparent numerals are really numerals, and there is 
(the reviewer thinks) adequate proof that the seript was 
read—ain the impression—from right to left. 
C. J. G. 


Ans Astarica XIIT, By Awanpa K, Coomaraswamy. Les 
Miniatures Orientales de la Collection Goloubew au 
Museum of Fine Arts de Boston, 113 pp., [xxxvill 
plates. Paris et Bruxelles: Les Editions G. van 
Oest, 1929, 

2. La Mrytature Persane pu XXI¢ av XVII Sjacle. By 
AnmENAG Bey Saxistan. xiii + 174 pp., 108 plates. 
Paris et Bruxelles: Les Editions G. van Oest, 1929. 

Les Editions G. Van Oest have a well-deserved reputation 
for fine printing, good, though less notable reproductions, 
and able writing. The volumes are also, compared with 
similar English publications, distinctly chea p, even allowing 
for the fact that they require binding and the plates resetting. 

The important Goloubew Collection of Persian, Turkish, 
and Indian paintings is well known as one of the finest in 
the world. It was exhibited in Paris in 1912, and thus 
contributed to the fashionable Parisian vogue for things 

Persian, of which M. Goloubew writes éntertainingly in the 

Preface. A number of its items appear regularly (rather too 

regularly) in all the larger books on Persian painting. The 

collection has belonged since 1914 to the Museum of Fine 

Arts at Boston, 
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Formed as it was in an “ époque de révélations, de décou- 
vertes et de tAtonnements ”, it has certain lacunae, the most. 
obvious being the almost complete absence of pre-Timurid 
examples. There is no certain work by either Sultan 
Muhammad or Mirak, and some well-known Mughal artists 
are likewise unrepresented. A large proportion of the paintings 
are Safavid and Mughal, and of these schools, and of the 
Timurid, the collection contains some magnificent specimens. 
The greatest treasure of all is perhaps the “ Prince with his 
suite im a garden” (Fig. 28), bearing Bihzad’s reputed 
signature, The other examples attributed to Bihzid are 
treated with commendable caution by Dr. Coomaraswamy. 
Among the most famous of the Mughal examples are the 
sketch of the dying ‘Infyat Khan (Fig. 124), the completed 
painting of which is in the Bodlaian, the great “ Durbar of 
Jahangir (122), the “ Maulavi Rimi” (125), and “ Shah 
‘Abbas and Khan i ‘Alam (123), probably by Bishan Dis, 
one of the two greatest portraitists of Jahingir’s reign. 

The descriptions are of the excellence which we expect 
from the distinguished author; they are full of information, 
RE! given, and the notes on attributions are specially 

interesting. The inscriptions are translated. One of 
Dr. Coomaraswamy's longest notes, in which he gives a 
convineing solution of a puzzling problem, refers to Jahangir's 
painter, Agi Rizi, whose work is almost, perhaps quite, 
unknown apart from the two Boston examples and a MS. 
of the Anvar ¢ Suhaili in the British Museum. Figure 112 
reproduces a sketch, apparently the original of a remarkable 
painting, many times copied, which has puzzled SUCCESSIVE 
writers. We may perhaps supplement Dr. Coomaraswamy 8 
note about it by a reference to the painting exhibited at 
South Kensington, which contams an inscription written by 
Shah Jahan, stating that the artist was Jahangir’s favourite 
painter, Abn'l-Hasan, or Nadir al-Zaman. 

The catalogue is admirably furnished with indexes and 
there is a full bibliography. 
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The author of La Miniature Persane makes it clear, in his 
preface, that he is alive to the fact that his, and any other 
history of Persian painting, must sooner or later be superseded ; 
for the time has not yet arrived for propounding final solutions 
to all the intricate problems in which the subject abounda. 
Exploration, and the revelation of the contents of private 
collections, will in time bring further assistance. Meanwhile, 
M. Sakisian has sueceeded in contributing considerable 
additions to our knowledge, more especially by his descrip- 
tions and reproductions of some of the manuscripts and 
paintings from the fine Constantinople collections, which he 
has had special opportunities of studying. Moreover, he has 
re-examined the Oriental literary sources, and from these, 
notably from the sixteenth century Turkish writer ‘Ali’s 
Mandagqib i Hunarvardn, he has been able to extract a certain 
amount of biographical detail about the painters and their 
work, and to clear up some misapprehensions. Though some 
of his conclusions will certainly be contested, we are grateful 
to him for a helpful and suggestive book, full of facts, concisely 
but seldom dully written, in which the author's delight in his 
subject is agreeably apparent. Not quite so agreeable is the 
somewhat acid flavour of his references to at least one of his 
distinguished predecessors. 

After a preliminary chapter, M. Sakisian launches his most 
contentious proposition, which is that there existed, in East 
Persia, a twelfth-century school of painting, strongly under 
Chinese influence, of which he believes he has found examples, 
illustrating the Kalilah wa-Dimnah fables, in an album in 
the Yildiz Library. Of these he gives some attractive repro- 
ductions, judging from which we should imagine that the 
naskhi writing which accompanies the paintings should fix 
their date fairly accurately. M. Sakisian gives perhaps 
inadequate space to the early art-history, but on that of the 
Mongolian, Timurid, and Safavid periods he has much to 
say- He rejects the theory of an independent “ Bukhara ” 
school, and explains the so-called Bukhara productions as 
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the work of exiled Timurid artists, perhaps attracted to the 
Tartar capital after the conquest of Khurasan by the Shi'ah 
Safavis, The central chapters on “ classical” painting, and 
“the art of the book” at Herat, include many pages on the 
Bihzad problem, but most readers will probably feel as 
undecided as ever after reading them. On the vexed Aqi 
Riza-Riza “Abbasi question, M. Sakisian is convinced that 
these were two separate artists. 

The reproductions, nearly 200 in number (two in colour), 
are satisfactory in quality and representative in character. 
Together with some old favourites, there are many striking, 
and some exquisitely beautiful, fresh examples. The specimens 
of bindings, especially, are a delight to the eye. 


J. ¥V. &. Wiervson, 


A Cornice Dictionary. Compiled by W. E. Crum, MLA., 
Hon, Ph.D. Berlin. Part I: a-enye. Quarto, pp. xi + 
88. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1929. Price two 
guineas per part, or by subscription seven guineas for 
the whole. . 

The well-known and justly praised Coptic dictionary of 
Amadeo Peyron was published more than ninety years ago ; 
at that time only two of the five dialects now distinguished 
were represented by considerable remains, the business 
documents and letters extant in two of the dialects were as 
yet undiscovered, the nature and functions of the different 
verbal forms were very imperfectly recognized and the 
decipherment of the ancestral Egyptian language was too 
embryonic to be utilized. Peyron’s Dictionary, however. has 
remained the standard hitherto, and in 1921 Professor Spiegel- 
berg only supplemented it with his valuable Handworterbuch, 
rearranging the worda in accordance with modern knowledge, 
adding new words and meanings, and indicating derivations 
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The great dictionary of which we have now received the 
first instalment is founded on a new and exhaustive 
examination of practically all known material whether 
published or unpublished. Twenty years have been devoted 
to this task by Mr. Crum and his two helpers. As one of the 
results we see an addition of new words, at the rate, in this 
first instalment, of one to every five words recorded in other 
dictionaries: most of these are of very rare occurrence, some 
are of doubtful authenticity, and many are of doubtful 
meaning—names of plants, animals, tools, materials, etc.— 
but the inclusion of all was very necessary and will stimulate 
research. The illustration of the uses of words and phrases, 
as of verbs with various prepositions and adverbs, is rich 
indeed, and most instructive. Six close columns are occupied 
by e1 “come”, and ten and a half colamns by fiw’ and its 
relatives ; in spite of large type a column of this dictionary 
is & formidable matter, for in the interest of economy and 
compactness, every resort of ingenious compression is utilized. 
This conciseness impedes the reading to some extent, yet one 
would scarcely ask to have it changed; and room is found 
for abbreviated contexts with the quotations—a great boon. 
The Sahidiec form (where one exists) is very properly chosen as 
the leading type of each word ; Greek words are included only 
when completely naturalized. A useful feature is the full 
collection of Greek equivalents of Coptic words in translated 
works, especially from the Biblical books, and the inclusion 
of numerous Arabic equivalents. It requires an aoquaintance 
with a rather unusual vocabulary both in Greek and in Arabic 
to apprehend at once their significance, for no translations of 
either are vouchsafed. Egyptian etymologies are omitted, 
being well given in Professor Spiegelberg's Handworterbuch. 

The work is to be completed in four more parts, which, 
I understand, will be substantially larger than the first. 
In spite of the vast mass of Coptic writings already known, 
new discoveries are constantly being made: a supplement 
will be required some day, and a bulky appendix of the Greek 
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words employed in Coptic writing; but Mr. Crum’s 
magnificent Dictionary is surely destined to be the standard 
for all time. 

F, La, G, 


Les Rurves p’Ev-Misnerre av Norp-Est pe Homs (Emese) : 
PREMIERE CAMPAGNE DE FOUILLES A QaTwa (1924). By 
Coust pu Messi pv Buisson. Paris: Geuthner. 1927. 
75 Fr. 

This is one of the publications of the Société frangaise des 
Fouilles archéologiques, and is in every way worthy of the 
scientifically conducted work which it describes and the 
important character of the results. The site is 18 kilometres 
north-east of Homs, and was first introduced to the notice 
of the archmological world by Pére Ronzevalle, who published 
a view of it as well as some striking bronze figures and stone 
heads which had been found there. 

Count du Mesnil's excavations have brought to hght not 
only the gates and walls of the ancient city together with 
its necropolis, but also two temples, one of them being the 
great temple of the Sumerian goddess Nin-Egal, “ Lady of 
the Palace,” while the other seems to have been the Chapel 
Royal. Large quantities of pottery have been discovered 
as well as objects of bronze, ivory and the like, but the most 
important discovery has been that of cuneiform tablets, 
written in the official cuneiform and including inventories of 
the immense treasure that was stored in the temple of 
Nin-Egal. They have given us the name and history of 
the city; it turns out to have been Qatna which figures 
conspicuously in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence and of 
which Akizzi was at that time the king. The temple itself 
went back to the end of the third millennium .c. About 
1350 5.0, the city was destroyed by the northern enemies of 
Egypt and does not appear to have been inhabited again 
till the Neo-Babylonian period. 
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In the present publication, which is profusely illustrated 
by plans and photographs, Count du Mesnil gives an account 
of his first campaign. This has been followed by later ones, 
the last of which (in 1928) has not yet been published. The 
work has been carried out with scientific method and exacti- 
tude, and the description of it corresponds with the character 
of the work. The illustrations of the pottery are particularly 
valuable. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Les Fournnes en Asiz ANTERIEURE A PARTIR DE 1843. By 
Lowrs Speteers. Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne. 1928. 

This is a very useful work and has been written with all 
the completeness and intimate knowledge of the subject 
which we expect from Professor Speleers. The area of his 
survey 18 strictly limited ; Egypt and the Levant are excluded ; 
80, too, is the excavation of Greek and later sites, The history 
of the excavations is divided into three periods, the first being 
what the author calls the Heroic Age when the great figures 
of Layard and Rawlinson and their compeers pass before our 
eyes, while the second and third periods are merely the pre-war 
and post-war subdivisions of the later age of excavation, 
when modern scientific methods are employed and the 
excavators chief aim is to discover the history of the past 
and not monuments and objects for the museums of Europe 
or America, As a record of discovery and reference the book 
is of the highest value. 

A. H. &. 





Tue Pextateven : a Histortcan Recorp. By W. T. Pitter. 
London: Marshall Brothers, 1923. 

Mr. Pilter’s learned and lengthy volume reminds us of the 
works of the older scholars like Bochart and Hyde. It is 
packed full of facts, of the views of other scholars, and of 
references, and is nothing less than a monument of labour 
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and research. Mr, Pilter does not profess to be a first-hand 
authority on either Assyriology or Egyptology, but he is a 
good Hebraist and the authorities he quotes are first-hand. 
In all cases he is careful to give his references ; I have found 
none that are otherwise than correct, and they bear witness 
to an extraordinarily large amount of reading and research. 
Tn fact, the book may be regarded as an encyclopedic mine of 
information on the subjects to which it relates, brought up 
to the date of publication. The clergy, more especially, will 
find 1t useful. 

The subject-matter falls into three divisions. The first 
and longest deals with Abram in his relations to the Babylonian 
Empire as described in the fourteenth chapter of Geneats. 
This is followed by a sort of Appendix on Abram, or rather 
Abraham, in Egypt and Ur, Then comes the second division 
of the subject: Joseph and Moses in Egypt. The third 
division is contained in a short chapter on certaim matters 
connected with the story of the Israelites in the Sinaitic 
desert, 

It is needless to say that Mr. Pilter’s point of view 1s con- 
servative. In fact, no one who deals with the vast amount of 
arch#ological material which has been accumulating during the 
last few years can take any other. For the scientific archao- 
logist the days are past when the history of the ancient East 
could be left to the subjective fantasies of the littérafeur. 
In the Eastern and the Greek world alike the old traditions 
have been verified and the existence of a widespread literary 
culture has been pushed back to an early date. One of the 
most striking results of our new knowledge 1s not touched 
upon by Mr. Pilter—the conformity of the legal regulations 
implied in the narrative of Genesis with the enactments of 
the Code of Khammurabi. 

But arch@ology is a science and therefore progressive. 
Fresh discoveries are constantly obliging us to amplify or 
correct our earlier conclusions so far as details are concerned. 
Moreover the conclusions themselves are often founded on 
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insufficient evidence and consequently give rise to diversities 
of opinion. When it comes to the interpretation of the evidence 
the archwologist does not claim to be infallible. This is 
especially the case where philological considerations inter- 
vene; in so far as philology is a science its bearing upon 
history is necessarily restricted. Even the original seat of the 
Parent Indo-European family of speech—if indeed such a 
Parent ever existed—is disputed. And Mr. Pilter would have 
been well advised to have left Professor Grimme’s Sinaitic 
interpretations alone ; accidental or natural flaws in the stone 
or photograph are responsible for a good many of them. 

As I have said, Mr, Pilter's work has been brought up to the 
date of publication. But already later discoveries have been 
crowding upon us, harbingers of others yet to come, In the 
field of Assyriology alone new vistas are opening out and 
the beginning of culture in the near East is being thrown 
further and further back into the past. In Palestine the 
excavations of Dr. Albright and Professor Kyle at Kirjath- 
Sepher and more especially the recent ones of Professor 
(Garstang at Ai and Jericho have thrown light on the Israelitish 
invasion of Canaan and convinced two at any rate of the 
excavators that the Book of Joshua contains extracts from the 
nove book of a contemporary. Meanwhile in Egypt the 

scoveries of Mr. Firth at Saqqara have shown that in the 
age ae the Third Dynasty the Egyptian seript was already 
fully developed and that art and architecture had reached 
in many respects the highest level to which they ever attained. 
Anyone who wishes to compare our knowledge to-day of the 
ancient civilized world with the confident negations based 
upon the ignorance of forty years ago cannot do better than 
study Mr, Pilter’s book. 
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Fovurttes exectrées a Mantra. By F. Caanrovrier and 
J, CHARBONNEAUX. Paris: Geuthner. 1928. 

This is the first report of the very important excavations 
undertaken by MM. Charpoutier and Charbonneaux for the 
French School at Athens in the years 1922-4 at Malla on 
the north coast of Krete. There they discovered a fairly 
well-preserved palace which was built in the first division of 
the Middle Minoan period, remodelled in the second division, 
and finally destroyed at the beginning of the Late Minoan 
age. For the first time, therefore, we have before us the 
picture of a Kretan palace which is contemporary with what 
may be termed the pre-Myken#an epoch of Kretan history 
and which underwent no changes or rebuilding at a later 
date. For the study of Kretan architecture and archeology 
the diseovery is naturally of exceptional value. Among the 
pottery have been found numerous fragments which are 
prototypes of the beautiful Kamares ware of M. M. IT; 
on the other hand the Kamares ware itself is rare, while the 
rippled ware of M. M. III is again common, so that the 
excavators are pro’., bly justified in believing that the palace 
witnessed two occupations, one at the commencement and 
the other at the end of the Middle Minoan period, the site 
having been more or less deserted during the intervening 
Kamares epoch. In one of the rooms (Salle III, 8) tablets 
covered with hieroglyphic as well as linear inscriptions were 
discovered along with sealings, fragments of painted pottery 
and small vases, one of which has two hieroglyphs incised 
upon it. We hope it will not be long before the second volume 
sontaining copies of the inscriptions will appear, The present 
volume with its numerous illustrations and photographs, 
its broad margins and splendid type, is a sumptuous example 
of French typography. 
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Personal Names From Cunerrorm Inscrrerions or Carra- 
pocia. By F, J. Srernens. Yale University Press. 
1928. 


Professor Stephens has given us a useful book. Thanks 
in large measure to a discovery made by the peasants at 
Kara Eyuk (erroneously confused with Kul-Tepé) shortly 
before the war the number of Cappadocian tablets which we 
now possess is between two and three thousand and a consider- 
able proportion of these has already been published. It was 
time, therefore, that an attempt should have been made to 
catalogue the proper names in them so far as was possible. 
This has been done by Professor Stephens together with an 
indispensable addition to the work, an analysis of the names. 
This implies not only an analysis of the elements contained 
in the Semitic names, but also the separation of the latter 
from names of Asianic origin. In many cases the attempt 
at separation can be tentative only at present and differences 
of opinion will be inevitable. The Asianic element -akisu, 
for instance, is sometimes difficult to distinguish from the 
Semitic or Semitised adkh-su “his brother”. Among other 
words terminating in -akhsu Professor Stephens notices 
Niwakhsu by the side of Niwakhsu-sar where we find as in 
several other names a suffix -sar, but he does not appear to 
have come across the simple Wakhsu-sar which occurs 10 
one or two unpublished inscriptions and corresponds with 
the name of the city Wakhsu-sa-na, which we may compare 
with the “Afewos and “Afios of the Greeks. The element 
Ala, by the way, which he seems inclined to identify with 
el, iu “ god”, is the Sumerian ald which the Babylonians 
borrowed under the form of afi and the Hittites used in the 
sense of sedu ‘the divine bull”. 
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A Cestury or Expioration at Nineven. By R. Camppene 
THomrson and R. W. Hurcsrmson. London: Luzae 
and Co. 1929. 7s. 6d, 

This is a delightful book, entertaining and informative 
alike to the “ general reader" and the scholar. Though con- 
taining only 146 pages of good-sized print it is packed with 
information, all given in an attractive style. The first half 
of the volume contains a history of the discovery and explora- 
tion of Nineveh, beginning with Rich and Layard and finishing 
with the author's own work there, first with Dr. King in 
1904, and then on his own account in 1927-8. Next comes 
an intervening chapter entitled “ Now-a-days describing 
Mosul and the way to it as it has become since the war, a 
picture which it is difficult for those to realize who knew the 
country before the Great War. The latter half of the book 
deals with the history of Nineveh and the chief results of the 
excavations upon its site, There is a good index, and the 
volume is enriched with numerous plans and photographs. 
In fact, it is a complete and at the same time attractive 
presentation of the subject, and Dr. Campbell Thompson is 
to be congratulated upon his work. 

As we read the earlier chapters the impression grows 
more and more upon us that there were indeed ‘ giants in 
those days". And the explorers and excavators of Nineveh 
as well as the first decipherers of its inscriptions were all 
Englishmen. It is not without reason, therefore, that Dr. 
Campbell Thompson insists upon the fact that the site is 
essentially British, and that it is therefore Great Britain 
which should again take up the task of continuing and com- 
pleting its exploration. The difficulties which beset the 
earlier excavators exist no longer ; there are no longer Turkish 
officials to be bribed or Turkish fears to be allayed, and the 
motor-car and modern hotel have lightened the burden of 
travelling. 

Dr. Campbell Thompson's excavations in 1927-8 had two 
chief results, one negative, the other positive. The ruins 
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of the temple of Nebo proved to be a disappointment; the 
tablets which had once existed in its library had disappeared. 
On the other hand, the palace of Assur-nazir-pal was dis- 
covered at a depth of 25 feet, The discovery was made only 
shortly before the expedition had to return to England 
and the palace, consequently, with its bhas-reliefs and, 
possibly, store of tablets, still remains to be exhumed. Inscrip- 
tions found on the spot indicate that the palace was built 
on the site of one erected by Tiglath-pileser I, if, indeed, it 
was not the older palace itself in a renovated form. Especially 
interesting is one of these inscriptions which “gives in 
graphic, poetic style part of the history of Asshur-uballit, 
king of Assyria (c. 1380), and his troubles with the Kassites ”. 

Another important discovery was that of a perfectly 
preserved prism of Esarhaddon which supplies the lacune 
in the previously known edition of his Annals in the account 
of the murder of Sennacherib and the events that followed it. 
Thus in the passage relating to the murder the conjectural 
“To gam the kingship [my brothers slew Sennacherib their 
father)” turns out to have been in the original text: “To 
gain the kingship they rushed against each other like young 
steers.” 

There are one or two unimportant misprints, and in the 
note on page 114 the numeral TV should be inserted after 
“ Cappadocian Cuneiform Tablets . 
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Tse Hrrrirve Emrree. By J.Garsranc, London - Constable 

For some years Professor Garstang's Land of the Hittites 
has been the indispensable companion of the “ Hittitologist ”. 
But a new edition of 1 has long been called for, and in place 
of tt we have a new work designed to be “a survey of the 
History, Geography and Monuments of Hittite Asia Minor 
and Syria”. The history, however, is merely sketched in 
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outline, the main part of the book being devoted to Hittite 
geography and the Hittite monuments which are described 
with exhaustive detail and accompanied by numerous 
photographs. Professor Garstang possesses the great 
uivantage of having travelled over Asia Minor himself, of 
having excavated the Hittite site of Sakje-geuzi, and of having 
done the only really scientific archeological work that has 
aa yet been attempted at Boghaz Keui itself. One of the 
most useful portions of his former volume is retained in the 
shape of bibliographical indices of the monuments and of 
the authors who are quoted in the course of his work. 

Under the head of * Hittites "’ Professor Garstang includes 
all the Asianic peoples to whom that title was given by the 
Babylonians, Assyrians and Hebrews, and consequently a 
large part of the book is occupied with an account of the 
monuments associated with the Hittite hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. On the artistic and cultural side, however, these 
cannot be separated from the monuments of Boghaz Keui 
and its libraries of cuneiform texts; the culture and civiliza- 
tion belonged to the same type, however much the races and 
languages may have differed. The Professor endeavours to 
distinguish to a certain extent between them by adopting 
Dr. Hogarth’s distinction between “ Hittite ” and ‘‘ Hattic ” ; 
I should prefer a distinction based upon archeological and 
historical grounds and propose to divide Hittite history into 
the following three periods :-— 


(1) Proto-Hittite (to 2000 B.c.). 
(2) Hittite (2000-1200 n.c.). 
(3) Moscho-Hittite (1200-600 B.c.). 


The ordinary classification derived from the use of metals 
does not apply to the Hittite world, since iron was worked in 
Asia Minor at a much earlier period than in other parte of the 
world—indeed the Cappadocian tablets (2500 8.c.) are already 
acquainted with barzi-ili “the metal of God”, the Hebrew 
parzil, and the Khatti acquired their name from the fact that 
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they were “the Silver(-men)” who worked and exploited 
the mines of Bereketli. 

Professor Garstang is certainly right in seeing an Amazon 
in the figure discovered at the Warrior Gate in Boghaz Keui, 
The breasts alone prove it. The Hittite name of the Amazon 
was Lhardu (K.BO. i, p. 72, 9, where the Assyrian equivalent 
is given as serkhattum “ heroine ”, the ideographic representa- 
tive being 4-SAL “female mighty one”), The battle-axe 
she holds with its hinder part in the form of a hand occurs 
frequently in the hieroglyphic texts with the value of kuwa(s) 
“consecrated one”. The Professor further points out that 
many of the male figures in the famous sculptures have an 
emasculated appearance. This is borne out by certain of the 
cuneiform texts which show that the galli-priests of classical 
times were no new thing in Asia Minor and Dr. Forrer’s 
recently published Forschungen, i, 2, contains some instructive 
pages on the same or an allied subject. 

One of Professor Garstang’s most interesting observations 
18 the analogies he finds between the Indian Shiva and the 
Hittite*bull-god (Tessub of Mount Arnuwandas). It is fresh 
evidence for the fact that the earlier home of the Sanskrit- 
speaking tribes of North-Western India had migrated from 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, where we now know that the 
names of the chief Indian deities were still known as well as 
the Indian forms of the numerals in the fourteenth century 
before our era. 

His attitude in regard to the identification of Hittite with 
classical or modern place-names is very cautious, but not more 
30 than is justified by the present state of our knowledge. 
One of his suggestions is especially acute: Unnakhara which 
is coupled with Tarsa or Tarsus and Adaniya “ the district 
of Adana " (the name atill employed by the Arabic writers) 
must be the Ingird of Sennacherib long since identified with 
the Greek Ankhialé. But he has made a slip on p. 11, where 
he says that the Moschians were possibly Phrygians; we 
know from the classical writers that they came from the 
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eastern extremity of the Black Sea where Colchis was once 
in their territory. Even in Strabo’s time the mountamous 
land about Kars was still known as “Moschian”. It is 
possible that he may be right in another suggestion that 
Arinna, the city of the Sun-goddess, was Komana. Koma-na 
signifies “the land of Koma” or Quma and among the 
sacred “pools” of the Hittites was “the Pool of Quma”™ 
(altannis Qumayannis, K BO. ii, p. 60,25). Ptolemy, however, 
‘distinguishes Phreata “* The Pool” in Garsaura from Komana 
in Kataonia, 

Professor Garstang’s book is rich in facts and references. 
I have been unable to find any misprints in it. But 
“Jerabis”, p. 226, should be corrected into the more 
correct “Jerablus” which is used elsewhere in the book, 
and ‘Phonician™, p. 310, n. 5, should be “ Aramaic ". 
The concession made in one passage to Dr. Forrer that he 
may conceivably beright in locating the country of Kizzuwadna 
on the Black Sea should be withdrawn ; the tribute paid to the 
Hittite king by Kizzuwadna was argamanu “the murex 
purple ”, and there is no murex in the Black Sea. 

A note may be added on the representation of a great 
serpent upon one of the Moscho-Hittite monuments found 
at Old Malatiyeh which Professor Garstang aptly compares 
with the Hittite legend of the great serpent Tllu-yankas. 
Since the publication of my article on the legend additional 
portions of the text have been found and published in 
Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi, xvii, 5,6. The following 
is a translation of the fragment relating to the death of the 
reptile :— | 

(3) “So the god Inaras said to Khupafsiyas]: ° All right,’ 
[and accordingly] (4) concealed him. And Inaras provided 
fofod and drink]. (5) Thereupon the serpent Illu-yankas (6) he 
called up (sard kallista) from his hole, [saying :] (7) * See 
I am celebrating a feast ; (8) and so for eating and drinking 
it is all right.’ (9) Thereupon the serpent Illu-yankas [along 
with his wife] (10) came up; then they ate and drank. 
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(11) When they had drank up all the wine-jar (12) they were 
thoroughly drunk, (13) They (ne) then descended into their 
hole, (14) and when they were gone Khupasiyas [reappeared] 
(15) and the serpent [lu-yankas with a chain (16) he ensnared 
(kalelét). (17) The god Tessub arrived; then the serpent 
Iilu-yankes [and his wife] (18) he slew, and the gods were with 
him.” After this Inaras built a house of granite for Khupasiyas 
in the city of Taruwa. But here the tablet is unfortunately 
mutilated, though it would seem that the god Kuwarbis was 
seen coming out of the sea and making his way to Khupasiyns 
to whom “ [the increase] of the field was given ”, 
A. H. &. 


es: 


Kasra tae Mystic anp ner Fetuow-Sarnrs 1 Isuiw. 
By Marcaret Smrrn. pp. xxv, 220. Cambridge 
University Press, 1928. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Margaret Smith deserves the thanks of all Orientalists 
for her interesting and scholarly work on the life and teaching 
of the Muslim saint Rabi‘a and the position of women and 
women-saints in Islim. Rabi‘a al--Adawiyya of Basra was 
born in A.#. 95 or 99, and died unmarried in a.H. 185/ 
A.D. 801. Amongst her associates were ‘Abd al-Wahid b. 
Zayd, d. a.p. 793, Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Hishimi, 
d. a.m. 172, Sufyan al-Thawri, d. ap. 778, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Sulayman Abi al-Rasibi, d. a.p. 767, and perhaps the 
Egyptian mystic Dhii al-Niin, d. a.p. 856. The author gives 
legends associating Rabi‘a with Hasan of Basra, but as 
Hasan died in a.p. 728, these legends must obviously be 
rejected. 

More copious is the data relating to Rabi‘a’s share in the 
different stages of the Sifi doctrine—Penitence, Patience, 
Gratitude, Hope, Holy Fear, Voluntary Poverty, Asceticism, 
Dependence upon God, and Love. When asked whether 
she hated Satan Rabi‘a replied: ““ My love for God leaves 
no room for hating Satan.” Qn another occasion Rabi‘a 
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answered: “1 have not served God from fear of Hell or love 
of Paradise, but only for the love of Him and desire for Him.” 

In the third and final portion of her work the learned author 
attributes the present degraded position of the Muslim woman 
“to Islimic teaching which has prevailed since the second 
and third centuries of the Muslim era”. It is acknowledged 
however, that “ theoretically, at least, the Muslim woman 
was placed on a spiritual equality with man” (vide Qur'an, 
xxxili, 35), This equality was attained, if not surpassed, by 
such women as Umm Haram, d. a.n. 28 or 29, Rabi‘a of 
Syria, d. a.w. 135, Nafisa, d. a.n. 208, Jahan Ara (daughter of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan), the Babi Qurrat al-'Ayn martyred 
in A.D. 1852, and by Rabi‘a of Basra herself. The existence 
of the Meccan convents of Hurrish, Bint al-Taj, and al-Diri, 
and the Egyptian convents of the Hostel of the Baghdadis’ 
and Sitt Kalila Dawla, also attest the religious zeal and 
sanctity of Muslim women. 





Srupies iw Istam. By the Rev. Canon SELL. pp. 266. 
Madras, 1928. 6s. 

Studies in Islim contains six articles on Islamic mysticism. 
the Shi‘ahs, the Fatimid Khalifate, Babiism, the Derwishes, 
and the Qur’in. Much has been written on these subjects 
in recent years, and in re-presenting his narrative the 
Rev. Canon Sell has the advantage of utilizing well-established 
conclusions: His book, however, is full of interest and will 
no doubt be weleomed by those desirous of having a general 
knowledge of Islamic teneta and beliefs. Especially praise- 
worthy is the discussion of Salimin and Absal in the chapter 
on Mysticism, of Babi customs in the chapter on Babiism, of 
the Saniisiyya Order in the chapter on the Derwishes, and 
of the Siiratu’n-Narayn in the chapter on the Qur'an. The 
Siiratu’n-Nirayn (or the chapter of Two Lights, Le. 
Muhammad and ‘Ali), of which the text and translation are 
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both given, is believed by Shi‘ahs to be the chapter suppressed 
in the final recension of the Qur'an, but “on the whole, the 
weight of evidence seems to be against the Shi‘ah claim ". 


TopoGRraprHixz HIsToRIQvue pe La Sree ANTIQUE ET 
MeprévaLe. By Rewé Dussaun. Large Svo, pp. lii + 
652, avec 16 Cartes, Paris: Librairie Orientaliste 
Paul Geuthner, 1927, 200 fres. 


This book is the result of many years of travel and research 
carried out by the author in what is now known as the French 
Mandated Territory or Syria. Already, as far back as 1895, 
the author has published his Voyage en Syrie, and ever since 
he has continued his investigations into the topography 
and geography of Syria. There is scarcely a town or hamlet, 
4 Tiver or mountain, which has not been visited, or which 
the author has not tried to identify and to place by the help 
of those who preceded him. He starts, in fact, very early 
with these identifications, since the Bible is one of the sources 
he quotes, especially in the chapters affecting the localities 
in southern Pheenicia, and in the line of demarcation between 
Syria and the north of Palestine, which has now been traced 
between England and France. The author makes use of 
cuneiform literature, Syrian as well as Hittite, then the 
classical literature, the later Arabic geographers, and the 
results of modern archaeology. Thousands upon thousands 
of names—to be more correct, between five and six thousand 
names—have found their place in this book, and on the 
fifteen separate maps inserted therein, which have all been 
joined together to form the sixteenth. The whole ancient 
history seems to be rolled out before our eyes, and the descrip- 
tion of snecessive rulers over these countries, It was no mean 
task besides to recover the old names, either entirely obliterated 
by the new Turkish names given to these localities during 
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the last centuries, or greatly mutilated in the course of ages. 
Copious references are given on each page, and a rich 
bibliography shows the vast reading of the author. The book 
will prove indispensable to anyone interested in this classic 
land of the ancient world, the home also of the Western 
civilization. The author draws on the maps also the routes 
which traversed the country, by which that civilization 
flowed from east to west. The book is beautifully printed, 
the maps are very well executed, and the author is to be 
heartily congratulated on this excellent piece of work. 
M. GasTen. 


3 Exocn or Tae Hesrew Book or Exoca. By Huco 
Openers. Edited and translated for the first time, 
with Introduction, Commentary, and Critical Notes. 
Svo, pp. 192 + 179 + 74+ 36. Cambridge University 
Press, 1928. 42s, net. 


The author of this book has found in the Bodleian Library 
&@ Manuscript written in Hebrew cursive characters, dating 
from the sixteenth century, which contains the apocalyptic 
vision of the heavenly hierarchy ascribed to the High Priest 
Ishmael. There exists a large number of similar treatises 
Varying in size and contents, which all bear the same title of 
Sefer Hekhalot, ie. ‘‘ The Book of the Heavenly Mansions, or, 
Heavenly Palaces.” Some of these Ascensions are ascribed 
to Moses, others to Isaiah, and in the N.T. apocryphal litera- 
ture, to Peter, Paul, and others. All these form one cycle, 
and go back unquestionably to a more ancient source of 
esoteric speculations. The writer of the Hebrew manuscript 
—which is of complex character, some portions being old, 
while others are of a more recent date—called it the Book of 
Enoch, although there is scarcely any mention made of this 
name, the real hero being the High Priest Ishmael, Still, 
this has led the author to call this book the Book of Enoch, 
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and as there are in existence already a first and second Book 
of Enoch, the latter in Slavonic, and of comparatively recent 
date, Mr. Odeberg has called his book “3 Enoch". He 
publishes now the text in full, with critical notes, and also 
an English translation with valuable annotations and 
parallels. The most important part of the book, however, 
must be sought in the long and elaborate introduction. The 
author displays here a COnsUMMate knowledge of the cognate 
mystical literature. It is a model of scholarly investigation, 
except in one point, the manner in which the problem of the 
Metatron is here treated. The heavenly being which meets 
Rabbi Ishmael and conducts him through all the heavenly 
abodes, is called Metatron. The exuberant fancy of the 
esoteric speculator has endowed him with all kinds of 
exaggerated and fantastic qualities, giving him almost a semi- 
divine character. Mr. Odeberg identifies Metatron with 
Enoch; and, impelled by what I believe to be an entirely 
wrong and unjustified conception, accepts every one of 
these attributes literally, and goes so far as to make him 
almost a divine hypostasis. He devotes therefore the largest 
part of his introduction in trying to prove it. Anyone who is 
acquainted with Jewish mystical speculations knows full 
well that between the divine godhead and all the celestial 
beings there lies such a gulf that even the most daring never 
ventured to bridge it; and to place any one of the celestial 
inerarchy upon a throne which could remotely resemble the 
divine throne has never entered the mind of any author of 
these apocalyptic visions. It is a pity that Mr. Odeberg 
should have been led astray by tendencies quite alien to his 
teal subject, and should have thus impaired to some degree 
the undoubted high value of his publication. 
M. GasTEr. 
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Les EcHELLEs pe Sygre et pe Patestine av XVIII 
Stécue. By Fr. Caarites-Rovx. 4to, pp. 224, avec 
27 Planches, Paris: Libraire Orientaliste Paul Geuthner. 
1928. 150 Fres. 
This book contains a minute description of the French 
peaceful penetration” into Syria and Palestine during 
the eighteenth century, by means of the numerous factories 
established in these countries. The title, if literally taken, 
would restrict the contents of the book to the trade of the 
sea-ports, and many of these are mentioned, such as Tripoli, 
Acco, Saida, Beyrut, and Jaffa. But we find also towns 
mentioned, notably Aleppo and Damascus, and other places, 
which are far from any sea-port. We obtain here a well- 
documented survey of the French trade, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of the assistance given to the missionaries, 
and especially the establishment of various Consulates in 
the Levant, all intended to further the same object—to 
safeguard French interesta in these countries. The author 
enters into a detailed description of the relations between 
the French who had settled in these places, first among them- 
selves, and then with the other inhabitants and traders. We 
find an interesting and important note about the Maronites, 
the Druzes, and the Ansaria, A special annexe at the end 
deals with these sects more fully. The author also refers to 
the curious incident of a British “ corsair ” capturing a French 
ship and bringing it into a Turkish port, and the complications 
which arose out of this act of “ piracy”. In one place only 
more detailed reference is made to the activity of the English 
in Aleppo, Between the traders and the French Consuls 
there seems to have been constant friction, From time to 
time inspectors had to descend from France to inquire into 
the complaints of the traders. The author has drawn his 
information chiefly from the archives of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Marseilles, which was principally concerned 
with the French trade in the Levant, and from some of the 
archives of the Ministries in Paris. The book 1s an important 
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contribution to the history of trade, and of the ways by which 
the West has been able to influence the East. We recognize 
the same method which has been continued to our very days, 
first the missionary, then the trader, and finally the soldier. 
We see, on the other hand, that much that is very doubtful 
in character and of little value to human civilization also 
has come the same way, and has not benefited the nations 
of the East, to which it has thus brought, The book 
furthermore shows the constant solicitude of the French 
government for its own trade, and its endeavour to eliminate 
a5 much as possible alien competition, espe “IE uy that of the 
English. One might wish that the English Levant, or, 
Turkey Trading Company, which obtained a charter already 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, would find an equally 
exhaustive treatment by competent hands. Only a little 
nibbling at this vast subject has been undertaken some years 
ago by Dr. M. Epstein, in a small monograph. Mr. Charles- 
Roux has added to this book, which is beautifully printed, 
also twenty-seven plates, copies of old engravings depicting 
various scenes of the life in Turkey during the period treated 
inthe book. We have here excellent reproductions of audiences 
granted by the Sultan to French ambasa: dors, of some old 
ships, of types of French merchants, of a Turkish shop, 
of a view of Jerusalem, pictures of Ali Bey and Hassan 
Pasha, the Patriarch of the Maronites, and besides a number 
of maps. But curiously enough, there is no list of these 
illustrations to be found anywhere in the book, nor is there 
an index, In the latter case, however, a very full description 
in the table of contents makes it easy to dispense with it. 
M. GastTeER. 
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Karamiscue Texte 1m DiaLert von Troxt. By Tanevsz 
Kowatset. LEingeleitet, Erliutert und mit einem 
Karammusch-Polnisch-Deutschen Glossar Versehen. &vo, 
pp. Ixxix + 311. Kracow (Polish Academy of Science), 
1929, 

On the eastern border of Poland, near the Ukrame and 
Lithuania, there live now some 800 souls belonging to the 
Karaite sect of the Jews, settled there probably early in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. They inhabit five small 
settlements, with their centre in Troki, and although their 
number 1s small, the Turkish language which they speak is 
divided up into two dialects. Professor Kowalski is now the 
first who has undertaken a thorough investigation into the 
linguistic character of this language. He has studied it for 
four years, and he has been able thus to acquire a complete 
mastery. In this volume he is publishing the result of his 
long and painstaking investigations into the history of these 
settlements, the literature of the sect, exceedingly small and 
poor, and above all the language. He enters into a minute 
description of all the grammatical features of the language. 
He then compares it with other Turki dialects, and he comes 
to the conclusions, arrived at already before, if only tentatively, 
by Samoilevich, viz. that it belongs to the Kipchak family, 
which stretches from the Altai Mountains across the southern 
plains of Russia to the eastern borders of Poland. Professor 
Kowalski, however, is able to determine much more closely 
the affinity between the language of the Kuraites, and 
especially that spoken by the Troki community, and that of 
the Armenian community living in the neighbourhood, who 
speak a similar language, and above all with that of the 
Kumans. The dialect of Troki has preserved most of the 
archaic features of the language, and it proves invaluable for 
the better understanding of the language of the Kumans, 
of which hitherto only the glossary published by Geza Kuun 
has preserved, In the latter we have only single words, 
whilst the language of the Karaites furnishes us with the full 
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grammar, morphology, and syntax. It is a living language, 
still spoken, and therefore of extreme value, Any elucidation 
as to the true character of the Kumans is sure to prove of 
extreme interest in connection with the problem of the 
Scythians, and also on that of the nationalities inhabiting 
Hungary and Rumania, from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century. This question lies, however, outside the investiva- 
tions of Professor Kowalski. They are referred to here in 
order to show how these small remnants can contribute towards 
the solution of bigger problems. The author publishes here 
a number of texts, faithfully transcribed, some from printed 
books, and some from manuscripts, the latter being of a popular 
character, and he adds at the end an exhaustive vocabulary 
covering no less than 130 pages, with a Polish and German 
translation. 
M. GasTeRr. 


—_ 





Das Krrin Surat-at-arp pes Anv Garar MUHAMMED IBN 
MisA At-HuwinizM! WERAUSGEGEREN NACH DEM 
HANDSCHRIFTLICHEN UNIkUM DER BIBLIOTHEQUE DE 
L'UNIVERSITE ET REGIONALE IN Srrasspunc (cod. 4247). 
Yon Hans V. Mzrk, mit fiinf Tafeln im Lichtdruck. 
pp. xxxi + 197. Harrassowitz, 1926, 

In 1916 Dr. v. Mzik published an edition of Alkhowarizmi's 
Arabic version of Ptolemy's Africa. This was part of the same 
author's great geographical work, which is now supplemented 
by the edition of the volume mentioned above, As to the 
importance of this publication, there can be no two opinions. 
Its author lived in the first quarter of the ninth century, and 
is presumably the earliest Arab geographer. According to 
the editor's description of the MS. upon which he had to rely, 
his task was a most arduous one, and only one who is really 
competent could hope to bring the edition to a successful 
issue, Fortunately, he was able to fill many gaps, correct 
faulty readings, and restore missing or damaged passages from 
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Al Suhrab’s ‘aja al-‘agalim, a MS. of which is in the British 
Museum and an edition in preparation by Dr. v. Mak 
himself. In spite of this help, Al-Khowdarizmi's book, with its 
various perplexing features such as copyist’s errors and 
confusing abbreviations, must have put a severe strain on 
the editor's critical powers, To this must be added the 
difficulty of correctly reading a mass of cyphers, numbers, 
and ligatures with uncertain or missing diacritical signs. 
This, together with the post-classical character of the diction, 
is discussed in the editor's prefatory remarks. They show 
that the author did not write in his native language but in 
an acquired one, which he had some difficulty in mastering. 
The editor was well advised to leave the text untouched, but 
to insert certain signs to direct the reader's attention to 
irregularities. Corrections are given in the footnotes. The 
facsimile specimen of the MS. as well as the four mapa in 
phototype, of which that of the Nile is particularly interesting, 
are instructive examples of early historical cartography. 
The editor deserves unstinted praise for the thoroughness, 
precision, and scholarship which distinguishes his work. It 
will secure him the genuine gratitude of all interested in the 
subject, while the promised German translation with the 
commentary will be eagerly looked forward to even outside 
the circles of Arabists. 
H. Hrescure.p. 





THe Camertioce History or Inpta, Vol. ITI, Turks and 
Afghans. Edited by Sm Worsetey Hare, K.C1E., 
C.8.1., C.M.G., C.B-E. 

This yolume of the Cambridge History will be welcomed 
by all students of Indian annals, as containing a critical 
version of the records translated in four of the eight volumes 
of Elliott, checked by and collated with others. A chapter on 
the Arab conquest of Sind opens the story of Muhammadan 
invasion, and is followed by eight more dealing with the 
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dynasties which gradually extended their rule to Delhi and into 
the peninsula, till the Lodis fell at Panipat before the victorious 
arms of Bibur. Next comes a series of chapters dealing with 
the minor kingdoms established during the period, and 
though the main scheme of the volume is to trace the fortunes 
of India from about 1200 to 1526, Sir Wolseley Haig has 
carried these on to more appropriate dates where necessary. 
The Hindu states im northern and southern India receive 
separate notices, and there are chapters on Burma, Ceylon, 
and the monuments of Muslim India. A recital of these 
topics is sufficient to indicate the magnitude of the under- 
taking, and Sir Wolseley Haig must be congratulated on its 
successful completion. Besides being editor of the whole 
he has himself written eighteen of the twenty-three chapters. 

As an efficient guide to the mazes of dynastic struggle the 
work is admirable. It will be invaluable in the colleges of 
India and the studies of Europeans interested in oriental 
history. It should also attract the attention of students of 
history whose main interests lie in other fields, and who 
complain that they can extract neither profit nor pleasure 
from earlier books on the subject. Some of these will no 
doubt complain that a history of India should trace the 
varying fortunes of the people of the country as well as the 
exploits, virtues, and faults of foreign rulers. Vernacular 
literature begins in many parts of India during the period, 
but with the exception of the first two notable Urdu poets 
Amir Khusrav and Hasan-i-Dihlavi, and the translators who 
worked under the rulers of Bengal and Kashmir, hardly a 
reference is made. The revival of popular cults in Bengal, 
in Gujarat, and in south India, is of great importance, and 
deserved more notice. In these matters the chapter on Burma 
contributed by Mr. G. E, Harvey, 1.C.8., is the best in the 
book. Students of revenue administration will find little 
new, and will doubt the correctness of the suggestion at 
p- 161 that the orders of Firiiz Tughlug indicate a knowledge 
of scientific agriculture. 
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The historical settina of the book would have been better 
if a considerable portion of chapter xx dealing with the 
Native States of north India had preceded the account of 
the conquests and administration of Muhammad bin Sam. 
As planned, the book is three-parts ended before it gives 
(except by names on Map 1) a view of India as it was when 
the real conquest began. Apart from this the arrangement 
is convenient, and the editor has been skilful in avoiding 
repetition as a rule, and in supplying needful cross-references 
from one narrative to another. More help is however needed 
to show the connection between the jejune account of the 
history of Ceylon, and that of India. Sir Wolseley Haig’s 
own style is at times disfigured, and his narrative made 
obscure, by a careless use of pronouns (e.g. lines 3-6, p. 68), 
and an accumulation of dependent sentences (e.g. first nine 
lines of the account of Multan, p. 503). His most satisfying 
achievement is in the two chapters dealing with the Kingdom 
of the Deccan. The chapter on the Hindu States of southern 
India by Professor 8. Krishnaswami Ayyangar contains a 
number of unnecessary repetitions, sometimes with apparent 
contradictions. 

The exhaustive chapter by Sir John Marshall on the 
Monuments of Muslim India will be welcomed by many classes — 
of student. It contains a clear and sympathetic account of 
the manner in which Muhammadan architects appreciated 
and made use of indigenous styles. They thus evolved a 
system which, though it remained true to the ideals of Islam, 
incorporated qualities of strength and grace, and produced 
magnificent results. From one of hia assertions it may be 
permitted to dissent. Bengal is not now, and probably 
never was, distinguished for artistic crafts except in the case 
of weaving. More than a hundred illustrations contained 
in fifty-one plates illustrate this chapter, and add greatly to 
the value of the book. Thatsucha profusion could be included 
is due to a generous contribution by Sir Dorabji Tata to the 
cost of production. 
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Additional help is given to the student by bibliographies 
arranged according to chapters, by a chronological table, and 
dynastic lists and genealogies. To the first of these the 
addition may be suggested of Dr. G. P. Taylor's “ The Coins 
of the Gujarit Saltanat,” JBBRAS. xxi, and Dr. L, White 
King’s “ History and Comage of Malwa,” Num. Chron.. 
ser. TV, 1, pp. 356-98 and iv, pp. 62-100. The reference 
under Bengal to JASB. 1872 and 1873, should refer to 
Blochmann’s articles in 1873, 1874, and 1875. In the text 
of the book more use might have been made of evidence 
furnished by coins. Whether, as Sir Wolseley Haig suggests. 
Tughlagq is a tribal name or not, his coins show that Muham- 
mad invariably described himself as “ big Tughlug ", not as 
Muhammad Tughlug. The coins struck in the name of 
puppets like Shams-ud-din Kayiimars, Shihab-ud-din ‘Umr 
should have been mentioned, and the inscriptions show that 
the child placed on the throne when Muhammad bin Tugh!uy 
died was called (Ghiyas-ud-din) Mahmid, not Muhammad. 
Sir Wolseley Haig does not refer to the problem offered by the 
coins of Zafar, son of Firfiz Tughlug, which indicate that he 
was recognized for a short period early in 1389. 

Asa second edition of the book will be required before long, 
it is worth while to point out some minor slips. Rampur 
is no longer surrounded by a bamboo hedge (p. 20), though 
auch hedges may still be seen in Oudh. At p. 57, Kuramiin and 
Banian should be read for Kirmin and Bamiyiin. Mu’'izz-ud- 
din Muhammad placed a Sanskrit translation of the Kalima 
on his coins and used the Nagari character, but not Hindu 
legends (p. 89). “Oudh” is referred to passim as a tract, 
while in this period “ Awadh” usually refers to the town 
now called Ajodhya. The correct rendering in note 1, p. 166, 
is possibly Hamer, the ass driver. Sir Wolseley Haig has 
rightly avoided foreign terms as much as possible, but the 
use of a word like fief (p. 213) or governor (of Saran, p. 245) 
is equally to be deprecated as suggesting misleading analogies. 
The Bhadauriyas (p. 233) were and are a distinguished clan 
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of Rajputs, not a “predatory tribe”. In the chapters on 
Muhammadan dynasties, the clans of Rajputs, where known, 
should be stated. At p. 237 we should have Marahra and 
Sakit for Marhara and Suket. The identification of Bidar 
with the old capital of Vidarbha (p. 400) is based on legend 
only, and the identification of Raja Vijaya Sena is difficult. 
The Valabhis of the solar line cannot have succeeded in 
aD. 319 the Guptas, whose era begins only in that year. 
Possibly the reference is to the Western Satrap of that name 
who may have succeeded the Andhras about a.p. 236, The 
account of the Hoysalas at p. 474 is very distracting. Vina- 
yaditya was succeeded in the governorship of Gangavadi 
by Ballila I, whose territory had the same boundaries, and 
who was followed by Vishnuvardhana, Yet the greatest 
achievement of the last-named was the conquest of Gangavadi. 
In 1130 (p. 476) the Hoysalas were supreme over the whole 
area of the present Mysore State, but later on the same 
page we find that it was not till 1157 that the records show 
this. At p. 477 (lines 4-6) “ Vishnuvardhana . . . did not 
venture to assume the royal dignity”; (lines 9-10) “he 
marked his accession to royal power in this year [not stated] 
by the performance of the royal act of * tuld@-purusha’™ ; 
(lines 6-7, second para.) “‘. . . he never ventured to assume 
the royal title.” Were the Kalachiiryas of Mysore (p. 479) 
connected with the Kalachiris of Chedi? Atp. 506 Trilochan, 
the other name of Jaipal IT, should be mentioned. Sangrama, 
destined to fall on the field of battle (p. 529), actually died of 
poison (p. 530). Sikandar Lodi defeated Barbak not Husain 
as stated on p. 625 (cf. p. 258). In the survey of buildings 
of the Jaunpur school (pp. 627-8) the mosques at Etawah 
and Kanauj deserved mention. 

In spelling place-names, the usage of the Imperial Gazetteer 
has been generally followed. That usage was based on the 
principle of transliterating most names from the modern 
local vernacular spelling, but preserving the rougher forms 
used in English where these had obtained considerable 
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currency, e.g. Cawnpore, Though Sir Wolseley Haig objects 
two examples of the latter class, Owsa and Kistna, they 
appear on his map in those forms. He also describes Fatehpur 
as a vulgarism, but the name is a hybrid, and Fatehpur is 
as well established in the vernaculars as Lancaster in English. 
It may be doubted whether “ Bahlol"” ever called himself. 
or was known as, “ Buhlil.” Some inconsistencies or errors 
in spelling should be noted for correction, The coins indicate 
that Qubacha is to be preferred to Qabacha. At p. 64 both 
Gurait and Kurait cannot be correct. Deogir in many places 
contrasts with Devagiri at p. 630 and Deogiri in map 2 (p. }4). 
Budaun (passim) in the text is Budion in map 4 (p. 192), and 
Badaun at p. 624. The name of the Mughul leader (p. 111) 
given as Kabk certainly contains “ p" as the middle consonant. 
though the vocalization is doubtful (? Kupuk). Koil (p. 193) 
and Koil (p. 582) should be Kol. For Kumaon (p. 215) read 
Kumaiin. For Kuntit (p. 237) read Kantit. Irij (p. 255). 
Erij (p. 355), and Irich (p. 625) should all be Erachh. For 
Tarpiliya (p. 304) read Tripauliya or Tirpauliya. Medeni 
(p. $18) and Medni (p. 366) should be Medini. Begarha (p. 310, 
and chap. xiii passim) contrasts with Bigarha (p. 358). The 
vulgarized name Rajahmundry appears with the correct form 
Rajamahendri at p. 96, but also as Rajamandri at p. 473. It is 
confusing in a book like this to have both Rahtor and Rathor, 
Penukonda (p. 489) and Penugonda (p. 493), Tomara, Tomiara. 
and Tonwar, as the index maker has found. Rai (p. 534) and 
Rai (passim) should be Rae or Ray. Vira Narayan (p. 515) 
also appears as Bir Narayan at p. 536. If the Sanskritized 
form Vira is used, the spelling should be Nariyana. J unagadh 
is used occasionally for Junagarh. (Mahmid) Gavan and 
Gawan both occur. Sola khamb (p. 636) should be solah Khamba 
(or Ahambh or Khambha) if the phrase is Hindoostani, or sold 
khaimbh if it is Marathi. A number of misprints have been 
noted. Read Bahraich for Balriich (p. 29, note 1), Gul for 
Gal (p. 152, line 7), for Gunar (p. 170), 23° 10’ for 
25° 10" (p. 170, note 2), aiyae (or y yas) for 54)> 
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(p. 205), Mustafai-abad for Mustafa-abad (p. 306), Pavagarh 
for Pavagurh (p. 309), Haraoti for Harioli (p. 356), Parmal 
for Parmab (p. 512), Kanauj for Kunauj (p. 520), “no 
such” for “so much” (p. 526 near end of first para.), 1552 
for 1522 (p. 662), Cairene for Cairens (p. 575), Adansonia for 
Adamsonia (p. 618, note), and Whiteway for Whitehead 
(p. 649). 

The index is full and appears generally accurate. Some 
entries would haye been more helpful with more particulars 
of the detail noted. Entries under “ Fathabid “ refer to two 
quite separate places. 

A large folding map, which is contained loose in a pocket, 
has evidently been prepared with no regard for its purposes 
to illustrate the book. I+ shows the present political divisions 
of India and even the railways, besides the whole of Tibet 
and part of China which are entirely outside the history. 
But one searches it in vain for many of the towns and battle- 
fields which are important in this period (e.g. Daulatabad). 
Seven smaller outline maps in the text are useful to show the 
varying extents of different kingdoms and with a better 
selection of place-names would have been still more valuable. 
Not a single map shows the position of the mountain systems 
of India and the text barely mentions the physical Variations 
which profoundly affect the history of the period. 

R. Burn. 


Reviews of Books by Jarl Charpentier 


1. Kern Instrrvre, Levpen: ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
Innpian Arcumotocy ror THE YEAR 1927. Published 
with the aid of the Government of Netherlands India, 
pp. vii+ 143, pl. xii. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1929. 

The present writer had the great pleasure of reviewing, 
in the January issue of this Journal, the first volume of the 
excellent work on Indian Archwological Bibliography 
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published by the Kern Institute under the able leadership 
of Professor Vogel. With a rapidity which is unfortunately 
as unusual as welcome, this precious volume has been followed 
by a second one which fully equals or, if possible, even sur- 
passes its predecessor, in the matter of completeness and 
careful editorship. By this as well as by numerous other 
useful and brilliant works the ancient University of 
Leyden is upholding its old position as one of the leading 
centres of learning of the world. 

The volume opens, as is only befitting, with a paper on 
Mohenjo-Daro, being an extract from the well-known reports 
of Sir John Marshall once published in The London Illustrated 
News (January, 1928), The exact position of the old civiliza- 
tion of the Indus is so far not certainly known, and we 
wait, with increasing curiosity, for the great work promised 
us by Sir John Marshall himself. But of the connections 
of this civilization with the more westerly ones of the Nile 
and of Mesopotamia there can already now be no doubt 
whatsoever. The problem, however, of its extension towards 
the Kast and South within India herself does not seem 50 
far to have been studied at all. To predict is always dangerous 
and would, in a case like this, be hazardous and even 
stupid. Still we cannot refrain from the remark that the 
discovery of an extension of this “ Indus ™ civilization over 
the whole or greater parts of the Indian continent would 
not only be a stupendous thing in itself, but also lead to a 
total revision of the problems connected with the pre- and 
proto-history of India. 

That the horse of Troy should find itself portrayed by 
some Greco-Buddhist artist of Peshawar origin is rather 
curious, and gives a hint of the intimacy of Hellenistic 
connections with the North-West of Indian Hindu writers 
who looked down upon foreign “ barbarians ** with a contempt 
scarcely to be equalled by that cherished by any foppish 
Athenian, have preserved nothing of what they may eventually 
have learnt of the traditions and myths of Greece. But if 
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Greek myths and legends were really depicted on Indian 
objects of art, we may be fairly sure that the accompanying 
stories also made their way eastwards. Dr. Laufer has shown 
us numerous examples of classical stories retold by Chinese 
authors.t And were it not for the fanciful and assimilating 
methods of the Hindus which strongly contrast with the 
somewhat dry and matter-of-fact ways of the Chinese, we 
would perhaps be able to discover some remains of Greek 
lore within the Indian disguise. 

The Annual Bibliography brings further excellent articles 
on the finds at Nagarjunikonda which may well be identical 
with the last earthly resort of the great Nagarjuna; on 
the Gangdvatara at Mavalivaram: on the excavations at 
Pong Tiik in Siam (from a note by M. Coedas), and on 
certam new discoveries in Indonesia and Iran. In this 
connection we are pleased to find that Professor Herzfeld 
has now finally accepted the old identification of Pers, Hatagt- 
with Skt. éatayu-, which, in apite of the contentions of other 
scholars, is the only possible one. Unfortunately, the Greek 
form Zarrayvda:, given by Herodotus (iii, 91) and others, 
is by no means clear. There exists, as far as we know, 
no Iranian word *guda- “cow "2 Nor would the Slavonic 
govedo prove the existence of such a form. 

After these introductory papers there follows the whole 
extensive and excellent bibliography. No praise could be 
too high for the exertions of Professor Vogel and his 
collaborators for the welfare of all their colleagues. Long live 
the activity of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology 
and may it always be able fully to uphold the glorious 
traditions of its start. 








1 Cf, the Festachrift E. Kuhn, p. 108 seq.. and other of Dr. Laufer’s 
publications, eres 
* Dr. I has repeatedly contended that the [eur. *y20u-, *gfu-" cow 
is seed test an +g Aone guid). We do not believe this, and 
besides that would not help ws here, aa the final -d should have disappeared 
in Sumerian ere the word was borrowed by the original Indo-Europeans. 
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2. Das DuarMasirra per Vareninwasas. [bersetzt und mt 
textkritischen und erkliirenden Anmerkungen verselen 
nebst einer Kinleitung fiber den brahmanischen Waldein- 
sidler-Orden und die Vaikhinasa-Sekte von WILHEL™ 
Eceers. pp. 92. Gidttingen: Vandenhoeck ani! 
Ruprecht, 1929. 8.50 M. 

The Siitras of the Vaikhinasas, which are undoubtedly 
of the highest interest for the study of Hindu ascetical life. 
have hitherto attracted but slight attention from the majority 
of Sanskrit scholars. Apart from the thesis of the late Th. 
Bloch, published in 1896, and from an edition of not tov 
high value by the late MM. T. Ganapati Sistri (1914), 
the indefatigable energy and unparalleled acquaintance wit! 
Indian ritual texts of Professor Caland have alone penctrate 
the difficulties of the Vaikhinasa texts. It is thus the more 
welcome that a young German Sanseritist, Dr. W. Egger. 
has seen his way to considerably increase our knowledge of 
these texts, which are important as well as not easily accessible, 

Dr. Eggers has wisely refrained from giving a Sanskrit 
text of the Vaikhinasa Dharmasiitra, which, with the scanty 
materials now at hand, might be a somewhat hazardous 
undertaking, perhaps even a partial failure, Instead of th! 
he has provided us with a complete translation followed 
by a critical commentary which seem to satisfy even high- 
raised expectations. There might possibly be some minor 
points on which we should differ from the learned author, 
but such detailed criticism can find no room here ; and besides 
such remarks would detract nothing from the general value 
of the work. 

The introduction, which deals chiefly with the position. 
initiation and life of the vinaprastha, is clearly written and 
furnishes us with materials for many fascinating problems 
and meditations. Of especial interest are the enumeration 
and classifications of the different sorts of vdnaprasthas with 
which Dr. Eggers deals on p. 20 seq. In our Dharmasiitra 
(i, 7, 2), in the Aévama Upanisad, and in Bhag. Pur., iii, 12, 44, 
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there are lists of four groups of wandering ascetics, all of 
which include the three names audumbeara, valakhilya, and 
phenapa. As the fourth name, the other two sources qive 
vaikhdnasa, while our text has wairifica, Now the last 
name must mean an ascetic in some way connected with 
Brahma, for brahmd is = virifiei, the derivation of that word 
be what it may! Vaikhdnasa, of course, is derived trom 
vikhanas, which is also said to be = brafma: but the 
unfortunate thing is that while the derivative vaikhanasa 
is a word of great age, the root-word whhanas is known 
only from late and none too trustworthy sources. As for 
phenapa, Dr. Eggers rightly suggests it to mean “a drinker 
of foam”: and the Mahabharata tells us (i, 3, 46 seq.) that 
Upamanyu, one of the disciples of old Dhaumya Ayoda, at 
one time sustained his life by licking off the foam from the 
mouths of sucking calves. In the following chapter (i, 8) 
there are enumerated further thirty-two classes of ascetics. 
Amongst them those who hang with their heads down- 
wards are known in the Jitaka by the characteristic name 
of followers of the “ bat-vow ” (valjulivrata), and several 
others are known also amongst Jains and Bauddhas. 

On p. 33 the author has made a rather curious mistake 
in telling us, from the commentary of the Padhdna-sulta v. 
16, that those who have decided to abandon their life in 
battle adorn themselves with a bundle of muiija-grass. If 
he had studied the well-known paper of Pischel called 
“© Ins Gras beissen 2 he would have found that the words : 

esa muijam parihare dhir atthu idha jivitam 
have quite the opposite sense, a5 15 already clear from the 
second line of the verse : 
saigdme me matam seyyo yan ce jiwe parajito. 

On the same page there 1s an interesting passage on the 

* great journey” (mahaprasthana). It sufficiently proves to 


1 Cf, Ludwig, FOJ., xvii. 145. 
® Sis. ber, d. Kgl. Preuss. Abad, d. Wias., 1908, 445 seq. 
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us that Siyana was right in commenting upon RV. x, 
05. 14: 

sudevo adya prapated andvrt pardvatam paramim gantavd w 
he says: athavanarrd andvrltah san paramdam pararalay 
diirad eva diiradesam gantavai gantum mahaprasthanagamanam 

Misprints are rather numerous, and we are somewhat 
astonished to find very famous Sanskritists styled Bournu/f 
and Jako, But on the whole this is a good and sound 
piece of work, and we wind up by wishing Dr. Eggers further 
success in his special field of research, 


3. GESETSBUCH UND Purina. By J. J. Meyer. Indische 
Forschungen begriindet von Alfred Hillebrandt, in 
zwanglosen Heften herausgegeben von Bruno Liebich, 
7 Heft. pp.xii+ 112, Breslau: Verlag von M. und H. 
Marcus, 1929. 


Quite close upon the publication of his weighty work, Uber 
das Wesen der altindischen Rechtsschriften —not to mention 
his previous monumental translation of the Kautiliya— 
Dr. J, J. Meyer has presented us with a new book of research 
dealing with the mutual interrelation between law-book and 
Puraya in old India. Let us admit at once that the book 
undoubtedly possesses great merits, owing to the author's 
wide learning al thorough acquaintance with his topic ; 
let us also admit that it shares with its nearest predecessor 
the demerit of being next to unreadable owing to its lack of 
proper disposition and its partly most peculiar style. 

The trend of the work is throughout a polemic one. Dr. H- 
Losch in his thesis, Die Yajiiavalkyasmrti, Ein Beitrag 
zur Quellenkunde des indischen Rechts (1927), tried to prove 
that the law-book known by the name of Yajiavalkya has 
been pieced together from various extracts which are to be 
found, in an older and more correct form, in the Agni and 








* Reviewed by Dr. Barnett, JRAS, 1098, 499 seq. 
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Garwla Purdyas. He also showed himself totally opposed to 
the idea of Dr. Meyer that individual authors were at the 
bottom of the ancient Indian law-books and formally 
declared his disbelief in the main doctrines of the author 
of Uber das Wesen der altindischen Rechtsschriften. 

All this has evoked from Dr. Meyer a very spirited opposition. 
Not only does he firmly stand his ground and contest all 
the arguments of his opponent; he also scarcely hesitates 
to tell us that Dr. Losch is atill somewhat unripe to give an 
opinion on things as important as these. Of the points in 
dispute we shall at once confess ourselves to be no competent 
judges, though it appears that the balance is somewhat in 
favour of Dr. Meyer, and would certainly be still more so if 
his arguments were couched in more readable language. 
But of one thing we feel fairly certain, if Dr. Losch tries to 
deny the magical foundation of most precepts of Indian 
law and interpret them according to methods of modern 
European jurisprudence then he ison adangerous path. Some 
eminent philosophers and lawyers amongst my own country- 
men have recently proved, with fair success, that magic is 
the real foundation of Roman as well as of modern law. 
Nowhere does this fact appear more clearly stated than in 
India ; and nowhere has it been more thoroughly explained 
than in the previous work of Dr. J, J, Meyer. 

As for the etymology of aviei (p. 30) consult also Johansson, 
Monde Oriental, ii, 97 seq. 





4. Toe Garuas or tHe Avesta. By Pourr Davoup. P-.D. 
Marker Avestan Series, vol. i. Bombay, 1927. 

This is a translation into modern Persian of the Gathas 
of the Avesta prepared by Aga Poure Davoud, a Persian poet 
and scholar who has studied in Europe as well as in India. 
On the merits of that translation we can pass no judgment 
whatsoever; the author, however, tells us that he has 
throughout followed the late Professor Bartholomm’s trans- 
lation published in 1905, In that he has certainly done well, 
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for, though any translation of the Githdas is so far a very 
problematic thing, the one by Bartholome may well earn our 
applause for its general soundness of method. 

To this translation is affixed an introduction which has 
also been rendered into English by Mr, D. J. Irani. It deals 
with Zarathushtra and the Avesta according to the results 
hitherto achieved by Western scholars, To European students 
it can scarcely prove very useful, but may be of value to the 
countrymen of its author. 


KarHap, bemg No. 11 of the series of publications brought 
out by the Bharat-itihas-Sa1 hak- -Mandal of Poona. 
By Y. R. Guerre. Second edition, 1929. 


Karhad—in the earliest inscriptions Karhakat and 
Karhaikadak— is a small town situated at the confluence of 
the rivers Krishné and Koyana in the Satara district of the 
Bombay Presidency, which seems to have given its name to 
the Karhida Brahman community of Bombay. Mr. Gupte s 
little book gives an account of the town's history from the 
earliest times, and of the numerous monuments, in and near 
it, left by Buddhists, Hindus, and Mahometans. Mr. Gupte 
is a Sub-Registrar of the Bombay Registration Department, 
trained for scientific inquiry by the Archwological Department 
of the Government of India, in which he served for some years. 
Tt is all to the good when native Indian officials show 4 
scientific interest in the history of their own country, and can 
find time and inclination to present their conclusions to their 
countrymen in their own vernaculars, This little book 1 
carefully and judiciously written, and well printed. The 
photographic reproductions are not very clearly done, and 
might be improved. 
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Havatst-Jauln. The Life, Teaching, and Works of ‘Allama 
Mir ‘Abd-ul-Jalil Bilgrami. By Maviavi Sarvrp Mageth 
Auman Sampaxi. 10 by 6, 482 pp. Allahabad: Ram 
Narayan Lal, 1929. 

The writer of this bulky Urdu book, which is packed with 
an enormous quantity of matter, is a well-known scholar of 
the Farrukhabad district in the United Provinces. He must 
now bea very old man, as the present reviewer, who held charge 
of the Farrukhabad district for most of 1898 and 1899 as 
Collector, has a distinct recollection of him as a minor official 
in those bygone days. 

Maulavi Maqbil Ahmad is a scholar of the old orthodox 
school, gifted with a great command both of the Arabic and 
Persian languages and literatures and also of Islamic history 
and theology, with all their minor and complicated 
ramifications. It is to be feared that a book of this kind, replete 
with discursive knowledge, will make an appeal to a very 
limited circle of readers. Only those who besides having a 
competent knowledge of Urdu are versed in both Arabic and 
Persian can attempt to read it with any degree of ease. Such 
persons are becoming lamentably few even in India. 

This book purports primarily to be a biography of an 
eighteenth century scholar, who was born at Bilgram in the 
Hardoi district of Oudh, but it teems with digressions of all 
kinds, and apart from this the actual text of the book 1s of 
relatively small account compared with the gigantic amount 
of matter contained in the numerous and lengthy footnotes, 
which deal with all sorts of ancillary matter, biographical, 
historical, topographical, and literary, in a most exhaustive 
way. To illustrate this it may be mentioned that each one of 
seven consecutive pages (pp. 201-7) contains only one single 
line belonging to the main book, but has a footnote in small 
type which if translated into English would fill from two to 
three pages of an ordinary English book. 

The author is a very thorough and accurate scholar, pains- 
taking in matters of detail and gifted with a very retentive 
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memory. Points of chronology and other minor details are 
treated by him with great and minute care. 

Maulavi Maqbil Ahmad comes from a famous old Saiyid 
family, in which learning is traditional, His father Was A 
famous scholar and helped Mr. Irvine in his well-known 
history of the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad. It is pleasing 
to note that a footnote on page 11 of this book contains a very 
full and appreciative account of Mr. Irvine and his career 
(1840-1911), and hia scholarly activities. The names of Irvine, 
Growse, Crooke, and Vincent Smith will always constitute 
4 source of pride to the Civil Service of the old North-Western 
Provinces. 

This lithographed book is on the whole easy to read, except in 
some of the Arabic quotations, especially those in verse. Both 
parts of the book (it consista of two parts separately paged, 
273 and 209 pages respectively) have a very full list of contents. 
but as is usual in Urdu books of this kind, there is no index. 

The production of this volume must have been a labour of 
love to the venerable author, and the few who are competent 
to read it with understanding and sympathy will derive both 
pleasure and instruction from it, 

R. P, Dewnursr, I.C5. (ret.). 





RKamanatna Tantra. Edited by Panprr Hemcwanpra 
Goswamt Tatrapnusan, of the Assam Civil Service 
(retired). 8} by 5, 110 Pp., with 20 pp., of diagrams. 
Shillong; Assam Government Press, 1928, 

This little book consists of an Assamese version of an older 
Sanskrit work, accompanied by a translation into English. 
The original Assamese text is said to be written on oblong 
strips of bark and to be not less than 300 years old. The 
present text is taken from a copy of this original book, which 
18 in the possession of the Na-Gosain family of North Gauhati. 
Tt consists of 129 magical formulae or recipes, many of which 
are grossly indecent. It is not possible to quote any of these, 
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but some idea of the general character and scope of these 
recipes may be formed by quoting No. 121, which is headed, 
“To make oneself invisible.” The two recipes given are as 
follows :— 

(1) “ The liver of a black cat should be ground in oil, and 
the leaves of the China rose should be made into a paste with 
this oil, The Mahakali mantra should be repeated ten thousand 
times over this paste. Then a collyrium should be prepared 
by holding this paste over a light kindled on the wick made of 
the threads obtained by breaking a stalk of white lotus, A 
man will make himself invisible if he puts this on his eyes.” 

(2) “A black cat should be killed and kept buried for 
#5 days at a crossing of two roads. Then it should be taken 
out and washed in the current of a river. The bones that will 
be found to move upstream should be taken and ground with 
the bile of a mongoose,” 

The translator in his preface naively says : “ To an ordinary 
eye the book will appear full of indecencies, but in the light of 
science everything will appear instructive and illuminating.” 
He further remarks that the Tantras used to be despised as 
works on black magic and condemned as “ meaningless 
jabber ”, and adds that he cannot conceal his amazement and 
delight on seeing that a European scholar, Sir John Woodrofie, 
has delivered this branch of the religious literature of India, 
80 interesting to the student of comparative religions, from 
the degradation to which it was consigned. The foreword, 
which follows the preface, contains several references to and 
quotations from this same European scholar. There can be 
no doubt that in spite of the crotesque indecency of much of 
its contents, this book has some interest from a historical 
and anthropological point of view, since it describes methods 
of enchantment which were once in common use and in which 
there was a general belief. It is not, however, a book which 
can be recom | virginia | 





R. P. D. 


JAS, OCTOBER 1929. ag 
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SoctaL axp Ecoxosac Coxpimons om Mentarvan Isxpia. 
By A. YOsur ‘Ari, M.A,, LL.M. 8} by 5, pp. 114. 
Allahabad : Indian Press, 1925. 


In March, 1928, four lectures were delivered in Urdu by 
Mr. Yiisuf ‘Ali, of the Indian Civil Service (retired), before 
the Hindustani Academy at Allahabad. These lectures have 
now been published with a list of contents, an introductwu 
written by the Secretary of the Academy, a laudatory poem 
in Urdu by Saiyid Zamin ‘Ali, a bibliography of the authorities 
cited in the footnotes, and, what is a comparatively rare 
feature in Urdu books, a comprehensive index. 

The subject-matter of the lectures is interesting, though 
they are slight and do not claim any originality. The first 
lecture was mainly of an introductory nature, the second dealt 
with the seventh century and the light thrown on it by 4 
study of literature, art, and epigraphy, the third discussed 
the social conditions prevailing in the tenth and eleventl 
centuries, while the last lecture treated the position in tle 
fourteenth century as revealed by the works of the Hind! 
poet Chand Barde, the Persian poet Amir Khusrau, and the 
traveller Marco Polo. Mr. Yiisuf ‘Ali's interesting preface 
shows that he is not unwilling that his lectures should be 
considered from a linguistic point of view, so in this brie! 
notice I shall confine myself to a few minor linguistic points. 

The phrase (p. 3, Il. 11-12) oo J |e} aw Phe Ps Sos 3 ; 
Pe eres be a literal rendering of an English 
original, which would probably be meaningless or misleading 
to a reader unacquainted with English. jel {p. 9, L 19) 
is a misprint for j!. On page 18 4. appears twice by 
error for 44. On the same page (Il. 5 and 10) Sac 
and peeS should both have (¢ instead of hamza. In the 
sixth line we find 2-5 | =a cy als, apparently an attempt 
to express “the majority of experts", but that c» 5 | can 
be legitimately used in this sense seems doubtful. The phrase 
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ae a | = (p. 20, 1. 1) for “tribute of praise ” seems to me 
altogether too literal. “UL (p. 26,1. 6) is an obvious error 
for ki (play). cise» (p. 31, L 3) can hardly be used in 
the sense of a tributary river. For Shiva we find >» 
(p. 30, 1. 3) and a (p. 34, lL. 14), while for the adjective 
Shaivite we have the strange form — (p. 34, L 15, and 
again on p. 4, 1. 8). ee (p. 67, 1. 16) is a metathesis for 
we. doy kin (p. 83, 1. 1) is a strange mis-spelling of bys. 
In Su slas (p. 92, 1, 9) and in several other words (e.g. 
Js) a4, p. 86, L 6) the hamza is quite unnecessary. Came 
(p. 98, L 10) is an unjustifiable corruption of 2. ARS 
(p. 104, 1. 8) is a transliteration of the English word Mongol 
and should be written las. As a whole, admitting the 
difficulty of treating social and economic matter in a language 
to which these subjects are new, it must be conceded that these 
lectures are stimulating and suggestive from a linguistic 
pot of view. The typography, though a little blurred in 
places, is on the whole very clear and legible. 


Aw OurTtine History or Persian Lireratrure (a.p. 822- 
1926). By ‘Anm Hasan Farrpt, M.A., Professor of 
Persian, St. John’s College, Agra. 6) by 44, pp. 142. 
Agra: Ram Prasad and Brothers, 1928. 

This is a brief epitome which contains very-little that 1s 
original, The long formal dedication to a relative and the rather 
stilted expression of thanks to a brother of the author in the 
preface seem to indicate that the author takes his little 
brochure more seriously than a sense of proportion might have 
dictated. He is obviously greatly indebted to Professor Browne 
in compiling his summary account of a very big subject, and 
there is little to suggest an intimate acquaintance with the 
works of some even of the most important Persian writers 
brought under survey. From the point of accurate scholarship, 
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in points of detail the book is very slipshod and teems witl 
minor blunders, We find Zahuri and Zuhuri on the same pave 
(p. 123). Hafiz is said to have died in 1389 (p. 108), and a pave 
later his death is said to have occurred in 1389 or 1390. 
Rudaki appears as Rodaki, “Unsuri as Unsari, and Minuchihri 
as Manuchihri (p. 60). Ottomon appears for Ottoman (p. 44), 
and Noh Siphr for Nuh Sipihr (p. 29). Ruggsat (p. 43) appears 
for Ruga‘at. The author's English is in many places very 
eccentric, as the following few extracts will show -— 

(p. 121) “ Uri was so self-conceited and self-egotist that he 
always sung high praises of his ancestors and never cared for 
the respect of others. He often treated his contemporary 
writers slightly in his poems.” 

(p. 88) “ Dispense with him with the remark that Zaheer 
was only a cringy (sic) syeophant panegyrist. Indeed, he 
gave another but finishing touch to Qasida-writing.” 

(p. 87) “ It was he (Nizami) who first wrote Masnavi in all 
the five metres ; it was he who expurgated Qasida from praise 
and eulogy.” 

Such quotations, which could be multiplied easily, will suffice 
to show that although this little book may be of some use for 
examination purposes to Indian students who offer Persian as 
a subject in the Indian Universities, owing to its cheapness, 
it can have little value in the eyes of European scholars. 

R. PF. D. 


On ALEXANDER's TRACK To THE INDUS. Personal Narrative 
of Explorations on the North-West Frontier of India. 
By Sir Avnet Stet, K.C.LE. 9} x 64; pp. xii + 182; 
97 illustrations and 2 maps. London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1929. 

It is difficult to believe that any traveller has ever equalled 
Sir Aurel Stein in literary output, or that any scholar has 
travelled so far and, if the expression may be allowed, 50 
importantly, Hardly had we received the scientific report, 
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Innermost Asia, on the great Third Journey, than we find 
ourselves presented with the preliminary and popular account 
of Sir Aurel’s journey through Swat and Buner. In due course 
no doubt we shall receive the scientific report on this journey, 
simultaneously in all probability with the preliminary report 
of the next journey. 

There is much to interest us in the present volume. Not 
only is there a full account of the present condition of one of 
the most interesting and remote parts of the Frontier and 
two admirable mapa of it, but also a learned and entirely 
convincing discussion of the route followed by Alexander 
between Bactria and the Panjab. 

Tt had, of course, been known for a long time that the two 
towns "Qpa and Balipa and the rock of “Aopros must have 
been sttuated in the Swat region, but Sir Aurel has not only 
heen so clever (it is real skill not luck that is in point) as 
to find localities on the ground which correspond with 
the geographical data, but has actually found surviving local 
names Ude-gram, Bir-kdt, and Una in connection with those 
localities which correspond exactly, after making the necessary 
phonetic adjustments, to the names in Arrian. It would be 
difficult to make out a more complete case and the 
identifications carry complete conviction. 

G. L. M, Ciavson. 


Turkestan Down to THe Monco. Invasion. By W. 
BarrHoip. Second edition, translated from the original 
Russian and revised by the author with the assistance 
of H. A. R. Gren, M.A. “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ” 
Series. New Series, V, 9 x 6}, pp. xx + 514 and one 
map. Published for the Trustees by Messrs. Luzac 
and Co., London, 1928. 

Students of Oriental history and geography owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the Gibb Trustees for the publication 
of this translation of Professor Barthold’s famous book. 
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It is true that it is not in fact a history of Turkestan in the 
usual sense of the word and that it does not cover the whole 
period down to the Mongol invasion, but merely the latter 
part of that period, but this does not detract from the solid 
merit of the book. It is in fact a summary of the informa- 
sion regarding the geography of Transoxania, that is the Amu 
Darya—Syr Darya Doab, which is contained in Moslem 
mediaeval authors, and a history of that country in the 
Moslem period down to the fourteenth century, with an 
introductory essay on the sources. 

The difficulty of compiling such a work is manifest, and 
only a scholar with the author's encyclopaedic knowledge 
of those sources could have achieved it. At the same time. 
the book is a gold mine rather than a jeweller’s shop, and a 
gold mine in which the extraction of the precious metal is 
often a somewhat laborious process. Russian books are 
notorious for their disdain of the adventitious aids which 
careful typography can bring to the reader in the shape of 
leaded cross-headings, marginal summaries paragraph by 
paragraph, and so on, and it is perhaps unfortunate that no 
use of these devices was made in the English translation. 
The result is that the reader has to plough through page 
after page of solid -type unrelieved by anything except 
frequent footnotes and a marginal note at the beginning of 
each page of the Russian original, the latter, of course. 
invaluable in a translation of a book quoted as frequently as 
this one. It is, therefore, unfortunately all too easy to lose 
the thread of the narrative of one of the most difficult and 
complicated pieces of history which it would be possible 
to find. 

There is another rather more serious defect in this work; 
the map is definitely a bad one, it is a purely modern map of 
the area on a rather small scale, with no ancient names on 
it and by no means all the modern ones which are mentioned 
in the text. The result is that the conscientious student, 
if he 16 really to follow in detail the course of the campaigns 
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and even to understand the geographical description of the 
area, is almost compelled to construct a map of his own to 
do so, It is a great pity that this work was not done once 
for all by the author, who is after all the person best qualified 
to do it, since it would have added enormously to the value 
of the work. It is also perhaps to be regretted that so little 
effort was made to restore the original forms of the numerous 
Iranian and Turkish place and personal names scattered 
through the book. The history and geography is presented 
entirely in its Persian and Arabic dress with very little effort 
to pierce the veil which is thus so often cast over the area. 
However, it would be ungracious to press minor criticisms 
against a book of such great and permanent value. 
G. L. M. Cravson. 


Treet’s Great Yoot Mitarera. A Biography from the 
Tibetan, being the Jetsiin-Kahbum or biographical 
history of Jetsiin-Milarepa, according to the late Lama 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English rendering. Edited with 
Introduction and Annotations by W. Y. Evans-WENTz. 
9x6, pp. xx+315, with 5 illustrations. Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Price 
ifs. net. 


Four years ago J. Bacot gave us his terse and vigorous 
French rendering of Milarepa’s Life, with an illuminating and 
brilliant introductory essay, under the title Le Poéte Tibétarn 
Milarépa. Dr, Evana-Wentz’s Tibet's Great Yogi Mularepa 
is different in style and in scope, 4s, besides a complete 
English translation (based on the late Lima Kazi Dawa- 
Samdup’s) in rather studied and archaic language, it contains 
full explanations of and comments on the subject matter, 
especially on the beliefs and practices of the Kahgyiltpa 
(Bkah-rqyud-pa) ascetics, of whom the eleventh century 
Milarepa (Mi-la-ras-pa) was the most famous. The two 
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translations, each excellent in its own way, are based on 
different Tibetan MSS., the publication of which would be 
welcome to the Tibetan student. 

Either version will enable western readers to follow for 
themselves the simple story of a truly remarkable man, who 
after repentance from the evil deeds of his youth, attained by 
almost incredibly severe discipline to the lofty spiritual 
goal at which he aimed—a story ever popular among the 
religion-loving people of Tibet. 

For the high value deservedly placed upon it in the country 
of its origin, we cannot do better than refer to Dawa-Samdup's 
well-expressed appreciation on pp. 27-8 of the introduction, 
some sentences of which we repeat here. “‘ Milarepa,” he 
writes, “is looked up to and admired by all Tibetans, of every 
sect and school, as the Ideal Ascetic, or Yogi, and . . . is no 
less esteemed as a poet and song-writer . . .°’ Besides its 
deep human interest, its humour and pathos, ita blending of 
the ordinary events of everyday life with the supernatural 
in a way peculiarly attractive to the Tibetan, the original 
narrative is “set down in such a plain and simple style of 
language that any ordinary Tibetan of to-day who can read 
at all can read it with ease and enjoyment.” In this respect 
it, though a classic itself, differs from the many translations 
from Sanscrit into Tibetan, the language of which is highly 
artificial and difficult even for the erudite. Perhaps this is 
why it has survived ont of the many records about the saint, 
mentioned by Rechung in chapter xi, 

The Jetsiin-Kahbum (Rje-tsun Bkah-hbum) is no less 
worthy of the attention of the western reader, who, with due 
allowance for its conventional miraculous and supernatural 
Ingredients and the inevitable later additions and accretions, 
will find in it what is in substance an authentic record of the 
Saint's life, mostly in his own words, taken down by his 
disciple Rechung (Ras-chun). And no more need be said to 
justify the editor's selection of it for publication or to 
commend it to the reader hitherto unacquainted with it. 
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The production of this volume, the typography, the well- 
executed illustrations, leave nothing to be desired, and in 
these matters it resembles The Tibetan Book of the Dead. 
The editor's arrangement and disposition of his explanatory 
apparatus, too, is similar. He has aimed at and has succeeded 
in making the book complete in itself by reproducing liberally 
from his sources instead of giving bare references. He has 
also given considerable original material, obtained by him 
from Dawa-Samdup and other Buddhists and Hindus in 
the Enst, especially with regard to the obscure and elaborate 
treatises, with grandiloquent titles, which set forth the 
various practices whereby detachment may be achieved and 
Enlightenment won, 

The editor sympathetically states the Yogi's claim that his 
methods are as “ careful and scientific in their own realm ” 
as those in western physical science, and warmly combats the 
sceptical view, common in the materialistic West, that the 
hermit seeker after Enlightenment is a selfish fugitive from 
life’s responsibilities and useless to society. Here it suffices 
to mention that Milarepa considered his solitary meditation 
and austerities the means to enable him to effect the 
deliverance of others as well as his own. But, as in his last 
words he warned his disciples, ‘one should not be over- 
anxious and hasty in setting out to serve others before one 
hath oneself realized the Truth in its fulness; to be so, would 
be like the blind leading the blind,” and the whole matter is 
bound up with the lofty Bodhisattva theory of the Mahayana, 
However, when all is said, but for the strongest and loftiest 
minds, asceticism and monasticiam have their pitfalls as 
much as the “ World *. 

In his introduction of thirteen sections and notes, the 
eclitor’s enthusiasm for mysticism and esotericism is evident, 
though it is generally more restrained than in his previous 
work. His sympathy with his subject is hardly less fervent 
than that of Rechung, the disciple of Milarepa, who wrote 
the Tibetan introduction. Without such enthusiasm and 
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sympathy, his Buddhist and other friends in the East would 
certainly have been less communicative, and Dr. Evans- 
Wentz would have produced a less complete, a less informative, 
and duller book. 

But, undoubtedly, a more dispassionate and critical 
treatment would commend itself to serious students of northern 
Buddhism, and comparative religion. For, to some, the 
editor's information and views may seem suspect owing to 
his partiality for the mystical, his tendency to range somewhat 
widely for parallels, his frequent over-emphasis and highly 
coloured language, which are, perhaps, due to his anxiety 
that the importance of his subject be not fully appreciated. 
However, this criticism does not affect the main part of the 
book, which is the actual translation, and he, who reads 
with discrimination, will find in the essays and notes much 
valuable information necessary to the understanding of the 
narrative. And we are anyhow grateful to Dr. Evans-Wentz 
for presenting to us in a worthy English guise, this most 
delightful of Tibetan books, which introduces us intimately 
to so lovable and noble a character—a book which in Tibet 
has more than fulfilled its author's pious hope that it may be 

a feast of delight to all scholars and lovers of literature "’. 

H. Lee SaurrLewoetu. 


Om Mant Panwe Hum. Meine China- und Tibet-expedition 
1925-8. Mit 103 Abbildungen und Skizzen sowie einer 
Ubersichtakarte. By Dr. Winetm Fincuner. 9 x 6, 
pp. ix + 352, 103 illustrations and map. Leipzig : 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1929. 

This is the deeply interesting record of a journey made 

a appalling hardships of every kind—hunger, cold, 

238, accident—and of important scientific work carried 
on oa sheet force of will in the face of obstacles which would 
have cowed a less determined nature and perhaps permanently 
ruined a less robust frame. 
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Dr. Filchner, who began his career as an explorer in 19053, 
has already published several books on his travels in Central 
Asia, full of information about native life in Tibet, Mongolia, 

The journey of which this book tells the story was under- 
taken by the author to supplement his former work. While 
collecting as many facts as possible about the inhabitants, 
their religious rites, their customs and folklore, his main task 
was to be the taking of astronomical and geo-macnetic 
Measurements, the mapping out of uncharted regions, and 
the determining of the height of his various camps and of 
any outstanding geographical features along his route. 

His object was to link up the magnetic triangulation system 
of Europe and Western Asia with that of China on the one 
hand and of India on the other, by a chain of stations at 
intervals of not more than 50 kilometres (30 miles). The 
connecting links between the European and Western Asiatic 
system and that of China were Kulja, Tihwa (Urumehi), 
Hami, Anhsi, Ping-fan, Sining-fu, Lussar. In the last-named 
towns Dr. Filechner was able to link up his observations with 
those of the Carnegie Institute as well as with his own made 
twenty-five years ago. 

From Lussar the author continued his journey in a southerly 
and south-westerly direction through Tibet, then westwards 
to Leh in Kashmir, his magnetic observations along this 
route forming a parallel to those made in the north from 
Kulja to Lussar. 

Altogether Dr. Filchner set up about 160 magnetic stations 
and in addition to this achievement he has 20,000 metres of 
film to his credit, in which the inhabitants of these regions, 
their customs, costumes, religious rites, and manner of hfe 
are chronicled with that fidelity and precision only possible 
with the moving picture. 

Besides the hardships of a most inhospitable climate, 
Dr, Filehner had to contend with the suspicion and distrust 
of the Tibetans—never quite at ease with the stranger within 
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their gates, and doubly distrustful of those who bring with 
them scientific instruments. He showed great skill in allaying 
the fears of the official class, while his relations with the 
people of the country were of the most friendly kind, enablin g 
him to see and hear much which would not otherwise have 
been revealed. 

It is pleasant to think that the Indian Government had a 
share in Dr, Filchner’s suecess by giving him permission to 
enter India at a moment when Tibetan officialdom threatened 
to wreck his plans by peremptory orders to return. To its 
prestige the author attributes the amenities of the last part of 
his journey. 

Typical one-man explorer as he is, Dr. Filchner had moments 
in his journey where he stood greatly in need of friends, and 
fate was kind and sent them. One of these—Jack Mathewson, 
an Australian, accompanied him on the rest of his journey 
from Sining-fu, a partnership from which both benefited 
and from which sprang a friendship to which Dr. Filchner 
bears affectionate and grateful testimony. 

The book is abundantly illustrated, the photographs giving 
an excellent idea of the chief features of the country, of its 
inhabitants and of their manner of life. 

C. Mane. Rickmers. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE INscRIrriOoNs or PAGAN. By Pe 
Maunxe Tix and G. H. Luce. 9} x 7}, pp. xi + 185. 
Rangoon : British Burma Press, 1928. 

Talaing was the language used in epigraphs in the time 
of Kyanzittha (1084-1112), whose father Anawrahta carried 
off from Thaton, the capital of the Talaing Kingdom, all the 
Buddhist monks and the entire population of that city 
amounting to 30,000 souls, and planted them in his own 
capital at Pagan. Later, from the time of Alaungsithu 
(1112-67), Pali began to be used, as can be seen in the 
inscribed stone post which that king set up at the Myazedi 
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pagoda south of Pagan, which stone bears on each of its four 
faces the same matter in Pali, Talaing, Pyu, and Burmese. 
Then Pal came to be used entirely, and later was super- 
seded by the Burmese vernacular. 

The fifty-four selected inscriptions which appear in this 
book are all in Burmese, and they record chiefly the dedication 
of lands and property to pagodas and monasteries. The 
linguistic Importance of the inscriptions lies in the fact that 
old letters, which are now no longer used, and the old method 
of spelling are retained, whereas in former books the spelling 
has been modernized, and owing to the absence of the required 
type, archaic letters have been replaced by their present-day 
equivalents, 

Some of the peculiarities that may be noted in the present 
inscriptions are the omission of tone marks and, in the case of 
some conjunct consonants, of the symbol ya in words in which 
it is now used, also the use of a symbol resembling the letter la 
for the present-day symbols yayit and yapin, 

Historically, too, the inscriptions are useful, as they help 
to fix dates which in the Burmese Yazawins, or chronicles, 
are doubtful, Prior to the reign of Anawrahta (1044-77), 
a8 there were no inscriptions, the dates of the native accounts 
of Burmese history are hopelessly inaccurate, and it is only 
from the time of Kyanzittha onwards, that is from the latter 
part of the eleventh century, that by the help of inscriptions 
the chronology of Burmese histories becomes reliable. 

The book is well printed, and Professors Pe Maung Tin and 
Luce deserve the thanks of all students of the Burmese 
language and Burmese history for the production of this 
useful work. 

Tt is No, 1 of the Publications of the Department of Oriental 
Studies, University of Rangoon, and except for the title page 
18 entirely in Burmese, 








W. A. Heerz, 





China and Indonesia reviewed by 
C. O. Blagden 
I. Ags Astatica XII. Les Cottecrions Arcumouocrgves 
pU Musee Nationa, pe Banexox. Par Gerorcr 
CozpEs. 13} x 10}, pp. 117, xl plates. Paris et 
Bruxelles: G. van Oest, 1928. 

After a brief preface, M. Coedés devotes thirty pages to an 
historical and general description of the Bangkok Museum and 
an explanatory essay on the archaeology of Siam. In the 
latter he stresses the fact, overlooked by some other writers 
on the subject, that before the thirteenth century there 
was no such thing as a Siamese national state, and that 
many different races and schools, all more or less under 
Indian influences, contributed to produce the art of the 
earlier periods, The sorting out of the various objects has, 
therefore, been a matter of great complexity, and in some 
cases there may still be room for doubt. But the author has 
done much in his lnecid exposition to clarify the situation and 
lay down the broad lines of classification, so that it is now 
possible to trace the different influences that have been at 
work, 

The objects selected for representation range from the sixth 
century, or earlier, to the fifteenth, after which the ordinary 
Siamese style prevailed; this is sufficiently well known and 
of less interest than the older forms, The plates, which are 
excellent, figure sculptures in stone, some bronzes, and a 
few specimens of ceramic art. Each is faced by a brief 
description of the object illustrated, giving also its probable 
approximate date and provenance. By an unfortunate 
error, which will not, however, mislead any intelligent 
reader, the positions and numbers of plates vi and xi have 
been interchanged. Otherwise the book is entirely admirable. 
2. Foreton Convontan ADMINISTRATION Ix THE Far East. 

By Sin Heskern Beun, G.C.M.G. 8§ x 54, pp. xii + 
ae ita London: Edward Arnold and Co,, 1928. 
16s. net. 
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This is an account of the methods of administration of the 
Dutch in the Eastern Archipelago and the French in Indo- 
China, based on personal investigation by a retired British 
official who has himself been Governor of several colonies. 
It is a very full and fair account, in which foreign methods of 
government are sometimes compared with our own, not by 
any means always to the disadvantage of the former. Indeed, 
there is a good deal in the book that it would be very profitable 
for our colonial administrators to study and perpend ; and, 
apart from that, it contains much information about the 
Dutch and French possessions in the Far East that is not 
easily accessible elsewhere in English and 1s conveyed in an 
interesting and thoroughly readable way. The book might 
have been the better for a little compression, as the author 
occasionally repeats himself (e.g. p. 60 and p. 102), but thet 
is a matter of very minor importance. 

Like some other recent writers, Sir Hesketh Bell seems 
unduly perturbed at the growing influx of the Chinese into 
South-Eastern Asia, and even thinks it probable that they 
will some day supplant the existing rulers of those parts. 
It is true that the troubles in China have in recent years 
greatly stimulated Chinese emigration. But the migrants 
are usually young men unaccompanied by women. In 
Indo-China they can intermarry with native women, 
are therefore largely assimilated ; in British Malaya, owing 
to the non-existence of surplus women and the difference of 
religion, this is not possible on a large scale, and they therefore 
remain for the most part birds of passage who eventually 
return to China with their savings. Their movements are 
carefully watched by the local governments, who can be 
trusted to see to it that they do not become dangerous. The 
locally domiciled Chinese, men with a stake in the country 
to which they owe their prosperity, are law-abiding and loyal 
citizens, who must not be confused with the immigrant Chinese, 
among whom there are certainly turbulent and seditious 
elements. 
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3. Insorterions pu Camnopce, Purpiges sovs Les 
AUSPICES DE L'AcaDEMre pes Insorterions er Beuses- 
Lerrees, Tome iv, 12} x 9}, pp. ii and Ivi plates. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1928. 

The first three volumes of this collection of inscriptions were 
briefly noticed in our Journal (1928, 153-4). The present one 
consists entirely of plates preceded by a list of them. These 
inscriptions are mostly from Biké and Lolei, As in the case 
of the preceding volumes, the execution of the plates is good, 
and the scale is sufficiently large for practical purposes. 


4. Le Royaume pe Caamra. Par M. Grorces Maspero. 
11} x 7], pp. vii + 278, xl plates. Paris et Bruxelles - 
Van Ocst, 1928. 

This work first appeared serially in T’oung Pao in the years 
910-13, and is the only detailed history of Champa that 
exists. No native history worthy of the name has survived, 
if there ever was one, and the author has very skilfully 
pieced together all the information obtainable from Chinese 
and Annamese records and from the inscriptions of Champa 
and Camboja that bore on the subject. He has treated 
these sources critically and has produced a very readable 
narrative, with an ample supply of references in the footnotes. 
His first chapter gives a good account of the country and its 
old inhabitants, and the rest of the worl contains its history 
from the earliest times down to the final conquest of the 
greater part of Champa by the Annamese in 1471: the southern 
fragment survived for more than two centuries longer as & 
vaseal state. The tale is o tragic one, but it is plain that 
the Chams were continually inviting trouble by making 
innecessary attacks on their northern neighbours. 

The present is a revised edition, but the revision might have 
been carried further. I notice the following points :— 
Mada (pp. 7, 158, 160) 1s not now regarded as an ethnic 
name; the statement (p. 38) that the makara is not found 
elsewhere than in Cham art is contrary to fact ; note 2 on 
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is page is needlessly repeated on pp. 63—4, where a reference 
woul have sue on p. 112 the date 809 is an error for 
; p. 114, n. 8, for mahaganistes read mahayanistes; p.115, 
n. ae 8333 should be 833, as it is on p. 116, n.4; p. 118, n. 5, 
for expéddition read expédition ; p. 154, n. 6, the date 1166 is 
obviously wrong (perhaps it should be 1056); p. 172, 1274 
should be 1254; p.180,n. 2, Ya-ceou stands for Ya-heow, which 
is right in the text; p. 186, n. 2, for humilithy read humility ; 
n. 5, for jnsque read jusque; p. 188, for Gaurendrakgmi 
read Gaurendralakemi (asin n. 1); n. 4 is wrongly numbered 2 ; 
in n. § the first 1293 should be 1292; p. 193, 23 should be 33 ; 
and in n. 6, 1200 should be 1300; p. 194, n. 3, has no text 
reference (it should be at the end of 1. 3); p. 196, Su’a Thai 
is a false reading (corrected as long ago as 1917 in B.E.F.E.O., 
xvi, i, 5); p. 228, for buddhiste read bouddhiste ; p. 252, n. 6, 
1269 should be 1249. 
_ At the end of the work there is a chronological table of 
Cham kings and a useful index, besides the usual tables of 
plates (which are very good) and contents. A map would 
have been a great additional convenience. 


5. Le Toawn Hod. Ervpe GrocRaPHigue D'UNE PROVINCE 
ANNAMITE. Par Cuantes Rorequarn. 11} x 7}, 2 vols., 
636 pp., 33 illustrations in the text, 48 plates, 4 tables 
of statistics, 7 maps. Paris et Bruxelles: Van Ocst, 1929. 

This work, published under the auspices of the Ecole 
see d’Extréme-Orient, is a conscientious study of the 
nmost province of Annam, bordering on Tongking. 

It deals in considerable detail with the climate, the con- 

figuration of the country, its ethnography, sociology, 

habitations, agriculture, trade, fisheries, industries, etc., and 
has a final section on the results of French influence there. 

The main part of the book falls into two divisions, dealing 

respectively with the hilly inland region and the low-lymg 

tract bordering the coast. The latter is inhabited almost 
entirely by Annamese: in the former the ee is 
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mixed, and consists largely of less civilized tribes representing 
the primitive stock from which the Annamese have sprung 
and also of a considerable branch of the Thai race, together 
with a sprinkling of lesser tribes. The Annamese are by far 
the most numerous section, and they occupy the richest lands, 
but the greater part of the province is sparsely and almost 
exclusively populated by the less advanced tribes, 

The author mentions incidentally (p. 496 seq.) that the 
ascertainment of the numbers of the population has been 
matter of great difficulty for him, as French Indo-China has 
nothing comparable to the decennial census of India and the 
returns made at intervals of five years by local officials are 
not reliable, 

The book is very interesting and it is admirably produced. 
The illustrations, maps, etc., are good and there is a full 
bibliography. The table of contents is fairly detailed, but an 
index would have been acceptable, 


Mvustk DES ORIENTS. By Roper, Lacumaxy, Fh.D. 
Jedermanns Biicherei, 7} x 5}, pp. 136, including 12 
plates and 14 musical examples. Breslau: Ferdinand 

The author of this work is already known in this country 
by his article on “ Muhammadan Music ” in the new Grove's 
INetionary of Music, and on the Continent by his contributions 
to the Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft and other journals. 
Being both an Oriental scholar as well as a musician, his 
writings carry with them a certain “ authority”. Coupled 
with this, Dr. Lachmann rarely treads the well-beaten tract, 
and his articles invariably reveal some fresh view-point to 
those interested in Oriental music, 

The present book does not profess to cover the whole gamut 
of Oriental music as some critics seem to have expected. The 
subjects dealt with by the author are the results of his own 
independent investigations into particular phases of, and 
problems in, Oriental music which have not hitherto recerved 
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attention. In many cases his researches offer likely solutions 
to awkward questions, and on the whole his treatment is 
always stimulating. 

If Chapter I reveals dependence on others, his marshalling 
of data throws more light on “ Instrumentalstimmungen ”’. 
Chapter IT essays to reduce the scale systems of the various 
nations concerned to a sort of ‘‘common denominator ”, 
whilst his handling of Siamese, Javanese, and Indian scales 
is quite original. In writing on the “ Viertelténe ” (p. 48) 
and “ Konsonanztheorien ” (p. 51) the author has swept 
away some popular misconceptions. Chap. IV contains quite 
a number of new propositions, and that devoted to “ Freier 
Rhythmus ” has not hitherto bina dealt with either seriously 
or systematically (see also p. 60, “ Modelle *), In the second 
section on ‘* Fester Rhythmus ", the author demonstrates 
that there is a fundamental distinction between beating time 
and rhythmic polyphony. The rhythmic divisions in Indian 
and Arabian music are explained in a new way, and he shows 
that the rhythmic behaviour of all the nations concerned is 
exactly parallel to their melodic character. Chapter V also 
breaks fresh ground in many directions. 

Besides plates, the book is furnished with musical examples, 
most of which have been taken down personally from phono- 
graphic records (a very trying task) which the author himself 
(for the greater part) also obtained personally from performers. 

‘Some critics of the book appear to be more concerned with 
what it does not contain rather with what it does contain. 
M. Snelleman in the Niewwe Rotterdamsche Courant is one of 
these. He complains that Madagascar has been omitted. 
Just so, One could even add the Fiji Islands! The Dutch 
Teviewer does not appear to appreciate the aim of the book 
which is concerned with “ Hochkulturen ”, Le. with civiliza- 
tions that have contributed to the art and science of music 
(see p. 103). 

More serious is the attitude of M. Borrel in the Revue de 
Musicologie (Mai, 1929). He says that our present knowledge 
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of the subject is a0 fragmentary that it is premature to express 
anopinion. If we are towait until we have complete knowledge 
Tam afraid we will never make progress, It is only by making 
a survey of the ground within our reach from time to time that 
enables us to go forward with safety. That is precisely what 
Dr. Lachmann has done. M. Borrel also charges the author 
with attempting to explain everything in Oriental scales by a 
progression of fifths. It is not true. A glance at Chapter I, 
sect. 2, where “Quintengeneration ” is clearly opposed to 
“ Streckenteilung”, proves that. Reference to pp. 25, 28, 31 
and 45 will also show that M. Borrel has made quite a reckless 
statement. Indeed, the discussion of Dr. Lachmann in the 
first two chapters of his book on the tuning and scales of 
instruments is based on the fact that there are several means of 
arriving at a series of notes. 

I do not agree with all the conclusions of Dr. Lachmann, and 
where we differ I hope to make the subject of a special paper. 
At any rate, the author has a thorough and complete knowledge 
of Arabian music, not only of the mediaeval treatises (Al-Kindi, 
etc.) but of modern practice in the Maghrib. I cannot, how- 
ever, accept his name for the Maghribi mode Isbahan which 
he writes Asha‘in, as he has done elsewhere. Barbier de 
Meynard (JA. Mai-Juin, 1865) started this word, following 
F. Salvador-Daniel (La musique Arabe). It certainly has no 
literary existence in Arabic treatises so far as I am aware. 
A similar objection could also be offered against the mode 
called Dil, which I feel sure is Dil, This error may also be 
traced to Barbier de Meynard and F. Salyador-Daniel. 

Apart from these trivial objections, this book is probably 
the most important contribution to the subject that has 
Appeared for many years. The author deserves the highest 
praise, not only because he breaks fresh ground in almost 
évery direction that he goes, but because he does it in a 
thorough and systematic way. Itisa book which all interested 
in Oriental musie will be compelled to read sooner or later. 

Henry Gronce Farmer. 
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La Mrrococia Gtarronese. By Rarrante Prrrazzont. 
Being Vol. I of the series Testi ¢ Documenti per la Storia 
delle Religiont. 7} x 4}, pp. vili+118. Bologna :; 
N. Zanichelli, 1929, 

This book consists of two parts. The first is a sketch of 
the origin and evolution of Shintoism, and the second gives 
the mythical history of the world, and especially of Japan, 
down to the beginning of the semi-historical period in the 
middle of the seventh century, as set forth in first section 
of the Kozi-ki. Chamberlain’s translation, published in 
1883 as a supplement to the Trans. Asiatic Soc, of Japan, 
is the main source. Thus a gap in Italian literature concerning 
religion is satisfactorily filled, and, though apparently the 
author has not the linguistic and other qualifications necessary 
for direct contact with the subject, he has consulted the best 
Western authorities, 


La Coxressione pet Pecoatt. First Part. By Rarran.e 
Perrazzont. Being Vol. III of the series Storia delle 
Religioni, 74 x 43, pp. xiv + 355 +- 1 plate. Bologna : 
N. Zanichelli, 1929, 

Starting with the premise that confession of sins is a 
fundamental principle of religion, the author aims at collecting 
the practices associated with confession throughout the 
world. This is indeed a vast task: for available literature 
in European languages is seattered, scrappy, and often of 
doubtful reliability, Success depends not only on industry, 
but on judicious discrimination in sifting and choosing the 
criteria, This volume, the first of two, surveys the whole 
world except the Mediterranean civilizations, and the scope 
is far too wide for me to attempt a criticism beyond the 
Asiatic sections which are more or less known to me. Here 
the author depends on the most trustworthy writers, though, 
of course, treatment of so extensive a field based on Western 
sources cannot be truly comprehensive. 

Strangely enough, the sole plate represents an Ancient 
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American stele. Surely other pictures have greater or at 
least equal claims to reproduction if the book is to be 
illustrated. Absence of an index is a serious defect: but 
perhaps that will be made good in the second volume, which 
will deal with Mediterranean civilizations and include 
Christianity. W. P. Y. 








Tae Uneguat Treaties: Cara anp THE Foreicner. 
By Ropwey Gitperr. With a foreword by H. E. 
Morriss, 

This work is by Mr. Rodney Gilbert, an American 
journalist, author of What's Wrong with China, who has been 
resident in China for many years, and who has made a special 
study of its people, language, and politics. 

As the chief aim of this work is political, it is obvious that 
its contents cannot be discussed in this Journal, which has 
always refrained from dealing with political matters of a 
controversial nature. 

The historical portion of the work is based on the 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire, by Dr. H. B. 
Morse, but the author is careful to point out that “ Dr. Morse’s 
book is not controversial, however, so that when arguments 
are founded upon material that is obviously hia, he must not 


be held responsible for them ”. 
J. H. 8. L. 


Ixyermost Asta, Detailed Report of Explorations in 
Central Asia, Kan-su and Eastern Iran, carried out and 
described under the orders of H.M. Indian Government 
by Sir Avren Srem, K.C.LE., Indian Archaeological 
Survey. Vol. I, text, pp. xxxix, 1-547; Vol. II, text. 
pp. xt, 549-1159; Vol. ITI, plates and plans, pp. xi, 
plates cxxxvii, plans 59; Vol. IV, maps. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon P; PSs, 1928, 

The explorations recorded in these splendid volumes, which 
do infinite credit to the Clarendon Press, were briefly sketched 
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by Sir Aurel Stem in an address to the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1916 (* A Third Journey of Exploration in Central 
Asia, 1913-16), and they have been partly described in 
two later papers (“ Explorations in the Lop Desert”, The 
raphical Review, January, 1920, and “‘ Innermost ital 

Its a Seseeky as a Factor in History’, a lecture published in 
The Geographical Journal, May and Fine, 1925). But to 
readers of Ancient Khotan and Serindia it need not be stated 
that the matter contained in Innermost Asia is far more 
extensive and varied than could be adumbrated in such 
sketches. From perhaps all other explorers Sir Aurel Stein is 
distinguished by the fact that his journeys and Surveys, 
adventurous and scientific as they are, are inspired also, 
perhaps even more profoundly, by archaeological and historical 
interests and by the fascinating problems connected with the 
contact of cultures in Central Asia, Hence, while seeking 
ways, new or old, over forbidding mountain passes and deserta; 
recording triangulations, tracing glaciers and rivers to their 
sources ; noting the composition and stratification of mountains 
and the volumes of waters, the changes and inter-connections 
of river-beds and lake-levels; investigating the climatic 
conditions of desiccation and wind-erosion, and furthermore 
the eV Tae hie features of the populations and the economic 
and other factors affecting the growth and decay of settle- 
ments, he has again provided a wealth of new material for 
the studies which mainly occupy the Royal Asiatic Society. 
An adequate review of such a work would exceed the 
competence of any individual ; even within the limits of history 
and archaeology the experts must be few who in this Report 
would not frequently find themselves upon unfamiliar ground, 
We can, therefore, only indicate shortly the character of the 
work and the nature of the new acquisitions to knowledge. 
The whole journey, if for the moment we overlook Sistan, 
may be deseribed as a second edition, with variations and 
extensions, of the pioneer explorations detailed in Serindia, 
But the scale of the variations and extensions is commensurate 
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with the whole. They start at once with a new line (vii Chilas, 
Darel, Gilgit, Yasin) over the untried Darkot pass (15,380 feet) 
to the Pamir, continuing over other passes to Sarikol and 
Tashkurghan and again round the east of Mustagh-Ata to 
Kashgar. They include an attempt to reach the Khotan 
river, across some 150 miles of high sand-dunes, from Maral- 
bashi ; a hazardous and exhausting exploration of the ancient 
route from Loulan to An-hsi over ‘* Yardang ” and “ Mesha ” 
deserts and the salt-encrusted bed of Lop-nor; a tracing of 
the famous ruined limes, with its hundreds of watch-towers, 
in long desert stretches, both west and east of Tun-huang ; 
orographical researches in the high mountain ranges behind 
Su-chow and Kan-su, and the head-waters of the Kan-su, 
Pei-ta-ho and Su-lo-ho rivers; a desert route from Su-chow 
to the easternmost Tien-shan (the Qarlik-Tagh), Hami, 
Barkul, and Gu-chen ; mountain crossings from Gu-chen to 
Turfan; explorations in the Turfan depression, and in the 
Kuruk-Tagh and the Tien-shan; and a route by the Alai 
valley from Kashgar to Samarkand, including a difficult 
divagation across high mountains to the Pamir and then 
again north through Roshan and Darwaz. These journeys 
demanded, it need hardly be said, most elaborate preparation 
«| and great powers of provision and observation in their leader, 
whose intuitions seem to have been almost invariably verified, 
But perhaps their most striking feature is the intellectual 
and physical vitality which enabled him at every point to 
make fresh observations and deductions and to fill his note- 
books with exact details of measurements or observations, 
and to devote to anthropological examinations any few hours 
spared from exhausting travel and the cares of leadership. 
Whether on the Chinese limes 100 or 200 watch-towers were 
% cleared ", We need not stop to count. But exact particulars 
are given in regard to these and all other structures: the 
fifty-nine plates of plans in Volume III are permanent fruits 
of an enormous labour directed by a most alert and experienced 
excavator. | 
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A considerable amount of the archaeological work was 
supplementary in the sense that it was carried out from 
centres previously visited either by Sir Aurel Stein himself 
or by French or Russian or German expeditions. This by 

sans implies that new sites were not everywhere dis- 
Interspersed through the 

two volumes of text are no sign of exhausted fields. Even from 
the Niva sites and Miran, so thoroughly explored in 1906-8, 
and from the three or four times despoiled collections at Tun- 
huang, a large amount of artistic literary treasure was 
recovered. Possibly, however, it was the excavations in 
Loulan, Kharakhoto and Astana that best satisfied Sir Aurel 
Stein’s interests as an archaeologist. The first of these, 
though visited on his second expedition, was practically 
virgin soil ; and here, on the oldest line of connection between 
the south and north of the desert, he realized his hope of 
important accessions to the knowledge of Indo-Chinese 
civilization during the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian epoch, and also of primitive native culture in those 
parts. The account of the Loulan discoveries forms one of 
the most interesting sections in the Report: it records finds 
of Kharosthi documents and Chinese coins and of woven 
materials (used as wrappings for the dead) which are highly 
important for the history of designs and processes and their 
eastward and westward transmission. These textures have 
been carefully discussed by Mr. Andrews, and they can be 
studied in the numerous plates. Finds of worked flints and 
other prehistoric objects, maintained on the ground surface 
through wind erosion, were plentiful at Loulan. But the 
“thrill” of these excavations is provided by the impressive 
account of disinterred representatives of primitive tribes in 
that area, whom in the photographs we can inspect face to 
face without the inconvenience experienced by “ the boldest 
of my Lop-lik diggers". Owing to difficulties of transport 
the “ mummified representatives of the old Loulan popula- 
tion ” were deprived of a millennium of edification ina museum : 
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their brief return to the light was terminated by a careful 
restoration to their secular saimddhs. 

In Kharakhoto the work was concerned with the much 

later age of the Tangut kingdom, which arose in the middle 
of the eleventh century a.p., the remains extending into the 
Mongol period. From this site on the old route from Kan-su 
to Mongolia the Russian explorer Colonel Kozlov had in 1908-9 
obtained great spoil of books in the unknown Tangut or 
Si-hsia language. MSS. and xylographs in this language, 
with numerous pieces in Tibetan, Chinese, and Uigur, as well 
48 coins and pottery, were brought to light by Sir Aurel Stein. 
The Si-hsia writing presents still an interesting puzzle. Though 
the meanings of many of the characters are, or can be, known, 
their system is still a problem ; writings can be made out: pede- 
fentim as regards their sense, but one sign affords practically 
no help in deciphering another. Hence the fragment with 
Tibetan transliteration has not at present the importance 
which otherwise might attach to it. The plates in volume III 
well illustrate the complicated script ; but the matter consists 
somewhat prominently of namaskdras to Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, 
We must not linger over the finds from the Turfan area 
and the other sites north of the Taklamakan, though many 
both new and old were investigated with rich results. The 
Astana cemetery in particular (Kharakhoja district) yielded 
abundant artistic treasures, textiles, paintings, and other, 
80 that, considering all his operations of this kind, we must 
regard Sir Aurel Stein as one of the most successful, as well 
as high-motived, rySwpvxoe in history, The explorations 
in, and to the south of, the Kuruk-Tagh, at Ying-pan and 
Singer, and generally in the area of the Kuruk-darya and 
Konche-darya share the interest of Loulan as regards early 
culture and Chinese routes and the geographical problems 
connected with the old courses of the two rivers. 

The reports of the work in these areas are interspersed, 
as indeed is the whole narration, wherever occasion invites, 
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with valuable historical disquisitions. Mostly using Chinese 
literary materials elicited by Chavannes, but, as a trial will 
show, with excellent fidelity, these disquisitions furnish 
convincing identifications of territories named in those 
sources, while a trained geographical insight supplies a key 
to the developments which the sources record. Much light 
is hereby shed upon the history of the Qarlik kingdoms and 
the Zungaria plateau, as well as upon that of Turfan. On 
the journey from Kashgar to Samarkand Sir Aurel Stein 
does not fail to confront with his actual experience the 
important statements of old travellers and geographers—in 
the first place, of course, Hinan-Tsang and Marco Polo—and 
the views of their great commentators. 

In Sistan, which was reached vii Meshed and Herat, Sir 
Aurel Stein made acquaintance with a region which had 
been the subject of his first publication (18385) as an Iranian 
scholar, and again on this occasion he uses the Avesta (pp. 906, 
925-4). That the Helmand delta preserved important 
archaeological remains had been widely known from the time 
of Ritter ; but the Macmahon Commission of 1903-5, though 
it led to Mr. Tate’s valuable publication (Seistan, 1910-2), 
had not in print yielded much concerning pre-Islamic times, 
The region where the Helmand with its anciently famed 
tributaries terminates in lagoons and deserts was one to which 
the experience gained in Chinese Turkestan was applicable 
forthwith, The first operations were directed to structures on 
the Koh-i-Khwajah, which proved to go back to the Sassanian 
period. One of the most interesting discoveries was of 
fragments of wall painting, wherein both Buddhist and earlier 
Iranian influences are traced. A pre-Sassanian origin is 
propounded for ruins near Shahristan, while other sites are 
referred to late Sassanian or Islamic times, It was im the 
southern area, the scene of an early irrigation culture, that 
Sir Aurel Stein was able to recognize in the ruins of a 
line of wall, studded with towers, a defence against nomads, 
fully analogous to his Chinese limes and perhaps not void 
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of relation to Roman work of like nature on frontiers in 
east and west. It was also in the southern area that he 
discovered large quantities of flints and pottery belonging to 
a prehistoric “chalcolithic” culture, The archaeological 
exploration of Sistin is in its initial stages, and Sir Aurel 
draws attention to its great possibilities and central situation 
in relation to the new quasi-Sumerian epoch in Indian civiliza- 
tion which Sir John Marshall’s excavations have brought 
to light. 

For scientific and historical purposes an important 
feature in Innermost Asia is the detailed descriptions of the 
trouvailles by several collaborators and friends. These we 
must leave to speak for themselves to the different specialists, 
who will appreciate the careful and elaborate studies by the 
espective contributors. It would be invidious to name any 
except Mr. Andrews and Miss Lorimer, whose attention was 
fora long period concentrated upon the work. The collections 
of MSS. could not, of course, be expected to compete with the 
wonderful treasures yielded to the previous expedition by the 
hidden library of Tun-huang. But Tun-huang was still able 
to render up nearly 600 old Chinese Buddhist texts, and there 
are finds representing nearly all the languages hitherto elicited 
from Chinese Turkestan, ie. Prakrit (Kharogthi), Chinese, 
Sogdian, Khotani or Saka, Tokhiri (Kuchean dialect), 
Tibetan, Uigur and Runic, Turki, and Mongol, and further a 
good number of pieces in the interesting Si-hsia-script. If I 
may refer to the Tibetan, which I have had occasion to 
scrutimize and which are perhaps the most numerous, I may 
state that, while the “documents” on wood and paper, 
chiefly from Mazar-Tagh, are similar to those previously 
procured, the literary finds, MS. and xylograph, for the 
Most part single leaves and of no very early date, include 
Many specimens of the beautiful varieties of Tibetan cursive 
script, some few of which are reproduced in the plates. 

The value of the admirable volumes of Plates and Plans 
and Maps requires no mention, except to point out that they 





are abundantly reinforced among the subjects of the 505 
excellent photographs (scenery, anthropology, archaeology, 
culture-objects, and so forth), by which the narrative is 
illustrated. In only one perhaps of these photographs do we 
notice any probable presentation of the author himself: and 
the references of a personal character, except in the case of 
a mishap which by good fortune did not prove fatal or 
permanently disabling, consist mainly of expressions of 
thanks for hospitality or other assistance or of records of 
efficient coiperation. 

The production of this immense work, replete from end 
to end with precise information on so vast a variety of 
matters, and relating to so great spaces and times, suggests 
4 labour comparable in its way to that of the expedition itself, 
But the latter was also complicated by anxieties due to the 
international situation in the years 1913-6, and by 4 new era 
in China, which at more than one point threatened the opera- 
tions. No one could grudge to Sir Aurel Stein a crateful 
appreciation of the qualities required for the design and 
effectuation of his work and for surmounting such or other 
impediments, or a cordial congratulation upon the completion 
of both tasks. 








F. W. Tomas. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
The People of Arabia 

At a meeting of the Society on 11th June, with the Marquess 
of Zetland in the chair, Mr. Eldon Rutter (who lately spent 
a year at Mecca and Medina) gave a lantern lecture on 
“The Arabians", a title which he chose in preference to 
“ The Arabs ” in order to direct his remarks more particularly 
to the inhabitants of Jezirat el "Arab or the Arabian Peninsula, 
including the Syrian Desert as far north as Tadmor or Palmyra. 
He caid that while Arabia as thus defined was nearly as large 
as the whole of India there was no other resemblance :— 
it was one country inhabited by a single race of men standing 
alone in almost everything. It was in the main a wilderness 
of naked yellow plains the horizons of which were as unbroken 
as the horizons of the open sea. Like them they were broken 
by pinnacles of stark rock which stood up like huge bared 
fangs, symbolizing the eternal hunger which obtains in that 

The people were divided into two classes, according to their 
mode of life—the Ahl el hadhar or the peasants and townsmen, 
and el Bedu, the Bedouins, sometimes called Ahl el wabar, 
meaning the people of the hair-cloth tents. The townsmen, 
or oasis dwellers, were tillers of the soil and merchants. The 
Bedouins were stock-breeders, and practised a form of national 
sport known as el ghazi, which consisted of making raids on 
other tribes for the purpose of stealing their flocks and herds. 
As a broad statement it would not be too much to say that 
the tribes of the Kahtin (Yeman and Hadhramaut) were 
urban, and the tribes of "Adniin (Hijiz and Nejd) were Bedu- 
The former did not raid in peace time, and lived in villages 
of stone, rush, or mud-houses, or in more or less permanent 
encampments, 

In the comparatively fertile districts of the Yemen high- 
lands, and parts of Hadhramaut where the people lived in 
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houses and did not raid, the population tended to increase. 
Among i comparatively PELE TEL people such this, the 
increasing population found itself in precarious circumstances. 
They had lost the art of constructing reservoirs, and were 
therefore unable to Increase the area of their cultivated land. 
Hence a part of the population was gradually pushed forward 
into “Asir, and north-eastward into Nejrin. Here they 
found themselves on a less fertile soil, and their chief pursuit 
eould no longer be agriculture. They took to stock-raising, 
aml their houses were less durable, being made of rushes. 
In the next generation or two the Yemenites would have 
been pushed still further away from the land of their fathers 
into a country where vegetation was so sparse that it would 
be no longer worth their while to build permanent houses, even 
of rushes. They would take to tents and would become pure 
Bedouins, wandering shepherds, As they pushed northward 
they came in contact with the great Bedouin tribes and raiding 
became their chief preoccupation, but still they must go on, 
and several hundred years after the time of their leaving the 
Yemen they were finally absorbed into the agricultural 
population of the border countries, Syria and Mesopotamia. 
They now became peasants, as their forefathers were several 
hundred years before in the Yemen. 

The most famous Arabian of our day, Ibn Sa‘id,the Wahhibi 
_ king, was not the shaykh of a great Bedouin tribe. His house 
sprang from the Ahl el hadhar, or town stock. His great 
Measure of success went to prove the truth of Professor 
Hogarth’s observation that “ Theocracy, not the pastoral 
patriarchiate, is the durable and dominant form of Semitic 
government’. By clearly stating that his system of rule was 
theocratic, [bn Sa‘iid had been able to rise to the overlordship 
of nearly the whole of the Bedouin nation, and in fact to 
induce many of them to become peasants. About sixteen 
years ago he founded an agricultural colony at a place called 
El Artwiyya in the Kasim, east of El Burayda. His motives 
were, firstly, to attach a body of fighting men to his service : 
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secondly, to put a stop to the time-honoured practice of the 
inter-tribal raid, and thirdly, to bring prosperity to his 
country. The mducement which he held out was the only 
one which had ever made a lasting appeal to the Semites. 
He offered to point them the way to Paradise. 

Tbn Sa‘id did not profess to be a learned man himself, 
but he was the protector of a large company of learned men. 
including the descendants of the Shaykh Muhammad ibn 
Abd el Wahhab. He sent several of these to the new agri- 
cultural settlement as teachers. He built a mosque there, 
and supplied the settlers with clothing and the other 
necessities of life of which they were in need. The system 
of settling the Bedouins on the land was extended, and 
learned men from the Wahhabi capital were sent to each 
settlement with imstructions to produce evidence from the 
prosperous ages of Islam, showing that it was no shame for 
a free son of the desert to tie himself to the soil and dig it. 

These missionaries were to lay stress on the point that 
he who would lead « religious life must live among the Ikhwan, 
or religious brotherhood, so as not to be led by his associates 
into practices contrary to Islam. It was a sore point with 
many of them that they had to give up raiding, but it was 
explained to them that there was always the possibility of 
their being employed in a jihiid, or holy war, against 
unbelievers or polytheists. This would bring them spoil, 
and moreover, in the event of their death on the field, they 
would be admitted at once to Paradise. This was not a new 
religion. It was merely a revival of the great system which 
had led its followers to victory in many lands centuries 
before. There was ample historical proof, then, that they 
were joining a system which was capable of leading them to 

By these means great enthusiasm was aroused in Nejd, 
and in a few years Tbn Sa‘id had thousands of would-be 
farmers scratching in the sand for water ina hundred different 
areas wherever it was thought possible to find it. The settlers 
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learned to read and write, and to practise their religion in the 

orthodox manner, Moreover, the promised wars were duly 

provided for them. They were led successively against 

Ibn er-Rasheed, Prince of Hail, and El Husayn, King of the 

Hijaz. They were victorious in both campaigns. These 

SIICOESEES confirmed in them the conviction that their lives 
eS ine in the sight of Allah. 

It would be a mistake to think that Ibn Sa‘id’s policy of 
settling dwellers on the land would leave no surplus: for 
emigration. The lands capable of cultivation were very 
limited, and the enormous saving of life by the suppression 
of raiding would probably allow the tribes to expand even 
though they continued to lose many of their number as 
settlers in Ibn Sa‘id’s settlements. Tt was to be hoped that 
no obstruction would be put in the way of this emigration. 
If the increasing population of the new peaceful Arabia 
was strictly confined within its own boundaries, there could 
be little doubt that the economic situation would cause 
either internal wars in the peninsula or another outrush of the 
warlike people to the northward and eastward. The lecturer 
suggested that the European fetish of exactly defined territorial 
boundaries was difficult to maintain in Arabia. Kurope would 
watch with keen attention the progress of the policy of turning 
whole Bedouin tribes into peasant communities, and most 
people would wish Abdul Aziz success in his efforts. 

Asked by Professor Margoliouth whether he could confirm 
the statement made by Gervaise Courtellemont that manu- 
scripts in Himyaritic script were to be found in Mecca, Mr. 
Rutter said he had seen no such works. 








The Arab Rulers of Zanzibar 
The Sultan of Zanzibar was present at a reception given 
in his honour by the Royal Asiatic and Central Asian 
Societies at Burlington House, Piccadilly, on Monday, Ist July. 


After the reception Mr. Rudolph Said-Ruete, author of 
JRAS. OCTOBER 105%, | 
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Sau bin Sultan, Ruler of Oman and Zanzibar, gave a 
lantern lecture on “ The Dynasty of the Al Bu Said m Arabi 
and East Africa", He said that the dynasty represented 
there that afternoon did not originate in Zanzibar, but sprang 
in Oman, more than 2,000 miles distant on the south- 
eastern coast of the Persian Gulf. At the opening of the 
sixteenth century, Zanzibar and the islands around it, Mafia 
and Pemba, became subject to Portuguese influence, and 
later they occupied Muscat and Sohar in Oman. By 1651, 
the Portuguese had been expelled from Oman by Sultan Bin 
Seif, son of Nasir bin Murshid, who began the line of the 
El Yaoareba. The inhabitants of the East Const of Africa 
were bound to Oman by affinities not only of religion, but also 
of race, and it was natural that they should turn to Oman 
for help in throwing off the yoke. Seif built what may 
definitely be called a navy, and with its aid he occupied 
the islands of the whole of the coast from Mombasa to Kilwa, 
and in a few years his influence extended as far as the distant 
island of Zanzibar. Unfortunately, much of his work was 
undone by the dynastic quarrels which sprang up at lus 
death. There was no strong central power in Oman, and 
after Seif Il, grandson of Seif bin Sultan, secured election 
to the Imamate, he called in the aid of the Persians to bolster 
up his position against his rivals. Brought in as auxiliaries, 
they remained as tyrants. 

There was In the service of the Yaaruba as Wali of Sohar, 
one Ahmed bin Said, a man of unblemished, though humble, 
descent, and his action at this crisis made him the worthy 
founder of a dynasty which was destined to be one of the 
most powerful and respected in Arab history. As the Yaaruba 
had obtained power by expelling the Portuguese, 50 Al bu 
Said attained it by expelling the Persians. As the Yaaruba 
had shown their energy and initiative by stretching their 
power over East Africa, so the Al bu Said showed theirs 
by recovering what thirty years of strife had lost, By taking 
in marriage the daughter of Seif el Yaareba, Ahmed 
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strengthened his position with the partisans of the deposed 
dynasty, To cement friendly relations with the Turks and 
to strike a blow at the Persians who had invaded the country 
ot the Shat al Arab, Ahmed set out for Busra with his fleet 
conveying 10,000 men. He forced the iron chain suspended 
across the river, and routed and drove out the Persians, 
The Danish traveller, Niebuhr, visited Muscat at this time, 
and was impressed by the noble qualities, the religious 
tolerance, and the politeness shown toward foreigners by the 
inhabitants. A still more famous man visited Oman in the 
summer of 1775, for Horatio Nelson was then a midshipman 
on board the Seahorse, which was stationed at Muscat for 
about two months, 

Ahmed showed an energy and resolution which has since 
characterized his descendents, but having acquired by his 
heroic acts undisputed civil power over Oman, he made the 
mistake of attempting a decentralized form of government. 
He established his sons in key positions throughout Oman, 
giving them civil power. The results were worse than 
disappointing, and at his death in 1785, there was great 
controversy as to the succession to the Imamate. In the 
end, the weakest of the candidates, Ahmed’s second son, 
Said, was made Imam. The result was not so much to give 
scope for internal disruption as to allow stronger men not 
clothed with the panoply of the Imamate to concentrate 
civil power in their own hands. He retained some semblance 
of religious control, while the country as a whole was well 
directed under the civil power. It grew accustomed to 
what had at frst been a novel form of dual government until 
in the end the experiment of the eighteenth century became 
the established practice of the nineteenth. 

The year 1800 was noteworthy for Oman as by Sultan's 
request the first resident on behalf of the East India Company 
was installed at Muscat, and it was in the same year that 
the warlike Wahabis of Central Arabia made their first 
appearance in Oman. After the death of Sultan in 1804, 
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in an attack by pirates, the rule gradually devolved on his 
younger son, Said, who showed that firmness of character, 
pertinacity of purpose, and quickness of decision which 
rendered him famous among Arab rulers. He was only 13 
at the time of his father’s death, and it was twenty years 
before he could be said to have his position secure against 
the dangers on the one hand of piracy by the Cowasim, and 
on the other, of the relentless puritanical fervour of the 
Wahabis, When he had consolidated his position at home, 
he was drawn to the idea of that overseas empire which lis 
father had established. The passing of the years had 
separated East Africa from its Omani masters, and the 
reimposition of Arab power was a task not easily to be 
encompassed, The empire which he ultimately built up, 
one of the largest Arab empires which the world has ever 
seen, and by no means small even to modern European eyes, 
was the fruit of three great and many smal! expeditions, 
and of twenty years of able planning, ceaseless striving, and 
clever manipulation, 

The two enduring monuments to his fame were the founda- 
tion of the modern town of Zanzibar, and the establishment 
of the clove trade. The old town of Zanzibar had practically 
disappeared with the overthrow of the Portuguese, and Said 
re-established it, not in its old situation, but in one which 
none but the disce # eye would have chosen. Equally 
unaided was his holabliciinsct of the clove trade, and equally 
unlooked for its success. What the clove meant to Zanzibar 
was now the common knowledge of all men ; ita introduction 
was the work of one man. English influence was of no small 
assistance to Said, but he paid for that support in a generous 
and highly unselfish manner, This was the period at which, 
under the stimulation pre-eminently of Wilberforce and of 
the Clapham Sect, the English conscience was becoming 
alive to the abhorrent, but frequently much over-estimated 
effects of the slave trade. Said signed two treaties in 1839 
and 1845, waaay, he set himself to discountenance traflic 
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in slaves, and to abolish it within his dominions. It was to 
be remembered that this was the act of a man to whom the 
trade gave no religious offence, rather the reverse; of a 
man Who had grown up to regard it as part of the ordmary 
course of nature, and whose greatest source of revenue it 
was. Nor was the opposition aroused in his subjects to be 
estimated lightly. 

In 1837, His Highness was made an honorary member, 
one of the very first, of the Royal Asiatic Society, mn token 
of its approbation of the encouragement given by him to the 
arts and sciences among his people, particularly to those 
of shipbuilding and navigation. 

The situation which existed in the joint dominion of Oman 
and Zanzibar on the death of Said would have been as 
difficult as any of the past had not the presence of the British 
exercised a moderating influence and thrust succession 
troubles beneath the surface. Said himself, strong though 
he was, and great as was his prestige, had found the dual 
fovernment no easy burden to maintain. Indeed, the fnendly 
intervention of the English had helped him to preserve his 
suzerainty over Oman. He directed that his son, Thoweynee, 
should rule at Muscat, while another of his sons, Majid, 
should succeed to Zanzibar, and from hia death in 1856, the 
two countries had been controlled by separate lines of the 
same dynasty. 

After tracing the fortunes of Zanzibar and Muscat from 
the date of the division to the present day, the lecturer said 
that the Sultan of Zanzibar whom they were privileged to 
have with them that day, maintained undimmed in the 
sixth generation the lustre of his ancestral line, His territory 
was obviously destined to be of mereasing importance in 
the affairs not only of this country, but of Hast Africa in 
general. The years which had elapsed since the end of the 
Great War had shown with increasing clarity that to our 
generation at any rate the proper study of mankind is man. 
They had been engaged that afternoon in the study of the 
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work of a generation of men which had shown each after 
the other in varying degrees, but with no exception, certain 
qualities which were confined to no race, and to which no 
nation could lay exclusive claim. The Al bu Said rescued 
their country from anarchy, welded it into such coherence 
as was permitted by the material they handled, opened up 
rich new territories to the eyes of man, and in the subsequent 
administration of those territories showed qualities of loyalty 
and friendship and a sg for harmonious co-operation 
which would be no mean ornament to any dynasty, race, or 
period of history. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Yusuf Ali, Admiral 
Richmond, and Sir Lionel] Haworth addressed the meeting. 
The Chairman, Lord Allenby, moved a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Sultan for honouring the Societies with his presence 
and to the lecturer for his able address. 





The Council regret to announce the death of their 
distinguished Honorary Member, Sir Ernest Satow. A full 
obituary notice will appear in the January Journal. 
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Muh. Mahmiid, Al-Shi'r al-nisa’{ al-‘asri. Pamphlet. & x 6. 
Cairo, 1929. From the Auther. 
Mustagim-zidah, Tubfah i khattitin. Turkish. a x it 
Istambul, 1928, Bought 


Nachod, O., Geschichte von Japan. Bd. 1. Die Ureeit. Bd. 2. 
1. Hilfte: Die Ubernahme der chinesischen Kultur. 9 x 6. 
_ Leipzig, 1906, 1929. Fol. 1 bought, Vol. 2 from the Publishers. 
Narasimhachar, R., Karnataka Kavi Charite, Vol. 3 
—_—- Nitivakyamanjari, 2nd edition. 
Nitimanjari, pt. 2, 2nd edition. 
8k x 5}, 64 x 5. Bangalore, 1929. 
Nilakanta Sastri, K, A.. , The Pandyan Kingdom. 9 x 6. London, 
1929, From the Publishers. 
Niz’amu'd-din, M., Introduction to the Jawdmi'n'l-Hikiyat 
of Sad{du'd-din M. al-‘Awfi. Gibb Memorial ns. Vol. 8. 
124 x 10. London, 1929. From the Trustees Gibh Memorial. 
Oriental Institute Communications. 
ve eg an rh Hittite Asia Minor, H. H. v. d. shat 
0 rt o Prehistoric 5 n, K 
Sandford and W. J. Arkell. jar fi tans 
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No. 4. Excavation of Armageddon, C, 5. Fisher. 
No. 5. Medinet Habu, 1924-8, H. H. Nelson and U. 
Hoelscher. 10) x Td. Chicago. 
From the University of Chicago. 
Osten, H. H. v. d., Explorations in Central Anatolia, 1926, 


12 x 94. Chicago, London, From the Publishers. 
Ovington, J., A Voyage to Surat 1089. Ed. by H. G. Rawlinson. 
it x 5h. London, 1929, From the Publishers. 


Padwick, C, E., Temple Gairdner of Cairo. 9 = 64. London, 
From the Publishers. 
Parlett, H., eee of Diplomatic Events in Manchuria. 10 % 7. 
London, 1 From the Publishers. 
Patrologia Gaentalie, T. 20 :— 
1. Blochet, E., Histoire des sultans Mamlouk, 3. 
2. Briere, M., Homeliae de Sévére d’ Antioche. 
3. Blake, R. P., Georgian Version of the Gospel of Mark. 
4. Villecourt, L., Livre de la lampe des tenébres, 
6. Basset, R., Synaxaire arabe jacobite. 
Lig x 8 Paris, 1929. Subseruplion. 
Pettazzoni, R., La mitologia giapponese. 8 x 5. Bologna, 
From the Publishers. 
Poure Davoud, Introduction to the Yashts transl. D. J, Irani. 
Marker (P. D.) Avestan Ser. 2. 10 7. Bombay, 1928. 
From the Transtator. 
Power, E., The Ancient Gods and Language of Cyprus revealed 
by the Accadian Inseriptions of Amathus. Biblica 10, 
Pamphlet. 10) % 7. Homa, 1929. From the Author. 
Presa List of Records, Ponjab Civil Secretariat, Vol. 20, 21, 
1859-68. 134 « 84. Lahore, 1928-9. 
From the High Commissioner. 
Records of Fort St. George. Despatches from England 1696-99, 
1728-29, Despatches to England 1711-14. Svols. 13} > 84. 
Madras, 1979. From the High Commissioner. 
Relimionsyeschichtliches Lesebuch herausgegeben von <A. 
Bertholet. :-— 
Zoroastrische Religion, K. F. Geldner, 
Eingeborenen Amerikas, K. T. Preuss. 
Die Slaven, A. Briickner, _ 
Religion der Griechen, M. P. Nilsson. 
Religion der Himer, K. Latte. 
The Chinesen, FE. Schmitt. 
Die Jainas, W. Schubring. 
Die Eingeborenen Australiens u. der Siidseeinseln, R 
9. Vedismus u. Brahmanismus, K. F. Geldner. 
10. Aegypten, H. Kees. 
11, Der altere Buddhismus, M. Winternitz. 
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12. Die Germanen, F. R. Schréder. 

13, Die Kelten, W. Krause. 2™ Auflage. 

Sk x Gt. Tibingen, 1926-9. From the Publishers. 
Riasanovaky, V. A., Customary Law of the Mongol Tribes, Pt. 1-5. 

1l x & Harbin, 1929, 

From the Central Labrary, Chinese Eastern fly. 

Scheftelowitz, L., Die mandiische Religion u. das Judentum. 

Pam 9 < Gb. From the Author. 
Schurhammer, G., Die Disputationen der P, Cosme de Torres 

mit den Buddhisten 1551. Mitteilungen der DGNYVO, 








Bd. 24. 10% 7. Tokyo, 1929, From the Publishers. 
Seippel, A., Rerum normannicarum fontes aralici, 13 ™ 10. 
Osloae, 1896-1998. does the Publishers. 


Severiani sive Seberiani gabalorum episcopi . . . homiliae nunc 
primum editae ex antiqua versione armena in latinum 
sermonem translatae per J. B. Aucher. 9 x 6. Venetiis, 
1827. Bought from Carnegie Grant. 

Spanish Documents concerning Voyages to the Caribbean 
1527-68, selected by L. A. Wright, Hakluyt Society, 2nd Ser., 
62. 9 x 6. phe he 1929. Subscription. 

Stutterheim, W. F., Indian Influences in the Lands of the 
Pacific. Batavia's Genootachap. Pamphlet. 11 x 7b. 
Weltevreden, From the Publishers. 

Triennial Catalogue of MSS. collected 1919-22 for the Government 
Oriental Library by 8, Kuppuswami Sastri, Vol, 4, Sanskrit, 
opts. LOX 6. Madras, 1928, From the Government af [nidta. 

Trivandrum Sanskrit Series :— 

No, 92. The I nisat. 

No. 93. The Vedantaparibhisd of Dharmarajidhvarindra. 
No, 94. The Brhaddest of Matangamuni. 

No. 95. The Ranadipiki of Kumiraganaka, ed. by K. 


Simbasiva Sastri. 
104 & 64. Trivandrum, 1928. From the Curator. 
Tu Fa, a.p. 712-70. Arranged from his poems and tr. by F. 
Ayscough. 9} % 7. London. From the Translator. 
Upendra Nath Ball, Ancient India, 2nd ed. 7} x 5. Calcutta, 
1928. From the Author. 


Wigram, W. A., The Assyriana and their Neighbours, 9 x 6. 
Tondon, 1929, From the Publishers. 
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Abd’ Ali Fannd-Khusraw, 241 et sey. 

Abd Kalijir, 229 of #eq, 

— list of his sons, 230. 

—— his daughters, 231. 

Abd Talth, 241 et seq. 

AbO'l-Faraj al-Isfahini, 400. 

Abd'l-Mugaffar Bahrim, governor 
of ‘Oman, 235. 

Akbar IL as Pretender: A study in 
Anarchy, 250-72, 

Akbar Shih, 259 et seq. 

— coins of, 270-2. 

Alai-Pumirs, Expedition to (W. F. 
Rickmers), 691-8. 

Al Aziz, 233. 

Alp Arslin, 243 et seq. 

Anpenssos, J. G., Abstract of 
lecture “‘ The Highway of Europe 
and Asin, 421 et amq. 

Andhras, light on history and religion 
of, 273-0. 

Anniversary Mocting, 697-715. 

Aramaic Ostraka (two), 107-12. 

—— {A}, 54-8. 

Arthadiatra of Kautilyn, 
Studies in, T7-102. 

—— Notes on Land Tenure and 


Agriculture in the, 88-102. 
Arthaddstra in relation to the work 


of Advaghosn Aryadéira, ond the 
Lankivatirasitra, 77-102, 

Arwih, Spirits of Dead in Gilgit 
belief, 525. 

Arysdéir andl the 
Ti-102, 

—— ilnte of, 81. 

Archaic Chinese Writing, the human 
figure in, 557-7). 

Asanen, 452 et seq. 

Assyrian Medical Prescriptions, 
BOl-23. 


Two 


Assyrian Prayer to Ea, Shamash 
and Marduk, 285-8, 

Assyrian Prayers, fragmenta of, 
TO1—6. 

—, 767-39. 

Assyrian Prescriptions for a 
of on Ghost“, O12. 

* Astronomics! Temple in India, 
near Gauhati, 247-55. 

Advoghogn and the Arthaéistra, 
77-102. 
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I, 1-26. 
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being, 511, 522 et seq. 
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7-76. 
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Duff, Arabic name of tambourine, 
602, 
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Evil Eye in Gilgit Belief, 512 et seq. 
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281-4. 
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eos 
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Fondation de Goeje, 121. 

Four Hymna to Gula, 1-18. 

Fragment of an Expiation-Ritoal 

against sickness, 28}. 

Fragments of Two Assyrian Prayers, 
761-6. 

Fravasia, 731-42, 

Fulid Sutin, 245 et seq. 


LE 
General Meetings, 212, 415, 635, 
o52-) 


tenia, The: A Study in Indo- 
European Psychology, 741-48. 

Ghaita, o Ikind of oboe, 499, 

Ghulam Qadir Khan, 259 et seq. 

Gilyamish Epic, The Philadelphia 
and Yale Tablets of, 343. 
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Hasi.vox, Mancanet, An Unknown 
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Hippokoura ct Satakarni, 274-9. 

ee mmology of, 274 


— capital of the Andhras, 275. 

Honan Bones, 561 et seq. 

Horxisa, L. C., The Haman Figure 
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657-70. | 

bhPhags.pa texts in Mongol and 
Chinese characters, }47—62, 

Human Figure in Archaio Chinese 
Writing (A Study in Attitudes), 
557-79. 
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Thn Battuta’s Journey to Bulghar: 
Ia it a Fabrication, 791-80). 
Ibn Mubriz, 400, 
Tbn Suraij, 4%). 
In Baba, Shrine of, 293-6, 
— Culi of, 795-6. 
Indian Logic (Asange, Vasubandhu, 
"Tarksa-diietros), 451-88. 
Indo-European Psychology, 


42. 
Inscriptions, Some New Vannic, 
Ivaxow, W., Exportation of MSs. 
from Persia, 441. 
h-nima-i-Jamili, 863-5. 


Tal- 
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Jalél al-Dawlah (the), 224 
— list of his sons, 230. 
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Jasrcsen, Srerues, [bn Eatiuta’s 
Journey to Bulghar: Is it a 
Fabrication, T1800. 

Jiiakamali, 77 et seq. 

Jinns in Gilgit Region, 511. 

Jonusstos, E. H., Text of the 
Buddhacarita, Cantos ix-xiv, 32, 
Goa—the 

—— Two Studies in the Arthaddstra 
of Kautilya, TT-LOZ. 


EK 


Kimakhya, temple of, 247-58. 

Kamunn = “ Red Worms", 342. 

Kaémiri, Middle Indian -¢- > -r- in 
Village, (06-5. 

Kathi-vatthnu, 29 et aeq. 

Kautilya’s Arthasistra, 77-102. 

Khatib Oghli, 449 et seq. 

al-Khazini, 226. 

Khotanese alphabet, 543. 

Khowar, folk-tales in, 50T-36. 

Ki Kya Ye, 452. 

Kitah al-aghiini, 450. 

Kitab fi'l-aghini, 400. 


of Lecture, 415. 

K'uci Chi, 453. 

Kur.Gi. Hu, Kurki = the Crane, 
439 
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Laxapow, 8., Notes on the Phila- 
delphia and Yalo Tableta of the 
Gilgamish Epic, #43 

Lankivatirastitra, 86. 

Levy, Revses, Prose rersion of the 
Vosuf and Zulaikha Legend 
asoribed to Pir-i Angiir al Harat, 
103-6. 

Liji Baba, Shrine of, 202. 

Loum, D. L. R., The Bm 
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63-76, 
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ee aborigines, their decorative 
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Marduk, Prayer to the God, 285-8, 

-Maurduk’s Return to Babylon with 
Shamashahumnkin, 553-5. 

Mangtisovircd, N. M., Farah- 
nima of Shaikhi, 445-50. 

Marita, TIT—42, 

Mecean: Musical [natruments, 480- 
Hah. 

Middle Indian -g- > -r- in Village 
gga 605-5. 

Mizmdr and Nay, Note on, 110. 

Mohammad ban Salih Bijan, 445, 

Mongolo-Tibetan Seal, 117. 

Mubammad ibn Hilal al-Sabi, 226, 

Muiio-Ware, ©. J., Four Hymna 
to Gauls, 1-18. 


—— Return of Marduk to Babylon 
with Shamashshumukin, 553-5, 
Musien! (Meconn) Instruments, 489- 

MG. 
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Nagirjuna, 45%. 
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Nazim, M., Ta'rikh.j Fokbro'd-din 
Mubirakehah, 553-4. 
Negritos of Ula. Sala Stlama are the 
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198. 

Abmad, Maulavi Maqgbil; Hayat-i. 
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Akhond Molla Fathali Ispahani, 
Khibe Shegelt, 303. 

Annual of the American Schools 
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vol. viii, 881. 
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Annual Roport, 1924-25, ed. 
a7. F. Blakiston, 144, 
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403, 
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Babylonian Inscriptions in the 
Collection of J. B. Nies, 383. 
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rou. tHe. 


Banerji, BR. D., Bas-Reliefa af 
Badami (Mom. of Arch. Survey 
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and Prakrit Hooks in the Brit. 
Mus. 610, 

Barthold, W.,Turkestan down to the 
Mongol Invasion, 927. 

— Note on "Turkestan down to 
the Mongol Invasion", 172. 

Kasect, R., Le Diwan de ‘Orwa 
ben el-Ward, 672. 

Bell, Sir C., The People of Tibet, 644. 

Bel, Sir HL, Foreign Colonial 
nee in the Far Fast, 


Hectares G., Einfahrung in die 
Semitischen Sprachen, 661. 

Bhavabhiti, Mahavira-coritam, ed. 
by the Inte Todar Mall, 134. 

Bilabel, Fr... Geschichte Vorder- 


atiens und Agyptens, 192, 
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Boll, Franz, hidengtisatie und Ktern- 
deutung, 174. 
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Prakrit Books, 619. 

Brown, W. ¥., Indian and Christian 
Miracles of Walking on the Water, 
1T7. 

Buddhadatta’s Manuals, pt. 2, 165 

Bureki, H.-A. v., Kemal Re'ls, 195. 

Canney, M. A., Materials for Hebrew 
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Museum. Calcutta, vol. iv, ed. 
by J. Allan, $59. 

Charles-Roux, Fr., Les Echelles 
de Syrie et de Palestine av 
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Charpoutier, F., et Charbonnesancx J., 
Fouillea exéoutéee ft Mallia, 501. 
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Christensen, A., Etodes sur le 
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Crum, W. E., A Coptic Dictionary, 
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